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PREFACE 


In 1925 there were issued under the auspices of Chatham House two 
volumes: The World after the Peace Conference and Survey of International 
Affairs, 1920-3. Both were written by Professor Arnold Toynbee and 
they were succeeded by the well-known series of annual Surveys which, 
under the same authorship and in nineteen volumes, covered the history 
of international relations from 1924 to 1938. The outbreak of war in 1939 
interrupted this work (of the Survey for 1938, planned to occupy two volumes, 
only the first volume had then appeared) and after the war the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs was faced with the dual task of reviving 
the series of annual volumes while at the same time filling the gap. The 
single 1938 volume is now being supplemented by two more volumes for 
the same year; the period of the war and its aftermath is being covered by 
a separate set of volumes under the general title Survey of International 
Affairs, 1939-46; the present volume is the first of the post-war series a 
annual Surveys. 

This new series appears under the general supervision of Babee 
Toynbee, but no longer, save for the Introduction, from his pen. Apart from 
this change—Professor Toynbee’s eminence makes it as unnecessary for 
his continuator to remark upon this as it is impossible for him to avoid 
being somewhat uncomfortably aware of it—apart from this change, there 
are others which call for brief notice. It was decided that the new annual 
series should begin in 1947 after the conclusion of the Treaties of Peace 
with the so-called minor enemies. It was also decided that, since work on 
this series did not begin until November 1949, the first two volumes should 
each cover two years. The present volume deals therefore with the years 
1947 and 1948; the next volume will cover 1949 and 1950; and in 1952 the 
author of the series, at work on the events of 1951, will have returned to the 
normal year-to-year basis. 

The fact that the present volume covers two years instead of one raised 
the question whether its scope could be identical with that of its prede- 
cessors. The one-volume standard was abandoned as early as 1925 and, 
although each of the next nine years occupied but a single volume, both 
1935 and 1937 were found to require two volumes, while 1938—admittedly 
an annus mirabilis—will have exacted a full three. By such standards 
1947-8 could easily claim four volumes, at which point both the mind and 
the purchaser might well begin to boggle. There is always something 
satisfactory about a book which fits between two boards; an euvre may 
fill anything from three to twenty volumes, but the two-volume production 
is something of a misfit. Moreover, the price which has now to be charged 
makes it additionally desirable to restrict the bulk of a work for which it is 
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hoped to find purchasers every fresh year. Accordingly a deliberate effort 
has been made to cover the ground in one volume: this attempt must be 
regarded as to some extent an experiment whose success or failure abides 
judgement. A minor consideration tending to the same conclusion was 
the demand, both from members of the Council of Chatham House and 
from outside the Institute, for the earliest possible resumption of the annual 
series. Aware of this desire, the author of this volume was obliged to allow 
to time an importance which the historian and research-worker is normally 
loath to acknowledge—though in truth the author of an annual production 
must willy-nilly write with an eye on the calendar, being bound to allot 
to each annual task no more than twelve months, and anxious, if he is 
human, to reduce that period by a few weeks. 

The load has been lightened in a number of ways. The Middle East has 
been excluded, since the final volume of the wartime Survey, in dealing with 
the legacy of war in the Middle East, will carry that story down to the end 
of 1950. Also excluded are relations between the countries associated in 
the British Commonwealth, since these form the subject of a separate 
work upon which Professor Nicholas Mansergh is at present engaged. 
Further, the present Survey is accompanied by a companion volume, 
Documents on International Affairs, 1947-8, whose simultaneous preparation 
and publication makes it unnecessary to print in the Survey lengthy 
quotations from documents or speeches: the footnotes to the Survey 
contain paginated references to the matter included in the Documents 
volume. I have to thank Miss Margaret Carlyle, of the staff of Chatham 
House, whose energy and ability have contrived to make this possible. 

The Survey of International Affairs deals with a branch of knowledge 
which is often now called Current Affairs. It bears to history a relation 
similar to that of archaeology at the other end of the time scale. It claims, 
as the productions of archaeology also claim, to belong to history, while 
admitting the inevitable absence of much which would make it more 
complete and more intelligible. The Survey also claims—it certainly 
cannot disown—kinship with the journalist, for its raw material consists to 
a very large extent of the writings of journalists. Since, therefore, the 
Survey finds itself placed in a position whence it reaches out one hand to 
the journalist and the other to the historian, its chief function should be to 
contribute to the current study of international affairs by ordering a miscel- 
laneous mass of information and by imposing upon the events of the recent 
past a pattern and a meaning. 

In order the more usefully to achieve these purposes the Survey has to 
appear as soon as possible after the happening of the events which it 
surveys. At the present time it seems that nearly two years must pass 
between the end of the period surveyed and the appearance of the relevant 
volume. So long a delay is far from ideal, but over an ideal which ignores 
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the labours of authors and the tribulations of publishers it is not profitable 
to linger. It is hoped that this period may later be shortened, particularly 
after the return, in the Survey for 1951, to the pre-war practice of review- 
ing one year at a time. 

Part V of the present volume has been written by Dr. F. C. Jones, whose 
special knowledge of events in the Far East has been most successfully 
prayed in aid. Professor R. G. Hawtrey, Price Professor of International 
Economics at Chatham House, has contributed at the beginning of Part II 
an essential and expert survey of the economic situation in Europe, from 
whose inescapable facts many of the decisive acts of these two years pro- 
ceeded. The reader and student will be grateful, as I am, to Dr. Jones and 
to Professor Hawtrey for their contributions on these subjects of prime 
importance. Apart from these two contributions and Professor Toynbee’s 
Introduction the whole of this volume is the work of two members of the 
staff of Chatham House, but, as in earlier years, different parts of the Survey 
have been submitted before publication to the criticism of experts. I wish 
to repeat my thanks to these kind persons who, by giving of their time and 
of their knowledge and of their judgement, have helped to make this book 
better than it would otherwise have been. It is conventional to add, and 
it is also true, that the fact that this book is no better than it is cannot be 
laid atany other door than mine. Finally, I wish specifically to acknowledge 
a particular debt to Miss Denise Folliot for her intelligent and dependable 
_ sub-editing of the whole volume. 


PETER CALVOCORESSI 
CHATHAM HOUSE 
December 1950 
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INTRODUCTION 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


THE governing event in world history in the years 1947-8 was the failure 
of the victors in the second World War to maintain their war-time 
co-operation, and the consequent re-partition of the world into two 
hostile camps. 

This international catastrophe had overtaken Mankind less than two 
years after the second World War had ended in the overthrow of Germany 
and Japan by the combined efforts of the English-speaking Powers and the 
Soviet Union; for the breach between these recent allies became flagrant 
after the breakdown of the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
(10 March-24 April 1947), and it had already been foreshadowed in the 
previous failure to agree on a method of controlling the production and 
use of atomic energy. This rupture was the end of a war-weary world’s 
short-lived hopes of building a stable and lasting world order out of a 
concert of the victor Powers. 

Before the breach occurred, these hopes had found practical expression 
in the establishment of the United Nations Organization and its ancillaries 
and in the organization of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The second of these two constructive acts had been 
intended to be no more than an emergency measure, whereas the first 
had been intended to be something permanent; yet UNRRA’s short 
career had given an anticipatory glimpse of the possibility of a rational 
and beneficent world organization. For the first time in history, a single 
oecumenical authority had catered for the whole of Mankind, and this 
world-wide scope of UNRRA’s activities had carried the implication that 
all the inhabitants of the world had the same human right to be assured 
of freedom from want, at least to the minimum degree of being saved from 
starving. This was a revolutionary change of outlook which one day might 
be seen in retrospect to have been a portent of a better future in store for 
Mankind beyond the fresh period of disunion and anxiety to which they 
had now been condemned by the failure of the victor Powers to hold 
together. By contrast, the making of the United Nations had been fraught 
with disappointment; for, though this new international organization had 
had a better start than its forerunner the League of Nations inasmuch as, 
in this second essay in the constitutional organization of the World Com- 
munity, all the surviving Great Powers had consented to be founder 
members, the reservation of a right of veto for five privileged Powers had 
condemned the new organization, in its turn, to be no more than a loose 
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confederacy which could not grow into a federal world state-without having 
to pass at some stage through a revolutionary mutation. 

This feature in the constitution of United Nations was unsatisfactory, 
but at the same time it was neither surprising nor unreasonable, since it 
was merely a faithful reflection of two awkward current realities. The 
constitution of United Nations had to be both as oligarchic and as loose 
as it was because of the actual inequality in the power of the states members 
and the contemporary diversity in the way of life of their peoples. The con- 
stitution of United Nations was, in fact, the closest form of association that 
was feasible at this date between a United States devoted to a tradition of 
free enterprise and a Soviet Union dedicated to communism. 

The split between the Soviet Union and the Western World in the 
spring of 1947 left the Soviet Union and the United States each paramount 
in a demi-monde, and neither of the two ‘super-Powers’ lost any time in 
taking steps to consolidate its position on its own side of the circum-global 
frontier between their respective spheres, though the lines along which they 
severally pursued their identical aim were characteristically different. 

The Government of the Soviet Union gave rein to a passion for imposing 
discipline and enforcing uniformity which had been the congenital strength 
and weakness of the Muscovite Power whose territories and traditions the 
Soviet Union had inherited. The methods of Czar Ivan IV and Czar 
Nicholas I were now applied, with the new driving force of modern 
organization and technique, in all the countries west of the Soviet Union’s 
western frontier which it had already made into its satellites in the act of 
wresting them out of the clutches of a falling Third German Reich. The 
Russians now sought to confirm their hold on these countries by extin- 
guishing the peasant parties; by splitting the Social Democratic parties 
and driving the recalcitrants either into exile or to the gallows; by attack- 
ing the churches; by forbidding the satellite governments to accept the 
American offer to them to become beneficiaries of the Marshall Plan; 
and by re-creating an equivalent of the disbanded Comintern in the shape 
of a Cominform whose disarmingly academic title would not hinder it 
from serving as an agency for maintaining the All Union Communist 
Party’s grip on the Communist parties abroad, both inside the Iron Curtain 
and also beyond it in Italy, France, and elsewhere within the Western fold. 

In all the satellite countries except one, this policy of the ungloved iron 
hand was successfully carried through in the first chapter of the story. 
In Hungary Mr. Kovacs was arrested on 26 February 1947 and Mr. Nagy 
had to resign on 29 May 1947; in Rumania Mr. Maniu was arrested on 
14 July 1947; in Bulgaria Mr. Petkov was indicted on 24 July 1947; in 
Poland Mr. Mikolayczyk had to flee.the country in October 1947. July 
1947 saw the withdrawal of the communist portion of the world, under 
Russian pressure, from the scope of the Marshall Plan, and September saw 
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the establishment of the Cominform. Any doubts about the position of 
Czechoslovakia were removed in February 1948, while the attack on the 
churches in the satellite countries assumed dramatic proportions at the 
end of December with the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary. 

In the execution of this policy, the Soviet Union’s one failure—but 
a significant and ominous one—was in Yugoslavia. The Russians’ 
inability to bring Yugoslavia to heel was significant because this was 
the sole satellite country whose communist government represented a 
genuinely national movement which had already been up in arms against 
the Germans before the Russian armies had penetrated into Eastern 
Europe. Marshal Tito’s régime had not been the artificial product of 
coercion under a Russian military occupation; the backing that had 
enabled it to seize and hold power had come from inside Yugoslavia 
itself; Marshal Tito was not prepared to throw away this national support 
by carrying out Russian instructions for the collectivization of the land- 
holdings of the Yugoslav peasantry at Moscow’s dictation; and he was 
not prepared, either, to sacrifice the independence which Yugoslavia had 
won and retrieved at so great a cost by showing the spirit, generation after 
generation, to measure itself in war against the Turks, the Austrians, and 
the Germans. In defying the Russians on behalf of peasant proprietorship 
and national independence, Marshal Tito was on strong ground, for these 
were two points on which he could be sure that both the non-communist 
majority and the non-Serb majority of his compatriots would line up 
behind him. The break between Yugoslavia and Russia became public on 
29 June 1948, when Yugoslavia seceded from the Russian camp without 
drawing upon itself any immediate punitive action on the Russians’ part. 
Considering the relative remoteness of Yugoslavia from Russian bases of 
operations and the many times demonstrated will and power of the Yugo- 
slavs to make the most of the opportunities for a defensive guerrilla warfare 
that were offered them by the country’s mountain fastnesses, Russia’s for- 
bearance was no doubt wise; but it was also portentous; for, in a dis- 
affected camp, ‘rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is 
as iniquity and idolatry’; and rebellious communists were far more 
dangerous, because far more infectious, than rebellious Capitalists or 
Catholics to a communist Russia whose palladium, like Imperial Russia’s, 
was orthodoxy. 

The Gleichschaltung of non-communist political and ecclesiastical forces 
in the sphere of Russian domination had a faint counterpart in the con- 
temporaneous freezing out of the communists in Western countries. In 
May 1947, for example, the communist Ministers were expelled from the 
French and Italian cabinets; and, in both France and Italy, strikes were 
broken in November 1947. In Greece, again, where the Western Powers 
enjoyed the advantage—conspicuously lacking to the Soviet Union in 
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Yugoslavia—of having on their side a majority of the population, they did 
not hesitate to give the anti-communist Greek forces decisive military 
help against the communist Greek guerrillas. These forcible measures 
were, however, less typical of the process of consolidation on the Western 
side of the dividing line than acts of self-help, of mutual assistance, and of 
unilateral American aid to the United States’ European partners. The 
Italian Communist Party was defeated in the Italian General Election of 
18 April 1948; the nucleus of a system of Western collective defence was 
formed on 17 March 1948 when Britain, France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands concluded with one another the Treaty of Brussels. The United 
States’ intention of giving effective practical support to their friends in 
Europe was declared in President Truman’s announcement, on 12 March 
1947, of American political and financial support for Greece and Turkey; 
in Secretary of State Marshall’s speech, on 5 June 1947, at Harvard 
University, in which he made the offer of ‘Marshall Aid’; and in the 
enactment, on 3 April 1948, of the legislation establishing E.C.A. 

In these strikingly un-Russian measures for making the countries in the 
American sphere less open to Russian military or political penetration, 
America had a psychological advantage over its fellow ‘super-Power’ with 
which it had now fallen into an open competition for ascendancy. ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive’, and, a fortiori, than to take; and the 
advantage is enhanced when the giver has learnt the graceful art of being 
light-handed—as America had been learning it from trial and error in its 
dealings with the Latin American Republics. The Iron Curtain could not 
be made so impenetrable as to prevent the Soviet Union’s unwilling 
satellites from seeing that the same Russia which was taking their food, 
fuel, and plant for itself was simultaneously preventing them from receiv- 
ing from America the plant, fuel, and food that America was providing for 
luckier peoples on the non-Russian side of the new circum-global dividing 
line. At the same time, the peoples who were free to accept American aid 
because the Russians had no power, here, to interfere, were not being 
alienated from the Americans by any fear that theirs might be Danaan 
gifts insidiously offered as a means of establishing an American domination 
over the recipients. There can have been few cases in history in which 
a Power of overwhelmingly superior strength had inspired less anxiety in 
the hearts of associates who were virtually at this predominant Power’s 
mercy; and the reason was that the new departure in American policy 
was a revolutionary break with a traditional American ideal of isolationism, 
and that this change was being made by the American people with a regret 
that was transparently sincere. Plato had hit the mark in his observation 
that the only tolerable rulers are those who are reluctant to play the part. 
In 1947, America’s reluctance to assume the burden of hegemony was 
obvious. America’s European associates were much more afraid that it 
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might retire again into isolation than that it might acquire an appetite 
for domination; and this general confidence in the innocence of the inten- 
tions of the United States was as propitious for them as the general sus- 
picion of Russia’s intentions was inimical to Russia’s chances of ultimate 
victory in the international arena. 

Anyone who, since the end of the second World War, had had an 
opportunity of noticing the attitude of the Russian delegation at some 
international conference could see that the Russians were acutely aware 
of their unpopularity and their moral isolation; but it was equally evident 
that they were not convicted of sin; and it might be guessed that they 
accounted to themselves for the Capitalist World’s manifest hostility 
towards them by putting it down to a prejudice arising from fear due to 
a bad conscience. According to the primordial myth that communism 
had taken over from Christianity and Judaism, the Chosen People must 
always expect to see the heathen rage furiously together against them; and, 
as it had been after 1918, so it was turning out to be after 1945; the defeated 
Germans’ anti-Russian role was once again being taken over from them 
by the self-styled ‘democratic’ non-Communist victors. In putting puppet 
communist-dominated régimes into the saddle in the East European 
satellite countries, the Russians in their own eyes were, no doubt, not 
odiously suppressing local liberties, but legitimately providing for the 
elementary needs of the Soviet Union’s own security by making sure that 
Russia’s dangerously exposed Western glacis should not again be used as 
a jumping-off-ground for mounting capitalist assaults upon Russia at 
point-blank range. In commandeering these countries’ industrial plant, 
again, the Soviet Union, as the Russians saw it, was no doubt simply 
recouping itself, in a fringe of the hostile Capitalist World over which it 
had managed to secure control, for the malicious destruction, by a brutal 
capitalist invader, of the fruits of twelve years of Russian hard thinking 
and hard work. In obstructing these Russian efforts to secure some offset 
for grievous Russian losses in a war against a common enemy and some 
defence against a threat of.invasion from the West which still hung over 
Russia’s head, the Capitalist Powers were giving manifest proof of their 
ill will and bad intentions. The notion that they could be sincere in their 
profession of opposing Russian policy on behalf of the rights of small 
nations, and that they could regard Russia’s treatment of these small 
nations as ‘the acid test’ of Russia’s intentions in other fields, was perhaps 
never seriously entertained in Russian minds. 

In a situation in which the two parties thought so ill of one another’s 
policies and at the same time had so little genuine knowledge of what these 
policies really were, it might be doubted whether a breach could have 
been avoided; yet this question was bound to haunt the mind of an historian 
who had to record the troubles which this breach soon began to bring 
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upon Mankind. At the end of 1950 the public knowledge of the inner 
counsels of the principal governments concerned in the crucial international 
transactions in the spring of 1947 was still insufficient to allow of any but 
the most tentative judgement. The most that could be said, so far, was 
that the timing of the United States Government’s historic acts at this 
juncture might well have made an unfortunate impression on suspicious 
Russian minds, while at the same time it was quite unlikely in truth to 
have been inspired by the sinister motives that the Russians may have 
suspected in it. 

The unlucky concatenation of international events, on which the 
Russians may have put the worst construction, was the announcement of 
the Truman Offer of aid to Greece and Turkey on 12 March 1947, in 
Washington, two days after the opening in Moscow, on 10 March, of a 
conference between the Soviet Government and the Western Powers. The 
timing was unfortunate because the dominant issue on the agenda of the 
Moscow Conference was the Russian claim for reparations. This claim 
—like the damage in consideration of which it was made—was on a vast 
scale, and the Western Powers eventually rejected it—partly on the ground 
that, if they agreed to Russia’s indenting to this extent on the resources of 
ex-enemy territories now under Western occupation, the occupying Powers 
would find themselves having to pay these Russian bills out of their own 
‘ pockets. There was reason in the Western Powers’ rejection of the Russian 
demands, as well as in the Russians’ presentation of them; and in itself 
the issue was a question not of principle but of quantities, which ought to 
have been amenable to negotiation. In Russian minds, however, it was 
perhaps envenomed by the fact that, before the Western rejection of the 
Russian reparations claim on the ground of its exorbitance, the President 
of the United States had offered American financial aid to two small 
countries—commanding, between them, the strategic access from the 
Mediterranean to the Soviet Union’s ‘soft under-belly’ in the Ukraine and 
Transcaucasia—which the Western Powers had been trying, ever since 
the end of the war, to keep out of Russia’s clutches. Supposing that the 
offer which the United States had sprung upon the world on 10 March 
1947 had been not the Truman Offer to Greece and Turkey but the 
Marshall Offer eventually made on 5 June to all countries, including the 
Soviet Union, that had suffered severely in the war at the hands of 
Germany, is it conceivable that the Marshall Offer would have been 
accepted by the Russians at this earlier date, and that the Moscow Con- 
ference would then have taken a different turn that might have given it 
a happier ending, and so given the next chapter of international history 
a more auspicious start? 

The truth, of course, about the actual timing of the United States 
Government’s acts was that the Administration at Washington was living 
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from hand to mouth in trying to meet a succession of unconnected emer- 
gencies, and that, like all large administrative machines—including, 
without a doubt, the Administration at Moscow—the United States 
Government was not fully efficient in letting its right hand know what its 
left hand was doing. After the event it was not difficult to see that some- 
one at Washington must have blundered in failing to take account of the 
effect that the announcement of the Truman Offer, two days after the 
Moscow Conference had opened, was bound to have on Russian feelings 
and therefore on Russian policies; but this lack of departmental co- 
ordination and consequent lapse from diplomatic discretion was a fault 
which, however culpable, was at the opposite pole from the sinister design 
which the Russians may have read into it. It was a failure to see the wider 
consequences of an action that was demanded by a sudden local emergency, 
and this emergency was no mystery. The United States Government had 
been forced to take sudden action about Greece and Turkey because the 
Government of the United Kingdom had suddenly awoken to the fact that 
its public finances were on the verge of going on the rocks, and had 
accordingly told the Greek and American Governments that its financial 
plight made it necessary for it to cut its financial and military commit- 
ments in Greece at extremely short notice. The coincidence in date 
between this British ultimatum and the opening of the Moscow Conference 
was accidental; but accidents that escape notice are, of course, apt to have 
grave consequences. 

Even, however, if History had been kind enough to invert the order of 
the Truman and the Marshall Offer, the Truman Offer to Greece and 
Turkey, at whatever time it had been made, would have been bound to 
give the Soviet Government a shock; for it was a fresh jump—and one 
of a titanic span—in the growth of an American ‘hemisphere’ whose 
expansion since the war had dwarfed the war-time expansion of Hitler’s 
Europe and even Japan’s Eastern Asia. First, between the end of 1941 
and the summer of 1945, American sea power and air power had success- 
fully solved the immense logistical problem of carrying the United States’ 
western front westward, right across the Pacific, to the west coast of Japan 
and on beyond on to the Continent in South Korea; and the Russians’ 
satisfaction at recovering gratis, as a Russian windfall from an American 
victory, all the assets in Chinese and North Korean territory which they 
had lost through their defeat in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, must 
have been tempered by their also finding themselves faced, in con- 
sequence of the same American victory, by the United States standing on 
Japanese soil in the fallen Japanese Empire’s shoes. And now, on 12 
March 1947, the Americans had made a jump of not much shorter length 
and of much greater speed across the combined breadth of the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean from Greenland to the Bosphorus. Compared with 
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these two American feats, Hitler’s ephemeral war-time performance of 
striding ‘at one prance to Turkey from France’, like the Old Man of 
Coblenz in Edward Lear’s nonsense rhyme, must have seemed child’s 
play to startled Russian observers. 

Moreover, the narrow seas leading from the mouth of the Aegean into 
the Black Sea approaches to the Ukraine and Transcaucasia, which the 
American colossus now bestrode, were a strategic position which was 
bound to give any Government at Moscow more anxiety than the Sea of 
Japan and the Straits of Tsushima, which were merely the maritime 
approaches to the Soviet Far East; for the Far East, after all, though part 
of the main body of the Soviet Union, was half-insulated from the rest 
by the thinly populated mountainous country of Central Siberia; and 
even if it were temporarily overrun by foreign enemies—as it had been 
overrun between 1918 and 1922—the main body, extending from the 
wheatfields of Western Siberia to the black country in the Ukraine, would 
have suffered no paralysing blow. On the other hand, a threat to the 
Ukraine and to Transcaucasia was a threat to the Soviet Union’s vital 
organs. This was the reason why the Soviet Government had followed in 
the Imperial Russian Government’s footsteps in trying, after the second 
World War, to bring North Persia, Turkey, and Greece, as well as Eastern 
Europe, under its control; and the anxiety and hostility aroused in the 
West by these post-war Russian attempts to protect the Soviet Union’s 
heart by embarking on an aggressive policy towards the Soviet Union’s 
southern neighbours was the reason why the United States Government 
forestalled Russia, on 12 March 1947, in stepping in to fill a vacuum that 
was on the point of being created in Greece by Great Britain’s withdrawal. 

The unhappy truth was that a mutual suspicion gave birth on both 
sides to acts which seemed as legitimately defensive to the party that took 
them as they seemed provocatively offensive from the other party’s point 
of view. In this atmosphere, one act provoked another in a vicious circle; 
and this was certainly the general origin of the breach between the Soviet 
Union and the United States in the spring of 1947. 

The ultimately world-wide effects of this breach made themselves felt 
first in Europe over Germany. The successive failures of the Moscow 
Conference (10 March-24 April 1947) and the London Conference (21 
November-15 December 1947) led to a collaboration in Western Germany 
first between the United States and the United Kingdom and then between 
the two English-speaking Powers and France; and this collaboration 
became steadily closer and more exclusive. The Soviet Government’s 
move to prevent the establishment of a West German state under the 
Western Powers’ auspices was their blockade of the enclave under the 
Western Powers’ administration in Berlin, and the failure of the blockade 
was a major blow for the Soviet Union; for it not only eclipsed its hopes 
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of securing the establishment of a single centralized German state which 
the Soviet Government might manage to control in its own interest 
through a few men placed in key positions at the centre; it also lowered 
Russian prestige throughout the world by giving the English-speaking 
Powers an opportunity of winning a bloodless victory over the Soviet 
Union by demonstrating a strength and efficiency in the air which the 
Russians forbore to challenge. Meanwhile, in Asia, the Russo-American 
struggle for world dominion was beginning to go the opposite way; for 
American policy in China was being laid in ruins by the débdcle of the 
Kuomintang and triumph of the Chinese communists. In 1947-8, how- 
ever, the war in China was still primarily a civil war; the profit that the 
Soviet Government was to draw from the Chinese communists’ eventually 
decisive victory had not yet accrued; and in 1947-8 Russia found itself 
with no genuine ally in the world. The failure to agree over Korea seemed 
at the time a small matter compared to the failure to agree over Germany, 
and the consequences that this was to have in 1950 were still beyond the 
horizon—at any rate for Western observers. 

South-East Asia and Latin America, again, both still lay outside the 
main international arena. In Indonesia and Indo-China the fighting still 
wore the familiar appearance of a struggle between native nationalists 
and West European imperialists whose prestige had been perhaps 
irreparably damaged, in their local subjects’ esteem, by their ignominious 
overthrow at Japanese hands during the recent world war. The United 
States Government was still holding aloof, while the attitude of American 
public opinion was still being governed more by a traditional Gladstonian 
sympathy with peoples ‘rightly struggling to be free’ from European 
imperialism than by a suspicion that these local nationalist insurgents 
might, whether unintentionally or deliberately, in effect be playing Russia’s 
game. As for Latin America, measures to evict communists from trade 
unions and from legislatures were being taken in some of the republics, 
but the Soviet Union seemed even more remote from the Latin American 
scene than from the South-East Asian at this stage. The widening of the 
conflict between Russia and the Western World to literally world-wide 
dimensions was still to come. 
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1. The Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan 


At the beginning of 1947 the business of making peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland had been disposed of and the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, about to take up at Moscow the less tract- 
able problems of Germany and Austria, was proceeding to this task 
against the background of achievement in the five lesser cases. It seemed 
to optimists that the post-war world was almost ready to make a start 
after an inevitable, but creditably short, interval of taking stock and 
clearing up. 

In the United States of America the direction of foreign policy passed 
at the beginning of this year into new hands. On 10 January General 
George C. Marshall succeeded Mr. Byrnes as Secretary of State, while in 
Congress the Republican victories in the 1946 mid-term elections had 
transferred the chairmanship of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. On these two men in particular 
rested the responsibility of evolving an American foreign policy to fit the 
circumstances of the post-war world and the further responsibility of 
securing for that policy support in their own country and success abroad. 
Unlike European statesmen in comparable situations they had little 
guidance from tradition. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the chief concern of the United 
States, founded in breach from Europe, had been to shield America from 
Europe while America organized its own political life. ‘In the main, 
American diplomacy was simply a function, over this century and a 
quarter [sc. from the Revolution to the end of the nineteenth century], of 
the larger effort to establish and consolidate an independent continent- 
nation, and to protect its position in the Western Hemisphere.’! This 
isolationism did not, by reason of its original motive, extend to relations 
with countries outside Europe, and it gradually weakened as fear of 
Europe declined. From eschewing relations with Europe on the sup- 
position that such relations must be dangerous, American policy passed 
into a new phase of seeking a relationship which would be safe. “The 
diplomatic history of the years from 1898 to 1939 can usefully be summed 
up as a period of experimental groping towards a new relationship of the 
United States to the rest of the world.’ This groping was not very suc- 


IW. W. Rostow: ‘American Foreign Policy’, The Fortnightly Review, June 1947, p. 394- 
2 Thid. 
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cessful, and the United States appeared to be retreating again into isola- 
tionism until Hitler (for some) and Pearl Harbour (for more) wrenched 
attention beyond the confines of the hemisphere. When the second 
World War was over, two other developments had demonstrated the 
impossibility of the United States remaining impervious to world events. 
The first was the increased range of weapons of war, which extended to 
the United States the traditional British concern to prevent the domina- 
tion of Europe by any single Power; the second was the realization that 
American nineteenth-century policy had been possible only because of 
the maritime rule of Britannia. In addition, appreciation of the enormous 
material power of the United States prompted thoughts about the moral 
responsibilities of power. Speaking at Princeton University on 22 February 
1947,1 General Marshall attacked the negative attitude of the U.S.A. 
after the first World War and pleaded for a full understanding of ‘the 
special position that the United States now occupies in the world, geo- 
graphically, financially, militarily, and scientifically, and the implications 
involved. The development of a sense of the overwhelming importance of 
this country’s acts, and failures to act, in relation to world order and 
security—these, in my opinion, are great “‘musts’’ for your generation.’ 

If, however, American leaders and American opinion were ready after 
the war to sanction American participation in world affairs commensurate 
with American strength, this did not appear to involve the sort of leader- 
ship which other Powers had, in turn and single-handed, provided or 
imposed, when in the past they had had the chance. On the contrary, 
the dominant idea immediately after the war was a new world system 
comparable with coalition government at the national level. The great 
Powers were to work together and no part of the world was to escape their 
combined benevolence; no one Power would anywhere assert a primacy, 
and spheres of influence were taboo. The United Nations Organization 
was designed and built on these lines. Events during 1946 had raised 
serious doubts and revealed grave difficulties, but at the beginning of 1947 
there was still a certain amount of that curiously hybrid commodity, 
officially called cautious optimism, which consists almost entirely of 
hope unsupported by faith. Soon there was not even this, and the 
United States were abruptly faced with the task of evolving a foreign 
policy for a world in which coalition government by a concert of Powers 
was impracticable. 

The problem before the Truman administration and the new Republi- 
can Congress was not the abstract one of providing leadership in a dis- 
tressed world. The principal objective was pre-set. The leading role 
which the United States now reluctantly assumed had as its guiding 


7 U.S.A. Department of State Bulletin (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office) (here- 
after referred to as Department of State Bulletin), 2 March 1947, pp. 390-1. 
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theme opposition to communism and opposition to Russian expansion 
beyond the internationally recognized limits of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Of one thing Americans were certain. They were 
hostile to communism. Russian policy, on the other hand, was based on 
belief in the ultimate success of communism all over the world and on the 
positive determination to speed the predestined course of history, as 
declared in the Marxist evolutionary creed. Therefore, whether at the 
beginning of 1947 Americans realized it or not, the disaccord in the con- 
cert of great Powers led logically to a series of Russo-American dis- 
agreements on particular issues, accompanied on a wider scale by a clash 
of rival ideas and values such as had not occurred for several centuries. 
At the same time relations between the protagonists were becoming still 
further complicated by new techniques, chief among them the fifth column 
of foreign-sponsored insurrectionaries and devices for maintaining the 
semblance, while destroying the substance, of the sovereign independence 
of small states. Rival Powers could not in these circumstances approach 
closer than arm’s length, and even had they been able to do so, there were 
unexpressed doubts about the advantages of closer contact, since the 
traditional objective of international discussion—the treaty or agreement 
—was becoming debased by frequent breaches of standing engagements. 

During 1946 active American interference in Europe had been primarily 
concerned with relief, envisaged as a commitment not only temporary 
but also brief; but certain events had presaged American action which 
would extend farther in time and scope than most American citizens yet 
imagined: the formation by President Truman of a Famine Emergency 
Committee under the chairmanship of ex-President Hoover’ and the 
abnormally severe winter of 1946-7 which followed; exchanges of notes 
about the Straits? and about the elections in Poland;3 the cruise of the 
U.S.S. Missouri in the Mediterranean in April 1946 and of the aircraft 
carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt in the same waters in August and September; 
the despatch of the Porter Economic Mission to Greece in January 1947. 
Then on 24 February 1947 the British Ambassador in Washington delivered 
to the State Department a note* in which the British government declared 
that economic necessity dictated the relinquishment of British financial 
and military burdens in Greece as from the end of the current financial 
year, that is to say, in precisely five weeks’ time. 

Three days later the President and his new Secretary of State conferred 
with Congressional leaders of both parties in the Senate and the House. 
The President was due to pay a formal visit to Mexico City, whither he 


1 Members of this committee proceeded to Europe during March 1946. 
2 U.S. notes to Russia dated 19 August and 9 October 1946. 

3 See below, p. 186. 

4 Cf. Daily Telegraph, 1 March 1947. 
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duly travelled, returning to Washington on 6 March 1947.' A holiday 
trip to the Caribbean, which was to have followed, was cancelled, and on 
9 March fifteen leading politicians, including the ranking Republican 
and Democrat members of the Foreign Affairs, Military, and Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Senate and of the House, were called into con- 
sultation at the White House. On 10 March the Manchester Guardian 
admitted that ‘the British note on Greece was the first admission from 
Britain herself that the Pax Britannica . . . now belongs to the history 
books’, and on the next day the New York Times, adverting to Austria and 
Czechoslovakia in 1938, asserted that ‘the issue of Greece is bigger than 
Greece itself’. Such pronouncements, added to the cancellation of the 
Presidential vacation and the summoning of a joint session of both Houses 
of Congress, provided the emotional background to the speech in which 
President Truman propounded to Congress on 12 March 1947? the policy 
which, forthwith linked with the most famous pronouncement on foreign 
affairs by any American President, became known as the Truman-Monroe, 
or simply the Truman, Doctrine. 

The President reported that he had received an urgent request from 
Greece for economic assistance and for the services of American technical, 
economic, and administrative experts. The President outlined the suffer- 
ings of Greece since 1940 and its present dual predicament of impending 
economic collapse and inability to assert the authority of the state against 
terrorist activities. He said that American aid was essential to the con- 
tinued survival of a free Greece. Great Britain had helped to the limit of 
British capabilities, and the United Nations could not give the kind of help 
required. Similarly, in Turkey British help was about to cease and the 
U.S.A. must provide what was required to continue the modernization of 
Turkey, to safeguard its independence and so to preserve order in the 
Middle East. The President believed ‘that it must be the policy of the 
U.S.A. to support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities, or by outside pressure’. He therefore asked Congress to 
appropriate $400 million for aid to Greece and Turkey up to 30 June 
1948 and to authorize the despatch to those countries of American military 
and civilian missions. 

President Truman’s address constituted formal and unequivocal notice 
from the highest authority that the traditional American policy of cold- 
shouldering Europe was at an end. The President declared that in certain 
circumstances it was in the interests of the United States to interfere any- 
where in the world. This was particularly important from the European 


* General Marshall left for the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers on 5 March. 

2 Congressional Record, 12 March 1947, pp. 1980-1; Documents on International Affairs 1947-8 
(London, Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952) (hereafter 
referred to as Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8), p. 2. 
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point of view, for Europe required more than the presence of American 
troops in Germany to be convinced of the decline of American isolationism. 
Secondly, the Truman Doctrine signalized an innovation in American 
political thinking. It implied that in the official American view the 
Russians must be stopped. Before the second World War American 
thinking about the Germans had never got as far as that. Though Russia 
was not mentioned in the President’s speech, no intelligent person could 
possibly miss the point and the American press saw to it that the unin- 
telligent got the point too.! Consequently, thirdly, it was clear that the 
Truman Doctrine was not limited to Greek or Turkish predicaments. 
The plight of Greece and the fears of Turkey happened to provide the 
occasion for a formulation of American policy which was primarily evoked 
by the coincidence of Russian expansion and British contraction in the 
eastern Mediterranean. The mastery of the Suez Canal was hardly less 
obviously in issue than the mastery of the Dardanelles.” 

The promulgation of the Truman Doctrine having been as sudden as 
its content was important, opinion in the United States was divided and 
perplexed. Besides miscellaneous criticisms? there were four main lines of 
attack on the new policy: that it would lead to war; that it was imperial- 
istic; that it by-passed the United Nations; that it was too expensive. 

Senator Taft was reported to have said that the United States would 
declare war on Russia if ‘Russia tried to force a communist government on 
Cuba’.* On such lines it was argued that American interference designed 

to affect the form of government of any state in eastern Europe would * 
provoke a Russian declaration of war. It was indeed implied that any 
such Russian action would be wholly understandable and even justifiable. 
Senator Johnson of Colorado went farther, alleging in a broadcast dis- 
cussion that the ‘vulgar display of the American flag in Turkey and our 
threat to send a token army there must lead to war with Russia’. The 
Truman policy was a ‘military proposal pure and simple’, comparable 
with ‘Britain’s obsolete and insane scheme to stop Russia at the Turkish 
border’. Against this view Senator Brewster argued in the same discussion 

! The headlines of the New York Times on 13 March 1947, the day after the speech, announced 
‘Truman acts to save nation from Red rule’. This paper had already, on 9 March, published a 
despatch from London in which its London correspondent wrote: ‘Shorn ofits diplomatic verbiage 
the Greek problem is that of checking Soviet expansion towards the key strategic area of the 
eastern Mediterranean.’ 

2 There was some criticism of the methods chosen to counter Russian strategic expansion. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, for instance, in the New York Herald- Tribune of 11 March 1947, advocated 
a military guarantee to Turkey. He regarded Greeks, Arabs, and Persians as merely peripheral 
from the strategic standpoint. 

3 In this category may be cited Representative Buffett’s opinion, expressed on 18 March, that 
the President’s policy was ‘terribly stupid and misled’, as he was falling into a communist trap 
for sucking troops away from the defence of America (Congressional Record, 18 March 1947, pp. 


2215 seqq.). Other critics objected to helping a Greek king and government stigmatized as a 
reactionary clique. 4 New York Times, 16 March 1947. 
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that, since Greece was not within the Russian preserve and since there was 
no threat to an established Russian position, the Russians could not take 
offence unless they had aggressive intentions.! But it was precisely these 
intentions which were hidden from the rest of the world, with the result 
that opinion in the west knew not how to balance fear of further Russian 
expansion against fear of the approach of a new war. Supporters of the 
administration argued that both the one and the other could best be halted 
by a show of American determination, while it was argued against them 
that the new policy would provoke the Russians beyond hypersensitive 
irritability into aggressive truculence. 

Moreover, the brusque advancing of American lines of defence into the 
eastern Mediterranean roused the favourite American bugbear of 
imperialism. Although it was recognized that this new commitment was 
brought about by the decline of British material power, there was never- 
theless a definite feeling that Americans should not step into cast-off 
British shoes which, being of the wrong cut for Americans, would set the 
great western democracy dancing along an alien path. Assuming British 
responsibilities was interpreted in some quarters as a campaign to save the 
British Empire, and Senator Pepper exclaimed against setting ‘us on the 
path of empire’ and so endangering the American way of life. Faced, 
however, with the recent expansion of the Russian imperium, most Ameri- 
cans resigned themselves, even if without enthusiasm, to an assumption of 
activity which appeared on the-whole less dangerous than inaction.” 

The third principal line of criticism was more damaging. To the charges 
of accelerating the approach of war and embarking on an imperialist 
course the President and his supporters could reply by pleading the 
inexorability of events and the misdeeds of the Russians, as well as by 
denying all bellicose or imperialist intentions. To the charge of treating 
the United Nations with something less than due consideration the reply 
was less satisfactory. This charge was in two parts. On the one hand were 
those who maintained that assistance to Greece and Turkey should be 
given by and through the United Nations and not directly by the United 
States; on the other hand were those who blamed the President for not 
laying his intentions before the United Nations before announcing and 
implementing them. The first objection was one of substance; the second 
went only to tactics. 

The general American attitude towards the United Nations Organiza- 
tion differed from the European attitude because the Americans had 

* A broadcast discussion on 20 April 1947 between Senators Edwin C. Johnson, Brewster, 
Saltonstall, and H. Alexander Smith: University of Chicago Round Table, 4 April 1947. Senator 
Johnson was a Democrat; his three colleagues Republicans. 

? The Christian Science Monitor, for instance, pointed out on 17 March that since the beginning 


of the second World War the U.S.S.R. had acquired some 260,160 square miles and 
22,374,000 souls. 
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experienced neither the extravagance of hope nor the exaggeration of 
disappointment which in Europe had accompanied the birth and death of 
the League of Nations. For Europeans the United Nations Organization 
represented a sober second attempt, but in America it was a great new 
experiment, experimental indeed, but also great and new. Consequently 
the implications of its omission from the programme of assistance for 
Greece and Turkey shocked and startled America. In a Jefferson Day 
speech on 5 April 1947! the President sought to represent his Doctrine as 
a source of strength to the United Nations. ‘In supporting the United 
Nations we must, when necessary, supplement its activities. By aiding the 
free nations to maintain their freedom we strengthen the United Nations in 
the performance of their functions.’ But there was no hiding the blow to 
the prestige of the United Nations, now treated as an infant body to be 
carefully nursed and hopefully cherished.? The President’s words could 
be both true and sincere and yet appear at the same time somewhat 
casuistical. Again, therefore, American opinion found little cause for 
rejoicing, but acquiesced in a lesser evil, recognizing the United Nations’ 
lack of funds, force, and unanimity. M.Blum summed up this aspect of the 
matter in Le Populaire on 20 May: ‘L’Amérique n’a pas cessé de croire a 
PONU; elle n’a pas varié dans sa résolution de rendre l’ONU de plus en 
plus consistante et de plus en plus puissante. Mais elle constate que 
ses progrés sont lents, que ses organismes centraux sont fréquemment 
paralysés par ses dissensions internes, que ses instruments spécialisés se 
mettent lentement en place ou ne possédent pas des moyens d’action 
appropriés.’ If that was the judgement of Washington when evolving the 
Truman Doctrine, it is probably true that in the next few months the 
American nation, saddened but enlightened, tended to endorse it. 
Finally, there was the question of the cost of having an active foreign 
policy. Preserving freedom wherever in the world it was attacked involved 
an outlay at once unpredictable and large. Greece and Turkey today; 
tomorrow may be Hungary, Syria, Persia, and countless other countries, 
whose needs would be easier to assess than their reliability. Moreover, the 
Republican Party was pledged to reduce taxation, and Congressional 
watchdogs of the public interest inquired anxiously about the effect of the 
Truman programme on prices within the United States. The President 
replied? that the object of his foreign policy was to prevent starvation and 
preserve freedom, not to bring domestic prices down; supporters of aid 


1 Documents on American Foreign Relations 1947 (Princeton University Press for World Peace 
Foundation, 1949), pp. 7-8. 

2 Senator Saltonstall, in the broadcast discussion already cited, said that if the United Nations 
were given too much to do they would be killed. This was no doubt true, but it was also dis- 
couraging to many people who had not thought of this product of victory in war as a weakling. 

3 In a statement issued on 5 June 1947 in reply to a speech by Senator Taft. For the full text 
of the President’s statement see New York Herald- Tribune, 6 June 1947. 
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for Greece and Turkey emphasized that this was an extension of the settled 
policy which had produced UNRRA, and was not a precedent for un- 
limited spending abroad; yet Senator Malone was cheered by a large 
assembly of disabled veterans when he told them at Las Vegas on 19 
August that the wealth of the country was being syphoned off, and that 
anybody who wanted to stop communism could begin in the United States 
and had no need to go to Greece. 

The public debate on the Truman Doctrine, and the debates in the 
Senate and the House, showed that the United States were not prepared 
for the sudden plunge into the waters of the Mediterranean. Criticism was 
in many instances strong, but the dominant note was of perplexity rather 
than hostility. In Congress the issue was not whether the President’s 
requested legislation would be enacted, but how far the Bill introduced 
into the House on 18 March would be modified. 

Testifying before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 20 March 
1947! Mr. Dean Acheson? rested his case on the broadest basis. He 
emphasized the larger issue of freedom against totalitarianism; he urged 
the need for speed and the incapacity of the United Nations to give help 
fast enough; he declared that the freedom of Greece was vital to the 
whole free world. Much of the sting was taken out of the opposition by an 
amendment, submitted by Senator Vandenberg on 31 March,} requiring 
the abandonment of the programme in any one of three events: a request 
to that effect by a representative Greek or Turkish government; a vote in 
the Security Council (the U.S.A. waiving the veto) or in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to the effect that continuance was rendered 
unnecessary as a result of action or aid by the United Nations; or a finding 
by the President that the programme was either substantially fulfilled or in- 
capable of fulfilment. Thereupon, on 3 April, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee sent the Bill to the Senate by a unanimous vote of 13-0, 
and on 16 April 1947 the equivalent committee of the House recorded a 
favourable vote of 12 ayes against 3 neutrals voting ‘present’. 

Increased Republican support was assured when, on 22 April,® Senator 
Taft, in a speech minimizing the novel aspects of the Bill, came off the 
fence and said that it would be a mistake to repudiate the President at this 
stage. Senators Pepper and Taylor summed up the objections of the 
dissentients in an amendment? which sought to cut out all aid to Turkey 
and all military aid to Greece on the grounds that the Bill involved 
incalculable expense and meant the death blow to the United Nations and 

* Department of State Bulletin, 30 March 1947, pp. 580-3. 

? At this time Under-Secretary of State. 

3 Congressional Record, 31 March 1947, pp. 2848-9. 


* Section 5 of the Act. This was the only substantial alteration made to the Bill. 
5 Ten members of the Committee were absent. 


® Congressional Record, 22 April 1947, p. 3786. 7 Ibid. 25 March 1947, pp. 2525-9. 
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to all hopes of a peaceful solution of the differences between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. Instead, Senator Pepper proposed the despatch to 
Greece of a U.N. investigating commission and the creation of a U.N. 
fund for Greece, to which the United States would contribute. (These 
proposals followed similar proposals made by Mr. Gromyko to the Security 
Council three days earlier.)!' This amendment was lost? and the Bill 
eventually received Senatorial approval on 22 April by 67 votes to 23. 
The House followed suit on g May by 287 votes to 107, after its Rules 
Committee had given its sanction by the narrow margin of 6 votes to 5.3 
The President signed the Bill on 22 May 1947.4 

This was not quite the end of the legislative battle, since the necessary 
funds had still to be appropriated. The $400 million requested for Greece 
and Turkey by no means constituted the only call on the foreign bounty 
of Congress. The administration was also asking for $350 million for 
general aid for other countries;5 $725 million for reconstruction and 
occupation costs in Germany, Austria, Japan, and Korea; $78 million for 
relief in Korea, and $73°5 million for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion—a total of $1,626°5 million. The House Appropriations Committee 
reduced this total to $1,300 million, but the Senate restored nearly all 
the cuts.° 

Over three months had elapsed since the President’s address to the 
joint session of Congress on 12 March 1947. The Congress and the nation 
had ended by approving the President’s proposals for Greece and Turkey, 
but at the same time notice had been served on the State Department that 
it would not get any more money that way. If it wanted more, it must 
think again. In fact it had already been doing so. 

General Marshall returned to Washington from the Moscow Con- 
ference on 26 April 1947. He returned from Europe aware that post-war 
recovery was not materializing as anticipated and that post-war inter- 
national collaboration was on the rocks; aware, too, that in consequence 


1 Mr. Gromyko maintained that Turkey had no moral right to any help at all. Greece had 
such a right but should not be prepared to receive help at the cost of becoming an American 
satellite. Mr: Gromyko had some success in representing American policy as simply a political 
and ideological attack on Russia with Greece as an opportune forum. He also argued that it was 
part of an American campaign to sabotage the United Nations. 

2 A similar amendment was moved and debated in the House and likewise defeated. 

3 The parties divided as follows: in the Senate, Republicans 35 for and 16 against, Democrats 
32 for and 7 against; in the House, Republicans 127 for and 93 against, Democrats 160 for and 
13 against. In the House the total adverse vote included also Representative Marcantonio of the 
American Labour Party. 

4 Documents on American Foreign Relations 1947, pp. 674-8; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 10. 

5 Mr. William L. Clayton told the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on 25 February that 
the countries involved were Poland, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Greece, and China. At a later 
stage Trieste was included in the Bill. 

© The chief exception was $18 million cut by the House Committee out of the $350 million 
requested for general aid. Events in Poland and Hungary were held to have disqualified those 
countries from participation in this part of the overseas programme. 
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the complete economic and political collapse of Europe was a possibility. 
Temporary post-war agencies, such as UNRRA, and piecemeal American 
stop-gap intervention, such as American aid to Greece, would not suffice 
to save the situation. As a first step the Secretary of State established in 
his Department a Policy Planning Staff, whose first duty was to survey the 
world’s economic position, in consultation with foreign governments, as 
a preliminary to the elaboration of a more permanent, positive, and 
global American foreign policy.! 

While many Americans, in and out of Congress, had been taken aback 
by the amount of money which the administration was asking them to 
disburse for various foreign purposes, official thinking was proceeding to 
the view that far greater sums would be required. But the Truman 
Doctrine was not the right instrument for extracting these sums. The 
unpopularity of its military and ideological aspects had been emphasized 
by a number of commentators,” and their diagnosis had received some 
confirmation from the large attendances at Mr. Wallace’s public meetings 
and the success of a Wallace candidate at a by-election in Washington 
state.’ The idea of the clash of arms and ideas was so abhorrent that many 
people still refused even to contemplate it and continued to cling to the 
more agreeable belief that candour was the best policy in dealing with the 
Russians. This faith had probably been weakened by the unsatisfactory 
nature of the Polish elections,+ by the arrest and disappearance of Mr. 
Kovacs’ and by the failure of the Moscow talks on Germany,°® but popular 
disappointment with the Russian attitude had not yet swelled to the 
degree of annoyance and distrust which it assumed after the flight of 
Mr. Nagy,’ the execution of Mr. Petkov,’ and, nearer home, the resort in 
the United States to compulsory military service, loyalty tests, and con- 
tinued high taxes. It so happened, therefore, that the administration and 
public opinion could most easily find common ground by developing 
foreign policy from the economic angle, and this coincided with the most 
urgent dictates of the situation and with the natural inclinations of the 
policy makers in the State Department. When on 5 June 19479 General 
Marshall outlined at Harvard a plan for Europe, which was no less a plan 
for American policy for some years to come, it marked an advance from 
the Truman Doctrine in three main ways: it dealt with Europe in general 
and not with specific states; it was first and foremost an economic plan, 


* The chief of this staff was Mr. George F. Kennan, a former Minister-Counsellor and chargé 
d’affaires in Moscow. 

* See, for instance, Mr. James Reston in the New York Times of g May and Mr. Walter 
Lippmann in the New York Herald-Tribune of 10 May 1947. 

° For Mr. Wallace’s policy and campaign see below, pp. 43 seqq. 

+ See below, p. 185. 5 See below, p. 190. ® See below, p. 228. 

7 See below, p. 191. 8 See below, p. 195. 

° Department of State Bulletin, 15 June 1947, pp. 1159-60; Documents (R.LI.A.) for 1947-8, 
Pp. 23. 
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whatever ulterior motives or expectations might be imputed to its pro- 
moters; and it boldly envisaged the continuance of the plan for over four 
years. 

General Marshall’s Harvard speech was not a bolt from the blue. 
Speaking at Cleveland, Mississippi, on 8 May 1947,' the day before the 
final vote in the House on the Bill to provide aid for Greece and Turkey, 
Mr. Acheson had prepared his agricultural and business audience? for 
vigorous governmental action to subsidize Europe’s deficiency of dollars 
in its international trade balance. He began by referring to the material 
destruction caused by the war, the failure to revive the workshops of 
Germany and Japan owing to the failure to make peace, and the excep- 
tional droughts and cold of the past year. He gave details of American 
contributions to recovery, which were, he said, ‘chiefly’ in the national 
interest, since they helped to secure stability and peace. He then came to 
the dollar gap. Before the war the value of American exports of goods and 
services was about $4,000 million; in 1947 these were estimated to be 
worth $16,000 million. Imports, on the other hand, were worth only about 
$8,000 million. Foreign countries were therefore faced with the problem 
of finding a further $8,000 million to pay for the goods and services which 
the United States were providing. About $5,000 million were being offset 
by loans and grants of various kinds, leaving $3,000 million to be covered 
by private investment or by drawing on reserves of foreign exchange or of 
gold. Yet even then the $16,000 million worth of goods and services 
supplied by the United States and so precariously paid for were not 
enough to finance essential reconstruction and to guarantee a minimum 
standard of health. In short, Europe needed even more than it was get- 
ting, but could not even pay for what it was already receiving. In these 
circumstances the United States must do certain things. They must 
import as much as possible; this was a matter of common sense, not of 
charity, and here Mr. Acheson bestowed a commendatory glance at the 
Geneva Conference of eighteen nations, which had that day assembled to 
discuss the reduction of commercial barriers. Further emergency financing 
would be necessary. Assistance would have to be concentrated where it 
would be most effective for the preservation of political and economic 
stability and freedom. Reconstruction in Germany and Japan must be 
energetically forwarded. The administration would require the extension 
of its powers to control the domestic sale, transport, and export of a 
limited number of commodities. 

! Ibid. 18 May 1947, pp. 991-4 and p. 17 respectively. 

2 The Delta Council, before which the speech was made, was an association of persons 
connected with agricultural and business organizations, and chiefly interested in cotton. 

3 This speech was described by Soviet News on 28 May 1947 as an attempt to provide American 


opinion with fresh reasons for pursuing the policy implicit in the Truman Doctrine, the original 
reasons having failed to convince. 
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The most important passages in this speech were those in which the 
Under-Secretary of State assumed that it was the business of the govern- 
ment of the United States to help foreign countries to buy what they 
needed from the United States. He was not alone in this view. In the 
Republican ranks Mr. Harold E. Stassen, a candidate for his party’s 
nomination for the Presidency, advocated on 21 May 1947 the setting 
aside, each year for ten years, 10 per cent. of the nation’s production of 
goods and food to form a fund to underpin freedom and peace;' and on 23 
May the New York Herald-Tribune referred to ‘the greatest single problem 
now confronting the United States . . . the problem of the long-term 
use to which we are to put our economic strength in a shattered world 
which is nearly everywhere else economically prostrate’. 

On 5 June 1947 General Marshall made the speech at Harvard which 
initiated the European Recovery Programme. After referring to the self- 
evident seriousness and complexity of world problems and after stressing 
the ‘dislocation of the entire fabric of European economy’—even more 
serious than the visible destruction wrought by war—the Secretary of 
State asserted that ‘the rehabilitation of the economic structure of Europe 
quite evidently will require a much longer time and greater effort than 
had been foreseen’. European industry was no longer producing enough 
goods to exchange for food; farmers could no longer buy what they 
required and so were deprived of the incentive to produce. In these 
circumstances governments had had to exhaust their reserves of foreign 
currency in buying foreign food. “The truth of the matter is that Europe’s 
requirements for the next three or four years of foreign foods and other 
essential products—principally from America—are so much greater than 
her present ability to pay that she must have substantial additional help, 
or face economic, social, and political deterioration of a very grave 
character.’ It was logical for the United States to help. American policy 
was ‘directed not against any country or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos’. But first Europeans must reach some 
agreement on their requirements and on steps to ‘give proper effect to 
whatever action might be undertaken by this government’. The prepara- 
tion of a programme was a matter for Europe and the programme must 
be ‘a joint one, agreed to by a number, if not all European nations’. 

Some nine months later the twist given to events by the Marshall Plan 
was put into words by Count Sforza, a veteran student of European 
affairs and a statesman intimately associated with the Plan’s execution:? 

“The task of making peace was viewed as a series of separate problems, 


* Mr, Stassen had returned to the United States on 29 April from a nine weeks’ tour which 
took him to eighteen countries and had as its high light an interview with Marshal Stalin on 
g April (see below, p. 27). 

* Carlo Sforza: “Italy, the Marshall Plan and the ‘‘Third Force”,’ Foreign Affairs, April 1948, 
PP. 450 seqq. 
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to be dealt with through a process of endless bargaining which resulted 
almost always in a success for Russian tactics and an extension of Soviet 
influence. European problems were never viewed as an organized whole, 
and economic reconstruction was looked upon as a problem of procuring 
emergency aid which would set in motion again a mechanism which had 
supposedly only jammed. In other words, each country tried to carry 
on from day to day by means of American aid, without plans and, as a 
result, often with a waste of relief funds. Naturally there was no European 
recovery. ‘This went on for about two years, until at last General Marshall 
brought everyone’s attention to the main point: he said simply that all 
Europe was wounded, and that what had to be healed was the economic 
and social structure of Europe as a whole.’ 

Count Sforza added that the Marshall Plan had three essentials: ‘It 
puts the initiative for reconstruction in the hands of the countries of 
Europe; it requires the maximum of co-ordination of efforts; and it makes 
the economic factor dominant over all other considerations.’ 

For Europe the Marshall offer was like manna from heaven, and it did 
not require much imagination to grasp it with fervour. For the U.S.A. 
the plan was a catalyst. Americans wanted to help Europe but had been 
afraid of going about it in the wrong way. Now they set to work with 
characteristic thoroughness and eagerness. During the ensuing summer 
over 200 members of Congress visited Europe,! including the members of 
a special committee, which, under the chairmanship of Representative 
Christian R. Herter, visited many European countries in a spirit of 
vigilant, but friendly, criticism; at home three committees established by 
the President investigated the probable impact of the Plan on the 
American economy.” Finally, for the U.S.S.R. the Plan meant that the 
U.S.A. had seized the initiative in world affairs and in so doing had 
forced upon the Russian government an exceedingly difficult choice. 
Before considering the nature of that choice and the consequences of the 
Russian decision to withdraw all eastern Europe from the scope of Ameri- 
can beneficence it is necessary-to consider Russian policy and the relations 
between the two great Powers during the first half of 1947. 


! Barbara Ward: The West at Bay, (London, Allen and Unwin, 1948), p. 134. 

2 These three committees were: (a) a committee, presided over by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Harriman, which examined the limits to which the U.S.A. might safely go in giving foreign 
aid. Mr. Paul G. Hoffmann, later appointed Chief of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
was a member of this committee; (b) a committee, presided over by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Krug, to examine the ‘state of our national resources’; and (c) a committee, presided over by 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, to examine ‘the impact of our national economy of aid to other countries’. 
The establishment of these committees was announced on 22 June 1947. Already on 12 June it 
had been announced that Mr. William L. Clayton, Under-Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs in the State Department, would go to Europe, including Russia, to explore ‘the possi- 
bility of developing a programme of unified self-aid’ in Europe. 
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2. Russo-American Relations to the Russian Rejection of the 
Marshall Plan 


Discussion of Russian policy rests to a disquietingly large extent on 
deduction and assumption. The reasons for this are too well known to 
require restatement. 

The long-term aim of Russian policy has been assumed to be the world- 
wide triumph of Marxist socialism, commonly called communism." All 
else would then be deemed to be subservient to this paramount aim—and 
therefore tactical. Yet this is not a complete diagnosis and possibly one 
which is quite out of date. While it may at one time have been true that 
the preservation of the U.S.S.R. and of its present government was 
merely an important item in the fight to preserve and extend communism, 
it is impossible to resist the feeling that the Kremlin, taking its own com- 
munism for granted, has long been more concerned to preserve and extend 
the borders of the new Muscovite empire for the sake of borders and not for 
the sake of ideas. From the Russian point of view no difficulty need arise. 
Things being as they were, the distinction was a distinction without a differ- 
ence. Marshal Stalin could decide to advance or retreat, to do this or to do 
that, without having to consider each time whether he was acting to the 
greater glory of Russia or to the greater glory of Marx. For the time being 
Russia and Marx were co-partakers in the same glory. But from the point 
of view of the rest of the world the distinction was important because, how-: 
ever serious the threat from Russia or the threat from communism, the 
really serious threat was the fortuitously compounded one of the Kremlin’s 
communist imperialism—and it is for that reason that Marshal Tito, a 
secessionist but not an apostate, is seen in retrospect te dominate 1948 as 
General Marshall with his Plan dominated 1947. 

Immediately after the war the first question was whether the great 
Powers put co-operation, with its attendant sacrifices of national aims, 
above everything else, or whether one or both of the great Powers cherished 
an objective which, in the last resort, was valued more highly than co- 
operation. On the Russian side it was as near certain as might be that the 
aggrandizement of Russia was such an objective, and it may well be that 
the service of communism was another, although the latter was more 
likely an adjunct of the former than an overriding objective in its own 
right.2, On the American side co-operation was certainly only an over- 


* Although strictly speaking it is inaccurate to describe the U.S.S.R., or any other state, as 
communist, it is so convenient and usual to do so that to do otherwise in this context would be 
mere pedantry. Similarly, the familiar term communism is used to describe what the Russians 
call socialism. 

? The ideological ardour of 1917 had had time to cool—a much longer time than France had 
taken after 1789 to subordinate political idealism to national interests. 
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riding object of policy if this meant co-operation in the sort of world of 
which Americans approved. It did not extend to co-operation in a com- 
munist world. In the last resort, therefore, neither Power was pursuing 
a policy of peace at any price. The concert of Powers was on these 
hypotheses bound to break as soon as the broad superficial area of tactical 
co-operation was ruffled by the intrusion of any matter touching, or 
supposedly touching, ultimate issues. 

Foreign Offices are not so much concerned with basic postulates or with 
the things which are deemed to be going to occur in the fullness of time; 
they are more concerned with interim policies, with ways and means, and 
with events. The end of the coalition formed to defeat the Germans left 
Russia in a position similar to that from which Mr. Litvinov had laboured 
to save his country in the early thirties—a position of isolation. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to suppose that the working aims of Mr. 
Molotov’s post-war foreign policy were not much different from those 
of Mr. Litvinov, whose main tasks have been described as: to prevent 
the simultaneous development of threats to Russia from the east and from 
the west, to prevent the formation of a western capitalist coalition against 
Russia, and to delay the outbreak of war.' That these three principal 
tasks were all essentially negative is to be attributed to two main causes. 
In the first place it was the firm belief of communists that their side was 
bound to win in the end, so that for the fulfilment of the ultimate purpose 
it sufficed to let things take their course and to limit interference to the 
elimination of ephemeral obstacles. Secondly, and more important, 
Russia was comparatively weak. It is a recurring theme in Russian history 
that as soon as Russia catches up technically with the west, the west 
makes a startling advance which leaves the Russians looking medieval. 
The Hiroshima explosion was, therefore, a bomb-shell in the Kremlin, for, 
although something of the sort was easily predictable, the actual achieve- 
ment in the moment of victory was a bitter psychological blow and one 
which added to the tribulations of a country which clearly needed the full 
rigours of a new five-year plan'to make good the ravages of the Wehrmacht. 
The Anglo-Saxons, no less than the Germans, imposed upon the Russians 
the need to avoid war for many years, and an exceptionally severe drought 
in the summer of 1946 still further weakened the Russian position, causing 
famine, very sharp rises in prices, trouble with peasants, failure to achieve 
agricultural targets, and the retention of strict rationing.? Therefore, 
while at bottom neither Russian nor American policy was based on peace 
at any price, it was clear in the Russian case, as it was in the American, 
that peace was a major object of policy for the time being. 


™ Max Beloff; The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia (London, Oxford University Press, 1949), i. 


90-91. 
2 Rationing was abolished at the end of 1947. 
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Though the commonly accepted contemporary picture of world politics 
depicted the U.S.S.R. as one of two giants, this picture left out of account 
Russia’s war wounds and other weaknesses and American possession of 
the atom bomb. The U.S.S.R. was a giant in Europe, but only a lesser 
giant when compared with the U.S.A.; much of the strength of the lesser 
giant consisted in the known determination of the bigger giant not to 
come to blows. But the Russian giant did not feel able to count on the 
indefinite, or even a long, continuance of this mood in its rival. Mean- 
while the Russians could do various things. In that part of Europe which 
was regarded as more or less a Russian preserve, they felt free to do much 
as they pleased without risking more than diplomatic protests from the 
west. In more debatable lands, such as Greece and Finland, they proceeded 
much more cautiously and were at considerable pains, especially in 
Greece,! not to provoke the American government too far. Farther afield 
they could use Communist Parties to create disturbance and fear of war, 
and so to force other governments to spend on defence money which 
would otherwise have been available to check communism by increasing 
prosperity. At home Russia needed two things in particular, after 
reparations and looting had been exhausted, in order to repair war 
damage and bring the country up to date: time and American aid. To 
this end it was useful to preserve as long as possible the idea and the 
practice of great Power unity, which though endangered by the beginning 
of 1947 was not demonstrably and wholly ineffective until the failure of the 
Moscow Conference in April of that year. It was also important to extend 
commercial contacts with the U.S.A. and other countries.” 

This last consideration coincided with a basic objective of Russian 
pre-war foreign policy: the need to delay a clash with an enemy in the 
west until Russian strength was great enough to guarantee that the clash 
should be the final and victorious one. If delay was in the Russian interest, 
it followed that delay was not in the American interest. Everything must 
therefore be done to persuade the enemy that the clash was not inevitable 
and that the two systems could continue indefinitely to exist side by side. 
Since it had been proved before the war that leading statesmen in the 
democracies had not read Mein Kampf, it was reasonable to hope that 
their successors had not read the works of Lenin or Stalin and would 
therefore not know that the Russians did not at all believe their own 
professions regarding the coexistence of the rival systems of communism 
and capitalism. 

In fine, the dominant characteristics of the Russian long-term and short- 
term positions were in violent contrast. While the former might be based 


® See below, p. 177. 


2 For the negotiation and conclusion of a commercial agreement with Great Britain see below, 
pp. tor seqq. For commercial relations with neighbouring states see below, pp. 147 seqq. 
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on a confident assumption of the ultimate triumph of communism under 
Russian leadership, the latter was one of weakness—economic weakness 
owing to the recent war and to supervening natural causes, and military 
weakness owing to the American lead in the technique of destruction. 
The result was the familiar spectacle of intense nationalism: a strenuous 
attempt to achieve autarky through a new five-year plan, assisted by 
reparations and by the exploitation of manifest strength in eastern Europe 
to secure. economic advantages; a renewed emphasis in science and 
the arts on the service and glorification of the Muscovite cause;! an 
intensification of security measures and even a prohibition against foreign 
marriages; and generally a distrust of the intentions of other countries 
and of any proposals which they might make. The rejection of the 
Marshall Plan in the summer of 1947 was one of the most signal victories 
ever gained by nationalism over need. 

-It was Marshal Stalin, rather than Mr. Molotov, who pursued the 
subsidiary policy of lulling the American giant by harping on the fraternal 
note in occasional interviews with selected Americans. On 21 December 
1946 he received Mr. Eliot Roosevelt. On 21 January 1947 an article by 
Mr. Roosevelt about this interview appeared in the American magazine 
Look. Marshal Stalin acknowledged the deterioration in relations between 
the Powers but insisted that there could be no war. Neither side could 
raise a large enough force. The Russian and American societies could 
very well coexist in time and space; they had done so in war and must 
do so again. There should be more trade between east and west as well as 
exchanges of students and cultural and scientific exchanges. Marshal 
Stalin spoke favourably of the idea of having an international police force 
under the control of the United Nations to step in if there were a threat 
of war. There should also be several more meetings of the Big Three. 

Marshal Stalin took the same line three and a half months later with 
another distinguished American visitor. On g April 1947, while the 
Moscow Conference was still in session, he received Mr. Stassen in the 


1 For a particular aspect see A. Werth: Musical Uproar in Moscow (London, Turnstile Press, 
1949) which describes how the Big Four of Russian music—Prokofiev, Shostakovitch, Khacha- 
turian, and Miaskovsky—were attacked and degraded at a special conference presided over by 
Mr. Zhdanov in Moscow in January 1948. The charges were: failure to tread in the footsteps of 
the great Russian composers of the nineteenth century; failure to write music with popular tunes 
easily memorable on first hearing; and ‘formalism’, which apparently meant undue attention to 
form rather than to the social purpose and content of art. Mr. Werth pointed out (pp. 102-3) 
that the dragooning of artists (in literature flattery of Mr. Fadeev and the virtual extinguishing 
of the genius of Mr. Sholokhov provided a parallel case of the exaltation of mediocrity) seriously 
perturbed communists in other European countries, eastern as well as western. Some interesting 
thoughts are provoked by comparing these events with the late Professor Collingwood’s remarks 
(Principles of Art, Oxford, 1938, pp. 70-71) on the recrudescence of magical art, i.e. of art designed 
to evoke emotions and to discharge these emotions in the affairs of practical life. 

2 Fresh security legislation was introduced in June 1947.. The marriage of Russian citizens with 
foreigners was prohibited by law in March 1947. 
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Kremlin.! Marshal Stalin, quoting Lenin as his authority, again insisted 
on the possibility of co-operation between communist and capitalist 
societies. Co-operation depended on the will to co-operate and not on the 
similarity of the systems. Had not the United States and Germany, two 
capitalist states, fought one another despite their community of form? 
The U.S.S.R. wanted to co-operate with the U.S.A., and all that was 
needed was the reciprocal wish. As for the merits of the rival systems, sen- 
sible people could leave that question to history. Each state had the right 
to choose its own system. Let them give up calling each other names and 
get down to the practical business of exchanging goods. 

After a time Mr. Stassen rose to leave, in the belief that he had occupied 
as much of a dictator’s time as was respectful, but his host detained him 
and began to question him about his impressions of the plight of Europe. 
The United States, said Marshal Stalin, had been lucky to be spared these 
horrors; with oceans to east and west and weak neighbours to north and 
south, Americans knew no fears; and the elimination of German and 
Japanese competition had made things even happier. But, he asked, did 
Mr. Stassen expect an economic crisis in the United States? After Mr. 
Stassen had replied in the negative, Marshal Stalin asked if industry were 
fully occupied and had full order books; he referred to stories in magazines 
about an impending crisis and increased unemployment; he asked whether 
big business would submit to the regulation necessary to prevent a depres- 
sion. 

Interviews given by prominent statesmen to vagrant foreigners, however 
eminent, are not the best material for assessing policy, but in the absence 
of statements by those same statesmen to a free assembly or to a free press 
they must serve the purpose. From these conversations with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Stassen three points emerged as points which Marshal Stalin 
wanted to make in public and which may therefore actually have been the 
points which most exercised his mind in private. The first was co-operation 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., by which he seemed to mean in- 
creased trade between east and west and the settlement of immediate 
international problems by personal discussion between heads of big states. 
Secondly, Marshal Stalin was impressed with the present strength of the 
United States and intrigued by the possible sprouting and flowering of the 
seeds of decay. Thirdly, he realized that the United States were unlike 
any state in Europe, in that the constant European fear of one’s neighbours 
did not perturb the New World—at any rate not north of Cancer. These 
three points can all be related to a single theme—the continuing strength 
and prosperity of the U.S.A.—and they suggest that Marshal Stalin may 


* A full account of this interview was released to the American press for publication on 3 May 
1947. See Documents on American Foreign Relations 1947, pp. 613-18; Documents (R.L.1.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 116. 
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at this time have been in the process of revising, or at least reconsidering, 
his estimate of American strength. Marxist doctrine and the aftermath of 
the first World War agreed in indicating that a serious depression would 
assail the capitalist countries soon after the end of the second World War. 
Wishful thinking in Moscow would point in the same direction, for nothing 
would better serve to enhance the prestige and strength of the U.S.S.R. 
and of local Communist Parties at no cost to themselves. Marshal Stalin’s 
interest in trade between east and west may therefore have been linked in 
his own mind with an expectation that depressed American exporters 
would soon be clamouring for the opening of a market in Russia. If 
Russian policy had been based on an assumedly approaching capitalist 
collapse, Marshal Stalin would naturally use the occasion of a visit from 
the west to ask questions designed to elicit information about the symptoms 
of such a collapse, especially if he were beginning to feel uneasy at the 
delay in the appearance of those symptoms.! 

While Marshal Stalin doubled the role of siren with that of a good- 
natured man of the world who recognized differences of opinion only to 
rise above them, Mr. Molotov pursued in a spirit of calculated negation 
a policy delimited by the same realities of geography and of power which 
had dictated Mr. Litvinov’s earlier course. Mr. Molotov had to avoid 
trouble on two fronts and he had also, in the sphere of positive policy, to 
regulate his moves in Europe by reference to his opportunities in Asia and 
vice versa. Russian preoccupations in Asia were of a kind unknown to 
other European Powers. For Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
affairs in Asia could be of the greatest importance, but they were always 
distant, colonial affairs, whereas the equivalent Russian problems were 
immediate, metropolitan, and international. Moreover, since the end of 
the second World War Russia’s principal enemy in Asia and Russia’s 
principal enemy in Europe were the same: the U.S.A.; this was a new and 
complicating factor.2, Immediately after the war Russia’s policy in Asia 


T Professor Varga, in a book published in 1946 or 1947, concluded that the economic collapse 
of the west was not imminent. Professor Varga was attacked and rebuked and his institute was 
dissolved. He did not, however, lose all his positions and the controversy which his writings had 
unleashed was allowed to continue instead of, as precedents might have suggested, being abruptly 
closed. It was assumed, therefore, that the party leaders, while condemning his heretical views, 
were not altogether sure that they were wrong. In April 1949 Professor Varga, while still 
maintaining that the facts in his book were correct, admitted that its conclusions were 
erroneous. His denial of the imminence of a slump in the west was among the theses which he 
withdrew. See further New York Times, 25 January 1948, and Manchester Guardian, 24 June 1948 
and 28 April 1949. Of the many attacks on Professor Varga in the Russian press two outstanding 
ones were those in Bolshevik on 15 September 1947 and in Pravda on 26 January 1948. 

2 The reverse was also true. Whether Americans looked across the Atlantic to Europe or across 
the Pacific to China, the principal enemy was the same: the U.S.S.R. This fact, as was pointed 
out in an article from Washington in The Economist on 11 November 1950, was a principal prop 
of bi-partisanship in foreign policy, for it united Democrats who were by tradition inclined to look 
eastward with Republicans whose traditions had pointed in the opposite direction. 
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had been subordinate to manceuvres in Europe; the Kremlin showed little 
interest in, and gave little help or encouragement to, the Chinese com- 
munists. But in the second half of 1948 the Chinese communists, having 
rejected Russian advice,! made an all-out attack on their enemies, the 
success of which (coupled perhaps with the failure of the Marshall Plan 
to fail) induced the Kremlin to give more of its attention to Asia, where an 
alliance with the long-neglected Chinese Communist Party opened pos- 
sibilities of sweeping advantages in that continent and a subsequent 
reversion to European affairs with freedom from fear about the back 
door.? 
Before this unexpected development in the east—and indeed also after 
it—one of Mr. Molotov’s main tasks was to prevent the formation in the 
west of a hostile coalition which would be powerful enough to settle major 
international issues without reference to Moscow. This had been Musso- 
lini’s conception of how to get things done, and after many vicissitudes it 
had triumphed at Munich in 1938. With the addition of the United States, 
converted from isolationism to active intervention in world politics, such 
a group would be even more formidable in the forties than in the thirties. 
Mr. Molotov failed completely during 1947-8 to find in the west any ally 
to indent the hostile front whose formation he justly feared and did not 
a little to promote. In one respect his position was the same as Mr. 
Litvinov’s. The curious and unprecedented conjunction in one capital 
city of the seat of government of a sovereign state and the headquarters 
of a world-wide revolutionary movement encouraged the distrust of 
other states and facilitated the formation of anti-Russian alliances. In 
other respects Mr. Molotov had one notable advantage over Mr. Litvinov 
and one notable disadvantage. His advantage was the prestige of the 
U.S.S.R., which enhanced its popularity and concealed its weaknesses; 
this advantage was soon thrown away in the west, though in eastern 
Europe the impression of great strength remained after the popularity was 
gone. His disadvantage was the absence of any disturbing element within 
the western world, such as Nazism; the west was more united and more 
alert than in the previous decade, and Mr. Molotov failed to disrupt an 
apparent harmony which, seen from Moscow, may have appeared as 
‘monolithic’ as the resultant eastern bloc appeared to western eyes. In 
theory capitalist economics were about to collapse and the masses in the 


? See an article, ‘The Chinese Revolution’ in The World Today, June 1950, pp. 237 seqq. 

? It is possible that the Russians were not averse to the continuation of ‘civil war in China, 
provided that this absorbed American effort without risk of an American victory. In the Spanish 
civil war the Germans participated not for the purpose of ending the war and establishing General 
Franco, but with the ulterior motive of keeping alive a conflict which was absorbing the attention 
and energies of possible enemies. On the other hand, there was always a risk of the civil war in 
China turning to American advantage. Russian lukewarmness towards the Chinese communists 


could be independently explained on the basis of Russian doubts about Chinese communist 
amenability. 
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capitalist countries would rid themselves of their reactionary masters,! 
but when this would happen was a question for discussion which, from 
the point of view of a Foreign Minister, was somewhat academic. It was 
not Mr. Molotov’s business to wait for a collapse of the entire capitalist 
world, but to watch for and exploit its present internal disagreements. His 
failure to find any disagreements adequate to his purpose increased for 
Russia the importance of the future position in the world of a revived 
Germany.” 

Between Marshal Stalin’s interview with Mr. Roosevelt in December 
and General Marshall’s speech at Harvard in June a number of incidents 
had obtruded particular disagreements into the ideal pattern of the modus 
vivendi desired by Marshal Stalin. On 1 January 1947 the Bizone in 
Germany, projected since the summer of 1946, formally came into exis- 
tence.3 On 19 January elections were held in Poland, preceded by diplo- 
matic exchanges impugning the conduct of the elections and mutually 
alleging breaches of the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements. On 10 February 
Mr. Acheson told a committee of the Senate that Russian policy was 
‘ageressive and expansionist’. This brought a Russian protest, in which 
Mr. Molotov described Mr. Acheson’s remarks as a slander on the U.S.S.R. 
General Marshall’s reply® that in the United States a ‘restrained comment 
on a matter of public policy is not a slander’ was held by Mr. Molotov to 
be ‘not convincing’. On 26 February the Russian occupation authorities 
in Hungary arrested the Secretary of the Hungarian Smallholders’ Party, 
Mr. Kovacs.7 American and British protests against unjustified Russian 
interference in the internal affairs of Hungary and against the Russian 
departure from the principle of joint three-Power action produced an 
exchange of incivilities lasting several weeks but no other result. Mean- 
while the Smallholders’ Party was purged and the Hungarian government 
was rearranged. Then on 12 March came the Truman Doctrine, 
immediately® attacked by Tass as being ‘directed against the democratic 
elements in Greece’ and by Jzvestia® as ‘intervention in the internal affairs 
of other states’. Pravda added" that the United States were betraying the 
United Nations, embarking on expansionism, putting an end to Greek 
independence, and generally behaving in a manner reminiscent of Hitler; 


1 How far the rulers of Russia misinterpreted the influence of men like Mr. Wallace in the 
U.S.A. and the group of British fellow-travelling M.P.s it is impossible to say. Their importance 
is perhaps rather to be found in their influence on waverers in the satellite states of Europe, where 
their approximation to the Communist Party, interpreted as far-sighted backing of a winning 
horse, tended to confirm communist propaganda. See Jan Stransky: East Wind over Prague 
(London, Hollis and Carter, 1950), pp. 100-1. 

2 See further on this question Part IV, pp. 224 seqq. below. 


3 See below, p. 252. + See below, p. 185. 
5 Dated 14 February 1947, Department of State Bulletin, 2 March 1947, pp. 392-4. 
© Dated 17 February 1947. Ibid. 7 See below, p. 190. 


8 On 13 March 1947. 9 Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 7. %° On 15 March 1947. 
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and New Times! represented the Doctrine as a victory for the rule of force 
in international politics, a thin veil concealing the search for new markets 
and the establishment of new naval and air bases in the Mediterranean. 
Full rein was given in Russian comment to the name-calling which Marshal 
Stalin had so much deplored, and American opinion veered farther round 
to the view that the Russians were, in medical parlance, a hopeless case. 
On 15 April Mr. Rankin asked in the House for the severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.S.R.2, On 24 April the Moscow Conference 
ended in failure. In these circumstances the publication on 3 May of the 
text of Mr. Stassen’s conversation with Marshal Stalin did not get a good 
press. Americans were less concerned about economic co-operation than 
about political harmony, and Marshal Stalin’s plea for more trade seemed 
to have little to do with the current campaign of broadcast abuse, with 
political persecution in eastern Europe, or with the German. problem. 
The elimination at the end of the month of the Hungarian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Nagy,? deepened the impression that the Russian idea of economic 
co-operation meant getting as much as possible out of the United States 
without making the slightest concession or compromise on the ideological 
and political fronts. How far the Russians would go in order to get the 
economic assistance which they admittedly required was put to the test 
when General Marshall offered American aid to all Europe. 

There was no doubt that Russia was included in the offer. Questioned 
about the meaning of the term Europe at a press conference on 12 June 
1947, General Marshall replied that he meant ‘everything west of Asia’. 
He specifically included Russia. The Russians had to make a momentous 
decision. They needed American aid. The question was whether, by 
accepting, they might not in the long run do themselves more harm than 
good. The advantages were obvious and were not denied, provided the 
Marshall Plan were to succeed. But it was not at all sure that it would 
succeed. From the Russian point of view, given the Russian idée fixe 
about capitalist economies, it would very likely fail, though it was 
impossible to know how soon. But this question of how soon was crucial, 
because acceptance or refusal had to be considered in the context of 
European international politics as well as in that of the Russian internal 
economy. Rejection by the Russians would entail rejection by, or rather 
for, the satellite states also and, since the satellites were keen to accept, 
a Russian veto would be palatable only if accompanied by reasoned 
grounds for refusal and, even more important, if closely followed by the 
collapse of the Marshall Plan. Thus the Russians could safely reject the 
Plan only if they had good reason for believing that it would soon fail 
and also some serviceable means for accelerating that failure. 


¥ a1 March 1947. Congressional Record Appendix, 15 April 194.7, p. A1684. 
3 See below, p. 191. 
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The Russians did not have long in which to think over their attitude. 
For a few days General Marshall’s speech produced no official reaction and 
on 11 June 1947 L’Aube asked: ‘Les Anglais prendront-ils linitiative? 
Est-ce la Grande-Bretagne qui convoquera les autres nations européennes 
a dresser ce plan de reconstruction que souhaite Marshall?’ Two days 
later' Mr. Bevin went some distance towards giving the lead for which 
Europe was waiting when, in a speech to the Foreign Press Association in 
London, he warmly welcomed General Marshall’s speech and stated that 
he was ‘exploring actively and urgently how best to respond to it’. Mean- 
while, behind the scenes, the French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, had 
instructed the French Ambassador in Washington as early as 7 June 1947 
to inform General Marshall of the French government’s interest in and 
agreement with the Harvard speech,” and on 10 June M. Bidault sent to 
Washington a long despatch containing his views on Europe’s economic 
plight and the proffered American aid. On 14 June the French diplo- 
matic representatives in Moscow and London were instructed to inform 
the governments to which they were accredited that the French govern- 
ment would welcome discussions between the three countries on the 
Harvard speech.* The British Ambassador in Paris had earlier in the same 
day informed M. Bidault that Mr. Bevin wished to come to Paris for a 
preliminary conversation with M. Bidault.5 On 19 June the British and 
French governments officially proposed to the Russian government a 
meeting of the three Foreign Ministers to be held about 25 June in London 
or Paris or, if Mr. Molotov so preferred, in some other place midway 
between London and Moscow.® This démarche was made after talks 
between M. Bidault and Mr. Bevin in Paris on 17 and 18 June.? A com- 
muniqué issued on 19 June by the Quai d’Orsay informed the world of 
the steps so far taken. A note dated 22 June signified Mr. Molotov’s 
willingness to come to Paris for a conference beginning on 27 June.° 
Formal discussions were opened at the Quai d’Orsay on that day. 
~ The Foreign Ministers held five meetings:'° on 27, 28, and 30 June and 
1 and 2 July 1947. It had been agreed that these talks should be held in 
private and each of the Ministers was accompanied by only three or four 
assistants. British and French eagerness to meet General Marshall’s 


! The Times, 14 June 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 29. 

2 France: Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres: Documents de la Conférence des Ministres des Affaires 
Etrangéres de la France, du Royaume-Uni, de ’U.R.S.S. tenue a Paris du 27 Juin au 3 Juillet 1947 et 
pieces relatives aux négociations diplomatiques engagées a la suite du discours prononcé par le Général 
Marshall, Secrétaire d’Etat des Etats-Unis, le 5 Juin 1947 (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1947) 
(hereafter referred to as Documents de la Conférence 4 Paris, 1947), p. 9. 


3 Ibid. pp. 10 seqq. Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 26. 4 Ibid. pp. 13-14. 
5 Ibid. p. 14. 6 Ibid. p. 15; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 30. 
7 Documents de la Conférence a Paris, 1947, p. 16. 8 Ibid. loc. cit. 


9 Documents de la Conférence a Paris, 1947, p. 17; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 31. 
10 Documents de la Conférence a Paris, 1947, pp. 21 seqq. 
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conditions was already apparent in a general way, and Mr. Bevin had 
spoken of Mr. Myrdal! as a suitable chairman of a European committee 
to survey the whole field. On the Russian side Pravda had, on 16 June, 
written unhelpfully about ‘interference in the domestic affairs of other 
states’ and a ‘repetition of the Truman plan for political pressure with the 
help of dollars’. But details of the attitude of each delegation were un- 
known. No statement was issued after either of the first two sessions, but. 
on 29 June, which was a Sunday, the British and French were surprised’ 
and annoyed by a broadcast from Moscow of a Tass report? on the Russian 
point of view. Accused of breaking faith by breaking silence, the Russians 
defended themselves by maintaining that the French point of view had 
already been made public in the French press and that the British was 
well known. By this time the prospects of agreement between the Ministers 
were already slight. 

The conference opened} with a statement by M. Bidault, who was chair- 
man at the first session. Mr. Bevin gave general assent. At the second session 
Mr. Molotov replied to M. Bidault.* Mr. Bevin, in a short reply,’ expressed 
the provisional view that ‘the French proposal, Mr. Molotov’s remarks and 
this statement of mine provide the basis on which we can approach the 
problem from similar points of view’. In fact, however, there was no such 
basis. M. Bidault took as the basis for his remarks the need for the for- 
mulation by Europe of a European economic programme. This was the 
key-note of General Marshall’s speech. The government of the United 
States had made no official proposal to any European state; there was no 
Marshall ‘plan’ in existence, nor any American commitment; there was 
only an invitation to Europe to make a plan, and a prospect of American 
help to supplement the gaps which would still remain to be filled in spite 
of inter-European action. Europe for this purpose meant all European 
states, whether on the one or the other or neither side in the recent war, 
‘with the provisional exclusion of Spain’. A European programme must, 
in particular, include Germany; and since the discussions would raise all 
the issues which the conference of Foreign Ministers had just failed to 
solve, any European report prepared for submission to the State Depart- 
ment should be ‘without prejudice to our decisions as regards the final 
statute of Germany.’ 

M. Bidault stressed the need for speed, urging that in the absence of 
foreign aid many countries of Europe would soon be facing ‘insurmount- 


t Mr. Myrdal, a former Swedish Minister of Commerce, was Chairman of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Europe. Mr. Bevin seemed at this point to be thinking in terms of the United 
Nations rather than in terms of a separate organization untrammelled by the past failures and 
procedural obstacles of the United Nations. 

? See Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 42; New York Times, 30 June 1947. 

> Documents de la Conférence a Paris, 1947, pp. 21 seqq.; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 32. 

4 Ibid. pp. 31 seqq. and 36 respectively. 5 Ibid. pp. 35-37 and 39 respectively. 
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able difficulties’ and would be risking ‘the stoppage of factories and the 
advent of great distress’. General Marshall’s speech gave Europe, and 
especially the three leading Powers in Europe, a chance to do something 
practical to avert economic disaster. On them was the responsibility for 
producing a ‘balance sheet of the efforts made by each of [the European 
states] and the results to be expected from them. They will state what they 
lack as regards important quantities of equipment and materials. As far 
as possible this deficit should be made good by inter-European action, 
foreign help being sought for the remainder only... .’ Such a balance 
sheet would be needed to convince the American Congress and American 
public opinion, and would aim also at showing that a foreign assistance 
programme was in the interests of the United States, ‘since it helps to 
rehabilitate a client and to ensure peace’. 

On the question of how to proceed M. Bidault deprecated the summon- 
ing of a vast conference. He proposed a number of ad hoc committees,' 
consisting of representatives of each of the three Powers with or without 
representatives of other European states; and a steering committee to 
co-ordinate the activities of these committees and to draw up a report by 
1 September. He tabled suggested agenda for the present conference and 
also a formal proposal embodying in more succinct form the content of his 
speech.? 

Mr. Molotov’s reply on the next day was not long. He said it was 
obvious that European reconstruction would be much facilitated if the 
United States assisted, and that it was also obvious that ‘it is to the interest 
of the United States, for their part, to make use of the possibilities of their 
credit to enlarge their foreign markets, especially in view of the approach- 
ing crisis’. The Russian government had accepted the Franco-British 
invitation to discuss the situation, in spite of the fact that Russia’s socialist 
economy guaranteed immunity from this impending crisis. Mr. Molotov 
then opposed M. Bidault’s proposal ‘to draw up a general economic 
programme’ for the countries of Europe ‘and to study the extent of their 
needs for American aid only as a secondary problem’. He wanted each 
country to decide for itself what it wanted by way of credits or supplies, 
basing its assessment on its own internal economic plan, such as the Stalin 
five-year plan. This was a matter which concerned the sovereignty of 
each state; other states should not interfere; an attempt to produce in 
conference a general European programme could not be made a basis for 
collaboration; and the first task of a European conference should be to 
ensure collaboration in the drawing up of a list of requests for foreign aid, 


! The French plan provided for six committees, dealing respectively with agriculture, power, 
transport, iron and steel, raw materials, and the balance of payments. Documents de la Conférence 
@ Paris, 1947, p. 25; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 33. 

2 Ibid. pp. 27-30 and 33 respectively. 3 Ibid. pp. 31-33 and 39 respectively. 
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their requests having been severally submitted by the different states. 
Other European countries should be invited to join the three Powers in 
examining these requests, but countries recently occupied by Germany 
should be considered first. Ex-enemies should be invited to attend for 
consultation as required. Mr. Molotov approved the French proposal 
for ad hoc committees, constituted on this basis. He also submitted agenda." 

Thus Mr. Molotov excised the inter-European planning stage and all 
efforts for preliminary European mutual self-help. The conference of 
Europeans would do no more than arrange, and perhaps reconcile, 
requests for aid, assessed by each state on the basis of its own absolute 
shortages and without reference to the affairs of its fellow-Europeans. 
It would be little more than a sorting office in which the sorters might not 
be completely objective in their handling of applications received. 

Mr. Bevin replied at once,? reserving detailed comment for a later 
meeting after closer study of Mr. Molotov’s speech. He reverted to the 
need for reducing to a minimum any requests to the United States by 
embarking first on a study of the extent to which the states of Europe 
could help each other. He tried to scotch the issue of sovereignty; nothing 
should interfere with the sovereignty of the participating nations, but yet 
they must collaborate. He, like M. Bidault, urged speed. In his final 
observations he deprecated any request to the United States concerning 
the form or conditions of aid, until after some study had been made of the 
probable extent of European requirements. 

Then came the Tass statement broadcast on Sunday, 29 June 1947.3 
Its main points were: objection to any European co-operation based on 
interference by some states in the affairs of others; no general European 
inquisition or assessment; each country to establish its own requirements 
and to get from the United States as high a proportion of them as possible; 
victims of Nazi aggression to have preferential treatment. 

The conference was resumed on Monday morning and continued for 
three more days, but without much prospect of success. A Russian proposal 
submitted on 30 June+ stressed in the preamble the impossibility and 
undesirability of drawing up a general economic programme for Europe 
on the grounds that it would lead to the stronger imposing their will on 
the weaker and to friction generally. Mr. Molotov, however, asked for 
a further meeting in spite of the apparent deadlock, but later meetings 
produced only reasoned Franco-British opposition to (and no impression 
upon) the two fundamentals of Russian disagreement: the restriction of 
Europe’s function to the preparation of a list of requirements, and the 


* Documents de la Conférence 4 Paris, 1947, p. 34. 

? Ibid. pp. 35-37; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 39. 

3 See above, p. 34, n. 2. 

* Documents de la Conférence 4 Paris, 1947, p. 40; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, P- 45: 
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contention that anything more would lead to an invasion of sovereign 
rights. On 1 July the French tried to effect a compromise and Mr. 
Molotov again asked for an adjournment, but at a final two-hour meeting 
on 2 July the Ministers could only agree to publish the documents sub- 
mitted to the conference.! Statements by each of the three western 
Ministers on the course and failure of the negotiations were made public 
the next day. 

Thus was it decided—or, if it had already been decided, made manifest? 
—that General Marshall’s offer was not acceptable to the U.S.S.R. Europe 
was divided. The next question was to find where the dividing line lay. 

On 4 July 1947 the British and French governments invited 22 other 
countries to join them in a conference at Paris beginning on 12 July.3 
On the same day M. Bidault sent a copy of this invitation to the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris together with a letter expressing the hope that the 
Russian refusal to participate was not final.+ Another copy of the invita- 
tion was sent for information to the American Ambassador in Paris.$ 
When on 12 July the conference duly convened, eight of those invited 
did not attend: Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania. 

The economic advantages of participating in an economic plan blessed 
by the U.S.A. were obvious. On the other hand, there were political 
disadvantages, that is to say, the disapproval of Russia. If the Russians 
decided to oppose the Marshall Plan, no state within the Russian orbit 
could defy Russian political prejudice for the sake of its own well-being. 
It must be doubted whether the arguments about sovereignty used to cloak 
this real, if humiliating, fact impressed even communists in the satellite 
states, since small countries have been accustomed for generations to 
interference in their internal affairs and to infringement of their national 
sovereignty, and such interference and infringement had certainly not 
become less blatant after the second World War. The position of these 
countries was therefore quite clear. They hoped to be allowed by the 
Russians to join the European consultations, but if they were not allowed 
they could not join. The first thing to do was to discover the Russian 
attitude. —The Czechoslovak government, for instance, approached the 


These were published, together with a number of other documents and some correspondence 
relating to the conference as a French Yellow Book—the Documents de la Conférence a Paris, 1947, 
already referred to. The Yellow Book was translated into English and published by Hutchinsons 
(London). 

2 Mr. Molotov’s two requests for adjournments are some indication that the issue, however 
much weighted before the opening of the conference, was not irrevocably prejudged. 

3 Those invited were: Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland, Eire, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Greece, Turkey (all of whom accepted), and 
Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. 
Documents de la Conférence a Paris, 1947, pp. 56-57; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 55. 

+ Documents de la Conférence a Paris, 1947, p. 60. 5 Ibid. p. 61. 
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Russian chargé d’ affaires in Prague, who is alleged to have said that there 
was no official Russian view on the matter.! This was taken to amount to 
permission for Prague to make up its own mind, and the Cabinet decided 
unanimously in favour of going to Paris.2 The Poles took the same pre- 
caution of first seeking the Russian view, but receiving a different answer 
and being warned off, they refused the Franco-British invitation.? For 
all the eastern countries the days following the issue of the Franco-British 
invitation were filled with contradictory rumours and reports, which can 
be explained only on the basis that the governments in eastern Europe 
were sure of only one thing: that they themselves must make no definite 
statements one way or the other without obtaining guidance. Most of the 
refusals were, in the event, first made public by the Moscow wireless* and 
as late as 9 July the Quai d’Orsay had still received no refusal through 
diplomatic channels.5 

The Czechoslovak decision to attend the conference was a quickly 
healed rift in the lute. There had been some unofficial suggestion that 
Czechoslovakia might reconcile its wishes with the necessities ofits situation 
by sending observers to the Paris Conference,® but no such compromise 
was permitted. On 4 July the Prime Minister, Mr. Gottwald, the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Masaryk, and the Minister of Justice, Mr. Drtina, left for 
Moscow to discuss trade questions. While in Moscow they were informed 
on 8 July that their country’s acceptance of the Franco-British invitation 
was incompatible with the Russo-Czechoslovak Treaty. Marshal Stalin 
further insisted that the Cabinet’s reversal of its decision must be as 
unanimous as that decision itself. Mr. Gottwald telephoned these instruc- 
tions to Prague.’ 


Quidquid latet apparebit. In July 1947 a line was publicly drawn. It was 
not firm, and in Czechoslovakia in particular there were still those who 
hoped that the line was not there; in 1948 further Russian interference was 
required in order to remove all doubts. And the position of bisected 
Germany in this bizonal Europe was puzzling. 

West of the line the Marshall Plan was applied in association with 
other attempts to unite and resuscitate western Europe: the European 


t Jan Stransky: East Wind over Prague, p. 92. 

2 Article by Mr. Ivo Duhacek in the Manchester Guardian, 23 June 1948. 

3 Stransky, loc. cit. 

* Moscow radio announced refusals by Poland, Yugoslavia, and Rumania on 8 July and on 
10 July by Finland and Albania. Yet on 8 July Polish and Rumanian diplomats in Paris denied 
refusals by their countries, and the New York Herald- Tribune of this date reported that Finland and 
Poland were still considering their attitude. 

5 Statement by M. Bidault on this day to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the National 
Assembly. On the same day the New York Times reported refusals by Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, while Reuter still expected Finland to accept. 

® New York Times, 6 July 1947. 

7 For a detailed account see Hubert Ripka: Le coup de Prague (Paris, Librairie Plon 1949). 
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Movement, the Brussels Treaty, the Council of Europe. These develop- 
ments form the subject of Part II of this volume. 

East of the line Russian policy riposted with a ruthless intensification 
of political and economic planning designed to consolidate the Russian 
position in eastern Europe. The role of the Cominform, progress 
towards one-party states, a new clash between church and state—these 
and other consequences of Russian policy are dealt with in Part III, 
which also shows that Achilles had two heels: the refusal of Greece to 
submit and the refusal of Marshal Tito to remain submissive. 

Part IV of this volume is concerned with Germany, which from being 
the biggest of the unresolved problems created by German aggression, 
became also debatable ground in the new war, denominated cold, between 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

General Marshall’s offer to Europe marked the break between east and 
west, but the speculator may incline to the view that the break had in fact 
already occurred and that the German imbroglio had provided the occa- 
sion. The Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers’ at the beginning of 
1947 was dominated by the Russian demand for reparations from Germany 
of $10,000 million. There is no reason to suppose that the Russians did 
not sincerely believe that they were entitled to this sum and had been 
promised it. But the other Powers had the strongest reasons for refusing 
to accede to the Russian claim, which they accordingly rejected. At the 
same time, while the Foreign Ministers were yet in conference, the 
American administration proposed to give substantial financial assistance 
to Greece and to Turkey and later, perhaps, to others. At this point 
Russian policy was decisively changed—or so it may be opined with such 
degree of confidence as is possible when the evidence is circumstantial 
only. What might have happened if General Marshall’s offer had been 
made in March in place of the Truman Doctrine is even more speculative. 
It might have been accepted by all Europe. 

The remaining section of this Part continues the account of Russo- 
American relations from the. Russian rejection of the Marshall Plan down 
to the end of 1948. 


3. Russo-American Relations after the Russian Rejection of the 
Marshall Plan 


The American magazine Foreign Affairs published in July 1947 an 
article on “The sources of Soviet conduct’ by Mr. George F. Kennan,? 


Tt See below, pp. 227 seqq. 

2 The article was signed ‘X’ but the identity of the person behind this cipher soon became 
known. As with the article by another official, published in the same magazine in January 
1949 under the pseudonym ‘Historicus’, it appears that in the U.S.A. the adoption of a pen- 
name is not a device for concealing anything. For this latter article see below, p. 42. 
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chief of the Policy Planning Staff in the State Department and formerly 
Minister-Counsellor at the American Embassy in Moscow. Mr. Kennan 
started with three postulates. First of these was the Russian belief in the 
supposedly innate antagonism between capitalism and communism,’ a 
belief which rendered impossible any ‘sincere assumption of a community 
of aims between the Soviet Union and powers which are regarded as 
capitalist’. It followed that offers and overtures from the Russian side 
should be examined in the spirit of caveat emptor. Secondly, the Russians 
were in no hurry because they believed themselves foredoomed to win. 
In the immediate future it was the business of Russian statesmen to defend 
Russia, to avoid risky ventures, and to be ready to retreat if need be. 
From this Mr. Kennan argued that the Russians should be kept under 
constant pressure. Thirdly, the accepted infallibility of the Kremlin 
produced a kind of discipline which enabled unfathomable leaders to 
require anything at any moment from the stubborn loyalty of their fol- 
lowers. Argument was therefore nearly always a waste of time, since 
those with whom the western diplomat argued listened only for the 
purpose of passing on the argument and not for the purpose of weighing 
its merits. 

Mr. Kennan proceeded to deduce certain maxims for the conduct of 
American policy towards the U.S.S.R. Its main element should be ‘long- 
term, patient but firm and vigilant containment of Russian expansive 
tendencies’. In practice this would involve ‘adroit and vigilant application 
of counter-forces at a series of constantly shifting geographical and political 
points, corresponding to the shifts and manceuvres of Soviet policy’. 
Mr. Kennan justified this policy of containment—leaving, as it did, the 
initiative to the Russians, since the U.S.A. were to apply not forces but 
counter-forces—by a further basic assumption. “The possibility remains 
(and in the opinion of this writer it is a strong one) that Soviet power, 
like the capitalist world of its conception, bears within it the seeds of its 
own decay, and that the sprouting of these seeds is well advanced.’ Here 
then were two neighbours, each eagerly watching for the appearance of 
tares in the other’s wheatfield, while at least one of them was happy in the 
conviction that no tares could grow in his own soil. 

Mr. Kennan’s policy was, however, not one of mere negative expec- 
tancy. It was negative with firmness and with confidence. Since the 
U.S.S.R. was weaker than the U.S.A. and Russian society was unsound, 
the U.S.A. could afford to enter ‘with reasonable confidence upon a 
policy of firm containment, designed to confront the Russians with 
unalterable counter-force at every point where they show signs of 
encroaching upon the interests of a peaceful and stable world’. 

In this same month of July 1947 Mr. Maniu was arrested in Rumania; he 


* Mr. Kennan called it socialism, which was, of course, correct. But see above, p24; 0. ts 
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was later sent to prison for life. Later in the same month Mr. Petkov was 
indicted; he, in due course, was hanged.? In Hungary elections in July 
made a farce of the provisions of the Hungarian treaty, and a stream of 
American and British protests to their partner-in-occupation served only 
to emphasize the strength of the Russian position.3 In October Mr. 
Mikolayczyk fled from Poland.* In November Mr. Molotov bitterly 
attacked the U.S.A.,5 and strikes were launched by the French and Italian 
Communist Parties, fresh from the confession of previous errors to the 
newly established Cominform.® In December a Free Greek government 
was proclaimed,’ the King of Rumania abdicated,’ and the London 
Conference failed to produce a German Peace Treaty.? Most of these 
events occurred within the Russian magnetic field, but in spite of that 
circumstance it was difficult not to regard them as ‘signs of encroaching 
upon the interests of a peaceful and stable world’. Mr. Kennan’s thesis 
came under fire before the end of the year, particularly in a series of 
fourteen articles by Mr. Walter Lippmann in the New York Herald-Tribune.'© 

Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Kennan both started from the same assump- 
tion: that Russia would expand unless stopped. But Mr. Lippmann, 
unlike Mr. Kennan, was not prepared to rely on the ‘seeds of decay’ in the 
U.S.S.R. On this point he thought Mr. Kennan too optimistic. He also 
criticized Mr. Kennan on four other important points. 

First, “it is not leadership to adapt ourselves to the shifts and manceuvres 
of Soviet policy at a series of constantly shifting geographical and political 
points’. 

Secondly, Mr. Lippmann argued that the policy of containment was one 
to which a western democracy was singularly ill adapted. It called for 
much money and many men. Either Congress must give a blank cheque, 
which would be unconstitutional, or it would give too little too late, while 
the Russians acted. 

Thirdly, Mr. Kennan’s proposals, like the Truman Doctrine, left the 
initiative to Russia and did so along a very long line. The implementation 
of such a policy called for a mass of information which was not available 
to the U.S.A. It also denied to the U.S.A. the use of the peculiar American 
asset of mobility. 

Fourthly, Mr. Kennan’s policy involved reliance on the wrong allies, 
peripheral hordes of Afghans, Greeks, and citizens of other feeble states. 
This would disappoint and antagonize America’s real allies in the British 
Commonwealth and the Latin countries on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Lippmann then turned to what was, in his view, the crux of the 


¥ See below, p. 193. 2 See below, p. 195. 3 See below, p. 192. 
+ See below, p. 187. 5 See below, p. 52. § See below, pp. 98 and 118. 
7 See below, p. 182. 8 See below, p. 194. 9 See below, p. 238. 


1 Between 2 September and 2 October 1947, inclusive of both dates. 
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matter: the presence in Europe of the Red Army, bolstering minority 
governments and bringing comfort and support to fifth columns. The 
Yalta line, intended as an armistice line, had turned into a political 
frontier, and the first objective of American policy should be the with- 
drawal of the Red Army from this advanced position. The way to do this 
was to press on with the remaining peace treaties, since this course pre- 
supposed a common Russo-American intention to evacuate Europe. In 
the course of negotiations the U.S.A. would either discover the Russian 
price for withdrawal or reveal Russia as unwilling to withdraw at any 
price. In the latter event the U.S.A. would recover their position as the 
champion of the independence of small nations, instead of being portrayed 
as using these nations as ‘instruments of American policy for ‘“‘containing”’ 
Russia’. 

Mr. Lippmann also attacked Mr. Kennan’s policy in its application to 
Germany. If western Germany were regarded as part of the containing 
barrier round the U.S.S.R., Americans would find themselves obliged to 
appeal to German nationalism, to encourage hopes of German unity which 
the U.S.A. could not fulfil, and to go on making concessions to Germany 
until the Germans, having had all that was to be got from the U.S.A., 
turned to the U.S.S.R. Germany as a sovereign state would do Americans 
no good. American policy should aim at fitting Germans into a Europe 
based on the ‘Marshall Plan purged of the Truman Doctrine’. 

Containment, Mr. Lippmann concluded, was a continuation of a policy 
which had failed when it became obvious that aid to Greece and Turkey © 
was the limit to which Congress would go on that basis. The U.S.A. must 
establish, by diplomacy aiming at the withdrawal of Russians into Russia, 
a balance of power. Ifthe U.S.A. failed in this, they would not be contain- 
ing the Russians but holding ‘the whole Russian military machine in check’. 

Mr. Kennan and Mr. Lippmann both belonged to the category of 
experts, that is to say, of persons paid to be close students of a particular 
range of topics.' Before proceeding to the views of persons whose lesser 
knowledge or wider preoccupations disqualified them from being con- 
sidered experts, one more expert witness should be cited, since his views, 
though not publicly expressed until January 1949, were represented in 
discussions in earlier years. In January 1949 Foreign Affairs published an 
article on ‘Stalin on Revolution’ by Mr. George Morgan, Mr. Kennan’s 
successor at the American Embassy in Moscow.? In Mr. Morgan’s 
opinion Marshal Stalin’s repeated advocacy of a live-and-let-live relation 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. was only a tactical manceuvre; 


* Toall intents and purposes the class of experts on foreign affairs has become a much restricted 
one. Only foreign service officials and, to a less extent, employees of certain newspapers, now 
have access to an adequate supply of current information. 

2 The article was signed ‘Historicus’. 
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Marshal Stalin still believed in the inevitability of conflict and regarded 
the U.S.A. as the leaders of the opposition. ‘World communism is the 
supreme aim, Soviet power the major instrument by which it will be 
achieved.’ Having explored the background, Mr. Morgan offered four 
conclusions: first, that Marshal Stalin was convinced that a new series of 
revolutions was about due, and that it would ensure once for all that 
communism could never be defeated in Europe or in Asia; secondly, that 
unless capitalism collapsed entirely, what was left of it would again 
become stable for a period; thirdly, that the consequential increase in 
Russian strength would enable Russia to give more aggressive help to 
international revolution; fourthly, that Russia would further develop its 
strength without forcing or expecting the final clash until about the nine- 
teen sixties. In this analysis Mr. Morgan was not dealing with his own 
thoughts but with those of Marshal Stalin. It is not clear whether Mr. 
Morgan thought that in fact the seeds of decay in the U.S.S.R. were 
burgeoning, but it is clear that in Mr. Morgan’s view Marshal Stalin was 
contemplating very different seeds. Many Americans were becoming 
increasingly afraid that Marshal Stalin might be right. Afraid of Russia 
and afraid, too, of the phantom of appeasement, they wanted to hold out 
an olive branch without the suspicion of a smile, but with an expression of 
uncompromising boldness. They did not want a preventive war,! nor, on 
the other hand, did they want to put their trust in the solution proposed by 
the former Vice-President, Mr. Henry A. Wallace. 

_ Mr. Wallace announced himself a candidate for the Presidency on 29 
December 1947. He was already a highly controversial figure. Dismissed 
from the Cabinet towards the end of 1946, he set off six months later on 
a tour of Great Britain, France, and Scandinavia, in the course of which 
he so far criticized the Truman administration as to offend a great part 
of his audience, who, while allowing him good intentions, thought his 
proceedings in bad taste.2_ Mr. Wallace was handicapped by communist 


! The Christian Science Monitor described preventive war on 30 October 1947 as ‘criminal folly 
. . . criminal because they (sc. its proponents) advocate murder on the chance that the attacker 
might be attacked, and folly because the American people just won’t do it’. 

2 The Manchester Guardian in a leading article on 11 April 1947 allowed him good intentions 
but nothing else. On 14 April the same paper commented that Mr. Wallace ‘evidently finds it 
difficult to translate his peculiar language of progressive generalization into concrete terms’. 
Opinion farther to the right was suspicious from the start, and the Daily Worker’s headline, 
‘Welcome’, on g April did not make it less so. In France Le Monde wrote on 18 April that the 
Liberal inheritor of Roosevelt’s mantle was not Mr. Wallace but the organization called Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action (ADA). MM. Herriot and Maurice Schuman were both compelled 
to state that their names on the telegram inviting Mr. Wallace to France had been subscribed 
without their knowledge. On 23 April 1941 L’ Aube wrote on the subject of Wallace’s meetings: 
‘S’informer? Oui. Se faire les jouets d’une manceuvre politique dirigée contre une grande 
nation amie et alliée de la France? Il n’en saurait étre question.’ 

It is probable that Mr. Wallace’s influence in his country at this time was overrated outside it. 
This ensured him good audiences and alarmed Americans who feared lest opinion in western 
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approval; by the fact that he came out as an opponent of a ‘get tough’ 
policy at a moment when very many people were being reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that there was no sensible alternative; and by his 
demands for a return to the mechanism of the United Nations when, 
again reluctantly, many people had come to the conclusion that it was in- 
adequate. Specifically Mr. Wallace proposed a programme which included 
international control of atomic energy, internationalization of strategic 
areas (the Straits, the Suez and Panama Canals), and a United Nations 
scheme for economic reconstruction, involving the expenditure by the 
International Bank of $50,000 million in ten years. In order to gain 
support for his programme Mr. Wallace was prepared to stump his own 
and other countries in search of ‘progressive forces’, groups ‘who refuse to 
admit the inevitability of another war’.! If he failed to find such groups it 
was because he had more faith in Russian intentions than most people 
considered safe. 

Mr. Wallace was not among those who thought that everything in 
Russia was wonderful or that all Russia’s actions could be excused, but 
he attempted rational explanations which would also give grounds for 
optimism. He regarded Russia as committed by history to use repression 
until ‘an abundance of consumers’ goods makes possible the freedoms 
which mean so much to us in the west’; and as committed by history 
and geography to ‘push continually for free access to the Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles’. In answer to a question on the best way to 
secure peace, he replied: ‘le premier pas devrait étre de trouver quel- 
conque systéme dans ’O.N.U. qui permette de remédier a la grande 
misére des régions dévastées de la Russie.’ The alternative policy of tough- 
ness only bred toughness. For Mr. Wallace, therefore, the Russian problem 
was the problem of satisfying Russian economic needs and certain ‘historic’ 
Russian impulses. If Russia were helped back to a decent level of produc- 
tion and were allowed to satisfy its desires in the eastern Mediterranean 
(and perhaps in a few other areas whither history impelled) all would be 
well. But Hitler had not been dead long enough for this argument to 
carry conviction. 

Like many Americans, including President Truman and Mr. Stassen, 
Mr. Wallace was a believer in the efficacy of personal discussion between 
heads of governments. In a speech in Washington on 16 June 1947 he 
advocated commercial talks leading to mutually beneficial trade agree- 


Europe were being misled concerning American thinking, all of which may have contributed in 
turn to a Russian overestimate of Mr. Wallace’s political importance. 

In the U.S.A. there was a demand for the cancellation of his passport, and the Chairman of the 
House Committee on un-American activities wanted him prosecuted. On 18 April the New 
York Herald-Tribune reflected that all the fuss revealed the state of American nerves. 

* Speech in Paris on 23 April 1947 to an American Veterans’ Committee: New York Times, 
24 April 1947. ? French broadcast discussion, 22 April 1947. 
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ments and to an improved atmosphere in which the discussion of any 
subject would be possible—‘get practical’ instead of ‘get tough’. Having 
conceded that Russian policy was aggressive,’ he argued that toughness 
would not produce a change of Russian heart, but that, on the contrary, 
a ‘policy of threats and encirclement’? increased suspicion and led to war. 
He further prophesied that Europe would join neither side unless forced 
by the Truman Doctrine into the communist camp. 

In the prevailing atmosphere of tension and exasperation Mr. Stimson’s 
condemnation of Mr. Wallace’s ‘mistaken thinking’ as resulting ‘simply 
from a goodhearted insistence that nobody can dislike us if we try to like 
them’? reflected an aspect of the truth large enough to be widely accepted 
as the whole truth. 

The prominence given to Mr. Wallace’s views inside and outside the 
U.S.A. was due partly to the record and personality of Mr. Wallace him- 
self, but partly also to the fact that Mr. Wallace and his associates were the 
only public figures who both opposed the administration and propounded 
a positive alternative policy for handling Russo-American relations. 
Between the two poles of Mr. Wallace and official Washington (the latter 
including in this context some leading members of the Republican Party) 
lay a body of opinion, confused, increasingly apprehensive, sincerely 
devoted to peace, but also devoted to liberty. Mr. Wallace failed, as the 
1948 Presidential election showed, to convince this body of opinion that 
his diagnosis and programme were apter than those of the President and 
Secretary of State. Though on the issue of peace his advocacy of co-opera- 
tion in place of toughness may have had supporters, Mr. Wallace had 
little that was convincing to say about liberty. The proposition that a more 
prosperous Russia would gradually discard its engines of domestic tyranny 
contained too imponderable an hypothesis, especially when offset by the 
tale of persecution in eastern Europe, which, after the incidents in 1947 
already mentioned,* was continued in 1948 in the striking episodes of the 
Prague coup and the struggle between church and state in Hungary.® 

There was, besides Washington and Mr. Wallace, one group whose 
views might be said to represent a third, if negative, school of thought. 
This consisted of those persons, mostly of the Republican Party, who 
attacked the administration’s policy on the grounds of its cost and sought 

T In a speech at Newark, N.J., on 9 June 1947. 

2 Speech at Washington, D.C., on 16 June 1947, New York Times, 17 June 1947. 

3 Henry L. Stimson: “The Challenge to Americans,’ Foreign Affairs, October 1947, pp. 5 seqq. 

4 But even on this point opinion was moving against him if it be true, as polls of public opinion 
seemed to show, that Russian policy was increasingly regarded by Americans as positively 
aggressive. Compare on this point the results of polls taken in July 1945 and July 1947, published 
in the New York Herald-Tribune, 16 October 1947. 

5 See above, p. 41. 


© See below, pp. 153 and 200. In August 1948 the Kasenkina case brought the issue of liberty 
right on to the American doorstep. See below, p. 59. 
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some way of limiting it. Speaking at Tacoma, Washington, on 25 Septem- 
ber 1947,! Senator Taft, after laying down a number of guiding principles 
(which included reliance on the United Nations and the restoration of the 
economies of Germany and Japan) said: ‘We cannot afford to go on 
lending money on a global scale.’ The Senator wished to restrict lending 
to loans to specific countries for specific purposes and for the purchase of 
goods shipped from the U.S.A. only. He also called for a strong army and 
navy so long as the Russian attitude remained unaltered. When in Novem- 
ber the President asked Congress for $597 million for interim aid for 
France, Italy, and Austria pending legislation on the European Recovery 
Programme as a whole, Senator Taft spoke in favour of reduced expendi- 
ture abroad and appealed at the same time to another American line of 
thought by requesting the inclusion of China among the countries to 
qualify for interim aid. Senator Taft’s opposition, based on fears of 
inflation in the U.S.A. and of the socialization of the American economy, 
took the form of an attempt to reduce the extent of American aid to 
Europe to a degree which, in the opinion of some, jeopardized the basic 
object of the Marshall Plan. He was met by those who argued, in effect, 
that the one thing which the U.S.A. could not afford was the collapse of 
western Europe, whatever the cost in dollars of preventing it. But the 
question of cost remained prominent in discussions on American foreign 
policy, and was one of the chief issues in Congress after the introduction of 
the Economic Co-operation Bill. 

Between the failure in July 1947 of the conversations in Paris between 
the Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. and the 
President’s signature on 3 April 1948 of the Economic Co-operation Act, 
the State Department and its Congressional allies were more concerned 
with critics of the Marshall Plan, such as Senator Taft, than with the 
Plan’s out-and-out opponents, such as Mr. Wallace. The passage of 
legislation seemed assured and the administration was left to worry over 
the questions of how much and how soon. The imminence of economic 
disaster in at least three countries—France, Italy, and Austria—con- 
tributed to the calling of a special session of Congress? which assembled on 
17 November 1947 and was presented with an interim measure to cover 
the needs of these three countries in the months before April 1948, when 
the full programme was scheduled to begin. Funds for interim aid were 
voted and appropriated before the end of the year.3 The principal Bill, 


* New York Times, 26 September 1947. 

? The President announced the summoning of a special session on 23 October. In a broadcast 
speech on the next day he emphasized the need for timely and forthright action to prevent in- 
flation at home and starvation in Europe. 

° The Interim Aid Bill asked for $328 million for France, $227 million for Italy, and $42 
million for Austria, a total of $597 million. It was passed by the Senate on 1 December by 83 
votes to 6. On 11 December the House cut $67 million from the European total and added $60 
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the Economic Co-operation Bill, was sent in draft by the President to 
Congress on 19 December.'! The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
began hearings on 8 January 1948, concluded them on 5 February, and 
unanimously approved the Bill on 17 February.2, The debate in the 
Senate was opened by Senator Vandenberg on 1 March’ and ended on 
13 March with an affirmative vote of 69 to 17.4 The House began its 
debate on 23 March and voted in favour of the Bill by 329 to 74 on 31 
March.® After a joint meeting of their respective Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Foreign Affairs the Senate and the House agreed on an 
identical text on 2 April. The President signed the Bill on the next day.” 

Three of the controversial issues discussed by Congress must be noticed, 
though the most noticeable thing about them was that they all assumed 
legislative endorsement of the basic question of policy. These were: the 
amount to be spent by the U.S.A., the control of the organization which 
would administer the programme, and the position of Spain. 

General Marshall had given the administration’s ideas on the sums 
required in his evidence before the Committees of the Senate and the 
House on 10 November 1947.8 He said that Congress would be asked for 
‘something under’ $1,500 million for the three months of April, May, and 
June 1948 and a further sum of ‘somewhat less’ than $6,000 million for the 
ensuing calendar year, making a total not exceeding $7,500 million for 


million for China. On 13 December the joint Conference Committee of the Senate and the 
House restored the original figure of $597 million, which was to cover all four countries. On 17 
December the House Appropriations Committee reduced the European total to $509 million by 
taking $66 million and $22 million off the French and Italian allotments. For China $60 
million was authorized but not appropriated; the Senate Appropriations Committee found and 
appropriated $18 million from the unallocated post-UNRRA relief funds. See below, p. 298. 
The Bill was approved by the President on 17 December, see Documents on American Foreign Relations 
1947, pp. 203-10. On 11 March 1948 the President asked for, and received, a further $55 million 
for the three European countries, to cover the needs of the remainder of the month. 

¥ Congressional Record, 19 December 1947, pp. 11749-54. Department of State Bulletin, 28 
December 1947, pp. 1233-43. 

2 Witnesses before the Committee included the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Bernard Baruch, the President of the International Bank, and the Secretary and Trea- 
surer of the C.I.O. 

3 Congressional Record, 1 March 1948, pp. 1915-20; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 72. 

4 Congressional Record, 13 March 1948, p. 2793. 

5 Ibid. 23 March 1948, p. 3311. 

© Ibid. 31 March 1948, p. 3874. 

7 Documents on American Foreign Relations 1948, pp. 195-219; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p. 76. Besides the views expressed by members of both Houses of Congress in the course of hear- 
ings in committee and of debates, the principal arguments for these measures are to be found in 
three messages from the President to Congress (on 17 November, 19 December 1947, and 7 Jan- 
uary 1948) and in two statements by General Marshall (on 10 November 1947 to a joint session 
of the Committees of the Senate on Foreign Relations and of the House on Foreign Affairs, and 
on 18 November to the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. The proceedings in Congress 
closely followed the Prague coup (see below, p. 153) and were contemporaneous with the Italian 
election campaign (see below, p. 118). 

8 Department of State Bulletin, 23 November 1947, pp. 967-72. 
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the first fifteen months of the programme. Part of this total would be 
advanced on loan and the rest as grants. It had originally been expected 
that the administration would ask Congress to appropriate at once funds 
(estimated in the Bill at $17,000 million) for the whole four and a quarter 
years of the programme, but this design was abandoned, reportedly on the 
advice of Senator Vandenberg, in favour of an initial appropriation for 
fifteen months to be followed by further appropriations for periods of one 
year. The Bill asked for $6,800 million for the first fifteen months, but this 
was reduced to $5,300 million for the first twelve months before the Bill 
reached the floor of the Senate. Senator Taft and others still thought that 
this was more than the U.S.A. could safely afford, but an amendment to 
reduce the sum still further to $4,000 million was defeated in the Senate 
by 56 votes to 31.1 The figure of $5,300 million for twelve months 
remained in the Bill as presented to the President for signature; it con- 
tained no figure for the whole term of the programme. The House Appro- 
priations Committee attempted to reduce the total by substituting fifteen 
months for twelve months while leaving the figure unchanged, but the 
Senate restored the shorter period, and when the House refused to yield a 
compromise was reached by retaining the longer period in the Appropria- 
tions Bill but adding a clause which empowered the President to spend the 
whole amount in twelve months.? 

On the question of control and responsibility there was also a minor 
conflict. The State Department was regarded, especially by Republicans, 
as lacking in business sense and therefore unfitted for the practical tasks 
involved in the disbursement of so much goodwill. Representative Herter 
advocated a special corporation; Mr. Hoover suggested a controlling 
group containing representatives of both political parties and of govern- 
ment and business. Senator Vandenberg referred the question to the 
Brookings Institution, which recommended the creation of a new agency 
having at its head a single person with ambassadorial rank and responsible 
directly to the President. These recommendations were adopted, and 
the day after he signed the Bill the President appointed Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffmann, President of the Studebaker Corporation Inc. and a member 
of the Republican Party, to be the Economic Co-operation Administrator. 
The Act also provided for a non-governmental advisory board, a super- 
visory Congressional committee, and a roving Ambassador in Europe. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. W. Averell Harriman, was appointed 
to this last post on 21 April 1948. 
ts Senator Taft moved this amendment on 12 March; Congressional Record, 12 March 1948, p. 
2041. 

2 The following additional expenditure was also authorized: $400 million for aid to China 
(see below, p. 301), $1,300 million for relief in occupied areas, $225 million for military aid to 


Greece and Turkey, $35 million for the International Emergency Children’s Fund, and a little 
more than $70 million for the International Refugee Organization. 
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The anomalous position of Spain was brought to the fore when the 
House voted by 149 to 52 to add to the Bill specific reference to Spain as 
a country eligible to participate in the Marshall Plan. In spite of the 
inevitable outcry the House affirmed its position on this point by 188 votes 
to 104 on the day on which it passed the Bill,! but the President immediately 
declared himself firmly opposed to the majority in the House, and a joint 
session of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House deleted the offending reference.? 

The Bill having been passed into law, the U.S.A. stood formally com- 
mitted to leading the opposition to the U.S.S.R. in Europe. The Russians 
on their side concentrated in their propaganda on the theme that the 
Marshall Plan was no good-neighbour policy but a sinister plot to under- 
pin the tottering American economy by exploiting the debtor-creditor 
relationship between the old and the new worlds. This attempt to justify 
Russian rejection of the Plan, and to mollify any hard feelings which the 
rejection might have caused in Europe, was accompanied by unrestrained 
press and broadcast attacks on American policy and leaders during the 
months which followed the Harvard speech and the Paris conferences, 
culminating in September 1947 in so vicious a personal attack on President 
Truman in the Russian Literary Gazette} that the American Government 
was constrained officially to protest. In the same month Mr. Vyshinsky 
violently attacked prominent Americans as warmongers in a speech to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. More official versions of the 
Russian attitude were discoverable in speeches by members of the Polit- 
buro. Both Mr. Zhdanov and Mr. Malenkov addressed the founding 
conference of the Cominform in September and their speeches were pub- 
lished in Pravda later in the year;5 in October Marshal Stalin gave an 
interview at Sochi, his customary autumn retreat on the Black Sea, to 
some itinerant members of the British Labour Party; and in November 
Mr. Molotov spoke on the occasion of the celebration in Moscow of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the October Revolution. 

Mr. Zhdanov’s address to: the communist leaders of eastern Europe 
plainly declared the division of the world into two camps with rival head- 
quarters in Moscow and Washington. Washington and its satellites, 


1 Congressional Record, 31 March 1948, p. 3874. 

2 On Spain see, further, Part II, pp. 123 seqq. 

3 An English translation of this article by Boris Gorbatov can be read in the New York Times 
of 30 September 1947. 

4 Note presented by the U.S. Ambassador in Moscow on 25 September and reply dated 27 
September. See Department of State Bulletin, 12 October 1947, pp. 743-4. 

5 The formation of the Cominform was announced by Moscow on 5 October. See For a 
Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy! (Organ of the Cominform), No. 1, 10 November 1947, and 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 122. Mr. Zhdanov’s speech was printed in Pravda (and Unita) 
on 22 October and Mr. Malenkov’s on 11 December. See Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
pp. 125 and 138. 
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among whom were temporarily ruling groups in London, Paris, and else- 
where, were planning a preventive war against the U.S.S.R. and the newly 
fledged People’s Democracies in the hope of destroying socialism and 
democracy, while the atom bomb still remained a capitalist monopoly. 
Mr. Zhdanov’s vision was by no means limited to Europe. The forces of 
peace and progress could count on allies in Asia and Africa—Viet Nam, 
Indonesia, perhaps soon Egypt and Syria—in a world-wide struggle which 
was none of their making, but which they need not fear. Mr. Malenkov, 
in a speech concerned chiefly with Russia’s economic strength, also 
stressed the division between the new democracies and those. other. states 
still ruled by cliques obedient to the Wall Street nod. He accepted the 
prospect of a long period when both systems would continue to exist, but 
he promised that Russia, freed from internal trouble by the eradication of 
all hostile elements and economically stronger in spite of the war, would 
effectively support all those who wanted to be friends with the U.S.S.R. 
These two speeches were naturally designed, as the occasion demanded, 
to impress and to encourage the select group of communist leaders from 
eastern Europe, France, and Italy who made up the audience. They were 
a call for solidarity with the U.S.S.R., whose pure doctrine and political 
wisdom enabled it to see through American blandishments to the heart of 
the matter, which was black. There was, however, no reason to suppose 
that, embellishment apart, Mr. Zhdanov and Mr. Malenkov did not 
_ believe what they were saying. 

On 14 October 1947 a number of Labour members of the House of 
Commons were received by Marshal Stalin at Sochi. Mr. Zilliacus after- 
wards gave an account of what passed.! Marshal Stalin interpreted the 
establishment of the Cominform as an essay in governmental co-operation 
(in the days of the Comintern Communist Parties did not control govern- 
ments) with the objects of raising the standard of living of the working 
classes and of protecting the sovereign independence of the several par- 
ticipating countries. In Marshal Stalin’s view the proceedings of the 
Cominform had nothing to do with Russian relations with any other 
countries, which relations Marshal Stalin was, as ever, anxious to improve. 
This improvement depended on the wishes of those countries. Either they 
wanted better relations, in which case the U.S.S.R. would meet them half 
way, or they did not want better relations, in which case the U.S.S.R. 
would just wait until they did. 

The establishment of the Cominform had naturally given rise to com- 
parisons with the Comintern, whose dissolution in 1943 had been an 


™ Cf. The Times, 24 October 1947. 
* Whatever may be thought of the first of these objects, it is difficult to find any meaning for 


the words used to express the second which will give that object any air other than one of trans- 
parent humbug. 
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important item in cementing the anti-German coalition and in fostering 
illusions of post-war harmony. If, as first thoughts in the west suggested, 
the Cominform was merely the Comintern Mark II, then, contrary to 
what Marshal Stalin told Mr. Zilliacus, its formation could not fail to bear 
vitally on Russian relations with non-communist Powers. 

The Cominform was created at a conference held on 22 and 23 Septem- 
ber 1947 at Wiliza Gora in Silesia. This conference was attended by two 
members of each of nine Communist Parties.! These parties agreed to 
establish for their mutual advantage an information bureau, consisting of 
two delegates from each party, situated in Belgrade, and charged with the 
exchange and co-ordination of views and experiences and with the pro- 
duction of a printed multi-lingual journal. The most notable absentees 
were the communists of Finland, Albania, Greece, and Germany. 

The Comintern had been a deliberative body and its members, except 
Russians, belonged to parties which were either weak or proscribed. The 
delegates to the Cominform belonged to parties which either wielded 
effective power or had considerable influence. (The inclusion of French 
and Italian delegates suggested to some that Moscow wished or expected 
to see communists back in the governments in Paris and Rome.) The 
Cominform also differed from the Comintern in being no mere delibera- 
tive body. Events were to show that its task was to act as a channel and 
executive arm for the imperative wishes of the Russian Communist Party. 
So long as communists were out of power, their joint consultations must 
be limited to discussion and policy-making, but after they had acquired 
power they could be used by Moscow for action. Moscow needed an 
organization by means of which to direct and co-ordinate communist 
action in communist-controlled countries. 

The Cominform was also more than this. Brought to birth three months 
after the Russians had realized that they could not stop the Marshall Plan, 
it was intended to counter that Plan by disruptive action in the west (of which 
the best examples were the Italian and French strikes in November 1947) and 
by consolidation of communist power in those eastern countries which, at 
the Kremlin’s command, had withdrawn into opposition to the Marshall 
Plan. Nor are the date of its birth and the subsequent actions of its 
members the only indications that the Cominform was established for this 
purpose. As an organization for spreading communism in the ‘countries 


1 The countries and the names of their representatives were: The U.S.S.R. (Zhdanov and 
Malenkov), Yugoslavia (Kardelj.and Djilas), Poland (Gomulka and Minc), Czechoslovakia 
(Slansky and Bashtovansky), Hungary (Farkas and Revai), Rumania (Georghiu-Dej and 
Pauker), Bulgaria (Chervenkov and Poptomoy), France (Duclos and Fajon), and Italy (Longo 
Reale). These were all tried communists, faithful to Moscow. Only Mr. Gomulka, elected 
Vice-Chairman, had deviated by the end of 1950. The communiqué, published in the Comin- 
form journal, For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy! on 10 November 1947, listed the par- 
ticipants in the following order: Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Poland, the U,S.S.R., 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Italy. 
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concerned it was unnecessary, and as an organization for controlling 
satellite governments it was never more than useful and, as Marshal Tito 
showed, in a case of recalcitrance useless. It could, and did, discuss the 
size of the staff required for its journal, but when it came to anything 
more important it was aut Moscow aut nihil. 

The declaration drawn up by the founding fathers of the Cominform 
and based on a report prepared by Mr. Gomulka! represented the Marshall 
Plan as a function in Europe of an American policy of expanding all over 
the world behind a liberal and pacific mask. It was the principal weapon 
of a hostile coalition intent on the elimination of economic competition 
and the assumption of universal hegemony.” This hostile coalition had 
been joined by treacherous right-wing socialists (a traditional target for 
communist indignation and henceforward the chief victims of communist 
abuse and persecution).3 Hence the need to co-ordinate the forces of 
democracy in Europe in order to defeat the Marshall Plan. In this other 
camp the communists were the natural leaders.* , 

Towards the end of the year,5 in the course of the celebration by the 
Moscow Soviet of the thirtieth anniversary of the October Revolution, 
Mr. Molotov presented a review of those affairs which fell strictly within 
the purview of a Foreign Office as opposed to an office de propaganda fide. 
Mr. Molotov spoke of recent history and present problems, and he spoke 
explicitly. A review of western hostility to Russia from 1917 to 1941 led him 
to the conclusion that many in the west had hoped to see Russia and 
Germany bleed one another white. (The grains of truth in this analysis 
seem to have blinded Mr. Molotov to the possibility that, when something 
different happened, the west might have changed its mind and genuinely 
wish for co-operation.) Since the war the peace policy traditional to 
Russians had been opposed by an American policy of lavish foreign assis- 
tance, which was not based on a desire for peace, as was evident from the 
establishment of new military bases all over the world and the retention 
of a joint Anglo-American military staff in Washington. The Potsdam 
and Yalta agreements had been unilaterally discarded and the German 
Bizone created. Mr. Molotov concluded with exactly the same argument 


X Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 122. 

_ ? These, said the declaration, had been the war aims of the Anglo-Saxons, while Russia had 
been fighting to safeguard democracy, to put a halt to German aggression, to liquidate fascism, 
and to establish an international system. 

° For the attack on Socialist Parties see below, pp. 183 seqq. It now became a principal task 
of communists to capture complete control of the working classes by dividing Socialist Parties, 
eliminating one half and absorbing the other. 

* The American Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Robert Lovett, issued a statement on 8 October 
in which he asserted that nobody would be taken in by the declaration of the Cominform and 
that the U.S.A. would not be influenced to change its policy. Department of State Bulletin, 19 
October 1947, p. 769. 

5 On 6 November 1947. See Moscow News, 7 November 194.7; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 141. ; 
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as was common in the west. Peace could only be preserved—but it could 
be preserved—by rallying the democratic forces of the world so as to make 
the one camp so strong that nobody would attack it. He added that the 
making of an atom bomb was not a secret. Again, as in the case of Mr. 
Zhdanov and Mr. Malenkov, there was no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Molotov was concealing his real mind or that he was not genuinely im- 
pressed and alarmed by the presence of a joint staff in Washington and by 
American interest in bases in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Molotov’s speech was the practical application in the purely 
Russian sphere, as the Cominform was the embodiment in a wider sphere, 
of the basic Russian proposition that the U.S.S.R. was the defender of the 
rights of the weak (whether classes or states), while the U.S.A. on the other 
hand were enemies of the weak, represented a minority (in the long run) 
of states and a minority in each state, and were promoting war.! This 
simple antithesis of imperialism and capitalism against communism and 
popular democracy had been somewhat overlaid by the sentiments proper 
to the post-war honeymoon period, but it re-emerged with particular 
clarity in the year which followed the Harvard speech. It was also appro- 
priate to the celebration in 1948 of the first centenary of the appearance of 
the Communist Manifesto, a year in which the revolutions of 1848 could 
find no more fitting commemoration than the lanternization of capitalists, 
imperialists, fascists, and social traitors like Mr. Harriman, General 
Franco, M. Blum, and the Pope. A fortuitous additional emotional 
stimulus was provided by the publication in the U.S.A. early in 1948 of 
German official documents concerning Russo-German relations in the 
years 1939 to 1941.2, Russian propaganda took the occasion to emphasize 
the abiding western determination to overthrow Russia, an aim which 
persisted even though its achievement had become more difficult owing to 
the increase in the strength of the U.S.S.R. If Russia were spared an 
American attack, it could only be because Washington dared not make one 
and not because Washington would not.3 

As a result the relations between the two countries, which had shown 
signs of moving slightly in the direction of cordiality in the last months of 
the year, took a turn for the worse in the early part of the new year.* The 


1 This proposition was particularly clearly expressed in a talk broadcast from Moscow on 
30 December 1947 by Professor Trainin on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the treaty which established the U.S.S.R. 

2 Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941, Documents from the Archives of the German Foreign Office (Washing- 
ton, Department of State, 1948). 

3 Cf. an article ‘Lessons of History’ by Professor Tarle in Soviet News, 10 March 1948. 

+ The phrase ‘relations between A and B’ is a common one in diplomatic histories. Its use 
may therefore tend to conjure up a well-known pattern of behaviour which is, however, inappli- 
cable to Russo-American relations in the years 1947-8. Up to 1914, perhaps to 1939, the re- 
lations between states, as practised by diplomats and recorded by historians, consisted of picking 
or resolving quarrels, exchanging confidences or guessing secrets, bargaining, and entertaining— 
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Russians delivered notes of protest against the development of the air base 
at Mellaha (21 January 1948),' against the visit of American warships to 
Italian ports (28 January),? and against flights by American aircraft over 
Russian ships off Japan (1 February). Russia also protested to Persia 
against the presence in that country of an American military mission (2 
February).* At the end of February the Prague coup’ and the Russian 
request to Finland for a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance® threw 
some Americans into a state approaching panic, while the Russian people, 
though prevented by their traditional phlegm, by their police, and by their 
ignorance from evincing similar feelings, had ample cause for disquiet in the 
summoning of a conference of six western Powers to discuss Germany,’ in 
the signing of the Treaty of Brussels,’ and in the results of the Italian 
elections.? In the U.S.A. the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal, was 
able to ask Congress in March to increase military expenditure from 
$11,000 million to $14,000 million and to increase the authorized strength 
of the armed services by 349,500 men, while Senator Pepper, a staunch 
believer in the virtues and effectiveness of co-operation, was moved to 
denounce Russia as ‘guilty of aggression’.1° Congress approved almost 
unanimously the formation ofa 70-Group Air Force;"! the revolt at Bogota!? 
was taken by the American administration and public to show the magni- 
tude of Russian influence; sensible commentators debated the inevitability 
of war, while some sections of the press went into paroxysms of excitement 
which did more credit to the Marxist interpretation of history than to the 
belief in the freedom of the press. Then occurred a strange episode, which 


all without a thought of war, save in the most extreme and serious circumstances. But between 
Washington and Moscow in the nineteen-forties relations were perpetually overhung by thoughts 
of violence round the corner; the rivals, always conscious of their rivalry, were at arm’s length; 
diplomatic exchanges had less effect on mutual opinions than newspaper commentators and 
speakers on the wireless. 

¥ Department of State Bulletin, 15 February 1948, p. 220. 

2 Ibid. pp. 218-109. 

3 Soviet News, 3 February 1948. 

4 Ibid. 

5 See below, p. 153. 

® See below, p. 157. The Russian request was made on 22 February 1948. 

7 See below, p. 261. The conference convened on 23 February 1948. 

8 See below, p. 107. The treaty was signed on 17 March 1948. 

° See below, p. 118. Polling day was 18 April 1948. 

10 Jn a broadcast interview on 28 March. The Senator advocated an offer of American finan- 
cial aid to Russia on condition that aggression be abandoned. Mr. Eliot Roosevelt, addressing 
an international student conference at Annandale-on-Hudson on ro April, also called for a 
world recovery programme to assist Russia, which would, in the absence of some such assistance, 
be forced to resort to desperate measures. Mr. Roosevelt was campaigning to secure the Demo- 
crat nomination for President for General Eisenhower, but he failed to secure the General. 

1 A Bill providing for the expenditure of $3,198+1 million was passed by 343 votes to 3o0n 15 
April (Congressional Record, 15 April 1948, p. 4548). Senate approval, by 74 votes to 2, followed 
on 6 May (ibid. 6 May 1948, p. 5408). 

72 See below, p. 479. The outbreak occurred on g April. 
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opened with a formal statement of American policy made on 4 May 1948 
in Moscow by the American Ambassador. 

By May 1948 the President and the State Department could look back 
on two notable steps, which were also in their belief likely to be notable 
victories in the cold war. In March the European Recovery Programme 
had been approved and funds for the first period had been voted; com- 
plementary action in the shape of rearmament had also been taken.' 
These were the two new American weapons and together they amounted 
to a foreign policy of economic reconstruction with teeth in it. But at the 
same time the electoral campaign in the U.S.A. was warming up (though 
Mr. Wallace was still the only avowed candidate), and the President and 
Secretary of State feared lest the Russians, ill acquainted with the political 
ways of the U.S.A., should imagine that American foreign policy might 
be drastically affected by the outcome of the campaign. The American 
Ambassador in Moscow was therefore instructed to explain American 
basic motives and policies, and above all to show that these would not be 
altered in the event of a Republican victory over the Democrats. The 
Ambassador accordingly sought an interview with Mr. Molotov and made 
a statement based on notes prepared in advance and approved by the 
State Department.? In the preliminary exchanges of conversation he 
explained that his démarche was informal; he was in no doubt that Mr. 
Molotov understood that this was so. The Ambassador then stated that 
_ Russian expansion had brought about the crystallization of a non-Russian 
part of the world. The U.S.A. disliked the forming of two blocs and 
- disliked spending money on defence, but Russian policy in eastern Europe 
had produced both evils. At this time the government of the U.S.A. 
wished to state its aims quite clearly. It could not be shaken from its 
determination to pursue both its reconstruction and its defence pro- 
grammes, and this determination had been strengthened rather than 
weakened by Russia’s incomprehensible opposition to the Marshall Plan. 
These programmes were backed by large popular majorities in the U.S.A., 
and the forthcoming elections could not make any difference. After this 
emphatic exegesis the Ambassador went on to assert that the U.S.A. 
harboured no designs against Russia; statements to the contrary were 
false. The unsatisfactory relations between the two countries were a 
grievous disappointment, to which Russian and communist policy had 


I The President, addressing a joint session of Congress on 17 March, had asked for universal 
military training and selective service legislation (Congressional Record, 17 March 1948, pp. 
2996-8). These were difficult things for Congressmen to vote for in an election year. A big Air 
Force was more popular, and it marked the end of the ebb tide of armament just as effectively. 
A Bill which included provision for a 70-Group Air Force was signed by the President on 21 May 
1948. See below pp. 111-12. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, 23 May 1948, pp. 679-80; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p- 153. General W. Bedell Smith has given his own account of this episode in Moscow Mission 
1946-1949, (London, Heinemann, 1950), pp. 146 seqq. 
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decisively contributed. The Ambassador ended his statement by saying 
that ‘the door is always open for full discussion and the composing of our 
differences’. He offered to send Mr. Molotov a copy of his notes, and 
Mr. Molotov accepted. ; 

Five days later, on 9g May 1948, the Ambassador returned to the Kremlin 
to receive Mr. Molotov’s reply.!_ Mr. Molotov disagreed with the American 
diagnosis of the situation. Russian policy in eastern Europe could not 
be the source of Russo-American misunderstanding. Relations between 
Russia and her neighbours were very friendly, as witness the various 
treaties against renewed German aggression, none of which contained any 
secret protocol. Washington was also strengthening its ties with its neigh- 
bours. Why not? Russian opposition to the Marshall Plan was not an 
objection to helping neighbours, but a protest against the by-passing of the 
United Nations. Unsatisfactory relations between the two countries were, 
on the contrary, to be laid at the American door. There was the develop- 
ment of a network of American bases, some of them near Russia and shown 
by the American press to be directed against Russia; there was the 
military alliance of five western states, not limited, as were the eastern 
pacts, to defence against German aggression; there was discrimination in 
trade against Russia. And Mr. Molotov, having put his side of the case 
for the record, agreed to have discussions. 

On the American side the intention had been to clear the air. The 
Ambassador forthwith left Moscow for a fishing holiday in France, 
expecting no further developments. In the Kremlin, however, the 
American démarche was taken to be—or was converted into—an invitation 
to open discussions @ deux. On 11 May 1948 Moscow broadcast the text 
of Mr. Molotov’s reply, together with parts only of the Ambassador’s 
original statement. Whether Mr. Molotov sincerely believed that he had 
been invited to open general discussions, or whether he wanted discussions 
and seized an opportunity of forcing the State Department to agree, or 
whether (neither expecting nor wanting discussions) he saw a suitable cat 
and put it among the pigeons—whichever of these suppositions be correct 
—his reply and, still more, the broadcasting of these informal exchanges, 
created considerable embarrassment and irritation. Western Europe, 
discovering what was afoot, became hurt, because it had not been told, 
and alarmed, lest the Americans, always suspected of diplomatic in- 
genuousness and instability, should have switched to a new policy in- 
volving two-Power agreements to be concluded behind everybody else’s 
backs. Though there was evident relief at the possibility of agreement 
between the giants, this was not unmixed with the usual European 
avuncular doubts whether Americans yet knew how to set about and con- 
duct diplomatic negotiations. President Truman immediately announced 

* Department of State Bulletin, 23 May 1948, p. 682; Documents (R.L.LA.) for 1947-8, p. 155. 
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that the object of the American statement had been to clear up doubts; 
that it heralded no new American policy; and that no discussions could be 
of any use without a firmer basis than the recent exchanges. On the next 
day, 12 May 1948, General Marshall read a statement to his Press Con- 
ference,’ in which he said that the U.S.A. would not enter into bilateral 
talks on matters affecting the interests of others; that general discussions 
had no value; that discussions must be preceded by specific proposals, 
which should come from Russia. Thereafter the matter was soon forgotten 
after the American press had read the State Department a lesson on its 
maladroitness and had accused Mr. Molotov of sharp practice. Pravda, on 
the other hand, claimed? that the exchange had displayed the superior 
Russian sincerity in the cause of peace and that therefore Russia had 
gained in world opinion. In England Mr. Bevin told the House of Com- 
mons? that he had now received full information from the U.S.A. and that 
he for his part was not anxious for further conversations without a lot of 
preparation. Once bitten, permanently shy. But at any rate honour was 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile the wires between Washington and Moscow were also 
humming with another note. On 11 May 1948 Mr. Wallace, opening his 
presidential campaign in New York, published an open letter to Marshal 
Stalin.t Mr. Wallace welcomed the official exchanges as giving some 
grounds for hope, though he deplored the tone of self-righteousness on 
both sides. He proposed joint action on six points to end the cold war: 
reduction of armaments and the banning of weapons of mass destruction; 
a ban on the export of arms; unrestricted Russo-American trade, except 
in weapons of war; free movement of citizens, students, and papers;5 free 
exchange of scientific information and materials; a new UNRRA. In 
addition, both countries were to abstain from interference in the domestic 
affairs of all other countries; were to keep no bases on foreign soil; were 
not to terrorize any member of the United Nations by massing military 
forces or otherwise; were not to attempt to influence politics in other 
countries by financial or economic pressure or by the use of secret agents. 

Marshal Stalin’s reply was broadcast from Moscow on 17 May 1948.® 
The Russian press had already welcomed Mr. Wallace’s letter, but cor- 
rected it by pointing out that only one side, not both, was to blame. 
Marshal Stalin regarded the letter as ‘the most important document’ 


1 Tbid. pp. 683-6 and 165, respectively. 2 On 14 May. 

3 12 May 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser., vol. 450, coll. 2124-6. 

4 New York Times, 12 May 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 160. 

5 Both sides paid lip service (at least) to the idea of exchanges, but in practice little happened, 
though in September 1948 the London Zoo sent to Moscow a chimpanzee, some monkeys, a 
leopard, a toucan, and a hornbill, receiving in exchange a snow leopard, a male northern lynx 
(London already had a female), a lammergeyer, and five red-breasted geese. 

© Soviet News, 18 May 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 163. 
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among recent documents concerning peace. He contrasted its concrete 
programme with the vague declarations of the American statement of 
4 May. While Mr. Wallace was not correct in all that he said, he had 
made an ‘open and honest attempt to give a concrete programme for a 
peace settlement’, and his programme could not be ignored, even if one 
did not agree with the whole of it. Marshal Stalin repeated his favourite 
refrain on the possibility of, indeed necessity for, the peaceful coexistence 
of the Russian and American systems. 

At this point the State Department, which treated the correspondence as 
a move in Mr. Wallace’s election campaign, intervened! to point out that 
the matters referred to in the correspondence were not matters which 
affected only the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. and that they had all been 
under discussion in the United Nations Organization for years. The 
State Department mentioned eleven topics on which the Russians could 
reopen negotiations if they pleased and on which previous efforts to reach 
agreement had been frustrated by Russia (for instance, the German peace 
treaty and the control of atomic energy). All American bases abroad had 
been established with the consent of the state in which they were situated, 
and after notification to the United Nations. In other words, the State 
Department could see nothing new emerging from the correspondence and 
felt entitled by past experience to call on Moscow to give some proof that 
it had suffered a change of heart. On 19 May 1948 Moscow wireless 
broadcast a reply? which attacked the aggressiveness of American foreign 
policy and deplored the departure from the policy of the late President 
F. D. Roosevelt. Both sides were now looking into the record rather than 
into the future. On 26 May General Marshall provided the Senate with a 
list of thirty-seven violations by Russia of agreements with the U.S.A.,3 
and on 28 May in a speech at Portland, Oregon, he complained that there 
was sincerity on one side only. On 11 June, however, the President, 
speaking at Eugene in the same state, said: ‘I like Old Joe. He’s a decent 
fellow but he’s a prisoner of the Politbureau’, a remark which let loose a 
wave of speculation and was contradicted by the President’s electoral 
rival, Governor Dewey, who said that Mr. Truman was mistaken and that 
Marshal Stalin was the boss. Nevertheless, the President seems to have 
continued to cherish hopes of achieving something by establishing direct 


: ame of State Bulletin, 30 May 1948, pp. 705-6; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, 
p. 165. 

2 Soviet Monitor, 20 May 1948. 

3 In reply to a request for similar information in the House of Commons the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs said on 14 July that it was not possible to compile a list of 
the representations made to the U.S.S.R. concerning failures to observe international obligations 
(14 July 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser., vol. 453, col. 1167). 

* Department of State Bulletin, 6 June 1948, pp. 744-6. 

5 The President had announced on 22 May that he had invited Marshal Stalin to Washington 
but was himself unwilling to leave the U.S.A.—presumably because of his election campaign. 
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contact with Marshal Stalin, and towards the close of his election cam- 
paign he unexpectedly evolved the notion of sending Chief Justice Vinson 
to Moscow,! an idea which was dropped after the Secretary of State had 
flown back to Washington from Paris to protest. After his unexpected 
victory over Governor Dewey Mr. Truman, now President by popular 
vote instead of mortal chance, was greatly strengthened,? and Moscow 
broadcast a statement that he would carry out his favoured plan by 
coming to Europe to meet Marshal Stalin, but this was denied by the 
White House on 9 November, by General Marshall in Paris on 12 Nov- 
ember, and by the President in person on 16 November. Mr. Truman 
repeated at the same time his willingness to see Marshal Stalin in Washing- 
ton. At Kansas City on 27 December the President seemed to revert to his 
Eugene speech, when he said that some Russian leaders wanted an under- 
standing with the U.S.A., but attempts to extract from him clarification of 
this statement and its sources were without success.3 

After the diplomatic exchanges in May and the Wallace-Stalin corre- 
spondence two outstanding events in Europe weakened the Russian posi- 
tion: the abortive blockade of Berlin* and the refusal of Marshal Tito to 
take criticism in the spirit in which it was intended.’ The steady progress of 
the communists in China continued to provide substantial assets for the 
credit side of the Russian balance, but the Russians could not claim credit 
for these military victories and could not yet turn them to account in 
_Europe. Although in June an ‘International Committee for the Study 


t Department of State Bulletin, 17 October 1948, p. 483. 

2 The figures were: Truman (Dem.) 22,562,039, Dewey (Rep.) 20,708,212, Wallace (Progressive) 
1,059,878, Thurmond (Independent Southern Democrat) 910,857. The new House consisted of 
261 Democrats, 168 Republicans, and 1 Labour Party. The Senate, after the election and in- 
cluding Senators who had not had to fight in 1948, comprised 54 Democrats and 42 Republicans. 

3 American public opinion in the latter part of 1948 was probably more powerfully influenced 
by the case of the Russian school-teacher, a Mrs. Kasenkina, than by anything else. After 
teaching for two years in a school established by the Russians in New York, Mrs. Kasenkina was 
posted back to Russia but decided not to go. She escaped in August 1948 to a farm belonging to 
some white Russian émigrés but then changed her mind, returned and was shut up in the Russian 
consulate-general. A writ of habeas corpus, taken out by a person other than herself, was served 
on the consul-general, Mr. Lomakhin, and shortly afterwards she escaped from the consulate- 
general by jumping from a window. She was taken to an American hospital and there guarded. 
Her case was taken up by the House Committee on un-American Activities, which thus for once 
managed to appear as the champion of a cause which had both popular and responsible support. 
Diplomatically the affair developed with a Russian protest against Mrs. Kasenkina’s detention 
in the hospital, a statement by Mr. Molotov to the American Ambassador, a Tass statement from 
New York broadcast by Moscow, a second Russian note, a statement by Mr. Lomakhin, an 
American note demanding the recall of Mr. Lomakhin, an interview with Mrs. Kasenkina in 
hospital recorded and issued by the Columbia Broadcasting System. But the effect of the whole 
affair far exceeded its diplomatic reverberations. Like the case of the Russian women married to 
British subjects (see below, p. 101) Mrs. Kasenkina’s personal affairs commanded the sympathy 
and understanding of millions who would not normally even try to understand international 
issues. Mrs. Kasenkina has given her own account of this episode in Leap to Freedom (London, 
Hurst and Blackett, 1950). 

4 See below, pp. 241 seqq. 5 See below, pp. 160 seqq. 
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of European Questions’ published a report containing alarming news of 
Russian military concentrations, aggressive plans, and ability to reach the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean,! the firmness of the western Allies in the 
Berlin dispute and the success of the airlift in preventing the fall of the 
German capital sufficed to deflect the Kremlin from any such adventurous 
course (if it was in fact contemplated) and to counsel a return to the still 
serviceable policy of four-Power consultation. In June the Greek insurgents 
began to put out peace-feelers? and in the autumn Mr. Vyshinsky proposed 
a scheme of general disarmament.? On 6 November 1948, four days after 
the American Presidential election, Mr. Molotov again addressed the 
Moscow Soviet in the course of the celebration of the anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution.* After an historical retrospect and a passage about 
Germany (Russia wanted disarmament, international control of the Ruhr, 
and evacuation) Mr. Molotov drew a disheartening picture of the efforts of 
the ‘new forces of aggression’ to block all schemes for disarmament from 
the time of the Russian proposals in 1946 for the control of atomic energy 
down to Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposals for general disarmament a few weeks 
previously. The division of the world into two camps was being made 
clearer and clearer. Fascist capitalism had been destroyed but the bour- 
geois part of the capitalist world, recently allied with the U.S.S.R. 
against the fascists, had broken away from the U.S.S.R. after the defeat 
of the fascists and was now forming a capitalist bloc against Russia and 
Russia’s friends. 

On this view one half of the capitalist world had joined with Russia to 
defeat the other half. Now the surviving half was arrayed against Russia 
in fresh strife. Russia embarked upon an attempt to persuade the world 
that the U.S.A. were about to attack the U.S.S.R. and were consequently 
menacing the peace of the world. Russian propaganda was therefore able 
to combine the two leading themes of love of peace and hostility to the 
U.S.A. in a single campaign. In 1948 this was directed against intel- 


* International Committee for the Study of European Questions, No. 8 (London, June-July 1948). In 
October (No. g) this same committee reported that the Russians were raising a German army 
of half a million men. , 

2 See below, p. 183. 3 See below, p. 519. 

* Moscow News, 7 November 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 147. 

5 Senator Eastland’s proposal in October to drop an atom bomb on a Russian city if the Berlin 
blockade were not lifted was widely denounced in the U.S.A., but may have had some effect, 
even if only confirmatory, on Russian thinking. The Russians did not reveal the nature of their 
interest in American statements about war. They may have been concerned to fathom American 
military intentions, or to collect good material for propaganda, or both. Ong June 1948 Moscow 
protested against a ‘slanderous’ speech made on 7 June by General Kenney, Commander of the 
U.S. Strategic Air Forces (Soviet News, 10 June 1948) ; Moscow also protested against an article in 
News Week, Both statements were alleged to be gross violations of a resolution of the second 
General Assembly of the United Nations which condemned all propaganda likely to provoke or 
encourage threats to peace or aggressive action. A copy of the Russian protest was sent to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
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lectuals; notably at a conference at Wroclaw in August attended by literary 
and scientific personages from forty countries, who were invited, under 
the guise of condemning fascism, to condemn Americanism. In a later 
phase the campaign was to be intensified and broadened by being directed 
against all classes. Whether war came sooner or later, Moscow would 
meanwhile neglect no opportunity of laying the blame for this extreme 
catastrophe at the American door. 


PART II 
WESTERN EUROPE 


1. Introductory 


THE dominant feature of the changing pattern of western European 
politics during 1947 and 1948 was the abandonment, reluctant but deter- 
mined, of belief in the possibility of co-operation with the U.S.S.R. The 
failure of the Moscow conference of Foreign Ministers! and the announce- 
ment during that conference of the Truman Doctrine? openly marked the 
end ofan attitude. At the same time economic distress on the one hand and 
fear of communism and of war on the other combined to bring western 
Europe into alliance with the U.S.A. in preference to the adoption of a 
medial independent position between the two protagonists in the cold 
war.3 These same considerations also reanimated the ancient vision of 
European unity, which, from being the darling scheme of a few bold 
spirits unofficially associated, became a major concern of some govern- 
ments. Beginning with the economic co-operation required by the 
Marshall Plan, furthered both politically and strategically by Russia as 
an unwitting promoter of the Treaty of Brussels, Western Union+—to which 
European union was perforce restricted in these years—had advanced by 
the end of 1948 to the threshold of a western European assembly endowed 
with some of the characteristics of a Parliament. 

In all these matters the general economic situation and, secondly, the 
policies of the British and French governments were of paramount impor- 
tance. The second section of this Part, therefore, describes the economic 
background, while the third section is particularly concerned with the 
attitudes of Great Britain and France as these countries became convinced 
of the elusiveness of real understanding with Russia and as they watched 
the creation in Washington of a positive American foreign policy. The 
fourth section deals with the Treaty of Brussels, whereby five countries in 
western Europe entered into an alliance and embarked upon planning 
discussions which formed the core of a Western Union. Other simultaneous 


t See below, pp. 227 seqq. 

? For the importance of this coincidence see above, p. 39. 

3 This phrase, it is believed, was first used by Mr. Bernard Baruch in a speech delivered on 
16 April 1947 on the occasion of the unveiling of a portrait of himself in the Legislative Chamber 
of South Carolina: New York Times, 17 April 1947. 

* The term Western Union is imprecise. At first in 1948 it was applied specifically to the organi- 
zation created by the five signatories to the Treaty of Brussels. Thereafter it was also applied more 
vaguely to an as yet non-existent community of nations: sometimes nations of western Europe, 
sometimes nations of a wider western world including western Europe but also extending beyond 
the Atlantic. In these pages the term will henceforth be restricted to the organization created by 
the Treaty of Brussels. 
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discussions raised the question of American relationship to a Western Union 
and pointed the way to the Atlantic Pact of 1949. The Treaty of Brussels 
also focused attention on two other questions which had already been the 
subject of unofficial debate: the nature and extent of British association 
with the continental countries, having regard to the constitutional, 
economic, and sentimental ties by which Great Britain was attached to the 
dominions, the British colonial empire, and the sterling bloc; and, secondly, 
the extent to which it was desirable or possible to enlarge geographically 
the Brussels nucleus, having regard inter alia to the strength of commun- 
ism (in Italy), traditions of neutrality (in Scandinavia), and ideological 
incompatibilities (in Spain). These questions occupy the fifth section of 
this Part, which concludes with a sixth section on the work and impact of 
various unofficial movements for working European unity. 


2. The Economic State of Europe 
By R. G. Hawtrey 


The end of the war in 1945 revealed a great part of Europe and Asia 
in a state of extreme economic prostration. The economic life of the 
Western Hemisphere had also been called upon for a mighty effort, but 
had not lost its resilience. Europe had broken under the strain; the 
United States and Canada had only bent. They were able to give lavish 
assistance to Europe: through the American and Canadian loans to Great 
Britain; through credits for the lend-lease residues and American war 
surpluses; through the Export-Import Bank loans to France, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium; through the relief administered by UNRRA. 

When the year 1947 opened, the operations of UNRRA were about to 
come to an end. Its programme, calculated to absorb almost the whole of 
its resources, was nearing completion, except in China, and the relief to 
China would continue only to the end of 1947. The work of relief was 
only too evidently incomplete, and on 21 February 1947 President Truman 
asked Congress to authorize-an expenditure of $350 million on relief to 
certain European countries and China.! Congress complied on 31 May. 

It was at this time (February) that the United States received an inti- 
mation that the British government could not continue the aid given to 
Greece and Turkey beyond the end of the current financial year (31 March) .? 
An ominous symptom! The British government was becoming aware that, 
even with the American loan of $3,750 million, it could not afford to 
assume heavy oversea commitments. In the first half of 1945 the index of 
volume of imports into Great Britain (100 in 1938) had been no more than 
66-5. Pending agreement to the loan, imports were severely cut down, 


1 Congressional Record, 21 February 1947, p. 1301; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 169. 
2 See above, p. 13. 
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and the index fell towards the end of 1945 to 53. There was a limit to the 
possible postponement of imports, and once the American administration 
had agreed to the loan it was legitimate to allow some relaxation in 
anticipation of the confirmation by Congress. The volume of imports rose 
to 63 in the first quarter of 1946. Congress confirmed the loan in July, and 
in the second half of the year the index rose to 71. 

Even 71 per cent. of pre-war imports represented a very severe degree 
of austerity. 

Great Britain was the only country, other than the United States, that 
had been prepared to incur any considerable external expenditure which the 
post-war international situation might require. And now its position in that 
respect had to be seriously reconsidered. 

The British government’s oversea expenditure in 1946 had been, in £ 
millions. 


Military . : : ; : 374 
Relief : : : é : 2 83 
Germany . 5 ; ; e o 40 
Diplomatic, &c. ? ‘ . ego 

Total . , : ; ‘ . 5277 


Receipts from sales of war surplus, &c., amounting to £164 million reduced 
the net outlay to £363 million, but still that more than accounted for the 
adverse balance of £344 million. The receipts, of course, were rapidly 
falling off. 

A great effort was being made to increase the country’s exports. In 
1945 the index of volume of exports (100 in 1938) had been only 45-8. By 
the end of 1946 the index had risen to 110°8. 

The heavy expenditure on indispensable supplies to the British and 
American zones of Germany was being borne by the occupying Powers. 
Of the British government’s oversea expenditure in 1946 £40 million had 
been on Germany. From 1 January 1947 the two zones were united,” and 
the cost of necessary imports was shared in accordance with the Anglo- 
American Agreement of 2 December 1946. The cost was rising, and the 
British share in 1947 eventually came to £80 million. 

The assistance given to Germany was a bare minimum. There was no 
pretence of building up German industry. The index of industrial pro- 
duction in the combined zones (100 in 1938) was 29 in 1946, and still only 
34 in 1947. Of coal production the index was 41 in 1946 and 53 in 1947. 

Germany had held the leading position in European industry since the 
beginning of the century. Notwithstanding the disasters of the first World 
War and the monetary collapse which followed, German industrial pre- 
eminence had soon been to a great extent recovered. Europe had then 
been especially dependent on Germany for the engineering products that 


* Cmd. 8065 (London, H.M.S.O. October 1950). 2 See below, p. 252. 
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were to become so urgently needed for reconstruction after the second 
World War. Great Britain could do something to fill the gap, but only at 
the cost of retarding British reconstruction and increasing the strain on 
British productive capacity. France, Italy, and other countries had been 
dependent on German coal, and it was impossible to make good the 
shortage from the British mines, for the British output had declined,' and 
practically none could be spared for export. 

The distresses of the Netherlands were aggravated by the economic 
paralysis of Germany. Dutch prosperity had been largely dependent on 
the flow of German trade through Dutch ports and through the hands of 
Dutch merchants. 

It had been hoped to obtain something by way of reparations from 
Germany towards the reconstruction of the countries which had been 
allied in war against her. At the Yalta Conference in February 1945 it was 
agreed to set up a Reparation Commission, and a Protocol? recorded the 
suggestion of the Russian government that the total sum of reparation in 
goods should be $20,000 million, and that half of it should go to the 
U.S.S.R. But the British delegation was of opinion that at that stage no 
figures for reparation should be mentioned. 

At the Potsdam Conference in August 1945 the reparation question was 
further considered, and it was agreed that the claim should be met by 
removals of industrial and other capital equipment from Germany, and by 
German external assets. 

German industry was to be subjected to certain limitations, ‘in order 
to eliminate Germany’s war potential’,3 and reparations were to be pro- 
vided by the physical removal of productive capacity not needed for 
permitted production. At the same time Germany was to be assured 
productive resources ‘essential to maintain in Germany average living 
standards not exceeding the average of the standards of living of European 
countries’ (other than Great Britain and the U.S.S.R.).4 

In March 1946 a ‘Level of Industry Plan’ prescribed the permitted pro- 
duction, and the distribution of the excess equipment among reparation 
claimants was entrusted to an Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, which had 
been set up in December 1945.5 The production permitted by the Plan was 
estimated at 55 per cent. of that of 1938 (when activity had been stimu- 
lated by rearmament) or 70 to 75 per cent. of that of 1936. 

The Potsdam Conference had agreed that ‘during the period of occupa- 
tion Germany shall be treated as a single economic unit’.© That agreement 

1 There was a shortage of labour in the mines. Too many miners had been taken into the forces 
in 1940, and few could be induced to return. 

2 Not published at the time. Cmd. 7088 (London, H.M.S.O. 1947). See Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1945-6, p. 921. 


3 Cmd. 7087 (London, H.M.S.O. 1947), p. 5- 4 Ibid. p. 6. 
5 Gmd. 6721 (London, H.M.S.O. 1945). ® Cmd. 7087, p. 6. 
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was not being carried out. Much of the current production of the Russian 
zone, and in particular the food supplies which western Germany had in 
the past been accustomed to receive from it, were being diverted to the 
U.S.S.R. The burden, which fell on the United States and Great Britain, 
of supplying the essential needs of their zones was so much the greater. In 
May 1946 the United States announced that they would agree to no 
further dismantling or delivery from the American zone of industrial 
capital equipment not already allocated until the over-all question of the 
unity of German economy envisaged in the Potsdam Declaration had been 
settled.! And the British authorities in Germany adopted a similar policy. 
There resulted a resolution of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (8 
October 1946) deploring ‘the slow rate at which industrial capital equip- 
ment from Germany is being made available for distribution’,? and urging 
that the matter should be put on the Agenda of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

The Council met in March 1947 in Moscow. On 17 March Mr. Bevin 
urged the need for a revised ‘Level of Industry Plan’. ‘Under the existing 
plan for reparation removals German industry would be depressed to a 
point below that necessary for a balanced economy, and would be detri- 
mental to the economy of Europe as a whole. The burden of British occupa- 
tion responsibilities could not be added to, and any partial agreement on 
economic unity, any agreement on the level of industry that ignored the 
essential requirements of German economy would add to our burdens.’3 

Mr. Molotov made conditions for agreeing to economic unity, one of 
which was that the U.S.S.R. should be guaranteed reparations to the 
value of $10,000 million (reckoning at the prices of 1938), and that current 
output should be made available for the purpose. This would have meant 
that the United States and Great Britain would, in effect, be paying repara- 
tions to the U.S.S.R. And they made the counter-proposal that the 
Allies should all share the past deficits. 

The Conference ended on 24 April without reaching agreement. 

In June the Americans and British, acting on their own account, adopted 
a revised “Level of Industry Plan’, allowing for their zones a volume of 
industrial production estimated to be equal to that of 1936—not a high 
standard, considering that there had been still quite serious unemployment 
in that year, and the zones had absorbed some 8 million of additional 
population, displaced from the provinces annexed by Russia and Poland, 
and from the Sudetenland and other eastern European countries, which 
were driving their inhabitants of German extraction into exile. 


* Inter-Allied Reparation Agency: First Report of the Secretary General for the year 1946 (printed 
fOreAV RCA, 1047) op. 1s 2 Thid. p. 55. 

3 R.LI.A.: Chronology of International Events and Documents, vol. iii, no. 6, p. 178. See also 
below, p. 231. * Soviet News, 19 March 1947. 
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Ever since the end of the war the United States had been lending and 
giving to the distressed nations of Europe. It had become clear that the 
work of reconstruction was but barely begun, and that no other country 
than the United States could make any considerable contribution to it. 

It had been hoped that the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, established in pursuance of the Bretton Woods Conference, 
would be able to provide for the capital requirements of the world after 
the first pressing needs of relief had been met. The intention had been 
that the Bank should not confine itself to lending its own capital funds, but 
should use its credit to raise loans in the investment markets of the world, 
either by borrowing on its own account or by giving its guarantee. 
Accordingly only one-fifth of its capital was to be paid up at the outset, the 
remaining four-fifths being held in reserve, to be drawn on to meet losses 
through the default of borrowers on loans raised or guaranteed by it. 

But the investment markets of the world, in the conditions of 1947, 
meant the investment market of the United States: nowhere else were 
there any considerable investable funds to spare. And in the United 
States investors were extremely distrustful of any guarantee not covered by 
a visible fund of dollars or gold. It was not practicable for the Bank to 
raise loans exceeding its own dollar and gold assets. Of the paid-up 
capital, each member had to pay only one-tenth in gold and the rest in its 
own currency. The United States paid up $635 million, all in dollars, but 
of the $945 million paid up by all the other members only $94°5 million 
had to be in gold. The Bank thus held only $729°5 million of dollars and 
gold, and that was the limit of what could be extracted from the American 
investor. The Bank made a-loan of $250 million to France in May 1947, 
and loans to the Netherlands, Denmark, and Luxembourg in August 
brought the total to $497 million.! 

In comparison with the needs that were coming into view, the contribu- 
tion of the Bank to the reconstruction of Europe was insignificant. And 
just at this time circumstances were making the needs more immediately 
urgent. An exceptionally severe and prolonged winter caused an un- 
expectedly rapid depletion of the exiguous stocks of coal. Not only was the 
activity of industry seriously interrupted for want of fuel and power, but 
the overstrained transport systems suffered recurrent breakdowns. The 
output of coal itself was heavily reduced for want of the means of moving 
it away from the pithead. The index of industrial production (100 in 1938) 
for the greater part of Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.), having risen 
from 68 in the first quarter of 1946 to 83 in the last quarter, fell back to 78 in 
the first quarter of 1947. Since the base year, 1938, was one of depression, 
even 83 represented something far below production up to capacity, and the 
setback to 78 was disastrous. Recovery, in fact, had lost its momentum. 

T See further, p. 532, below. 
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Nor was that the end of troubles. The hard winter, lasting as it did to 
the middle of March 1947, interfered with agricultural operations, and it 
was followed by an exceptionally severe drought. The yield of wheat and 
rye in 1946, though still 25 per cent. below the pre-war average, had been 
substantially better than in 1945. In 1947, despite all the improvement in 
supplies and equipment, most of the gain was lost. 

The United States could claim to have made their contribution. For the 
immediate relief of the world they had not only provided three-quarters of 
the resources of UNRRA, but had handed over vast amounts of surplus 
supplies at low prices, and the residue of lend-lease on easy credit terms. 
Towards recovery beyond immediate needs they had granted the British 
loan of $3,750 million, the French loans of $1,200 million, the Dutch 
amounting to $400 million, and the Belgian $100 million. 

All this help had been given in an opportunist and unsystematic manner. 
Its incompleteness was being felt in many directions. Germany was not 
only a drain upon American resources, but raised on one side the question 
of the dependence of European recovery on a restoration of Germany, and 
on the other the claims of Russia for economic assistance in the guise of 
reparations. Greece and Turkey were new burdens—a portent of the 
exhaustion of British resources. 

And the loans arranged in 1945 (reckoned even then to be hardly 
sufficient) were losing value, owing to the inflationary rise of American 
prices. By the spring of 1947 the wholesale price index was 40 per cent. 
higher than in 1945, and it was still rising. The loan to Great Britain had 
been intended to last some five years; if the equivalent of the money in 
supplies were reduced in the proportion of 100 to 140, it would last little 
more than three. And at the rate it was actually being drawn on it would 
hardly last two. Urgent demands for imported supplies had been accumu- 
lating in the interval before Congress sanctioned the loan. And the amount, 
$3,750 million, had been substantially less than what the British, at any 
rate, believed to be needed. , 

The United States had been disbursing huge sums in various directions 
to save European economic life from collapse, and were faced with the 
prospect of disbursing more and more. It was becoming abundantly clear 
that hand-to-mouth expedients were not merely wasteful but even abor- 
tive. On 5 June 1947 General Marshall, the Secretary of State, made his 
famous speech offering aid to Europe, but stipulating that ‘there must be 
some agreement among the countries of Europe as to the requirements of 
the situation and the part these countries themselves will take’, agreement 
on ‘a joint programme’.! The offer was made to all Europe—not exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R. Perhaps the inclusion of the U.S.S.R. was not meant 
very seriously; it would not be easy for Russia to co-operate with western 

* See above, p. 22; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 23. 
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Europe, or to accept favours from the United States, and a refusal of the 
offer might be anticipated. Refused, in fact, it was. Had it been accepted, 
the United States would have assumed the dubious position of subsidizing 
a country which was by this time generally regarded as a potential enemy. 

Nevertheless there were very good reasons for making the offer. The 
Moscow Conference a few weeks before had broken down on the question 
of German reparations. The United States could not agree to Russian 
claims which could have been met only by subsidies from the occupying 
Powers. Yet at Yalta the American President had been prepared to 
concede them and only the dissent of the British had prevented agreement 
on the Russian figure. Direct assistance to the U.S.S.R. might have 
circumvented the claims and opened the way to agreement on the future 
of Germany. 

In order to respond to Mr. Marshall’s offer, Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault 
arranged a meeting in Paris with Mr. Molotov (27 June).! Mr. Bevin 
submitted a proposal for the creation of a steering committee, consisting of 
representatives of France, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and not more than 
four others, to prepare a programme, setting out (a) to what extent the 
desired results could be achieved by increasing the production of European 
countries themselves and by the interchange of available resources between 
them, and () what external assistance the European countries required. 

Mr. Molotov expressed apprehensions that the sovereignty of the parti- 
cipating countries would be threatened, not only by the hold acquired 
by the United States over the rehabilitation of their economic life, but, so 
far as the smaller countries were concerned, by the undue influence which 
Great Britain and France would exercise through the steering committee. 
He made a counter-proposal for a committee of assistance which would 
ascertain the needs of European countries for American economic aid, and 
assist them in obtaining this aid;? it would only ascertain ‘needs’, and 
would not pry into production or resources. There would be nothing that 
could be called a joint programme. 

The Conference failed to. reach agreement. The U.S.S.R. not only 

refused the American offer, but put pressure on the satellite states to do 
likewise.? 
_ Spain had not been included in the offer, but otherwise all Europe out- 
side the domination of the U.S.S.R. accepted: that is to say, the countries 
west of Finland, of the Russian zone of Germany, of Hungary, and of 
Yugoslavia. Greece and Turkey accepted, and the occupying Powers of 
western Germany accepted on behalf of their zones. 

Representatives of these countries were assembled without delay at a 


™ See above, p. 33; ibid. p. 33. 
2 Tass Agency; see Soviet News, 2 July 1947; Documents de la Conférence a Paris, 1947, pp. 31-335 
40, and 47-49; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, pp. 30 seqq. 2 See above, p. 37. 
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further Conference in Paris (12 July), and they set up a Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation (C.E.E.C.) to prepare a report showing 
the availabilities and requirements of Europe, having in view a period of 
four years. The Committee’s Report (22 September) presented the joint 
European Recovery Programme which General Marshall had invited. 
The basis of the programme was the production which each country hoped 
to achieve in the four years 1948-51. 

Production was still far below capacity. Some of the participating 
countries had recovered the level of industrial production of 1938, 
particularly Great Britain, with an index of 109 in the third quarter of 
1947, Denmark (108), Norway (106), Sweden (103), and Belgium (102). 
But 1938 had been a year of severe depression, and, after nine years’ 
growth of population and technological progress, these index numbers 
were a long way below full capacity. And other countries were still short 
of the production of 1938, France (96), Italy (76), Netherlands (91), while 
western Germany’s index was only 37. In order to regain full production, 
the needs were for re-equipment, for supplies of materials, and above all 
for supplies of food and other consumption goods to restore the strength 
and efficiency of the workpeople. And the shortage of production itself 
made the satisfaction of these needs from Europe’s own resources impos- 
sible; in fact it was doubtful whether, even by intense efforts and severe 
restrictions on spending, further deterioration could be prevented. The 
quite considerable progress that had been achieved in the two years since 
the end of hostilities had been made possible only by the substantial help 
which had already been given by the United States and Canada. 

Each of the countries aspiring to share in the aid now offered by the 
United States had to construct a programme leading up to full production, 
or something approaching it, at the end of four years. What resources 
would be needed from abroad to make this possible? 

The Co-operation Committee (C.E.E.C.) concentrated its examination 
upon certain key commodities and services: food and agriculture, fuel 
and power, steel, timber, transport. It was of these that each participating 
country composed its programme of production. 

From the programme certain needs could be calculated: for materials 
to be used in current production; for equipment to restore and extend 
capacity; for the finished products to fill the deficiency of current output 
in relation to existing demand. In each instance the excess of the need to 
be met over what the participating countries could supply from themselves 
and from one another would have to be obtained from outside. 


* Committee of European Economic Co-Operation: General Report (vol. i) and Technical 
Reports (vol. ii), July-September 1947 (London, H.M.S.O.; Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1947) 
[hereafter referred to as C.E.E.C. Report, 1947]. For summary see The Times, 23 September 1947, 
and Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 172. 
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This was not a complete statement of the problem. The needs of the key 
industries were only a part of the total imports to be provided for. And the 
need for external assistance depended on export capacity as well as upon 
import requirements. 

The Committee! estimated the aggregate import requirements of the 
participating countries from outside countries in the coming year, 1948, 
at $13,867 million, of which $8,370 million consisted of materials and 
equipment for the key industries or of their final products: 





$ million 

Food, feeding-stuffs, and fertilizers . ; : » 5245 
Other materials and products : , : - 1,529 
Equipment : : . : : ; - 1,596 
Total . . ; : ‘ c 5 . 8,370 





The imports of other goods, $5,497 million, were outside the programme of 
production. Exports to outside countries were put at $6,456 million, of 
which $1,260 million were products of the key industries.” 

A programme confined to the key industries was very incomplete. The 
needs of the participating countries depended as much on the amount of 
goods they consumed and used and on what they could spare for export. 
The estimates ‘were on the basis that sufficient raw material imports 
would be provided to make possible the full production effort, whilst 
standards of consumption during the period would not exceed the levels 

‘which the various countries would expect to be able to afford to maintain 
at the end of the period without special external assistance’ .3 

The application of this principle was left to each country’s interpretation. 
For 1951, the last year of the four, the participating countries as a whole 
were estimated still to have an adverse balance of $1,600 million. This was 
a net figure, an adverse balance of $3,400 million with North and South 
America being diminished by a favourable balance of $1,800 million with 
the rest of the world, a calculation which presupposed that the rest of the 
world would have a sufficient favourable balance with the Western 
Hemisphere to effect a compensatory settlement. Nor was it clear that 
there was reason to expect a better result in 1952 and subsequent years. 

Any attempt, it may be said, to forecast the position four years ahead 
was necessarily fanciful. Yet upon it depended the very important prin- 
ciple that the participating countries, in estimating their needs, should not 
contemplate higher standards of consumption than they could ultimately 
maintain without external assistance. The external assistance was needed 
to tide them over the period during which productivity was impaired by the 


' C.E.E.C. Report, 1947, i, Appendix D. 2 Ibid. Appendix D, Annex E. 
3 Ibid. i, para. 116. 
4 Ibid. i, paras. 153 and 156 and Appendix D, para. 18, 
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destruction and deterioration of productive resources caused by the war. 
Without the assistance, whatever productive resources were applied to re- 
equipment would have had to be diverted from the immediate needs of 
consumption. Progress in re-equipment would have been at the cost of a 
severe degree of austerity, perhaps of intolerable privations, and even at 
that cost progress, if any, would have been disastrously slow. 

The provision of additional resources in the shape of American aid was 
calculated to permit more rapid progress consistently with less severe 
austerity. The rate of progress in each country would be determined by 
the total productive resources that could be applied to re-equipment, that 
is to say, the capacity of the industries engaged upon it, together with the 
supplies contributed by the United States. A great part of the work 
consisted of processés of construction and installation, which could only be 
performed locally. The capacity for these set the pace to which the supplies 
of materials and articles of equipment had to be adjusted. The imports of 
such supplies would be limited to the excess of the current needs so cal- 
culated over home production of them. There were some types of equip- 
ment and machinery in which the United States specialized (para. 126), 
but otherwise the bulk of the engineering output required would be 
provided by the participating countries themselves, and the expansion of 
steel production was to supply one of the necessary materials for that 
purpose (para. 59). 

The function of American aid was not so much to furnish the supplies 
directly required for the work of re-equipment, but to provide consumable 
goods and the materials for making consumable goods, in order to main- 
tain a tolerable standard of living during the four years. Food, feeding- 
stuffs, and fertilizers accounted for $5,245 million of the estimated imports 
of 1948. This represented a lower standard of consumption than before 
the war. But the standard of living is not to be reckoned in terms of food 
alone. 

One of the most serious shortages which had to be faced in 1947 was that 
of timber. Supplies from Europe were diminished owing to extensive over- 
cutting during the war, and in some places the shortage of coal caused an 
exceptional demand for wood fuel. There were various urgent demands 
for timber, e.g. for pit-props, sleepers, paper-pulp, &c., and the upshot was 
a severe shortage of timber for building. ‘It is entirely clear’, said the 
report (para. 62), ‘that total supplies will be inadequate, and will prevent 
the development of housing programmes which are urgently needed; in 
many countries the housing shortage is a cause of low productivity, and 
everywhere it is a check to the mobility of labour.’ 

In 1947 the rate of progress with housing was lamentably slow. New 
building in western Europe was substantially below the level of 1938; far 
from making good the vast gap caused by war destruction and arrears of 
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construction, it was actually falling behind normal replacement and 
expansion.' What assumptions the several countries made in regard to 
building in the programmes they supplied to the Committee of 1947 was 
not disclosed, but it is safe to assume that for this factor in the standard of 
living only a very low level could have been anticipated. 

Housing itself is part of the problem of re-equipment. Even had abun- 
dance of timber and other materials been available, its claims would have 
had to be weighed against those of other parts of the problem. The re- 
equipment of industry, agriculture, and transport made a direct contri- 
bution to productivity, and might well be conceded a very high priority. 

For the rest, the standard of living depends on the supply of consumable 

goods: it is raised by imports of these, and lowered by exports. The 
question each participating country had to answer was: what standard of 
living will its productive resources be able to maintain, on the assumption 
that the re-equipment is carried as far as American aid will allow in four 
years? The greater the aid, the higher will be the productive power at the 
end of the period, and the higher the standard of living thereafter. And 
the higher the standard of living at the end, the higher it can properly be at 
the beginning of the four years. 
_ Therefore, for a given programme of re-equipment, the corresponding 
American aid would consist of two parts: (1) a direct contribution to 
re-equipment, and (2) a further contribution to attain immediately the 
standard of living which that programme of re-equipment would ultimately 
suffice to maintain. No doubt the programmes submitted in 1947 by the 
participating nations assumed a maximum rate of progress in re-equipment, 
and asked for American aid on a scale calculated to achieve it, including 
supplies sufficient for immediate attainment of the standard of consumption 
that would ultimately become possible. Perhaps they went beyond that 
assumption. They did not claim that adverse balances would be eliminated 
at the end of the four years, but only that ‘such deficit which continued to 
exist would be of dimensions which would be manageable without special 
assistance’. But if ‘manageable’ without grants or loans or drafts upon 
monetary reserves, and if the productive effort had already reached its 
limit, the deficit must be ‘manageable’ by a reduction in the standard of 
living. Evidently the criteria by which the amount of external aid needed 
was estimated were elastic, not to say vague. 

The total deficit of the participating countries with the United States was 
estimated to be $5,640 million in 1948, and to aggregate $15,810 million 
for the four years 1948-51.3 With the rest of the Western Hemisphere 
(Canada and Latin America) it was put at $1,940 million in 1948 and 


™ See United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe, Research and Planning Division: 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1949 (Geneva, 1950), p. 45, Table 36. 
2 C.E.E.C. Report, 1947, i, para. 156. 3 Ibid. i, para. 150. 
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$5,970 million in the four years. The total for the American continents 
for 1948 was thus estimated at $7,580 million, and for the four years at 
$21,780 million. The dollar needs of the dependent territories of the 
participating countries had also to be allowed for. In 1948 their adverse 
balance with the American continents was estimated at $455 million, 
making the total $8,035 million. The biggest item among the dependencies 
was $400 million for those of the Netherlands. For the remaining three 
years the Netherlands government felt unable to make any estimates. A 
total of $660 million for the adverse balances of the dependencies in the 
four years was arrived at by simply excluding anything for the Dutch 
dependencies apart from the intitial $400 million. To the extent of that 
omission the total of $22,440 million would presumably be an under- 
estimate. 

With the rest of the world, other than the American continents, the 
participating countries expected a small deficit in 1948, but over the four 
years 1948-51 a substantial surplus ($2,800 million in all). The need for 
American dollars was calculated at the deficit with the American con- 
tinents rather than with the United States alone, because ‘in general 
Canada and Latin America require to be paid for their supplies in United 
States dollars or the equivalent, for their economies rest upon their ability 
to earn United States dollars by their exports to Europe in order to pay for 
their imports from the United States itself?.! The distinction thus made 
between the American continents and other non-participating countries 
was not very clear-cut, but the Committee held that the main element 
in the problem was the deficit with the American continents, and they 
decided to express the problem in these terms.” 

‘Unless means can be found of filling this gap’, the Committee reported 
(para. 143), ‘Europe will be unable to receive the flow of goods and services 
which its recovery requires, and a catastrophe will result.’ 

This statement was much too unqualified. Aid which fell substantially 
short of ‘filling’ the gap might nevertheless suffice to keep Europe on the 
road to recovery, with standards of living politically and socially tolerable. 
Concurrently with the Co-operation Committee an American committee 
had been appointed by the President,? with Mr. W. A. Harriman as 
Chairman, to advise ‘on the limits within which the United States might 
safely and wisely plan to extend economic assistance to foreign countries, 
and on the relation which should exist between such assistance and our 
domestic economy’. The Harriman Committee reported (1 November 
1947)* that ‘the Paris estimates of imports have had to be revised down- 

t bid. i, para. 141. 


? General Marshall, in his speech of 5 June, had spoken of Europe’s requirements ‘principally 
from America’. 
3 See above p. 23. 


4 U.S.A.: European Recovery and American Aid, A Report by The President’s Committee on 
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wards mainly on the grounds of unavailability of goods’.t It was also 
necessary, ‘on grounds of realism, to revise downwards the European 
estimates of exports and to modify the figures in a number of other ways 
which increase the cost’.? 

The Committee of European Economic Co-operation, pointing out that 
‘the prices which the highly industrialized countries pay for their imports 
are probably some 20 per cent. higher in relation to the prices which they 
obtain for their exports than in 1938’, thought it reasonable to hope that 
the prices of imports would fall relatively to those of exports. If the prices 
of exports remained unchanged at the level of 1 July 1947, they assumed 
that the price level of imports would be unchanged in 1948, but would be 
lower than in 1947: 

in 1949 by 7% per cent., 
in 1950 by 10 per cent., 
in 1951 by 124 per cent. 


The Harriman Committee estimated that, on the same assumption, the 
American aid that could properly be afforded for the four years would be 
from $12,500 million, on a pessimistic assumption as to the availability of 
supplies, to $14,640 million, on an optimistic assumption.’ But they 
regarded the Co-operation Committee’s assumption of falling prices of 
imports as unrealistic. Assuming relative price levels to remain unchanged, 
they estimated the limits at $14,620 million to $17,160 million. 

For the single year 1948 their estimate was $5,230 million to $5,710 
million on the assumption of falling prices, and $5,780 million to $6,340 
million with price levels unchanged.5 

The Co-operation Committee had assumed that certain portions of the 
equipment needed, amounting in the four years to $3,130 million, would 
be financed by the International Bank and other sources of investment, 
and the Harriman Committee put this estimate at from $4,480 to $5,820 
million.® 

The Co-operation Committee had fully recognized that the programme 
of the participating countries depended on ‘internal economic, financial 
and monetary stability being restored or maintained’.” 

‘All the participating countries’, the report went on (paras. 66-67), ‘are 
to a greater or lesser extent affected by inflation resulting from the war. ... 
The strength of the inflationary pressure differs widely from country to 
country, partly according to the success of the efforts which the country 
makes to resist it, and partly according to the circumstances of the country 
itself. In some countries relative stability of prices and wages has been 
Foreign Aid (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, November 7, 1947) [hereafter 
referred to as Harriman Report]. t Ibid. p. 8. 2 Tbid. loc. cit. 

3 Ibid. p. 79. 4 Ibid. p. 77. $ Ibid. p. 78. 
© Tbid. p. 79. 1 C.E.E.C. Report, 1947, i, para. 65. 
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preserved by drastic domestic policies of controls, rationing and reducing 
purchasing power. ... In other countries a much more advanced stage of 
inflation has been reached. Post-war budgets have not been balanced, and 
there has been a continual rise in prices which inevitably leads to demands 
for higher money wages.’ Distrust of the currency results. Here the 
Committee had especially in mind the dislocation caused in a country’s 
economic system by inflation. People refuse to sell for money which they 
distrust, and will not invest money in fixed interest securities. And per- 
petually rising prices unsettle industrial relations. 

But inflation has a more direct effect upon the balance of payments; an 
excessive supply of money provokes excessive spending, and attracts an 
excess of imports. An adverse balance may thus be a sign as much of 
monetary laxity as of real need. Not only does inflation impair the 
country’s productive power; it vitiates the evidence of its need of external 
assistance. 

The participating countries ‘have pledged themselves that, where 
stabilization programmes are required, they will carry them out in a spirit 
of determination’ (para. 68). For instance, the French government was 
determined ‘to meet from current revenue all budget expenditure, in- 
cluding military and reconstruction expenditure in 1948, with the sole 
exception of expenditure in respect of indemnities for war losses to private 
property, and of industrial investment. Furthermore, the year 1948 will 
see the end of all new borrowing from the Bank of France.’ Specific 
declarations of intended financial reforms were made by the majority of 
the participating countries.! 

Greece was the only one among them that had undergone a complete 
monetary collapse, gold coin having at last come into circulation as the 
principal standard of value, with a new issue of paper currency (November 
1944) barely holding its own. ' 

Belgium had led the way in a drastic policy of reducing an excess of 
currency and bank deposits by means of a forced loan, and the Netherlands 
and Norway had followed suit. In the two latter, however, a potential 
inflation continued to be felt, and was kept in check by controls. In Great 
Britain reliance was placed on controls—price controls, rationing, import 
restrictions, exchange control—and on a severe fiscal policy, yielding 
budget surpluses from 1947 onwards. 

France and Italy had failed to cope with the pressure of inflation. By 
the end of 1947 the wholesale price level in France was 12-fold, in Italy 
55-fold what it had been in 1938. 

Western Germany was in the most parlous condition of all. Controls 
dating from 1936, and purporting to maintain the prices and wages of 
that period with little change, were confronted with the wartime accumu- 

* C.E.E.C. Report, 1947, li, pp. 311-47. 
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lation of redundant currency and the distrust resulting from defeat. The 
mass of loose money had at first found its outlet in black markets, but soon 
black market prices rose so high that the currency became completely 
discredited. The limited sums paid out as wages were accepted in payment 
for the wage-earners’ rations. For any other purpose money was super- 
seded by barter. The urgent need of a thorough monetary reform was 
admitted, but dissensions between the U.S.S.R. and the western Powers 
stood in its way. It was not till June 1948 that this measure was taken, and 
even then, though it achieved its purpose of opening the way to a notable 
revival of economic activity, it was the occasion of serious trouble in the 
shape of the Russian blockade of Berlin. 

Even with budgets balanced and the increase of purchasing power 
stopped, there would be real difficulty in maintaining or restoring confi- 
dence in currencies if gold and dollar reserves were exhausted, as they 
might be if external assistance were strictly limited to so much as was 
required to pay for indispensable imports (para. 74). And the Co-opera- 
tion Committee advised that the process of monetary recovery would be 
assisted, ‘if supplementary external resources specifically designed to raise 
gold and dollar reserves to an adequate amount were made available’. 

“The amount likely to be required would be of the order of $3,000 
million’ (para. 75). 

Reserves were needed to cover any temporary adverse balance of pay- 
ments. Ifno reserves were available, the occurrence of an adverse balance, 
even of a purely temporary character, had to be guarded against by 
import restrictions and exchange control. 

The Co-operation Committee declared that if the production pro- 
gramme were to achieve its end, it must be accompanied by a freer 
movement of goods and services within Europe itself. The restrictions by 
which this movement was impeded were ‘necessitated by balance of pay- 
ments difficulties and supply shortages’ (para. 83) and ‘an essential condi- 
tion for the freer development of European trade on a multilateral basis 
is that balance of payments -difficulties should be progressively reduced’ 
(para. 85). 

The American loan of $3,750 million to Great Britain under the Agree- 
ment of 6 December 1945 was intended to pave the way to free converti- 
bility of sterling by providing what was in effect a monetary reserve. 
Article 10 (ii) of the Agreement required sterling balances available for 
current payments to be ‘freely available for current transactions in any 
currency area without discrimination’. That is to say, sterling accruing 
from exports to Great Britain, or any other country in the Sterling Area, 
was not to be so tied up as to be available only in payment for imports 
received by the exporting country from the Sterling Area; it must be made 
available for imports from any quarter. This obligation was only to 
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operate ‘one year after the effective date of this Agreement’. Congress gave 
legislative effect to the Agreement on 15 July 1946, and therefore sterling 
became convertible as from 15 July 1947. The obligation, however, did 
not apply to balances accumulated before it became effective. Great Britain, 
under Article 8 (ii) a, retained the right to impose restrictions on these, so 
that they were not ‘available for current payments’. 

Preparations had been made for several months before July 1947 for the 
convertibility of sterling. A number of the existing bilateral agreements 
were modified to provide for balances of sterling arising under them being 
convertible into dollars. Others were under negotiation when the date 
arrived, and the United States agreed to the convertibility of sterling held 
under these being postponed. But the field within which convertibility 
came into force was wide enough to show that Great Britain could not 
stand the strain. 

British producers at this time were working under very heavy pressure. 
On one side they were supplying the urgent needs of the home market for 
re-equipment and restocking, needs which were too readily transformed 
into effective demand through the plethora of money inherited from war- 
time inflation. On the other they found their export markets suffering 
from vast arrears of imported supplies and likewise with plenty of money 
to spend; exchange controls in force abroad usually ensured convertibility 
of the weaker currencies into sterling, especially where a country held big 
sterling balances. British producers had thus found themselves over- 
whelmed with orders both at home and abroad and could promise 
delivery only at long delays. When foreign-held sterling became available 
for payments to countries which could make early delivery, particularly 
to the United States, there was a rush to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Even though convertibility was limited to sterling arising in current 
transactions, the demand for dollars was such as to threaten not only the 
British reserves but the resources of the American and Canadian loans 
themselves with early exhaustion. The quarterly drawings on them were, 
in $ million: 


On American On Canadian 


loan loan 

1947 first quarter : ‘ 500 100 
second quarter . A 950 53 
third quarter : ; 1,300 150 


And the reserve of gold and dollars was reduced from $2,696 million on 
31 December 1946 to $2,383 million on 30 September 1947. The drain, 
it seemed, was more than the country could stand, and within a few weeks 
the consent of the United States was obtained to a suspension of conver- 


tibility (21 August). Nor was there any near prospect of the free converti- 
bility of sterling becoming practicable. 
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The suspension was a serious set-back to American hopes of freer inter- 
national trade. Occurring at the very time that the Co-operation Com- 
mittee was preparing its programme, the problem could not fail to demand 
attention. 

The condition of multilateral settlements in international trade is that 
those countries which become currently indebted can pay by drawing on 
their monetary reserves. If they can, their debts are good debts, and any 
country can set its credits off against its debits. If the indebtedness of a 
country is so heavy, and grows so persistently, as to exhaust its reserves, 
or to threaten them with exhaustion, its debts cease to be good, and its 
creditors cannot employ them to set against their own indebtedness. If the 
amount of defaults so arising is considerable, and the creditors of the 
countries defaulting become in turn defaulters and weaken their creditors, 
the result is deadlock and paralysis. 

In 1947 none of the participating countries, except Switzerland, could 
afford to meet any considerable external indebtedness from monetary 
reserves. They were unwilling to become creditors on one another, and 
resorted in many instances to bilateral agreements, under which any 
indebtedness arising from mutual trade beyond a moderate agreed limit 
was payable by the debtor country in dollars or gold. This reluctance to 
export on credit put a narrow limitation on the help the countries of 
Europe were giving one another. 

The proposal (referred to above, p. 77) for American assistance, 
estimated at $3,000 million, towards raising monetary reserves to a mini- 
mum level, had emanated from a Committee of Financial Experts, who 
pointed out that it ‘would not require any net addition to American 
assistance’.! For the deficits for which dollars were needed would not, in 
the aggregate, be any greater. 

Nevertheless, the Harriman Committee advised against the proposal. 
‘The United States Congress has already appropriated and paid into the 
International Monetary Fund 2°75 billion dollars . . . for the purpose of 
world currency stabilization. It would not appear reasonable to ask the 
Congress for a further appropriation for this purpose.’ If the statutes of 
the Fund did not make its resources available in adequate amount, they 
should be revised. 

Besides this question of multilateral settlements in the mutual trade of 
the participating countries, co-operation was recommended by the Co- 
operation Committee in other ways: electric power might cross frontiers; 
programmes for expansion of the steel industry could be co-ordinated; 
standardization of products could be extended. 

A proposal which raised controversial issues was that of a customs union. 
‘The advantages which the United States has enjoyed through the existence 

' C.E.E.C. Report, 1947, i, Appendix E, para. 18. 2 Harriman Report, p. 93. 
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of a large domestic market with no internal trade barriers are manifest.’? 
‘The formation of a larger free trade area in Europe could be expected to 
lead to greater efficiency in many sectors of production, and this would not 
only increase the wealth of the countries concerned, but would also be of 
assistance in solving the fundamental problem of the European balance of 
payments.’2 

A customs union, however, would involve ‘complex technical negoti- 
ations and adjustments which can only be achieved by progressive stages 
over a period of years’3 and the governments of the participating countries 
(except Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland) set up a Study Group to 
examine the problems involved.* 

But the report left on one side the principal matters of controversy. A 

proposal more manageable and practicable than a customs union would 
have been a preferential tariff, such as exists in the British Commonwealth. 
It would have caused less disturbance of the established channels of trade 
and sources of production, and could have been joined by Great Britain 
without destroying Imperial Preference. 
_ But American opinion was hostile to preferential tariffs, and the draft 
Charter of the International Trade Organization (which embodied 
American policy) while allowing a customs union, adhered in general to 
the most-favoured nation clause and forbade any new preferential system. 
When the matter came before the Co-operation Committee, Mr. W. L. 
Clayton (Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs), who was 
attending the Committee on behalf of the United States government as an 
observer, intimated that the creation of preferential tariff groups would 
not commend itself to American opinion without a definite undertaking 
to form an eventual customs union. 

Sir Oliver Franks,5 in passing on this pronouncement to the Committee,® 
said that the negotiation of a customs union would take a long time, 
perhaps five, seven, or ten years. The most that could be hoped for for the 
time being would be ‘a commitment by two or more countries—and a 
commitment entered into with faith—to form an eventual customs union 
at the end of a stated number of years. The importance of the idea of 
customs unions resides primarily in the fact that, if their eventual forma- 
tion could be undertaken now, it would point the way to a new degree of 
stability and of interdependence of a European economy in the future.’ 

Over and above other difficulties were those arising from the special 
position of Great Britain. Sir Oliver Franks believed that it was in the 
long-term interest of Europe, as well as of Great Britain, that the links of 


4 C.E.E.C. Report, 194.7, 1, para. go. 2 Ibid. i, para. gt. 

3 Ibid. para. 92. * See below, p. 116, n. 4. 
5 Leader of the British delegation to the Co-operation Committee.” 

6 The Times, 16 August 1947. 
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the latter, both economic and political, outside Europe should be main- 
tained. “There can be no question’, he concluded, ‘of the United Kingdom 
entering into hard and fast commitments in the next few weeks.’ 

Of the special British objections the report of the Co-operation Commit- 
tee had nothing to say. Nor of the political aspects ofa project which would 
involve the creation of a single authority to administer the customs union, 
and to decide the far-reaching questions of commercial and industrial 
policy and fiscal policy implicit in it. That authority would have, within 
its limits, the attributes of a federal government, and it is probable that 
a commitment to a customs union would ultimately be found to be a 
commitment to a federal constitution. 

So grave was the situation in some of the countries which were to receive 
American aid that they could not safely wait for the passage of the act by 
which the administration and operation of the plan were to be regulated. 
General Marshall, speaking on 10 November 1947, recommended interim 
aid to the amount of $597 million to France, Italy, and Austria to enable 
their people ‘to continue to eat, work and survive the winter’.1 Congress 
reduced the amount to $522 million, and the Foreign Aid Act, authorizing 
interim aid up to that sum, became law on 23 December 1947. The 
amount was raised to $577 million in March 1948. 

In the same speech of 10 November, General Marshall gave a broad 
indication of the cost of the substantive plan. Congress was not to be 
asked for an over-all appropriation for the whole four years of the Paris 
plan, because the uncertainties of weather, crops, supply availabilities and 
prices made accurate estimates impossible. The first request would be for 
a fifteen-month period starting on 1 April 1948, and would call for some- 
thing under $1,500 million for April to June 1948, and somewhat less than 
$6,000 million for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Meanwhile the State Department had set on foot a number of inter- 
departmental commodity committees to review the data received from the 
Co-operation Committee. The committees, with the assistance of European 
experts, took account of the physical needs of the several populations and of 
historical differences in living standards, and they set the net requirements 
of the participating countries against world supplies estimated to be avail- 
able. They arrived at a total for the first fifteen months of $6,800 million, 
and the corresponding figure for the first year was put at $5,300 million.” 

On 19 December 1947 the President transmitted a Bill embodying the 
European Recovery Plan to Congress, and adopted these estimates in his 
message.? For the four years he estimated a total of $17,000 million, but 

t See above, p. 47. 


2 U.S.A.: House Select Committee on Foreign Aid (Herter Committee) : Final Report on Foreign 
Aid (House Report No. 1845 of 1 May 1948) (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


1948), pp. 69-73. 
3 See above, p. 47; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 59. 
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with due caution as to the impossibility of making a reliable forecast. It 
would be for Congress to make the appropriations found to be necessary 
year by year. 

The Report of the Committee of European Economic Co-operation, 
along with the advice and criticism of the Harriman Committee supplied 
the basis for the Bill. The Economic Co-operation Act of 1948 formed 
Title I of the wider Foreign Assistance Act which received the President’s 
signature on 3 April.! 

The preamble declared that ‘the Congress finds that the existing situa- 
tion in Europe endangers the establishment of a lasting peace, the general 
welfare and national interest of the United States, and the attainment of 
the objectives of the United Nations. The restoration or maintenance in 
European countries of principles of individual liberty, free institutions and 
genuine independence rests largely upon the establishment of sound 
economic conditions, stable international economic relationships, and the 
achievement by the countries of Europe of a healthy economy independent 
of extraordinary outside assistance ... . Mindful of the advantages which 
the United States has enjoyed through the existence of a large domestic 
market with no internal trade barriers, and believing that similar advan- 
tages can accrue to the countries of Europe, it is declared to be the policy 
of the people of the United States to encourage these countries through a 
joint organization to exert sustained common efforts, as set forth in the 
report of the Committee of European Economic Co-operation signed at 
Paris on 22 September 1947, which will speedily achieve that economic 
co-operation in Europe which is essential for lasting peace and prosperity. 
It is further declared to be the policy of the people of the United States to 
sustain and strengthen principles of individual liberty, free institutions and 
genuine independence in Europe, through assistance to those countries of 
Europe which participate in a joint recovery programme based upon self- 
help and mutual co-operation.’ The material and financial assistance 
afforded was to aid them to become independent of outside assistance by 
promoting production, maintaining sound currencies and finances, and 
‘facilitating and stimulating the growth of international trade . . . by 
appropriate measures, including reduction of barriers which may hamper 
such trade’. 

The Act created an Economic Co-operation Administration, which was 
empowered to procure the commodities required for its purposes ‘from any 
source’ (sec. 111 (a) i), and thereby authorized (as was intended) pur- 
chases from outside the United States. 


Section 115 of the Act identified the participating countries by referring 
* Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1948, pp. 195-2193; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 


p. 76. Titles II, III, and IV provided assistance for the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, for Greece and Turkey and for China. See above, p. 47. 
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to their multilateral pledges ‘to use all their efforts to accomplish a joint 
recovery programme based upon self-help and mutual co-operation, as 
embodied in the report of the Committee of European Co-operation 
signed at Paris on 22 September 1947’, and made the provision of assistance 
‘contingent upon continuous effort of the participating countries to accom- 
plish a joint recovery programme through multilateral undertakings and 
the establishment of a continuing organization for this purpose’. 

Each country had also to conclude a separate agreement binding it to 
certain specific obligations. These included broad matters of economic 
policy: to promote the development of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction; to co-operate with others in increasing trade; to take ‘financial 
and monetary measures necessary to stabilize its currency, establish or 
maintain a valid rate of exchange, to balance its governmental budget as 
soon as practicable, and generally to restore or maintain confidence in its 
monetary system’. 

Other undertakings were consequential on the receipt of aid: making 
use of any assets held in the United States; facilitating transfer of materials 
available to meet needs of the United States; applying to certain specified 
purposes (monetary stabilization, capital development, &c.) the proceeds 
of sale of the commodities supplied by way of aid under the Plan, re- 
ceived in the country’s own currency; to make reports, &c. 

A provision of longer range, ‘recognizing the principle of equity in 
respect to the drain upon the natural resources of the United States and of 
the recipient countries’, assured to the United States from a recipient 
country: (a) a fair share of its materials required as a result of deficiencies 
or potential deficiencies in the United States’ own resources, at world 
market prices; (b) access for American nationals in the development of 
such materials; (c) increased production of such materials where practi- 
cable. 

Agreements on these lines were duly entered into with all the partici- 
pating countries in June and July 1948." 

The provision in sec. 115 ofthe Act for ‘the establishment of a continuing 
organization’ for the purpose of the joint recovery programme had been 
adumbrated in the Co-operation Committee’s Report (para. 113). It was 
promptly put into effect. A Convention concluded in Paris on 16 April 
1948? set up an Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.) representative of all the participating countries, to achieve 
‘a sound European economy through the co-operation of its members. An 

! The Agreement with Great Britain was published as a White Paper: Cmd. 7446 (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1948). One of the first two agreements was that with Italy of 28 June 1948: Documents 
on American Foreign Relations, 1948, pp. 229-38; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 102. 

2 Cmd. 7388 (London, H.M.S.O., 1948); France: Présidence du Conseil, Direction de la 


Documentation: Notes Documentaires et Etudes [hereafter referred to as Documentation Frangaise], 
no, 889 (Paris, 27 April 1948); Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 178. 
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immediate task of the Organization will be to ensure the success of the 
European Recovery Programme’. 

Decisions of the Organization (unless otherwise agreed) were to be 
‘taken by mutual agreement of all the members’. The Council, composed 
of all the members, was to be assisted by an Executive Committee and a 
Secretary-General. The necessary staff were to be appointed by the 
Secretary-General (subject to approval by the Council) and ‘the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall neither seek nor receive instructions from any 
of the members or from any government or authority external to the 
Organization’. 

The Economic Co-operation Act authorized for the first year appropria- 
tions not to exceed $4,300 million, together with advances from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the amount of $1,000 million. 
The total of $5,300 million for twelve months was calculated to COR ea 
to the President’s estimate of $6,800 million for fifteen months. 

Apparently the figure authorized by the Act was only a maximum 
limit, and a separate Appropriation Act was needed to make money avail- 
able. That was no mere formality. Congress reduced the $4,300 million 
to $4,000 million.! The House of Representatives even wanted to make the 
reduced sum last for fifteen months. But in Conference with the Senate it 
was agreed that the President might, if he chose, get through it in twelve 
(19 June 1948). He did so, and a further appropriation of $1,074 million 
was needed for the additional three months April—June 1949. 

With the $1,000 million advanced from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the appropriation made a total of $5,000 million available.? 
The interim aid under the Foreign Aid Act, 1947, was really in anticipa- 
tion of the expenditure of the first year of the Economic Co-operation Act. 
And the latter Act made applicable to its purposes any unspent balance of 
the $577 million provided under the former. 

The ten months that had passed between General Marshall’s speech and 
the passage of the Act had made the needs of the participating countries 
more urgent. The funds provided by the loan to Great Britain were 
exhausted. The countries in receipt of interim aid were not in a state to 
endure any interruption of the flow of vitally needed goods. Other 
countries were fast nearing the exhaustion of their dollar reserves. The 
newly created Economic Co-operation Administration got to work the 
moment the Act passed. 

The O.E.E.C. came into existence on 16 April 1948, and in June, at the 

t See above, p. 48. 

? The advances were to be repaid to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ‘from funds 


made available for the purposes of this Title’. But no appropriation appears to have been taken 
to make the repayment. 


3 U.S.A.: Economic Co-operation Administration: First Report ta Congress Serra ies 2 US. 
Government Printing Office, 1948), p. 23. 
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request of the E.C.A., ‘agreed to undertake the responsibility for recom- 
mending a division of aid, subject of course to the final decision being 
taken by E.C.A.’! 

But it was impossible to wait for a definitive division, and for the first 
quarter April-June 1948, the E.C.A. obtained from each participating 
country a programme on the basis of a tentative allotment of United 
States Assistance for the period.? After scrutiny an allocation totalling 
$1,371 million was adopted for the quarter. 

Meanwhile the O.E.E.C. entered upon its task of estimating, with 
appropriate assumptions as to availabilities of commodities, consumption 
standards, stocks, and employment, each country’s dollar deficit with non- 
member countries. Substantially that meant the dollar deficit with 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, which would for the most part want 
payment in gold or dollars for any net balance due to them from Europe. 
And the United States government had received power under the Econo- 
mic Co-operation Act to pay for supplies from countries other than the 
United States (like the ‘off-shore purchases’ under the Lend-Lease Act). 

Being called upon to start on the business of allocating aid before Con- 
gress had settled the appropriation for the first year, the O.E.E.C. 
proceeded in the first instance on the basis of the amount of aid shown in 
the American estimates made for the purposes of the Act. This was 
$5,300 million, and some of the countries were dissatisfied with their 
shares and prepared alternative programmes based on a higher figure. 

When the appropriation was passed, the E.C.A. estimated (4 July) at 
$4,875 million the amount that would be available, and it was of that sum 
that the allocation was eventually made. 

The Council of the O.E.E.C. laid down certain guiding principles :4 

(a) The standard of consumption for any country was to be that of 
1947, except where a higher level could be justified, either by hardship, 
or by increased employment or output. 

(b) Raw materials from dollar sources should not be more than sufficient 
for the existing rate of employment and output. 

(c) But, if the limitation of raw materials conflicted with the assumed 
standard of consumption, the special position would be taken into account. 

(d) Best use should be made of the resources of intra-European trade. 

(e) Import of capital goods was to be encouraged. 

(f) Industries whose output would save dollars should be employed up 
to capacity, and their capacity should be developed. 

The allocation on these principles was concerned only with the balance 


! Organization for European Economic Co-operation: Report to the Economic Co-operation 
Administration on the First Annual Programme, 1 July 1948-30 June 1949 (Paris, 1948), para. 21. 

2 Economic Co-operation Administration: op. cit. pp. 23-24. 

3 O.E.E.C. op. cit. para. 2. 4 Ibid. para. 27. 
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of payments with the Western Hemisphere. The balance of payments 
with non-participating countries in the Eastern Hemisphere was not a 
source of anxiety. 

But whereas the United States would provide dollars to pay for supplies 
procured from Canada or Latin America, they would not do so for supplies 
procured by one participating country from another.'! Imports by one 
participating country from another were being gravely impeded by 
difficulties of payment. With industry employed up to capacity, or indeed 
strained beyond capacity, a country could not afford to divert part of its 
output from its own use unless it received an equivalent; it would refuse 
to send supplies to a country in need if the latter had neither sufficient 
exporting power nor monetary reserves to provide the equivalent. That 
the United States should be called upon to bear the cost of providing a 
participating country with supplies, which but for the difficulty of payment 
might have been provided by other participating countries, was contrary 
to common sense. 

The Intra-European Payments Scheme was devised to avoid this 
anomaly.? Any participating country in a position to send excess exports 
to another would provide a credit or ‘drawing right’ for the amount of the 
excess in favour of the latter. The shares of the two countries in American 
aid would be assessed on the assumption that one would lose and the other 
would gain necessary supplies to that amount, and a corresponding portion 
of the share of the exporting country would be marked as ‘conditional aid’, 
only to be provided if the exports were actually sent. In effect, therefore, 
the credit granted to the importing country would be paid in dollars to the 
exporting country, though what the latter would receive would be dollar 
goods, not dollars. And the ‘drawing rights’ conferred on the importing 
countries were to be expressed not in dollars but in the money units of the 
exporting countries. 

The table opposite shows the division of the $4,875 million agreed upon 
by the O.E.E.C. (in $ million). Switzerland was included in the list of 
participants, but, having a favourable balance both with the United States 
and with the rest of the Western Hemisphere, needed no aid, and there- 
fore was not in position to grant drawing rights, which presupposed con- 
ditional aid. 

While the greater part of the aid was to be by way of free grants, the 
Economic Co-operation Act allowed a portion (not exceeding $1,000 
million in the first year) to be by way of loan. And about one-fifth of the aid 
actually granted in the period to the end of 1948 was in the form of loans. 


* In the first six months ‘supplementary allotments’ amounting to $140 million were granted 
for this purpose. But that was exceptional. Apparently it was the deduction of this sum from 
the $5,000 million appropriated (plus a small balance from the interim aid) that left $4,875 
million to be divided. 

? O.E.E.C, op. cit. pp. 41-44. Cmd. 7546 (London, H.M.S.O. 1948). 
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Total* Conditional? Drawing? 
aid aid rights 
Austria. : . : : , : . 217 3°1 66-6 
Belgium and Luxembourg . é . ; : 250 218°5 IIo 
Denmark : 5 2 : : ‘ 3 110 5:1 II'g 
France : : : : : : : 3 989 9°7 333°0 
Greece ; : ° : : : : : 146 ae 66-8 
Iceland . : : : ; : i : Il ats 
Ireland . ; é : ; F : F 79 ee 28 
Italy 5 5 : ; ‘ : : , 601 47°3 27°0 
Netherlands a : : : . ; ‘ 496 113 83:0 
Norway . : : - ‘ . ; ‘ 84 16°5 48°3 
Sweden. : ; ‘ : ; ‘ : 47 34:8 98 
Trieste . : : % / : : ; 18 Se a 
Turkey . : ‘ : : ‘ : : 50 28°5 8-8 
United Kingdom ‘ : : . : ; 1,263 312:0 30:0 
Western Germany 
Bizone . ; ; ; : 5 : : 414 108-8 98.6 
French Zone ; 5 : ‘ : : 100 14°8 156 
4,875 810-4 8104 








The calculations of the Harriman Committee had assumed a substantial 
contribution from ‘non-Treasury financing’, more especially from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. For the first 
year it was put at $1,000 million to $1,300 million.* In 1947 the Bank had 
granted loans to a total amount of $497 million. But after the summer of 
1947 its loans to the participating countries were insignificant. The loan 
portion of the European Recovery Programme really took the place of the 
loans that had been contemplated from the International Bank. 

American policy was very insistent on the need for mutual help among 
the participating countries. Section 115 of the Act enjoined them to ‘use 
all their efforts to accomplish a joint recovery programme based upon self- 
help and mutual co-operation as embodied in the report of the Committee 
of European Economic Co-operation’. 

The Intra-European Payments Scheme was a step towards co-operation, 
in that it facilitated mutual trade. But ‘conditional aid’ could continue 
only so long as the United States were giving aid. Thereafter Europe would 
be able to dispense with trade barriers only if the weakest country had 
sufficient exporting power to maintain an external balance. 

The European Economic Co-operation Convention of 16 April 1948, by 
which the O.E.E.C. was set up, gave some guidance as to the kind of co- 
operation among the participating countries that was contemplated. The 
principal stress was laid on their mutual exchange of commodities and 
services (Article 3), multilateral settlements and suppression of trade 
restrictions (Article 4), reduction of tariffs (Article 6). They would 
‘continue the study of customs unions’ (Article 5), and would ‘take the 


1 Tbid. Annex B, Table 8. 2 Tbid. p. 14. 3 Ibid. loc. cit. 
4 Harriman Report, p. 78. 
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necessary measures to facilitate the movement of workers’, so that they 
might employ one another’s man-power (Article 8). 

But, as to any joint planning of production, the only reference was the 
phrase ‘both individually and collectively’, which qualified the under- 
taking to ‘promote with vigour the development of production’ (Article 2). 
‘Collectively’ might mean much or little. 

The question of a customs union had been shelved, and was destined to 
come under consideration only when the study group appointed in 1947 
reported. (It has not yet reached that end.) 

Article 5 of the Convention ended with a reference to ‘those Contracting 
Parties which have already agreed in principle to the creation of customs 
unions’. Only the Benelux Union (Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Nether- 
lands), which had been agreed upon even before liberation in 1944, had got 
beyond a very tentative stage. 

At the outset the O.E.E.C. was too deeply occupied in the tasks of 
allocating American aid, and of obtaining preliminary four-year pro- 
grammes from the participating countries, to give much attention to other 
forms of economic co-operation. But in its Interim Report of 30 December 
1948! it had something to say of their future possibilities. Some progress 
was already being made in the standardization of products (para. 411) 
and in the installation of ‘international’ electric power stations ‘generating 
current in one country, but supplying it to one or more neighbouring 
countries’ (paras. 65 and 412). 

The kernel of the problem of joint planning of production is in the co- 
ordination of investment plans (‘investment’ in the sense of outlay on 
capital equipment). Analysis of the several national plans had shown ‘the 
urgent need to re-examine these plans in order to curtail them in certain 
cases, to eliminate unnecessary duplication, and to encourage new invest- 
ments which can assist most in the attainment of European viability’ 
(para. 404). 

Industry in Europe, however, ‘is largely in the hands of private enter- 
prise, and enterprise must be encouraged if viability is to be achieved. ... 
Some countries may be unwilling to interfere with private enterprise, on 
which their prosperity has depended. In any case where government 
control is possible, it is inclined to be negative; it can forbid more easily 
than it can encourage, except in those fields in which it has a special 
responsibility itself? (para. 406). 

At an early stage co-operation in defence began to claim priority over 
economic co-operation. The Treaty of Brussels, which was primarily 
concerned with co-operation in defence, was concluded on 17 March 1948, 
a fortnight before Congress passed the Economic Co-operation Act.2 The 


* O.E.E.C.: Interim Report on the European Recovery Programme (Paris, 1948), i. 
2 See below, pp. 107 seqq. 
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Treaty was signed by only five of the countries receiving American aid, 
and the next stage was the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949, to which not all 
the others were parties, but the United States and Canada acceded. 

Whereas the Intra-European Payments Scheme was a measure of co- 
operation, there had been from the beginning a general recognition that 
_ the more fundamental measures of monetary rehabilitation must be the 
individual responsibility of the countries concerned. 

France and Italy both made serious efforts to attain monetary stability. 
In January 1948! the French franc was devalued from the rate of 480 to 
£1, which had been adopted in 1945, to 864 to £1 (or 214 to $1), and at 
the same time entered on an experiment in partial freedom of the foreign 
exchange market, which in effect allowed French exporters to obtain 
something over 300 francs for a dollar.? The budget situation was strength- 
ened by the counterpart funds of American aid, the proceeds in francs of 
the sale of the supplies received in France. And a control of wages 
prevented any further progress of inflation in its most dangerous and irre- 
versible form. 

Italy had been suffering from a wide divergence between the official rate 
of 225 lire to the dollar (fixed in January 1946) and the free rate, which in 
July 1947 was 800 to goo lire. Two successive devaluations to 350 (2 
August 1947) and 575 (27 November), combined with deflationary measures, 
brought the two rates together. The inflationary rise of prices was stopped. 

But the most spectacular monetary reform was that achieved in western 
Germany in June 1948.3 The Reichsmark currency was so completely 
discredited that a cancellation of notes without compensation inflicted no 
hardship. There was no need to offer holdings in a forced loan, as in 
Belgium, in exchange for Reichsmark notes withdrawn or bank balances 
extinguished or written down. A new currency, deutsche marks, was 
issued at so much per head, calculated to meet current cash requirements. 
The excess of any holding of the old Reichsmarks over the equivalent of the 
new deutsche marks received (reckoned mark for mark) had to be de- 
posited at a bank, and the deposits so set up, along with pre-existing bank 
balances, were written down to a proportion which worked out at 64 per 
cent. The total of money (currency and bank deposits) was thereby 
reduced from 110 milliards to 124 milliards. The trouble of redundant 
money was exorcised at a stroke. The foreign exchange value of the 
deutsche mark was fixed at 30 cents. The new system started with the 
wage and price structure of the former controls. In a few months a moder- 
ate rise in the price level had brought them into relation with the 30-cent 


deutsche mark. 

1 See Le Monde, 27 January 1948; Manchester Guardian, 26 January 1948. 

2 See below, p. 533. 3 See below, p. 243. 

4 See U.S.A.: Department of State: Germany 1947-1949 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1950), pp. 492-511. 
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A rapid and marked rivival of industry ensued. American aid was no 
new thing. Western Germany had been heavily subsidized since the 
surrender, but the recovery of industry had lagged disastrously. In the 
middle of 1948, immediately before the monetary reform, the index of 
industrial production (100 in 1938) was only 42. In the first half of 1949 it 
rose to 70, and at the end of that year to 80. It still had a long way to go, 
but one impediment, at any rate, had been removed. 

The breakdown of convertibility of sterling in August 1947 was not 
followed by any monetary reform in Great Britain. Some degree of 
transferability between the sterling funds acquired by different countries 
was maintained in cases where circumstances permitted. Price controls, 
import restrictions, and exchange control continued to be relied on to 
stave off inflation. In the absence of any wage control they could not 
be fully successful in doing so. 


3. Western Europe Takes Sides 


France differed from Great Britain in the years after the end of the war 
in two most important respects: France had been defeated, while Great 
Britain had not; in France the Communist Party was strong in the country 
and the government, while in Great Britain it was weak in the country and 
had no part in government. In addition France was more acutely conscious 
of the continued need for a watch on the Rhine.! 

General de Gaulle had, both as chief of the Resistance and afterwards 
as head of the government, been anxious to re-establish the prestige of 
France and its independence in the framing and execution of policy. This 
natural preoccupation was, perhaps, enhanced by the facts that relations 
between the General and leaders in London and Washington had not 
always been as friendly as they had been close, and that France was 
excluded from the higher councils of the allies until after the conference at 
Dumbarton Oaks. As a result French policy became tinged with an asser- 
tiveness and sometimes with illusions of grandeur, which seemed likely to 
serve twentieth century France less well than they had served Saint Joan. 
When General de Gaulle went to Moscow in December 1944 he was doing 
two things. He was showing that he was not tied to Anglo-Saxon apron 
strings and he was, consciously or unconsciously, reviving a traditional 
anti-German alliance. While sentiment in many countries, including 
France, inclined in the hour of victory to the Russian ally whose soldiers 
and civilians had suffered so greatly in a common cause, in France there 
were, in addition, the undertones of policy which had led to the Dual 
Alliance of 1894. 

After power had passed from General de Gaulle? two tendencies appeared 


! Part IV of this volume is concerned with Germany. 
? General de Gaulle re-entered the political arena with a speech at Bruneval on 30 March 1947 
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in French foreign policy. M. Bidault, also a chief of the Resistance, sought 
to pursue a policy of mediating between the great powers by interposing 
sweet reasonableness between discordant interests. He also made an 
abortive attempt to revive old friendships in central Europe. But negotia- 
tions for treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia petered out without 
result and the Moscow Conference in the spring of 194.7 showed that media- 
tion had had its day. Before his fall in the summer of 1948 M. Bidault 
had moved close to the Anglo-Saxon camp, where, according to French 
socialist opinion in particular, the true interests of France could best be 
served. 

Although in M. Bidault and in his successor, M. Schuman, the M.R.P. 
had the dominating voice at the Quai d’Orsay during 1947 and 1948, the 
Socialist Party provided in M. Blum and M. Ramadier the Prime Ministers 
of 1947.1 M. Blum was more pronouncedly in favour of a western alliance 
than were the leaders of the M.R.P. His remedy against a possible threat 
from Germany was not so much to weaken the potential enemy as to have 
trusty friends. The Socialist Party did not insist on the political detachment 
of the Rhineland from Germany—an expedient which the M.R.P. had 
inherited from General de Gaulle and had not yet clearly discarded—and 
in January 1947 M. Blum made the journey to London which resulted in 


which, delivered in commemoration of a famous wartime exploit but accompanied by shouts of 
‘de Gaulle au pouvoir’, caused the government to draw for the future a sharp distinction between 
the General’s official appearances and his political demonstrations. This arrangement was made 
after an interview between the Prime Minister and the General at the latter’s home and was 
immediately illustrated at Strasbourg on 6 and 7 April, two days on which the General delivered, 
first a speech suitable to the second anniversary of the liberation of Alsace, and secondly a speech 
on present French political, economic, imperial, and external problems (Le Monde, 9 April 1947). 
In a statement issued on 14 April and at a press conference on 24 April the General announced 
the formation of the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais. At Lille on 29 June he strongly attacked the 
government, which had also been under fire during the ninth annual congress of the Communist 
Party at Strasbourg from 25 to 29 June. On 9 July General de Gaulle told the Anglo-American 
Press Association in Paris that the preservation of peace required three things: the admission of 
the defeated to an equal place in a new Europe, the re-establishment of prosperity with American 
aid, and real and sincere Anglo-French understanding (Le Monde 10 July 1947). At Rennes on 
27 July he argued the case of a united, France, rising above party squabbles to meet the Russian 
and communist perils. After notable successes by the R.P.F. in the municipal elections in October 
he issued on 27 October a declaration which again underlined the dangers of the times and called 
for an appeal to the country by a general election. This theme was repeated at a press conference 
on 12 November, but the government parties were only driven to a firmer determination to 
continue to govern. During 1948 General de Gaulle’s thoughts were revealed in particular in 
speeches at St. Etienne on 4 January; at Compiégne on 8 March, and at Marseilles on 18 April, 
and at a press conference on 17 November. 

The idea of a Rassemblement transcending parties had been a favourite one among résistants. It 
had been put to General de Gaulle during the war and rejected by him: G. Wright, The Re- 
shaping of French Democracy (New York, Reynal and. Hitchcock, 1950), p..35. 

1 M. Blum resigned on 16 January when M. Auriol, also a socialist, became first President of 
the fourth Republic. He was succeeded by M. Ramadier, who held office until 19 November 1947. 

M. Auriol’s principal statements on foreign affairs are to be found in speeches made by him at 
Marseilles on 21 September 1947, to the Anglo-American Press Association in Paris on 7 January 
1948, at Quimper on yo May 1948, and at Compiégne on 11 November 1948. 
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the signing at Dunkirk on 4 March of a Franco-British Treaty of Alliance 
directed against a revival of German aggressive power.! The socialist 
Prime Minister had thus cleared the way for a western foreign policy 
before M. Bidault’s disappointing experiences at the Moscow Conference 
inclined him to aline his country with the U.S.A. and Great Britain. But it 
is to be noted that, while the policy which may for the sake of convenience, 
and without undue distortion, be called socialist, set particular store by 
Anglo-Saxon alliances, the more independent and continental attitude 
inherited by the M.R.P. did not exclude an eventual Franco-German 
rapprochement as an alternative basis for security.” 

After the Moscow Conference France had to take sides as between 
Russia and the Anglo-Saxons. M. Bidault knew that the forfeiture of 
western goodwill was too high a price to pay for a deal with Russia over 
Germany. Yet French foreign policy did not consist merely of choosing 
sides in the cold war between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.; there remained 
the question of security, which was not settled ipso facto. Under M. 
Bidault’s guidance France contributed to international debates as an 
independent mediator so long as that was possible and, when the possibili- 
ties of that role became exhausted with the narrowing of the issues after 
Moscow, made common cause with the Anglo-Saxons to the extent of 
abandoning the attempt to reach a true understanding with Russia. The 
result for France of thus accepting the present impracticability of a full 
concert of Powers was to reduce the field for diplomatic manceuvre by 
excluding Russia. But the choice of sides on the issues of the cold war was 
not tantamount to the renunciation of all diplomatic manceuvre on the 
issue of security, and within the narrower field and within the limits im- 
posed by the choice made between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., France 
continued the search for security. The alternatives, however, had changed. 
Whereas before the breach between the two major Powers France might 
hope for guarantees against German aggression by either the U.S.A. or the 
U.S.S.R., after that breach the alternative to an American guarantee was 
friendship with Germany. Disagreement at Moscow had been disagree- 
ment with Russia over Germany. The result was the isolation, not of 
Germany, but of Russia, and M. Bidault’s successor, M. Schuman, inde- 
pendent and continental within reasonable limits, began to appear as a 
new Briand looking for a new Stresemann.3 


* Cmd. 7217 (London, H.M.S.O. 1947); Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 194. 

? Eventual, because there was as yet no German government with which to establish good 
relations. The fact that M. Bidault’s period at the Quai d’Orsay was marked by manifest parlia- 
mentary and popular insistence on keeping Germany weak does not invalidate this interpretation 
of the policy of the M.R.P., though it shows that the leaders of the M.R.P. were, for the time 
being, out of step with general vocal opinion. 

> M. Schuman remained Prime Minister until he was defeated and resigned on 19 July 1948 
over the question of military expenditure. In the succeeding Cabinets of M. Marie and M. 
Queuille M. Schuman was Foreign Minister. The coalitions of 1948 rested upon the Third 
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Great Britain also took sides with the U.S.A. against the U.S.S.R. 
Although the opposite policy—of taking sides with the U.S.S.R. against 
the U.S.A.—was never in question, except among a handful of powerless 
partisans of Russia, Great Britain had, as the most vulnerable country in 
the world, evident temptation to seek a middle position, where neutrality 
might buy security and mediation might buy renown. Such a course was 
indeed advocated, but it was rejected by Mr. Bevin, by a large majority of 
the Labour Party, and, so far as could be judged, by public opinion. 

Mr. Bevin’s policy might at first sight appear to involve the rejection of 
the traditional British policy of keeping the peace by taking the weaker 
side and so maintaining a balance of power. Mr. Bevin himself, in a 
speech in the House of Commons on 22 January 1948, referred to the 
balance of power as a thing of the past. But Great Britain was not, in fact, 
called upon to reverse a policy described by Sir Eyre Crowe in 1907 as 
‘almost a law of nature’. The principal object of British policy, in 1947 as 
in 1907, was to keep the peace, because it was only by keeping the peace 
that Great Britain could surely preserve the integrity of adjacent lands 
(especially the Low Countries), whose possession by another great Power 
would threaten the British Isles themselves. The principal difference 
between 1907 and 1947 was that by 1947 the great Powers were no longer . 
European. In 1907 the balance of power meant the balance of European 
power, though it was not necessary to say so explicitly because it was 
obvious. In 1947 Great Britain was stil) vitally concerned to preserve 
peace in Europe and to keep any other Power from dominating western 
Europe. But in 1947 the peace of Europe could not be kept by preserving 
a balance between the great Powers. Russia threatened the European 
balance from the periphery and it was therefore not only natural, but also 
in the British tradition, to take the side of the U.S.A. upon issues which 
affected the fortunes of Europe and the ability of Russia to manipulate 
those fortunes. The balance of power, as a basic doctrine of British foreign 
policy, did not apply in the whole world but only in its smallest continent. 

It is recorded of Charles. James Fox that his speeches, however un- 
inspiring and unilluminating in print, frequently had an immediate and 
considerable effect. On 22 January 1948 Mr. Bevin made a speech in the 
House of Commons which had such an effect.! In that speech Mr. Bevin 
said enough to release ideas which had been waiting in Europe for their 
Pandora. In the jargon of the headlines Mr. Bevin put Western Union on 
the map. What this union was to be or to do remained vague enough, but 
western Europe undoubtedly received with enthusiasm, from the one 


’ Force, an association of parties of the centre which was officially constituted on 10 January 1948 
with the object of achieving stability by agreement in the face of the communist and gaullist 
attacks which were intensified during 1947 after the dismissal of the communists from the 
government and the formation by General de Gaulle of the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais. 

' H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 446, coll. 383-409; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 201; 
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source whence it would accept the lead, the news that there was to be a 
western association of some kind." 

After detailing some of the disappointments and dissensions of post-war 
diplomacy Mr. Bevin said: ‘The conception of the unity of Europe and the 
preservation of Europe as the heart of Western civilisation is accepted by 
most people. The importance of this has become increasingly apparent, 
not only to all the European nations as a result of the post-war crises 
through which Europe has passed and is passing, but to the whole world. 
No one disputes the idea of European unity. That is not the issue. The 
issue is whether European unity cannot be achieved without the domina- 
tion and control of one great power. That is the issue which has to be 
solved. I have tried on more than one occasion to set forth, in this House 
and at international conferences, the British policy which has been care- 
fully considered in connexion with Europe. This policy has been based on 
three principles. The first is that no one nation should dominate Europe. 
The second is that the old-fashioned conception of the balance of power as 
aim should be discarded if possible. The third is that there should be 
substituted Four-Power co-operation and assistance to all the states of 
Europe, to enable them to evolve freely each in its own way.’ Mr. Bevin 
deplored the maintenance of police states and their ‘subtlety and cruelty’ 
in contrast with the ideals for which Great Britain had fought the Germans. 
‘The European Recovery Programme brought all this to a head, and made 
us all face up to the problem of the future organization. We did not press 
the Western Union—and I know that some of our neighbours were not 
desirous of pressing it—in the hope that when we got the German and 
Austrian peace settlements, agreement between the Four Powers would 
close the breach between East and West, and thus avoid the necessity 
of crystallising Europe into separate blocs. We have always wanted the 
widest conception of Europe, including, of course, Russia.’ And then a 
few minutes later: ‘But surely all these developments which I have been 
describing point to the conclusion that the free nations of western Europe 
must draw closer together. . . . I believe the time is ripe for a consolidation 
of western Europe. First in this context we think of the people of France. ...’ 
And after referring to old friendships and to the Treaty of Dunkirk Mr. 
Bevin said that the time had come ‘to find ways and means of developing 
our relations with the Benelux countries. I mean to begin talks with these 
countries in close accord with our French allies... . I hope that treaties 


t In reading the speeches of a British Foreign Secretary it is necessary to bear in mind that he 
(like his French and some other counterparts) was constantly faced with a delicate problem which | 
did not arise in Moscow or in Washington. British constitutional practice required that much of 
the content and working of foreign policy be publicly explained to the legislature, whose members 
had the right to question the Minister. Speeches by Ministers in the House of Commons (and 
the French National Assembly) had therefore to satisfy an inquisitive domestic audience without 
giving away too much to an equally inquisitive foreign audience. 
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will thus be signed with our near neighbours, the Benelux countries, 
making with our treaty with France an important nucleus in western 
Europe.’ 

It is possible that in March 1947, when the Treaty of Dunkirk was 
signed, British statesmen and officials were already looking forward to 
something like the Treaty of Brussels and beyond to a North Atlantic 
Pact. It was, however, a curious feature of these years that, when occa- 
sionally the Foreign Office gave a lead to western Europe, the result was 
not exactly what the Foreign Office wanted. Mr. Bevin wanted a series 
of separate treaties like the Treaty of Dunkirk;! he got the Treaty of 
Brussels. He wanted a European Council of Ministers; he got the Council 
of Europe.? But in one most important matter British policy was fulfilled: 
western unity (whatever that might mean) was not to be merely a Euro- 
pean federation or confederation, but was to extend still farther westward. 
While the Council of Europe was something of an aberration from British 
policy, the Atlantic Pact was its reward. 

Between government and opposition there was much common ground. 
There was, for instance, during 1947-8 no indication that it occurred 
either to the British government or to the opposition to doubt that Great 
Britain was still a great Power and should continue to be one.3 The 
opposition supported the Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons and 
in the country. Although in Great Britain, as in the U.S.A.,4 voices were 
raised in favour of breaking the deadlock between the Powers by personal 
contacts between heads of government, there was for the most part grow- 
ing acquiescence in the official view that the Russians had been given 
enough opportunities to believe in and accept British goodwill; that further 
overtures would be no more successful and could, if interpreted as signs of 
weakness, do more harm than good; that the best to hope for was, in Mr. 
Bevin’s words, that the Russians should ‘keep to their own side of the 
garden wall’ ;5 and that the most hopeful method of securing peace was to 


T Tn his speech of 22 January 1948 Mr. Bevin disclosed that after signing the Treaty of Dunkirk 
he told journalists that he wanted similar arrangements with Belgium and other countries. M. 
Bidault made a statement to the same effect in the National Assembly on 22 February 1947. 

2 See below, p. 136. 

3 Great Britain differed in this respect from France, where there was a conscious attempt to 
regain a lost position. One result of this difference was that the British, unlike the French, were 
not forced to study so deeply the conditions upon which their country could play the part for 
which it was assumed without question still to be fitted. Although in discussions on European 
unity Great Britain’s overseas interests and commitments were contrasted with the British stake 
in Europe, yet it appeared to be imperfectly realized that the reconciling of these two hitherto 
divergent destinies had become the very condition upon which Great Britain could survive as a 
major Power. Though the British government was accused by its critics of abandoning power and 
tradition by evacuating India and by cutting British commitments in the eastern Mediterranean, 
these measures could have been defended as a part of a policy of maintaining British power and 
British traditions within the limits of the possible. 

4 See above, p. 44. 

5 Speech in London on 14 October 1948. 
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concentrate on the prosperity and preparedness of western Europe with 
some misgivings as to whether both could be managed at the same time. 
In Mr. Churchill’s speeches during 1947-8! the note of basic agreement 
with the Foreign Secretary was frequently sounded,” though towards the 
end of the period there was criticism of the handling of particular i issues.3 
In Mr. Churchill’s conception there existed, under the aegis of the United 
Nations Organization and in conformity with the terms of its Charter, a 
number of regional groups: the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the British Empire 
and Commonwealth, and Europe ‘with ‘which Great Britain is profoundly 
blended’.* The peculiar position and opportunity of Great Britain lay in 
the fact that Great Britain alone played an important part in three different 
groups: the British Commonwealth, the English-speaking world, and a 
united Europe.’ The revival of Europe and of Christendom, which 
Mr. Churchill proclaimed as a primary task of British statesmanship,° 
required three things in particular: uninterrupted Anglo-American friend- 
ship, the burying of Franco-German hatchets, and strength in the demo- 
cracies. Anglo-Saxon concord was a product of ‘natural agreement’ ;7 no 
wedge must be allowed to be driven between Great Britain and the U.S.A. ;8 
their ‘fraternal association’ was one of the ‘major themes’ of past war and 
present peace.? To Franco-German relations Mr. Churchill recurred 
frequently and urgently.%° Equally urgently did he insist that strength in 


' A collection of fifty-two speeches made by Mr. Churchill in these two years was edited by 
Mr. Randolph Churchill and published in 1950 by Cassell, under the title Europe Unite. 

2 e.g. in speeches at the Albert Hall on 18 April 1947 (Churchill, op. cit. p. 65); in his con- 
stituency on 27 September 1947 (ibid. p. 143); in the House of Commons on 23 January 1948 
(ibid. p. 226). 

3 In a speech to a conservative gathering at Llandudno on g October 1948 Mr. Churchill 
criticized the British government for withdrawing British troops too soon from their advanced 
positions in Germany at the end of the war and for not allowing the British army to enter Berlin. 
He also criticized the American decision to bring General Patton’s armoured divisions to a halt 
short of Prague (Churchill, op. cit. pp. 410-11). The British government’s attitude towards the 
European Movement was another cause of differences: see below, p. 142, and a speech in the 
House of Commons on 10 December 1948 (Churchill, op. cit. p. 494). In this last speech Mr. 
Churchill also contrasted American bi-partisanship in foreign policy favourably with British 
Ministers’ failure to take His Majesty’s Opposition adequately into their counsels on foreign 
affairs (ibid. pp. 488-9). But on all occasions the leader of the opposition was careful to under- 
line a fundamental agreement on foreign policy between the two principal British parties. 

4 Speech at the Albert Hall on 14 May 1947: Churchill, op. cit. p. 79. For other expressions of 
this theme see speech at the Albert Hall on 18 April 1947 (ibid. p. 65) and speech in the House 
of Commons on 10 December 1948 (ibid. p. 417). 5 Loc. cit. 

6 At the Albert Hall on 14 May 1947: Churchill, op. cit. p. 78. 

7 Speech at the Royal Wanstead Schools, 27 September 1947; Churchill, op. cit. p. age 

8 Speech at the Albert Hall on 18 April 1947: Churchill, op. cit. p. 66. 

® Speech in the House of Commons on 10 December 1948: Churchill, op. cit. p. 490. 

1° e.g. in speeches at the Albert Hall on 14 May 1947 (Churchill, op. cit. pp. 80-81), in the 
House of Commons on 23 January 1948 (ibid. p. 229), at The Hague on 7 May 1948 (ibid. p. 313) 
and at Llandudno on 9 October 1948 (ibid. pp. 415-16). 

Mr. Churchill’s references to Europe centred in the ancient quarrel between France and Ger- 
many, which being settled would allow Europe to take a place in the world alongside the British 
Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
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the democratic groups was a pre-requisite of the peaceful settlement with 
Russia which he desired. ‘Honourable friendship from strength’ was his 
formula at the beginning of 1947;! on 23 January 1948 he told the House 
of Commons that the western Powers must, and might successfully, 
approach Russia for a settlement, so long as the advantage in strength lay 
on the western side;? five months later he told a conservative audience that 
the only hope of peace was to be strong, to unite with other lovers of free- 
dom and to make plain the intention of all free men to rally and fight for 
freedom, if attacked;3 in October he said openly that the defence of the 
west rested at that time upon the American monopoly of the atom bomb* 
and at the end of the year he again urged the need for a settlement with 
Russia before that monopoly expired.s Like Mr. Bevin, Mr. Churchill 
accepted close links between Great Britain and the European continent, 
but, like Mr. Bevin, he spoke of them as links between separate units rather 
than as chains compelling integration. Thus of the two voices which spoke 
for Great Britain, that of Mr. Churchill by virtue of his personal prestige and 
that of Mr. Bevin by virtue of his office, neither was heard to speak of Great 
Britain as essentially or primarily a part of Europe. For neither statesman 
was Great Britain’s relation to Europe quite the same as that of a continental 
country. But the temper of the times was such that on the Continent this 
reservation was not at first noticed. 

Diplomatic friction and, in France, the behaviour of the Communist 
Party contributed to the deterioration of relations between the western 
capitals and Moscow. 

The French Communist Party held the distinction of having polled a 
higher percentage of votes than had ever been polled by any single party 
in the history of the French ballot box. The strength of the party had led 


t Speech at the Albert Hall on 18 April 1947: Churchill, op. cit. p. 66. 

2 * . it is common ground between all parties that the situation has deteriorated, especially in 
the last six months. No, indeed, it is not odd that this ugly question should still be put, and 
force itself upon us: “‘Will there be war?”’ I will only venture now to say that there seems to me 
to be very real danger in going on drifting too long. I believe that the best chance of prevent- 
ing a war is to bring matters to a head and come to a settlement with the Soviet Government 
before it is too late. This would imply that the Western democracies, who should, of course, 
seek unity among themselves at the earliest moment, would take the initiative in asking the Soviet 
for a settlement. 

‘It is idle to reason or argue with the Communists. It is, however, possible to deal with them on 
a fair, realistic basis, and, in my experience, they will keep their bargains as long as it is in their 
interest to do so, which might, in this grave matter, be a long time, once things were settled. 
When this Parliament first assembled, I said that the possession of the atomic bomb would give 
three or four years’ breathing space. Perhaps it may be more than that. But more than two of 
those years have already gone. I cannot think that any serious discussion which it may be neces- 
ary to have with the Soviet Government would be more likely to reach a favourable conclusion 
if we wait till they have got it too.’ H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 446, col. 560. 

3 Speech at Luton Hoo on 26 June 1948: Churchill, op. cit. p. 356. 

4 Speech at Llandudno on g October 1948: Churchill, op. cit. p. 412. 

5 Speech in the House of Commons on 10 December 1948: Churchill, op. cit. p. 504. 
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to general acceptance of the axiom that France could not be governed 
unless there were communists in the Cabinet, but this axiom was proved 
to be false when, on 4 May 1947, M. Ramadier’s five communist colleagues 
were dismissed by the President from their posts in the Cabinet after they 
had refused to resign.! At the end of the year the communists challenged 
the government? in the industrial field. Strikes, which began in Paris on 
4 November and caused disturbances in many towns (including Marseilles, 
whence some reports spoke of riots), caused M. Ramadier to resign on 
19 November, the day on which a coal strike began. M. Schuman formed 
a new government? which overcame the crisis. The principal results of the 
strikes, which were far from satisfactory to their promoters, were some loss 
of strength by the Communist Party, the formation by M. Jouhaux of 
La Force Ouvriére in opposition to communist control of the C.G.T., and 
an increasing tendency for Americans to regard Latin countries as un- 
reliable recipients of American aid.+ 

During the strikes the French police, on 14 November 1947, raided a 
Russian repatriation camp at Beauregard in the department of Seine-et- 
Oise. By virtue of a special arrangement, embodied in an agreement of 
29 June 1945, exclusive control of this camp had been granted to Russia, 
subject, however, to recognition of French territorial sovereignty such as 
justified the French, in their view, in visiting the camp in certain circum- 
stances. On the day of the raid the French government informed the 
Russian Ambassador that French police were about to search the camp for 
three missing children. The police discovered chests full of arms. When 
on 17 November the Russian Ambassador protested against the French 
incursion, M. Bidault replied that as from 1 December French control 
would be substituted for Russian control at the camp. A few days later 
the Minister of the Interior added fuel to this little fire by ordering the 
expulsion of nineteen Russians who were alleged to have taken an active’ 
part in the agitations which had accompanied the recent strikes. The 
Russian reply was to break off commercial discussions with France,’ to 
recall the Russian repatriation mission, and to expel the French equivalent 

! The communists had used the war in Indo China, a rising in Madagascar, and the thawing of 
M. Blum’s wage freeze to embarrass the government. For the communist attitude to events in 
Indo China see below, pp. 370 seqq. In Madagascar a revolt which broke out on 29 March 
was followed by the arrest of five persons just elected to the French Parliament. The National 
Assembly debated these events on 6, 8, and 9 May and adopted a resolution of confidence in the 
government’s ability to fix responsibility and restore order. The communist attitude in both 
these overseas episodes was not calculated to win votes in the country, but communist support for 
claims for increased wages was a more popular move. Even on this issue, however, their Ministers 


refused to resign and so were dismissed after dividing against the government. 

? And the Italian government. See below, p. 118. 

3 After M. Blum had failed to secure the support of the National Assembly. 

* For communist policy in general during these years see in particular two speeches by M. 
Thorez in Paris on 3 April and 18 April 1948. Humanité, 4 April and 20 April 1948. 

5 The French had suggested in September negotiations for the purchase of Russian wheat. 
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in Russia (which was looking for 18,000 Frenchmen from Alsace and 
Lorraine, the untraced residue of some 140,000 men impressed by the 
Germans during the war). The Russian note announcing these decisions 
was broadcast from Moscow before it was handed to the French chargé 
d’affaires, who was subsequently instructed by the French Cabinet to 
return it.' The head of the French repatriation mission in Moscow de- 
clared that the Russian government had always been most helpful and that 
the whole affair was an anti-Russian demonstration by the French govern- 
ment. He was dismissed and gave to the Russian press a statement highly 
critical of his government. Further friction was caused when Russians 
embarking on a Russian ship at Marseilles were closely scrutinized by the 
French authorities, who wanted to make certain that none who had 
acquired French citizenship were included among the passengers. The 
Russian government expelled a number of Frenchmen from the U.S.S.R.; 
the French government complained of the extent of accommodation 
occupied by the Russian missions in Paris; in January 1948 the offices in 
Paris of the Association of Soviet Citizens were raided and the Associa- 
tion later dissolved; more Russians were expelled from France in March. 
In all, the two governments exchanged nineteen notes in the course of these 
various disputes.” 

The course of British relations with Russia did not run much smoother 
than that of the French. The outstanding events were an abortive attempt 
to revise and extend the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1942, Russian refusal to 
allow fifteen Russian women to join their British husbands in Great 
Britain, and Anglo-Russian commercial negotiations. In spite of a wide- 
spread desire for friendly relations (evinced, for example, by a visit to 
Moscow by Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery in January 1947, a visit to 
Sebastopol by units of the British fleet in July 1947, and greetings of various 
kinds on the occasion of the eight hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Moscow) British sympathy was alienated and optimism quenched by 
broadcast abuse, by communist methods in eastern Europe, by the failure 
to reach agreement over Germany‘ or the control of atomic energy, and 
by Russian support for Albania in proceedings arising out of the loss of life 
when a British ship was mined in the Corfu channel.® The British Labour 
Party, which controlled the government by virtue of its large majority 
in the House of Commons, was as sensitive to these blasts as its Conserva- 
tive and Liberal opponents, and only a small section persisted in the 


1 This sort of behaviour was not as new as it was il] mannered. When M. de Chauvelin was 
sent to London by the Girondins, he brought with him a letter from Louis XVI to George III. 
This letter was published in the Moniteur before it was presented to George III. Duff Cooper: 
Talleyrand (London, Jonathan Cape, 9th ed. 1950), p. 57. 

2 Documentation Frangaise, No. 801, 13 January 1948. 

3 See below, Part III passim. + See below, Part IV (1). 

5 See below, pp. 511 seqq. ® See below, p. 222. 
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belief that Russian desire for peace made it possible to compose all 
difficulties.! 

In a broadcast speech on 22 December 1946? Mr. Bevin said that Great 
Britain was not tied to anybody, except in regard to obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations. This remark, taken out of its context, was 
interpreted by Pravda on 15 January 19473 as a repudiation of the Anglo- 
Russian twenty-year treaty of 26 May 1942. It was also reported at this 
time that Marshal Stalin had used the opportunity of Field-Marshal Lord 
Montgomery’s visit to make inquiries about this treaty.4 On 18 January 
the British Ambassador in Moscow handed to Mr. Molotov a note, together 
with a request that this be passed to Marshal Stalin and together, also, 
with the full text of Mr. Bevin’s speech on 22 December.5 On 23 January 
1947 Pravda insisted® that Mr. Bevin had repudiated the treaty, but on the 
same day the Foreign Office received a reply from Marshal Stalin,” which 
said that Mr. Bevin’s message and the proposed statement ‘completely 
explained’ the position and showed that Marshal Stalin and Mr. Bevin 
had the same point of view. To the proposal, contained in the statement, 
that the 1942 treaty should be extended Marshal Stalin replied by suggest- 
ing discussions which should cover possible changes as well as extensions. 
In order to discover what sort of changes the Kremlin had in mind the 
British Ambassador presented a further note, which was followed by more 
diplomatic exchanges and also by rumours to the effect that Russia was 
raising questions concerning the Baltic states, the Danube, and the 
Dardanelles. A Tass statement on 28 January 19478 asked where was the’ 
spirit of friendship, without which formal commitments were without 
meaning. Questioned in the House of Commons on 29 January,? the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs avoided giving any information and 
left the House with the impression that the Foreign Office was doing some 
hard thinking which it would be inopportune to interrupt. Nothing 
further transpired before the Moscow Conference, during which Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Bevin agreed on 24 March (as the latter informed the 


* For an example of this view see a speech by. Professor Laski in Brussels on 6 January. The 
Russians may have overestimated the extent of the influence of Mr. Zilliacus and others within 
the Labour Party and may have envisaged some split such as was engineered in Socialist Parties 
farther east on the issue of a united front with communists. If such hopes were entertained, 
they seem to have been dropped during the year and the Labour Party was portrayed (in 
Izvestia of 22 August 1947, for example) as having betrayed the working class. 

? The Times, 23 December 1946; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 265. 

3 Soviet News, 16 January 1947; Documents (R.I.LA.) for 1947-8, p. 266. 

4 New York Times, 23 January 1947. 

5° The text of this note was made public in Great Britain on 19 January 1947. Manchester 
Guardian, 20 January 1947; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 265. 

® Soviet News, 24 January 1947; ibid. p. 270, 

7 The Times, 25 January 1947; ibid. p. 269. 

8 Soviet News, 29 January 1947. 

9 H.C, Deb. 5th ser. vol. 432, Written Answers, col. 210. 
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House of Commons on 15 May)! that the 1942 treaty should be revised. 
On 29 March it was announced in Moscow that talks to this end had 
begun between Mr. Vyshinsky and the British Ambassador. But these 
talks made little progress. Speculators surmised that the Russians were 
primarily intent upon driving a wedge between London and Washington, 
and were hoping to conclude an alliance with London which would, by its 
terms, debar London from making any agreement with Washington 
capable of being interpreted as a measure aimed directly or indirectly 
against Moscow. On 19 April Pravda denied any attempt to isolate Great 
Britain from the U.S.A., but the talks petered out in May. 

To this disappointment was added the affair of the Russian wives, which 
by its human appeal made a much greater impact upon British public 
opinion than any political or diplomatic episode. Twenty-seven British 
subjects had married Russian wives in Russia. Twelve of these wives had 
come to England with their husbands, but the remaining fifteen were not 
allowed to do so. All the marriages were valid in Russian law when con- 
tracted, though later legislation prospectively forbade mixed marriages of 
this kind. British subjects were not the only victims. Some eighty French- 
men were likewise affected, as well as the Greek Ambassador in Moscow, 
the son of the Chilean Ambassador, the Yugoslav third secretary, a number 
of Americans, and one Canadian. The matter of the British wives was 
raised by Mr. Bevin with Marshal Stalin during the Moscow Conference, 

~ but on 30 March 1947 the British request for reconsideration of the ban on 
their emigration was refused, and soon afterwards one of the women con- 
cerned was refused permission to remain in the employment of the British 
Embassy. Every effort to find a way of restoring these women to their 
husbands failed, and insult was added to injury when they were required 
to pay the usual tax levied on childless persons.? The matter was brought 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations in December 1948, when 
a Chilean resolution in the legal committee, denouncing the Russian 
attitude, was carried by twenty-six votes to six, with six abstentions. An 
Australian proposal to refer the question to the International Court of 
Justice was rejected. 

Discussions of an Anglo-Russian commercial agreement assumed im- 
portance at the same time as the proposal to revise the treaty of 1942. It 
was announced in the House of Commons on 4 February 19473 that the 
British government had suggested to the Russian government a visit to 
Moscow by the Secretary for Overseas Trade in order to pursue discussions 
which were already proceeding in London between the Board of Trade and 
a Russian trade mission. In the course of their conversation on 24 March 


t Tbid. vol. 437, coll. 1718-42; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 271. 
2 See a letter in The Times, 1 August 1947. 
3 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 432, Written Answers, coll. 314-15. 
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Marshal Stalin and Mr. Bevin agreed in principle to increase bilateral 
trade between their two countries.! On 18 April Mr. Harold Wilson, who 
had recently been appointed Secretary for Overseas Trade, left for Moscow 
for an exchange of views with Mr. Mikoyan, though it was not intended 
that a formal agreement should be concluded at that stage. On his return 
to London at the beginning of May Mr. Wilson announced that the discus- 
sions were continuing and that he contemplated returning to Moscow in 
the summer ‘possibly to complete negotiations’. The British were anxious 
to secure timber, of which the Russians expected to have a moderate 
surplus for export in 1947, and also wheat and coarse grains, while on 
their side the Russians wanted machinery, light rails, and a revision of the 
existing terms upon which Great Britain had granted credit to the U.S.S.R? 
On 20 June Mr. Wilson again left for Moscow, this being the day after the 
French and British governments had issued invitations to a conference in 
Paris to consider General Marshall’s speech at Harvard. Early optimism 
about the progress of the commercial negotiations gradually gave way to 
pessimism as the signature of an agreement was delayed, and although a 
timber contract was signed, negotiations for a wider agreement broke down 
completely at the end of July. A Tass report of 27 July? put the blame on 
the British, who were accused of being unwilling to meet the Russians 
half way on the financial issues and unwilling to accept definite obligations 
for deliveries of machinery to the Russian timber and oil industries. Tass 
denied the rumour that the cause of the breakdown was the high price 
demanded by the Russians for their grain. On the next day* Sir Stafford 
Cripps told the House of Commons that the price of wheat had been finally 
agreed; that he was uncertain whether the timber contract stood, inas- 
much as it was expressed to be part of a general agreement; that the 
British had been ready to reduce the rate of interest on loans to 4 per cent., 
to waive in respect of future contracts the provision requiring payment of 
40 per cent. in cash, and to go some way to meet the Russian request for a 
prolongation of the period of repayment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressed the hope that the breakdown was only temporary, and on 5 
August’ Mr. Wilson announced that the British government had offered to 
reopen discussions, provided, however, that the Russian government paid 


? Statement by Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons on 15 April. H.C. Deb. 5th 
ser. vol. 436, col. 34; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 272. 

? Statement by Mr. Wilson in the House of Commons on 12 May. (Ibid. vol 437, Written 
Answers, coll. 116-18; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 272.) Under an agreement of 1941 
credits granted by the British government bore interest at 3 per cent. and were repayable in 
three to seven years. In 1945 the rate of interest was reduced to 2 per cent. The Russians 
hoped now to reduce this rate still further to } per cent. and also to extend the period of repay- 
ment. 

3 Soviet News, 29 July 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 274. 

* 28 July 1947, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 441, coll. 35-38; Documents( R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 275. 

5 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 441, Written Answers, coll. 138-9. 
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in full the instalment of interest on outstanding loans which had become 
due on 31 July and had been only half satisfied. 

As a result of the discussions which followed this move Mr. Wilson again 
went to Moscow on 3 December 1947, returning a week later to tell the 
House of Commons! that agreement in principle had been reached on the 
whole range of subjects under discussion and that an agreement was being 
drafted. This agreement, which was signed on 27 December,? was a short- 
term agreement, which it was intended to replace by a long-term agree- 
ment after further discussions to be held in the following May. It provided 
for the delivery during 1948 of about 750,000 tons of Russian coarse grains 
in return for British machinery and capital equipment. The rate of interest 
on outstanding loans was reduced to } per cent. as from 1 May 1947; the 
period for repayment of half the existing debt and of all future debts was 
extended to fifteen years; certain British claims in respect of supplies and 
services provided during the war were waived.3 

During 1948 the course of commercial affability did not run smooth. 
On 27 May* Mr. Bottomley, who had succeeded Mr. Wilson as Secretary 
for Overseas Trade upon the latter’s promotion to the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade, told the House of Commons that he hoped that discussions 
for a long-term commercial agreement with Russia would soon begin, but 
that Russia had so far signed contracts in respect of only 10 per cent. of the 
value of the goods envisaged by the existing agreement. On 1 June’ Mr. 
Wilson informed the House of Commons that he was suggesting to the 
Russians a preliminary meeting that week in order to arrange for negotia- 
tions to begin. In fact, however, nothing was achieved, and the pre- 
occupations of both governments with the battle for Berlin might be held 
to be a sufficient explanation. On 2 September the Russian Ambassador 
in London had an interview with Mr. Bottomley, followed by other 
meetings in that month and, after an interval, in November. At the end of 
the year the British, despairing of a long-term agreement, suggested the 
conclusion of a new short-term agreement, but the blockade of Berlin and 
the general pessimism on the question of war and peace raised the question 
of the expediency of supplying Russia with anything which might be 
regarded as potential war material. The year closed without the signature 
of either the long-term agreement hoped for a year earlier, or a new short- 
term agreement to take the place of the agreement of December 1947. 

The policies and experiences of Great Britain and of France were 
mutatis mutandis fairly representative of those of other countries in western 
Europe. As fear and distrust of Russia grew, so did European concern with 


1 On 11 December. Ibid. vol. 445, coll. 1201-2. 

2 Cmd. 7297 (London, H.M.S.O. 1947). 

3 The nominal value of these claims was £27 million: statement by Sir Stafford Cripps in the 
House of Commons, 27 January 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 446, col. 830. 

4 Ibid. vol. 451, coll. 353-4. 5 Ibid. Written Answers, coll. 68-69. 
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America’s attitude towards Europe increase: fear of a possible American 
relapse into isolationism grew in proportion with fear of Russian aggression. 
Although the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan seemed to betoken 
a drawing apart into two camps and the beginning of a new arms race of 
fearful import, most Europeans saw no practicable alternative except a 
policy of drift, which would leave them exposed to communist propaganda 
and to Russian expansion. Exceptional economic and military weakness 
dictated the closest association with the U.S.A. if it were correctly, as it 
was certainly widely, assumed that Moscow was bent upon the extension of 
its power in Europe. Nor did western Europe move into the American 
orbit merely as a choice between evils. Ideologically—and ideological 
considerations were to the fore, on the surface at any rate—western Europe 
and the U.S.A. were of one mind. Though Great Britain and other states 
of north-western Europe had adopted socialist policies which found little 
favour in the U.S.A., this fact did not conceal a profound and far-reaching 
identity of values, the less surprising in that American mores were western 
European exports. Western Europe, indeed, was perhaps less troubled by 
the American outlook than by supposed American inexperience in the 
handling of international problems.! Europe made the most of its political 
wisdom after its political power had disappeared, and press comment on 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan sometimes spoke in accents of 
avuncular felicitation, rejoicing in the promising performance of a hopeful 
colt. There was also criticism, similar to the criticism heard in America 
itself, on the score of imperialism, dollar diplomacy, power politics, the 
grab for oil and for strategic points, and disregard of the United Nations.? 
But the unprecedented generosity of the Marshall Plan and—less widely 
remarked, but perhaps no less important—American restraint in abstain- 


t Cf. for example, European alarm when the exchanges between General Bedell Smith and 
Mr. Molotov in May 1948 became known. See above, p. 56. Not only were the niceties of 
diplomacy less ingrained in Washington than in European capitals, but Washington was also 
the first to make up its mind in favour of a policy of firmness (somewhat misleadingly called a 
get-tough policy). While Europe was still wavering on this point it was apt to regard American 
plain speaking and strong language as evidence of a lack of restraint which might bring down 
untoward consequences upon the heads of luckless Europeans. 

2 For hostile British comment on the Truman Doctrine see Daily Herald, 14 March, and 
Reynolds’ News, 16 March 1947. While in Great Britain (to which the Truman Doctrine 
with its bearing on Greek affairs was of the most direct concern) the extreme left was hostile from 
the start, the right was equally surely pleased and Mr. Churchill claimed in the Daily Telegraph 
(12, 14, and 15 April) that the new American policy justified British policy in Greece in December 
1944, when his government had realized the paramount need to prevent the capture of Greece 
by communists. In most countries opinion in the centre was taken aback by the Truman Doctrine 
and not fully reassured until the appearance of the Marshall Plan, though the British Liberal 
Party issued a statement as early as 19 March to the effect that the Truman Doctrine was not 
‘contrary to the Charter of the United Nations’. In Italy right-wing support was tinged with a 
certain nationalist suspiciousness upon the appearance of the Americans in the Mediterranean. 
Italians were also uncomfortably aware that if America became too tough and precipitated a 
war, Italy would be the first to suffer. 
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ing from imposing political conditions on the beneficiaries reduced the 
critics to a minority even in those countries where the hard core of irrecon- 
cilable communist opposition was large. Again, as in America itself, the 
Marshall Plan had a much better reception than the Truman Doctrine. 
Apart from the unanswerable argument that to refuse American aid 
meant to refuse essential supplies of food and raw materials, the altruistic 
motives of the American Secretary of State were warmly appreciated, and 
the admixture of self-interest with this altruism was a further positive 
recommendation to the great majority of Europeans, who had no wish to 
be nothing more than passive recipients of starry-eyed charity. Such mis- 
givings as there were tended, therefore, to be reduced to the practical 
(such as the possible effect of a change of government in the U.S.A. in 
1949) or the technical (such as the possibility and effects of an American 
slump). 

Representatives of sixteen European countries! assembled in Paris in 
July 1947 to consider the prospects opened by General Marshall’s Harvard 
speech. The conference opened on 12 July with Mr. Bevin in the chair.? 
After speeches appropriate to the occasion the conference turned, on its 
second day, to the planning of procedure. All sixteen countries were 
represented on its steering committee, which chose an executive committee 
of five? and established four technical committees to consider food and 
agriculture, iron and steel, fuel and power, and transport. The conference 
ended on 15 July, leaving a Committee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion in being as a continuing organization. The speed and businesslike 
methods of the conference were attributed to the absence of eastern inter- 
ference. In the words of one commentator the conference marked ‘a 
radical breach with the period of world diplomacy which began with the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Moscow in October 1943 and ended 
with the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Moscow in March 1947. It was 
the first conference held, not only without Russia, but in defiance of 
Russia, and under a barrage of hostile Russian propaganda. It was the 
first conference reuniting friend, foe, and neutral of the late war. It was 
the first conference aiming at the good of Europe as a whole—not at any 
part of Europe at the expense of another part. And it was the first com- 
pletely successful post-war conference.’5 

The governments of the sixteen countries were asked to reply to a 
questionnaire, and in August work began on the preparation of a report 


I Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Iceland, Eire, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. 

2 See above, pp. 33 seqq. for the earlier conference between Mr. Bevin, M. Bidault, and Mr. 
Molotov, as a result of which the U.S.S.R. and the countries of central and eastern Europe 
refused General Marshall’s offer. 

3 France, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway. 

4 See above, p. 70. 5 Sebastian Haffner: The Observer, 17 July 1947. 
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based on their replies! At this point a first and inevitable weakness 
appeared. Initiative in responding to General Marshall’s offer and in 
summoning the Paris conferences was not matched by an equal ability to 
give a lead in policy-making. A plan for a combined European econo- 
mic effort could not be based on vague generalities, and at the same time 
the very basis of the plan was threatened when, the British government 
having decided to stop the free conversion of sterling into gold or dollars, 
the making of separate piecemeal arrangements by the U.S.A. with the 
several states of Europe was once more canvassed. There was also a cleav- 
age between those, such as the French, who favoured the establishment of a 
European customs union, and others, such as the British, who had no faith 
in that particular solution and drew upon themselves the suspicion of being 
something less than good Europeans when it came to the point. The ano- 
malous position of Germany, represented by the western occupying Powers, 
was a complicating factor. M. Ramadier took the occasion of a speech at 
Perpignan on 20 July 1947 to emphasize the French view that French re- 
covery took precedence over the rehabilitation of Germany.? Throughout 
the discussions in August the American authorities remained scrupulously 
distant, but not without signs of increasing agitation, and on 30 August 
Mr. Clayton, American Under-Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
and the American Ambassadors in Paris and London, began a series of 
meetings with the executive committee of the sixteen countries. 

The Americans were worried by two things in particular: the size of the 
bill which was about to be presented to them, and the character of the 
final report, which seemed to them to have too little to say about production 
in Europe or about ways of increasing that production. American opinion 
was startled when it began to be rumoured that the experts in Paris had 
reached a figure of $29,200 million for Europe’s dollar requirements for 
four years. The signing and publication of the report of the sixteen were 
postponed, pending reconsideration of the calculations. The final report 
put the total deficit of the sixteen countries, plus western Germany, for the 
four years 1948-51 at $15,810 million with the U.S.A., and a further 
$5,970 million with the rest of the American continent. A further deficit 
of $660 million in the trade of the dependent territories of the sixteen 
brought the total up to $22,440 million. 

The second cause of American complaint was that the report was, as 
Mr. Clayton said, only a ‘shopping list’. As early as 21 June 1947 The 
Economist had urged the importance of presenting the American Congress 
and the American public with a list of contributions to recovery to balance 
the list of requests: while there was virtue in brass tacks, they were not, 


¥ See above, p. 70. * Le Monde, 22 July 1947. 
4 See above, pp. 70 seqq. The Economic Co-operation Act eventually provided $5,300 
million for the first twelve months, but this was reduced on appropriation to $4,800 million. 
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however, good instruments for stirring the imagination. The Americans 
set much store by European attempts at self-help, and also by some profes- 
sion of determination to restore the convertibility of European currencies 
as soon as possible. Early drafts of the report were found to pass over 
these matters so lightly as to be unlikely to make much of an appeal in 
Congress or in the press, and were thereupon re-drafted with American 
assistance. 

The report was finally signed in Paris on 22 September 1947 with Mr. 
Bevin again in the chair and in the presence of a throng of notabilities.! 
The sixteen next met on 15 March 1948, one day after the passage of the 
Economic Co-operation Act by the Senate. On 16 April 1948 a conven- 
tion was signed which, after describing the aims of the European Recovery 
Programme and the methods of achieving those aims, established a per- 
manent Organization for European Economic Co-operation.? 


4. The Hard Core: The Treaty of Brussels 


England and France were linked by treaty at Dunkirk in March 1947. 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg were experimenting in 
economic union under the name of Benelux. On 17 March 1948 all five 
of these states signed the Treaty of Brussels. This treaty followed in the 
succession of events which included the failure of the Moscow Conference 
in March 1947,‘ the Russian rejection of the Marshall Plan,’ the formation 
of the Cominform,® the Prague coup,’ the Russo-Finnish treaty negotiations, 
and the association of the Benelux countries with Great Britain and France 
in the discussion of German affairs.’ It also marked an abrupt departure 
from the traditions of most of its signatories. The independence of the 
Low Countries had long been an axiom of British policy, but, except for 
the guarantees implicit in the Belgian treaties of 1839, Great Britain had 
not hitherto been bound by treaty, as opposed to being bound by self- 
interest, to defend the Benelux area.? On the side of the Low Countries the 


t An official summary of the report was issued and was printed in The Times on 23 Septem- 
ber 1947. Cf. Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 172. 

2 See above, p. 83. 

3 A customs and economic union of the three countries was projected in September 1944 and 
was worked outin three joint governmental councils and six commissions. Work proceeded slowly, 
owing to the intricacy of the many problems involved and to the difficulty of reconciling con- 
flicting interests, e.g. those of the ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp. Neither complete customs 
union nor complete economic union was expected within the period covered in this volume, but 
a general instrument for a customs union entered into force on 29 October 1947. 

4 See above, p. 66. 5 See above, p. 37. 6 See above, p. 49. 

7 See below, p. 153. 8 See below, p. 261. 

9 The locus classicus for British policy towards the Low Countries is still in Sir John Headlam- 
Morley’s Studies in Diplomatic History (London, Methuen, 1930), pp. 156-71. On p. 169 the 
Historical Advisor to the Foreign Office pointed out (in 1925) the desirability from the British 
point of view of extending the system of 1839 to include Holland, France, and Germany. 
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breach with tradition was even more complete, since no feature of the 
policy of these countries had been stronger than their faith in neutrality. 

On 26 January 1948 the Belgian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
M. Spaak!—whose country had been most firmly and formally wedded to 
neutrality for over a century—spoke to the Association of Socialist Journal- 
ists in Brussels? and said of Mr. Bevin’s speech of five days earlier: “Nous 
allons devoir fair un choix qui porte en lui des conséquences graves pour le 
monde et pour la paix. I] ne faut pas ‘‘ruser” autour du discours de M. 
Bevin: c’est cela qu’il a voulu dire, Allons-nous sur le plan européen, faire 
une réédition de la politique ‘“‘neutralisme’”’ que nous avons pratiquée sur 
le plan national? L’heure du choix est arrivée: il nous faut choisir nos 
amis et nos alliés non dans un esprit d’hostilité a ’égard de quiconque, 
mais dans un sens qui renforce la paix et la liberté.’ While, he added, the 
eastern part of Europe was being organized, the western part was not. A 
few days later M. Spaak accompanied the British Minister of State, Mr. 
McNeil, to a meeting organized by the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Brussels and in the presence of the British Minister of State said: ‘La 
politique anglaise est rentrée dans une voie nouvelle. . . . Nous sommes 
préts 4 accepter avec reconnaissance J’alliance politique qui nous est 
proposée. .. . Cet accord politique que nous souhaitons doit étre accom- 
pagné d’un accord économique.” 

Mr. Bevin’s speech did not by itself show clearly whether the Foreign 
Secretary had anything concrete in mind or, if he had, whether his plan 
comprised a new series of treaties like the Treaty of Dunkirk, or more 
extensive treaties or a more organic association of states.4 It soon became 
clear, however, that the Benelux countries did not want a treaty on 
the Dunkirk model, which was designed to guard against German aggres- 
sion, for by 1948 it was becoming apparent that Germany was no longer 
the greatest or most immediate danger and was probably to become part of 
a western European system.’ On 19 February 1948 draft treaties were 


' M. Spaak had held these offices since March 1947 when he succeeded M. Huysmans as 
Prime Minister. M. Spaak’s government was a coalition between the Socialist Party, to which 
he himself belonged, and the Christian Social Party. This government lasted until 19 November 
1948 and was succeeded a week later by another, also under M. Spaak’s leadership. 

2 Le Soir, 26 January 1948. 

3 Le Soir, 7 February 1948, Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 224. 

+ Mr. Bevin’s speech disappointed some of his own supporters. Mr. Crawley, Labour member 
for Buckingham, speaking in the same debate, pointed out both the strength and the weakness of 
Mr. Bevin’s position. ‘Yesterday the Foreign Secretary got up and for the first time in the history 
of this country said, as Foreign Secretary, that this country stood or fell—that was the sense of his 
words—by western Europe .... It is therefore true to say that this is a historic occasion, but I 
cannot help adding—perhaps it was because one had looked forward to the debate with great 
anxiety—that when the Foreign Secretary sat down, deeply impressed though I was with the 
central part of his speech, I also had a sense of anti-climax.’ 23 January 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. 
vol. 446, coll. 592-3. 

5 The London conference of six on Germany took place at the same time as the negotiations 
for the Treaty of Brussels. See below, p. 261. 
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submitted by London and Paris for consideration at Brussels, The Hague, 
and Luxembourg. On 29 February M. Spaak repeated his opinion that the 
proposed treaty should include economic as well as political clauses;! the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of the three countries met for 
consultation in Brussels on the same day. On 1 March Mr. Attlee, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons,? defined the objects of British policy as the 
prevention of German aggression and the drawing of Germany into a 
European union. Discussions between representatives of the five countries 
began in Brussels on 5 March; the conference ended on 13 March with the 
initialing of a text; and the Treaty was signed on 17 March 1948.3 The 
association thereby formed was the core of future political, constitutional, 
and strategic developments in western Europe. 

The tenor of the speeches at the ceremony which accompanied the 
signing of the Treaty was that the signatories were filled with animosity 
towards none, but thought that it was high time to get together. In other 
words, they were afraid, and it is much to be doubted whether the Treaty 
would have been made but for fear of Russia. War fever was at its height 
during these months and war was being commonly, even calmly, discussed 
in streets and cafés on the Continent. Nor was this merely the product of 
ignorant panic. Russia possessed an armed force of great might and pres- 
tige, together with the ability to call upon the efforts, in the European 
republics of the U.S.S.R. and in its European satellite states, of a popula- 
tion of 280 million persons. Although the total population of the European 
countries outside the Russian orbit was nearly as great, these countries 
were not organized, they were densely packed and without room for 
manceuvre, and they felt themselves cut off by much water from their 
most powerful friend. Yet the numbers on the Russian side and the sup- 
posed monolithic structure of Russian power were perhaps not so frighten- 
ing as ignorance of the real capabilities of the Russian forces and ignorance 
of the subversive effectiveness of their communist fifth columns. There was 
something mysterious about the Kremlin which contributed to the awe 
which it inspired, and there. was also the old terror of the uncivilized 
Russian hordes who knew not the code of behaviour of the west and, now, 
not even the religion of the west. Fear of war in Europe in 1948 was there- 
fore compounded of old and new: old fears such as arise only when the 
clash is between civilizations and not merely between states sharing a 
civilization—the fear of the Vandals and the Huns, whose names still 
meant something in the twentieth century because they had meant so 
much in the fifth; and new fears taught by the engineers of modern physics 


' Le Soir, 29 February 1948; The Times, 1 March 1948. 

2 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 448, coll. 162-3. 

3 Cmd. 7367 (London, H.M.S.O.); Documentation Frangaise, No. 857, 19 March 1948; Docu- 
ments (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 225. 
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and modern chemistry. No wonder then that the Prague coup in February 
1948 was no local blow. 

The Treaty of Brussels was to last for fifty years. It provided for the 
accession of other states by invitation.’ The signatories agreed inter alia to 
co-ordinate their economic activities; to make every effort to raise the 
standard of living of their peoples; to make every effort to extend popular 
understanding of the basic principles of their civilization; to give military 
and other aid to any one of them which should be the object of armed 
attack, to report any such measures immediately to the Security Council, 
and to desist from them as soon as the Security Council should have taken 
measures to maintain or restore international peace and security. The 
signatories also agreed to establish a Consultative Council, so organized as 
to function continuously. This Council was duly formed. It consisted of 
the Foreign Ministers of the signatories, meeting as required in their 
respective capitals in rotation. It had a Permanent Commission in London 
consisting of the four Ambassadors in that city and a British official with 
ambassadorial status.2. They were charged to meet at least once a month 
and decided at their first meeting on 24 April 1948 to meet weekly. 

It was expected that the principal tasks of the five Brussels Powers would 
be two: co-operation in military affairs, and economic co-operation for the 
removal of ‘monetary obstacles to trading between western European 
countries’. In fact the latter was already being tackled on a wider scale 
by the O.E.E.C. in Paris and, although the Finance Ministers of the five 
Brussels Powers met in conference,+ economic co-operation was of slight 
significance and produced little agreement.5 

Defence problems caused the five to look towards Washington. On 
3 March 1948, a fortnight before the signing of the Treaty, the American 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Robert Lovett, denied that the five had been 


1 During the preliminary negotiations the Benelux countries were reported to be in favour 
of restricting the treaty at first to the five Powers. The preamble referred to the determination of 
the signatories to associate with themselves other states which subscribed to the ideals and pur- 
poses set forth in the preamble. 

There was likewise no express reference to the overseas territories governed by the signatories, 
a British proposal to cover this point having reputedly met opposition: Daily Telegraph, 11 March 
1948. 
2 Mr. (later Sir Gladwyn) Jebb, an assistant Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office. 

3 Financial Times, 27 April 1948. 

4 In Brussels on 28 April and in Paris on 17 October 1948. See Le Soir, 1 May 1948 and 
The Times, 18 October 1948. 

5 In particular Great Britain and Belgium approached the problem of reducing commercial 
barriers from different points of view. The British wished to establish a currency clearing system 
which would operate without gold or dollars. They did not want a single common currency. 
Each of the five would set aside out of its allocation under the E.R.P. a sum in its own currency 
for the clearing reserve. Belgium, on the other hand, which was a creditor of its associates and 
could not indefinitely continue in a position where it received sterling, francs, and gulden for 
which it had no use, proposed that the five should use a part of their E.R.P. dollars to create a 
dollar pool and that at the same time their five currencies should be made mutually convertible. 
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told that Washington contemplated giving them a military guarantee.! 
The State Department, he said, was considering American commitments 
towards western Europe, but could not formulate a policy until the five 
had agreed on some form of western union. These remarks, together with 
other encouraging hints, were regarded as a green light to Brussels, and it 
was expected in Europe that, as with the Marshall Plan, co-operative 
action by Europeans would present Washington with an acceptable basis 
for supplementary action. 

Rearmament, and in particular the expansion of the air force, had al- 
ready been under discussion in Washington for some time. Two bodies 
had been set up during 1947 and both presented reports at the beginning 
of 1948. The President’s Air Policy Commission reported on 13 January 
1948 in favour of increasing the air force to a strength of seventy groups, 
this increase to be begun at once and to be completed by the end of 1952. 
It was estimated that this programme would raise expenditure on the air 
force from $2,850 million a year to $4,150 million in 1948 and $5,450 
million in 1949.7, Less than two months later, on 1 March 1948, the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board also reported in favour ofa like increase in 
the strength of the air force, but submitted alternative programmes, the one 
for effecting this object by 1952 and the other for effecting it by 1954.3 

These reports were in conflict with some of the proposals of the adminis- 
tration. On 17 March 1948, the day of the signing of the Treaty of Brussels, 
President Truman addressed a joint session of the two Houses of Congress.+ 
Besides urging the speedy completion of legislation on the Marshall Plan, 
he asked for prompt enactment of legislation for universal military training 
and for a temporary Act for-selective service in order to keep the armed 
forces of the U.S.A. up to strength. The President referred to the Treaty 
of Brussels as an act whose ‘significance goes far beyond the actual terms 
of the agreement itself? and one which ‘deserves our full support’. ‘I 
am confident,’ said the President, ‘that the United States will, by appro- 
priate means, extend to the free nations the support which the situation 
requires. J am sure that the determination of the free countries of Europe 
to protect themselves will be matched by an equal determination on our 
part to help them to do so.’ At a press conference on 25 March the Presi- 
dent said that there were ‘no weasel words’ in his statement. It remained 
for the administration and the Congress to decide what were ‘appropriate 


1 The Times, 4 March 1948; New York Times of same date. 

2 The President’s Air Policy Commission consisted of five prominent citizens under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Thomas K. Finletter. Its report was entitled Survival in the Air Age (Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948). 

3 The Congressional Aviation Policy Board consisted of five Senators and five Congressmen 
drawn from the two political parties and presided over by Senator Brewster. Their report was 
entitled National Aviation Policy (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948). 

4 Congressional Record, 1'7 March 1948, pp. 2996-8. 
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means’ to support the determination of western Europe to rearm. The 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal, testifying on 25 March before the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee, pointed out that an increase in the 
strength of the air force to seventy groups would cost $15,000-18,000 
million and he proposed instead a force of fifty-five groups. The year 1948, 
however, was an election year and many senators and congressmen were 
aware that an increase in the air force involved fewer unpopular measures 
than the alternative of general conscription. They were therefore the more 
ready to listen to those service chiefs who contended that a war could be 
won by bomber aircraft, even though General Bradley, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, argued that a big air force was no substitute for universal 
military training. 

On 15 April 1948 the House of Representatives unanimously approved 
provision of the funds needed to create an air force of 70 groups. Mr. 
Forrestal then proposed on 21 April to the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee an air force of 66 groups, but on 6 May the Senate passed by 74 votes 
to 2 an Appropriations Bill based on the requirements of 70 groups." 
Despite the opposition from the White House and from the Secretary of 
Defense members of the two Houses agreed in conference on 10 May to 
appropriate funds for an immediate increase of the air force to 70 groups. 
An Appropriations Bill covering this resolution was signed by the President 
on 21 May 1948. 

The parties to the Treaty of Brussels were concerned not only with the 
nature and the pace of American rearmament, but also with the direction 
of American military thinking. Although the Senate was believed to be 
averse to a military alliance, it was hoped in Europe that aid might be 
forthcoming either after the manner of lend-lease or by reviving and 
adapting Mr. Byrnes’s proposal of 1946 for a treaty of guarantee against 
German rearmament. The five were also concerned to discover whether 
American military thinking envisaged a promise of assistance prompt 
enough to enable an attack to be held, or, on the other hand, merely a 
promise of restitution which, as M. Queuille remarked, might amount to 
no more than attempting to reanimate a corpse. On 11 June 1948 the 
Senate passed by 64 votes to 4 a resolution, proposed by Senator Vanden- 
berg, in favour of giving military aid to defence pacts made between other 
members of the United Nations, if it were in the interests of the U.S.A. to 
do so. This was followed on 6 July by first informal discussions, on the 
basis of this resolution, between the Under-Secretary of State and the 
Ambassadors of Canada, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. These discussions were to lead to the Atlantic Pact, 
which was signed on 4 April in the following year. 


* Congressional Record, 6 May 1948, p. 5408. 
? Ibid, 11 June 1948, p. 7970; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 233. 
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M. Spaak, accompanying the Regent of Belgium, visited Washington 
and Ottawa in the early part of April 1948. On his return to Europe a 
meeting was held in Paris of the Consultative Council of the Brussels 
Powers. The principal subject for discussion was defence. The Foreign 
Ministers decided to commit the responsibility for creating and working 
a suitable organization to the five Defence Ministers and a Permanent 
Military Committee in London. The Defence Ministers held a meeting in 
London shortly afterwards and announced on go April? that they had 
‘decided upon the organization and composition of the Military Committee 
_ of the five Powers, which will be of a permanent character. This commit- 

tee will examine the common defence problems within the scope of the 
Brussels Treaty’. As a result of this and later arrangements a pattern for 
the handling of defence matters was worked out. 

At the top was the Western Union Defence Committee, consisting of 
the five Defence Ministers meeting successively in the five capitals and 
backed by the Permanent Commission in London. Next came the Western 
Union Chiefs of Staff, whose business it was to advise the Defence Com- 
mittee and to pass the latter’s directives to one or both of two subordinate 
bodies: the Western Union Military Committee and the Western Union 
Commanders-in-Chief Committee. The first of these consisted of inter- 
service missions in London under the general co-ordination of a British 
Air Vice-Marshal. Its duties included intelligence, plans, and liaison; its 
Supplies and Resources Board was attended by American and Canadian 
observers. ‘The Commanders-in-Chief Committee consisted of a military 
chairman (with headquarters in London and Fontainebleau), a com- 
mander-in-chief of the land forces and another of the air forces (both also 
at Fontainebleau), and a Flag Officer, Western Union.* 

The Consultative Council met in Paris on 26 October. A communiqué 
issued on the next day declared inter alia that the Council had made 
‘a preliminary study of the question of North Atlantic security and the 


t 17-19 April. See The Times, 19 April 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 229. 

2 Cf. The Times, 1 May 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 232. 

3 General Lemnitzer of the U.S. army, General Graham of the Canadian army, and other 
officers arrived in London on 21 July 1948. They attended a meeting of the Defence Ministers in 
Paris at the end of September as well as taking part in current discussions and committee work. 

+ Appointments to these four posts were announced on 5 October. The military chairman 
was Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery and the three commanders were General de Lattre 
de Tassigny, Air Marshal Sir James Robb, and Vice-Admiral Jaujard. General Juin, Resident 
General in Morocco, had been pressed by the President of the French Republic, the Prime 
Minister, and the Defence Minister to take command of the land forces. His refusal was 
ascribed to his distrust of British strategic insularity and his desire to see overt American partici- 
pation. Earlier in the year Lord Montgomery, visiting France as C.I.G.S., had tried to reassure 
French opinion in a speech at a lunch given by the Franco-British Association on 9 July: ‘Never 
must France be over-run by a foreign enemy. Together we will fight to prevent this.’ General 
de Lattre and Air Marshal Robb toured the five countries at the end of October and Lord 
Montgomery also made a tour in November, which included inspections of troops in Germany. 
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conversations on this subject which took place in Washington during the 
summer, and this resulted in complete agreement on the principle of a 
defensive pact for the North Atlantic and on the next steps to be taken in 
this direction’.! 


5. The Outer Ring: Italy, Spain, and Scandinavia 


If the five signatories of the Treaty of Brussels constituted the hard core 
of western Europe (western Europe having been delimited by the affirma- 
tive and negative replies to the Franco-British invitation to confer in Paris 
on the European response to General Marshall’s Harvard hints), then 
there remained a number of important European states which were, in 
March 1948, in western Europe but not in any western union. The most 
important of these were Italy, Spain, and the Scandinavian trio.” Italy, 
purged of an unpopular régime and its belligerence forgiven, was gathered 
into the western family; Spain, on the other hand, technically not an 
enemy, but certainly not a friend, during the recent war, was kept at arm’s 
length; the Scandinavian states, faced with a situation where their two 
principal traditions of solidarity and neutrality were becoming irreconci- 
lable, took separate ways, Norway and Denmark gravitating closer towards 
a western union, while Sweden, whose neutrality had chanced not to be 
violated during the recent war, held apart in amicable aloofness. 


(i) Iraty 


The Treaty of Peace with Italy was signed on 10 February 1947.3 To 
Italians it was painful, not merely by virtue of its terms (the loss of Trieste 
and of the African colonies were the most conspicuous outward signs of 
defeat), but also because it left them with the feeling that their rejection 
of fascism and their services to the allied cause at the end of the war 
remained inadequately appreciated. The Treaty was ratified only after 
bitter debate in the constituent assembly. Nevertheless the re-establish- 
ment of friendly relations with the western Powers was thereafter rapid, 
accelerated by the cold war, by the Marshall Plan, by the general trend 
in favour of western alliances and unions, and in particular by the inter- 
national importance of the Italian elections in April 1948. 

On 27 March 1947 Italy acceded to the Bretton Woods Agreement and 
became a member of the International Monetary Fund and of the Inter- 
national Bank, and thereafter Italy joined various other Specialized 


The Times, 2'7 October 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 232. 

? Germany is separately considered in Part IV. The consideration of Austrian affairs is 
postponed to a later volume with the hope of being able to review the attempts to make peace with 
Austria from the vantage ground of a concluded treaty. 

3 Cmd. 7022 (London, H.M.S.O., 1947); U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 49. 
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Agencies of the United Nations. On 7 May Italy applied for membership 
of the United Nations Organization, the preamble to the Peace Treaty 
having stated that the allies would support such an application. This 
application, however, was opposed by the U.S.S.R. on the grounds that the 
Peace Treaty was not yet in force, and in September it was vetoed by the 
U.S.S.R. when the Security Council refused similar applications by 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. It was brought forward again by the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, and France on 3 April 1948, when the U.S.S.R. 
did not fail to comment upon the connexion between this solicitude and 
the impending elections in Italy. It was again before the Security Council 
in June and in September 1948 but failed to win the necessary Russian 
support. 

Italy attended the Paris Conference on the Marshall Plan and became a 
member of the Organization of European Economic Co-operation. On 
7 October 1947 it was made known that the American government had 
declined to accept its share of the Italian warships which were being divided 
between the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, the U.S.S.R., Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania. The British government adopted a similar attitude. 
At the end of a visit to London by Count Sforza a communiqué of 1 
November 1947 stated that the warships to be allotted to Great Britain 
would, with minor exceptions, be left in Italian hands.3 The last American 
and British troops left Italy in December 1947. On 2 February 1948 
Italy signed a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with the 
U.S.A.4 and on 3 February an agreement with Great Britain providing for 
trade between the two countries in goods to the value of £45 million each 
way. On 16 March President Truman announced the return of Italian 
ships captured during the war and the transfer to Italy of fifteen Liberty 
ships. On 8 March Italy was readmitted to the International Control 
Committee for Tangier. 

With France the rapprochement was particularly swift and cordial. 


! See below, pp. 500 seqq. on the general question of the admission of new members of the 
United Nations Organization and on the fate of other particular applications. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, 19 October 1947, p. 769. Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p.246. By virtue of a Protocol of 10 February 1947 to the Italian Peace Treaty an allied commis- 
sion was set up to allocate the warships (U.S.A.: Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: A 
Decade of American Foreign Policy, Basic Documents, 1941-49 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1950), pp. 467-8). 

Details of its awards were announced on 8 February 1948 by the Italian government. 

3 The Times, 1 November 1947. This communiqué reported also other evidence of revived 
Anglo-Italian friendship. The two governments proposed to conclude a treaty of commerce and 
navigation, a cultural convention, an agreement on civil aviation, and an agreement for the 
mutual abolition of visas: Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 197. 

4 U.S.A.: Department of State: Treaties Series 1965: Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion between U.S.A. and Italy (Washington, Government Printing Office, Publication 3642); 
Istituto di Studi Internazionali: Relazioni Internazionali (Milan), 14 February 1948. 

5 Department of State Bulletin, 4 April 1948, p. 454. Relazioni Internazionali, 5 April 1947, pp. 
232-3; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 247. 
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An agreement for the transfer of 200,000 Italian workers to France during 
1947 was signed on 21 March 1947.! The terms of the Peace Treaty were 
modified by an agreement of 14 July 1948, whereby the transfer of some 
of the ships allotted to France was waived;? an agreement of 8 July 1948 
defined the frontier between the two countries. In addition a Franco- 
Italian customs union was under discussion during the winter of 1947-8. 

~As early as September 1947 Count Sforza, in Paris to sign the report of the 
Committee for European Economic Co-operation, had proposed to the 
French government the establishment of a Franco-Italian group to study 
the possibilities of a customs union.+ A group was formed and produced 
a report in December 194733 in February 1948 French and Italian in- 
dustrialists met in conference in Paris; on 7 February the French Cabinet 
gave general approval to the gradual establishment of a Franco-Italian 
customs union; and on 12 February the Italian Cabinet added its 
approval of the steps so far taken and instructed the Foreign Minister to 
continue negotiations. By March discussions had reached a point when it 
became possible to sign a preliminary document, and on 20 March the 
Foreign Ministers of the two countries met for that purpose at Turin, the 
nodal point of French and Italian economic inter-activity. The protocol 
signed in Turin® served as a basis for work by joint committees of experts, 
and it was hoped that this work would proceed fast enough to enable 
legislation for a customs union to be presented to Parliament in‘Paris and 
in Rome before the end of the year.” 


™ Documentation Frangaise, No. 581, 25 March 1947; cf. The Times and Le Monde, 28 March 
1947. 

? Relaziont Internazionali, 31 July 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 247. The Russians 
were less complaisant. Moscow addressed inquiries on this subject to the Italian government on 
14 July and 4 October 1948 (Relazioni Internazionali, 16 October 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 249.) On 6 November 1948 an agreement was signed, whereby Italy undertook to 
deliver thirty-three ships in five instalments, beginning on 15 January 1949. 

An Italian mission to Moscow, which negotiated this agreement, also concluded on 11 December 
a three-year Trade and Payments Agreement, covering an annual exchange of goods to the value 
of 30 milliard lire each way; a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (Relazioni Internazionali, 
1 January 1949); and an agreement on reparations, whereby Russia took over, on account of 
reparations, all Italian assets in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, and agreed to accept in kind 
out of current Italian products on the balance of the $100 million due. 

3 Thid. 7 August 1948. 

* Documentation Frangaise, No. 876, 10 April 1948. France and Italy thus sought to follow the 
example of Benelux. 

A more ambitious project of the same kind was studied by thirteen countries, whose representa- 
tives met for the first time in Brussels on 10 November 1947: see above, p. 80. At their third 
meeting, which began on 18 March 1948, these thirteen were joined by Norwegian and Swedish 
delegates. Other countries, including Western Germany and British dominions, sent observers. 

In August 1947 Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland decided to appoint experts to exam- 
ine the possible advantages of a northern customs union. See below, p. 132. 

° Documentation Frangaise, loc. cit.; Relazioni Internazionali, 6 March 1948. 

° Ibid. 3 April 1948; Documents (R.L.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 198. 

7 But the élan of the politicians was not without its drawbacks. An agreement for the mutual 
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M. Bidault’s visit to Turin in March 1948 was of greater significance 
than the ostensible business in hand. No French Foreign Minister had 
visited Italy since M. Laval in 1935, and M. Bidault’s visit therefore 
emphasized in the eyes of the world the recovery by Italy ofits international 
standing.t Moreover, M. Bidault used the occasion to announce that, 
owing to the failure to secure agreement on a Governor for the Free 
Territory of Trieste,2 the American, British, and French governments 
favoured the return of the territory to Italy and would recommend the 
addition of a protocol to that effect to the Peace Treaty.3 At a press confer- 
ence at the same time M. Bidault and the Italian Prime Minister, Signor 
De Gasperi, emphasized the importance of a Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment as part of the movement towards European unity, thus endorsing a 
sentence in Mr. Bevin’s speech in the House of Commons on 22 January 
1948 in which he had spoken of ‘associating other historic members of 
European civilization, including the new Italy, in this great conception’ of 
a western union. (Mr. Bevin’s speech, which was extensively and promi- 
nently reported in the Italian press, produced an answer on the evening of 
the same day from Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, who said 
that Italy ‘would be happy to work with all its strength towards the same 
ends’ as Mr. Bevin.)*+ The interview between M. Bidault and Signor De 
Gasperi took place just four weeks before the Italian general elections. 

After the war the Italians had been faced with important constitutional 
questions as well as with the problem of making friends with recent enemies. 
The monarchy having been brought to an end by referendum in June 1946, 
the greater part of the year 1947 was occupied by constitutional debates, 
which began on 4 March and ended on 22 December with the adoption 
of a new constitution, which came into force on the first day of 1948.5 
Throughout this period Signor De Gasperi, the leader of the Christian 
Democrat Party, was Prime Minister, having entered upon that office at 
the end of 1945. His fourth administration, formed on 1 February 1947, 
was a coalition which included communists and socialists; the latter, under 
the leadership of Signor Nenni, had formed so close an alliance with the 
former as to cause the defection in January 1947 of a socialist group, under 


elimination of duties on wines had to be cancelled because it was so unpopular in parts of France. 

On 26 September 1948 it was announced in Rome that representatives of both countries had 
agreed after a two-weeks’ conference to recommend that a customs union be completed by 
1 January 1950. 

! The British Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, visited Italy a few weeks before M. Bidault. 

2 Le Monde, 21-22 March 1948. See below, pp. 120 seqq. 

3 This suggestion was rejected by Moscow on 13 April. Russia countered by supporting the 
Italian proposals on the future of the captured Italian colonies: Department of State Bulletin, 
18 April 1948, p. 549; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 199. See below, p. 120. 

+ Corriere della Sera, 22 January 1948; Relazioni Internazionali, 31 January 1948. 

5 Relazioni Internazionali, 3 January 1948; Amos J. Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations (Concord, 
N. H. Rumford Press, 1950), ii. 279-301. 
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Signor Saragat, which formed a new party.! On 13 May 1947 Signor De 
Gasperi resigned, but again accepted office on 31 May after the veterans 
Signor Nitti and Signor Orlando had failed to fill the gap. Signor De 
Gasperi’s fifth government consisted of members of his own party together 
with some independents, such as Count Sforza, who remained at the 
Palazzo Chigi, and Signor Einaudi, who was brought in to take charge of 
finance. This Cabinet marked the end of the attempt of the Christian 
Democrats to govern in coalition with the extreme left, both the socialists 
of Signor Nenni’s following and the communists being excluded? (The 
government was broadened in December by the addition of three 
members of Signor Saragat’s party and two of the Republican Party.) In 
September 1947 the Italian Communist Party was represented at the 
founding conference of the Cominform,? and in November there were 
strikes and riots in Italy at the same time as those in France.* 

The general election, which was held on 18 April 1948, was universally 
recognized as being of special importance. The Italian Communist Party 
had a larger membership than any other Communist Party save the 
Russian, but on the other side the Roman Catholic Church made no 
secret of its wishes or of the dire consequences to the individual of a 
communist vote, while the American attitude did not need to be pro- 
claimed in order to be known. The result was a decisive defeat for 
communism. Those who gained most in power and prestige were the 
Prime Minister and his Minister of the Interior, Signor Scelba, who had 
displayed to the voters the ability of the state to preserve law and order. 
Signor De Gasperi formed a new coalition government on 23 May and on 
first testing his strength in the Chamber on 16 June he received 346 votes 
against an opposition of 167.5 

Italy was thus ranged on the anti-communist side, but the manifestation 
of Italy’s choice was not followed by formal ties with the west as speedily 
as Mr. Bevin’s speech of 22 January 1948 had led some people to expect.® 


t Partito Socialista det Lavoratori Italiani. 

Communist participation in the French government had been brought to an end a few 
wecks earlier. See above, p. 98. Of the Benelux countries Holland had no communists in its 
post-war governments; in Belgium the communist Ministers resigned on 11 March 1947; and in 
Luxembourg a government was formed without communists on 1 March 1947 after unsuccessful 
attempts to continue an earlier policy of collaboration. The source of the decline of communist 
influence in governmental circles in western Europe should perhaps be sought as far back as 
November 1945, when communists fared badly in elections in Austria. 

3 See above, p. 49. 

4 See above, p. 98. A non-communist labour confederation, similar in its origin to the French 
Force Ouvriére, was brought into being on 18 October 1948. 

5 The new Chamber was composed as follows: Christian Democrats 307, Popular Front of 
Communists and Socialists 182, Socialist Union of dissident socialist groups 33, National Bloc of 
right wing groups 18, Monarchists 14, Republicans 9, Movimento Sociale Italiano, described as neo- 
Fascist, 6. In the Senate the same parties held 130, 74, 12, 9, 4, 3, and 2 seats respectively. 

6 Mr. Bevin was himself inclined to postpone action, telling a questioner in the House of 
Commons on 26 May that he would not consult with the other signatories of the Brussels Treaty 
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Italy was held not to be geographically eligible for membership of the 
regional union established by the Treaty of Brussels. Italy, moreover, was, 
from the military point of view, a liability rather than an asset, an out- 
post rendered defenceless by the Peace Treaty. Thirdly, in Italy, there 
was in many quarters a pronounced, if indefinable, feeling in favour of 
neutrality and a consequent aversion to a formal alliance with the western 
Powers.’ This last objection, however, did not extend to admission to a 
European federation, and Italy was represented at the unofficial Congress 
of Europe at The Hague in May 1948.2 

During the second half of 1948 Count Sforza made a number of declara- 
tions in favour of an association between the countries of western Europe 
which would be closer than an alliance and wider than the scope of the 
Treaty of Brussels.3 In a speech in the Chamber on 28 September he quoted 
from a note which he had sent to the French government on 24 August and 
in which he had shown himself a partisan of regional groups in western 
Europe, even military groups (like the Treaty of Brussels) within a wider 
and peace-loving organization. In his speech the Foreign Minister 
attacked Russia openly and vigorously and, describing neutrality in a 
future war as most dangerous to Italy, unequivocally ranged Italy on the 
American side in the cold war.* Speaking at Carrara on 15 November, 
Count Sforza disclosed that he had sent a note on 27 October to all 
governments participating in the European Recovery Programme, suggest- 
ing that the O.E.E.C. be converted into a permanent political organization 
and be extended by adding parliamentary delegates to its existing member- 
ship of officials and also by creating a European High Court. At the end 
of the year the five Brussels Treaty Powers resolved to invite Italy to 
deliberate with them on the creation of a Council of Europe.’ 

In spite of this pilgrimage of grace, however, Italian memories of war- 
time enmities were kept alive by the detachment of Trieste from the Italian 
state and by the fate of the captured Italian colonies. Both these questions 
were continuously under debate during these years.°® 


with a view to inviting Italian adherence, since this would be premature so long as there was no 
indication that the Italian government or people wished to join that pact: H.C. Deb. 5th ser. 
vol. 451, col. 181. 

t Any treaty involving rearmament, moreover, would infringe the Peace Treaty. 

2 See below, p. 141. 

3 Speech at Perugia University on 18 July, reported in Il Popolo, 20 July, and Relazioni Inter- 
nazionali, 24 July, and statement to the press on 3 August, reported in Corriere della Sera, 4 August; 
article ibid. on 15 August; speech at Carrara on 15 November, reported ibid. 16 November, 
New York Herald-Tribune, 16 November, and Relazioni Internazionali, 27 November. 

4 Il Popolo, The Times, and Christian Science Monitor, 29 September; Le Monde, 30 September; 
Relazioni Internazionali, g October. See also Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 241. There was a 
further debate on foreign affairs in the Chamber on 4 December. 5 See below, p. 145. 

6 The discussion of these two particular problems introduces an unavoidable excursus, which 
somewhat interrupts the main thread of the narrative in this Part. There seems, however, to be 
no way round this for the writer, though the reader may avoid it by skipping the next few pages. 
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The Free Territory of Trieste consisted of a small part of the former 
Italian province of Venezia Giulia.' It comprised the town of Trieste and 
the coastal region on either side between Duino and Cittanuova. Under 
its Permanent Statute the Free Territory was to be administered by a 
Governor to be chosen by the Security Council after consultation with the 
governments of Italy and Yugoslavia. Informal discussions having failed 
to produce agreement on an individual for the post, Great Britain asked by 
a letter, dated 13 June 1947, for a formal discussion in the Security Council. 
This discussion took place on 20 June 1947 and a sub-committee? was 
established to collect information concerning candidates already proposed 
and others who might be suitable. The sub-committee presented a report 
on 10 September and referred it to the permanent members of the Council 
for further informal talks. On 18 December the permanent members 
reported to the Council their failure to agree on a candidate, and the 
Security Council then asked the Italian and Yugoslav governments to 
consult together. On 26 December the Yugoslav government submitted 
to the Italian government a list of candidates acceptable in Belgrade. 
These included a Czech lawyer, Dr. Boguslav Echervidny, the Swedish 
senator Mr. Georg Branting, and the President of the Supreme Court in 
Norway, Dr. Emil Stang. None of these was acceptable in Rome, all 
having at some point criticized Italy during the war. Instead, Rome put 
forward the names of two Swiss, whom Belgrade rejected. Next, Belgrade 
proposed either M. Maurice Dejean, the French Ambassador in Prague, 
or Sefior Pablo de Azcarate, former Ambassador of the Spanish Republic 
in London. Rome rejected both and suggested a third Swiss and a South 
African, who were both rejected by Belgrade. By letters of 12 and 15 
January 1948 the Italian government reported the breakdown of nego- 
tiations to the Security Council; Yugoslavia sent a similar letter on 15 
January. The Security Council took the question up again on 23 January 
and again passed it to the permanent members. After further discussion 
in the Council on 9 March, attempts to find a solution were temporarily 
abandoned. Meanwhile Yugoslavia accused Washington and London in 
January 1948 of trying to prevent agreement, while they established an 
imperialist military base in the Adriatic. In March came the proposal 
by the western Allies in favour of the return of the Free Territory to 
Italian sovereignty.3 In August Yugoslavia accused the U.S.A. and Great 


* The province of Venezia Giulia comprised all those areas (except south Tyrol) which passed 
from Austria and Hungary to Italy after the first World War. After the second World War parts 
of Venezia Giulia, including Pola and the hinterland of Gorizia along the river Isonzo, were 
incorporated into the Yugoslav state. Other parts, including the towns of Gorizia and Monfal- 
cone, remained Italian. The rest constituted the Free Territory of Trieste, but the Free Territory 
ee only 285 square miles out of some 3,456 square miles, the pre-war extent of Venezia 

iulia. 

? Australia, Colombia, and Poland provided the members. 

* See above, p. 117 and Documents (R.L.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 255. 
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Britain before the Security Council of breaches of the Italian Peace Treaty, 
alleging that the northern part of the Free Territory (Zone A) had been, 
in effect, made a part of the Italian republic as a result of certain monetary, 
financial, and postal agreements concluded in March and April 1948.1 
These allegations were denied by the American and British members of 
the Council and on 19 August a Yugoslav resolution to annul the agree- 
ments was lost, when it received only two affirmative votes, the nine other 
members of the Council abstaining. A Ukrainian resolution urging the 
need for the early appointment of a Governor of the Free Territory was 
also lost, when it attracted only four votes (the Ukraine, the U.S.S.R., 
China, and Syria). Great Britain did not take part in this vote and the 
remaining six members abstained. 

The Free Territory, therefore, remained divided into two zones, each 
with its Military Governor and occupation force. To the north of the 
dividing line, drawn in 1945 by Lieutenant-General Morgan and General 
Jovanovié, was Zone A, administered by a British major-general as 
Zone Commander with mixed British and American staffs and with 
British and American troops. To the south was Zone B, administered by a 
Yugoslav commander.? 

The captured Italian colonies remained, by virtue of the Peace Treaty, 
under British military administration, pending a decision as to their 
future. Failing agreement between the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Great 
Britain, and France within one year after the ratification of the Treaty, the 
matter was to be referred to the United Nations. The Peace Treaty pro- 
vided that consideration should be given to the wishes and welfare of the 
inhabitants of these colonies, and accordingly a four-Power commission 
proceeded to visit them between November 1947 and May 1948. 

The colonies in question were three: Italian Somaliland, Eritrea, and 
Libya. Italian Somaliland did not contain all the Somalis in the world, 
and the British government had accordingly proposed in 1946 that a new . 
political unit should be created under British trusteeship, consisting of 
Italian, French, and British Somaliland, the Ogaden and the Somali 
parts of Kenya. This proposal was denounced, particularly by the 
Russians, as blatant imperialism, and it was dropped. The Abyssinian 
government wished to annex Italian Somaliland, but the investigating 
commission found universal local opposition to this proposal. The Somali 
Youth League advocated four-Power trusteeship for ten years, to be 


! Three agreements dated 9 March 1948 and a supplementary agreement dated 16 April 1948. 

2 Zone A was the more populous, with an estimated population of almost 300,000, and included 
the city of Trieste. Zone B, though larger, contained only 70,000-80,000 inhabitants. Major- 
General Airey, the commander in Zone A, was responsible to the United Nations and to the 
Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff with a right of appeal to the British Cabinet and to 
the British Joint Chiefs of Staff. His administration issued comprehensive three-monthly re- 
ports covering all aspects of the Zone’s affairs. 
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followed by the union of the whole of Somaliland and its independence.' 
Another body, the Sab group, opposed the Somali Youth League and was 
accordingly inclined to favour the return of the Italians. In general there 
was popular support for trusteeship of some kind and no great opposition 
to the Italians. The four Powers all supported the Italian claim to return, 
until in September 1948 the Russians suggested that all the colonies should 
be placed under United Nations trusteeship with advisory councils com- 
posed of one representative of each of the four Powers, one Italian, and 
two local residents. 

In Eritrea there was a division between Christians and Muslims. 
Among the former, who numbered somewhat less than half of the popula- 
tion, there was a movement in favour of an Abyssinian claim, which also 
received the active support of the Coptic Church. This movement produced 
on the other side a Muslim League, which wanted an independent Eritrea 
after an interval of trusteeship under any reasonable Power except 
Abyssinia. The independent Eritrea envisaged by this faction included 
pieces of territory which were then in Abyssinia and the Sudan. There was 
general opposition to any proposal to divide Eritrea and also considerable 
anti-Italian feeling. Egypt expressed a wish for the incorporation of part 
of Eritrea in the Sudan. The four major Powers all produced different 
solutions. The French were in favour of returning the colony to Italian 
administration, except for Assab and the Danakil coast, which they were 
prepared to allot to Abyssinia. The Americans wanted to give rather more 
to Abyssinia (excluding, however, the important towns of Asmara and 
Massawa) and to postpone a decision on the rest of the area for a year. 
The British conceded nothing to the Italian point of view and left no 
loop-hole for future concessions, supporting the Abyssinian claim in full, 
subject only to a review at the end of ten years and to the establishment 
of any advisory council responsible to the United Nations. The Russians, 
who, in this as in other cases, had first supported the Italians, proposed in 
September 1948 United Nations trusteeship, subject to express provision 
for Abyssinian access to the sea by way of Assab. 

The third Italian colony, Libya, had been divided into three parts by 
the fortunes of war. The westernmost and smallest part, the Fezzan, was 
the easiest to deal with, since it was wanted by the French and by nobody 
else; the French were already there and were acceptable, and the area had 
neither the desire nor adequate size for independence. 

Both Cyrenaica, the easternmost part of Libya where that province 
marched with Egypt, and Tripolitania were markedly opposed to the return 


* While the four-Power commission was at Mogadisciu in January 1948 the headquarters of 
the Somali Youth League were rifled during demonstrations by the League. This led to a battle 
in which 42 Italians and 11 Somalis were killed. The British were blamed because their troops 


had not succeeded in preventing this loss of life, and considerable anti-British feeling was 
evinced in Italy. 
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of the Italians. On 8 January 1942 the British government had given a 
pledge to the Senussi of Cyrenaica to the effect that the Italians would not be 
allowed to return. The Arabs in Cyrenaica were in general prepared to 
support any course proposed by Sayed Idriss el Senussi, and this involved, 
among other things, the proposition that, if Cyrenaica and Tripolitania were 
- united, el Senussi and nobody else should be the ruler. The French 
were opposed to the conception of an independent Libya for fear of 
repercussions in ‘Tunisia and Algeria; they could think of no better solution 
than to postpone the issue. The British and Americans suggested, for 
Cyrenaica, trusteeship vested in the British and, for Tripolitania, a year’s 
postponement for further consideration. The Russians again switched 
from a pro-Italian position to advocacy of United Nations trusteeship and 
an advisory council. In Tripoli a National Council for the Liberation of 
Libya campaigned in favour of an independent, united Libya, affiliated 
to the Arab League. 

It was apparent by the end of 1948 that the best which the Italians 
could hope for was the acceptance by the United Nations of substantially 
the French point of view, which would allow Italy to return to all the 
former colonies in Africa except the Fezzan (which the French wanted for 
themselves) and parts! of Eritrea (which, though the oldest Italian colony, 
was irretrievably hostile). At the other extreme there was nothing to 
be hoped for from the Russians, who, since the Italian elections, had 
abandoned any attempt to enlist Italian sympathy by soothing injured 
Italian pride. The Americans and the British, though both in a middle 
position, had themselves been divided by an early American preference 
for mixed trusteeship, which the British regarded as unpractical. Although 
at the end of 1948 the Russians had come round to this original American 
point of view, the Americans themselves had by that time abandoned it, 
as a result of their disappointments in a number of other multi-national 
ventures. 

(ii) SPAIN 

It is not inconceivable that western Europe and northern America 
might have adopted a policy towards Spain of letting sleeping dogs lie— 
but for two things: first, the resolution of the United Nations on 12 Decem- 
ber 1946 in favour of withdrawing Ambassadors from Madrid and, 
secondly and more important, the cold war. Both these focused attention 
on Spain and revived old passions and disputes. 

The resolution of the United Nations was the sequel to other similar 
demonstrations by the United Nations. At San Francisco Spain was 
excluded from the new organization on the grounds that General Franco 
had been installed by the German and Italian governments whose defeat 


? Assab and the Danakil country would go to Ethiopia. 
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in the second World War had become the occasion for drawing up the 
Charter. The three major victors reaffirmed this decision at Potsdam in 
August 1945, and in February 1946 French agreement was signalized by 
the closing of the Pyrenean frontier. Further signs of disapproval, includ- 
ing notes from Washington, London, and Paris in March 1946 and the 
appearance of an American White Book on Spanish assistance to Germany 
and Italy, failed to bring about the fall of the Caudillo. The Anglo-Saxon 
Powers then desisted from this line of attack, but France joined Poland 
and others in April in bringing the matter before the Security Council, 
whence it was removed, after much controversy and frequent exercise of 
the veto, to the General Assembly in November. By this time the wish for 
further action against Spain had become associated particularly with 
communist states, the principal non-communist states having become 
sceptical as to probable results. Demands for strong action, including 
economic sanctions, were met by a compromise by which the General 
Assembly recommended the withdrawal of heads of missions (without 
severance of diplomatic relations) and the exclusion of Spain from confer- 
ences and Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. Even this resolution 
was opposed by six countries, while thirteen others abstained.! The 
effect of this resolution—apart from the ban on attending conferences and 
joining Specialized Agencies—was slight; a few heads of missions were 
recalled,? leaving behind them other representatives of lesser rank, who 
fulfilled the functions of their departed chiefs. A year later, on 17 Novem- 
ber 1947, the General Assembly, in a resolution adopted by 36 votes to 5 
with 12 abstentions, took note of the steps taken since the resolution of 
December 1946 and expressed confidence that the Security Council would 
exercise its responsibilities under the Charter of the United Nations as soon 
as the situation in Spain so required.3 In the course of 1948 the Franco- 
Spanish frontier was re-opened and a number of states resumed normal 
relations with Spain. In September 1948 the Treaty of Friendship and 


* Those voting against the resolution were Argentina, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, and Peru. The abstainers were Afghanistan, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, 
Egypt, Greece, Honduras, the Lebanon, the Netherlands, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Syria, 
and Turkey. 

? Great Britain, Liberia, the Netherlands, El Salvador, and Italy (though not yet one of the 
United Nations) complied. Thirty other countries took no action because they had no diplomatic 
relations with Spain, and nineteen more, including the U.S.A., took no action because they had 
at the time no Ambassador or Minister in Madrid. Argentina appointed an Ambassador. 

% United Nations: Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, Resolutions 114 (II). This 
resolution had been approved on 12 November by the Political Committee by 29 votes to 6 with 
20 abstentions (including the U.S.A.) in preference to a more forthright endorsement of the 
policy embodied in the previous year’s resolution. In the full assembly the U.S.A. supported the 
motion. The opposition consisted of Argentina, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, and Peru. Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 282. 

* Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, El Salvador, Paraguay, and Peru. See p- 127 below 
for the protocol signed on g April 1948 on behalf of Spain and Argentina. 
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Non-Aggression between Spain and Portugal, concluded on 17 March 
1939, was renewed for ten years.! 

Spain, therefore, though shunned, was far from friendless, and it seemed 
possible that the cold war might make new friendships. Fear of Russia 
caused many persons to become more interested in the strength of General 
Franco’s régime than in its practices, but since there were also many 
Europeans whose consciences and memories were unsubdued by new fears, 
Spain was still beyond the pale at the end of 1948. But General Franco 
was not regarded as a threat to peace; the Security Council refused on 25 
June 1948 a Russian proposal to debate the situation in Spain on that basis. 

Persistent prognostications of the fall of General Franco during the first 
four months of 1947 were largely based on the supposition that the army 
was about to go over to the side of the monarchy. General Franco, how- 
ever, had many things in his favour. In the army there was not a high 
proportion of determined monarchists among the senior officers, and most 
army officers were well content with a régime which tolerated a black 
market in which they could operate with profit. The police force was well 
fed and well privileged. Opposition inside Spain was ineffective and the 
exiles were at odds among themselves.? Foreign intervention in the shape 
of the United Nations resolution was resented. There seemed to be no 
practicable alternative government or at least no prospect of a change 
unaccompanied by bloodshed. 

On 31 March 1947 General Franco produced a new constitution where- 
by Spain became a monarchy with himself as head of the state and 
Generalissimo with the right to nominate his successor. He was to be 
assisted by a council of seven, consisting of four ex officio members,? two 


T Relazioni Internazionali, 6 November 1948. 

At the meeting in Paris in March 1948 of the countries participating in the E.R.P., Portugal 
raised the question of Spanish contribution to European recovery. 

? On 27 January Sejior Giral resigned the office of Prime Minister of the government in exile 
and was succeeded by Sefior Llopis, the secretary-general of the Socialist Party, who included 
communists in his Cabinet in order to secure the widest possible anti-fascist front. Sefior Prieto, 
the most prominent personality on the right wing of the same party, was, however, opposed to 
collaboration with the communists and wanted to reach an understanding with the monarchists. 
During the summer of 194.7 Sefior Prieto arrived in France from Mexico to attend a congress of 
the Spanish Socialist Party at Toulouse, which, in spite of the bloodshed which separated social- 
ists from monarchists, inclined to Sefior Prieto’s policy against that of Sefior Llopis, thus follow- 
ing the example of the French socialists and rejecting that of the Italians over the question of 
socialist relations with communists. Fear of American aid for General Franco was not without 
influence. Senior Llopis resigned on 6 August and President Barrio called unsuccessfully on Sefior 
Giral, the Catalan Sefior Sunyer, and the Basque Senior Aguirre in turn before Sefior de Albornoz 
succeeded on 27 August in assembling a Cabinet of various republican groups but without either 
socialists or communists. 

It does not follow that the opposition in exile would have been any more successful even if it 
had been more united. 

3 The President of the Cortes, the Cardinal Primate of Spain, the Chief of the General Staff, 
and the President of the Spanish Institute. See Peaslee, op. cit. iii. 83-85; Documents (R.1.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 279. 
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members nominated by himself and one by certain members of the Cortes. 
On 7 April the Pretender, Don Juan, denounced the new constitution as a 
fake and took his stand upon strict hereditary and legitimist principles.’ 
This manceuvre had no effect on General Franco’s plans or on his position. 
On 7 June the Cortes? passed the legislation submitted to it; on 9 June a 
decree was published providing for a referendum on 6 July with penalties 
for not voting; and the official result, announced on 26 July, proclaimed 
that 87-4 per cent. of those qualified had voted and that 92-9 per cent. 
of them had voted affirmatively. There was no longer any question but 
that General Franco had survived the storm; the only question was whether 
there really had been a storm at all, save in the minds of optimists outside 
Spain. In secret negotiations with the Pretender later in the year General 
Franco felt strong enough to take up a position unacceptable to the 
monarchists, even though some among the monarchists, notably Sefior 
Robles, were reported to be negotiating with the exiled socialist Sefior 
Prieto.* Early in the next year there were again rumours of a rapproche- 
ment between the Caudillo and the Pretender, and in August 1948 the 
two met on board the former’s yacht off Arcachon. Reports of a second 
meeting that year were not substantiated,> nor did rumour speak true 
when it suggested that the Pretender would renounce his claim to the 
throne and that his ten-year-old son, the Prince of the Asturias, would go 
to Madrid as King.°® 


t Early in 1946 Don Juan moved from Switzerland to Portugal and the hopes and activities of 
his partisans grew. Negotiations with General Franco were, however, abortive and certain 
monarchists were deprived during 1946 of their positions in the government. 

Don Juan’s proclamation of 7 April 1947 was later published in the press in Spain: see New 
York Times, 8 April 1947 (full text); The Times, 8 April 1947 (summary); Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 278. 

? The legislative powers of the Cortes were subject to the veto of the head of the state. The 
Cortes, as it existed at this time, had been constituted in 1942. Only a part of it was elected and 
the franchise was narrow. 

% There were the usual charges and counter-charges about the management of this vote. 
Significant, perhaps, was the fact that the official stamp, denoting compliance with the obliga- 
tion to vote, was put on the voter’s ration book. 

4 These negotiations were, of course, anathema to many monarchists, including army officials 
whose allegiance to the status quo was thereby strengthened. On 7 October 1948 the governments 
of the five Brussels Treaty Powers received an alleged agreement between Sefior Robles and 
Sefior Prieto (New York Herald-Tribune and Manchester Guardian, 8 October 1948). The former, 
however, stated in Lisbon that no such agreement had been signed by him. He was also reported 
to have said that he had retired from politics, but in a further statement on 12 October 1948 he 
said that he had done no such thing (The Times, 13 October 1948). 

5 New York Times, 18 September 1948; Christian Science Monitor, 22 September 1948: Daily 
Express, 18 October 1948. 

° The Falange opposed a visit to Madrid by the Prince of the Asturias. Any apprehension which 
may have been felt in its ranks at this time was to some extent appeased by the appointment of 
Sefior Cuesta, the Minister of Justice, to be Secretary-General of the Falange for the third time, 
and by other appointments. But in November 1948 Falangist posters in Madrid announced that 
the destiny of Spain must be linked with neither General Franco nor Marshal Stalin but with the 
Falange: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 20 November 1948. 
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More important to General Franco than monarchist opinion was 
American opinion. The new constitution was produced on the last day of 
March 1948, that is, less than three weeks before the elections in Italy and 
one day after the House of Representatives in Washington had resolved 
in favour of holding Spain eligible to participate in the Marshall Plan.' 
Should the communists triumph in the Italian elections Spain would 
become, as General Franco had continually envisaged and often pro- 
claimed, a principal opponent in Europe of communism; Spain would 
also, in all probability, become a principal beneficiary under the Marshall 
Plan. The constitutional innovations might therefore serve as a prelimi- 
nary step towards that American benevolence which might be expected 
soon to be diverted from Italy toSpain. In the event, Italy was not captured 
by the communists on 18 April, and without awaiting the result of those elec- 
tions President Truman rebuffed the congressmen who were pressing the 
Spanish claim to American goodwill and American money.? But General 
Franco’s bow had a second string. On 3 April it was announced that nego- 
tiations, which had long been proceeding in a desultory manner between 
Spain and Argentina, had culminated in agreement on a protocol, officially 
styled the Franco-Perén Protocol. This document, in form an annex to the 
Commercial and Payments Agreement of 30 October 1946 between the 
two countries, was signed in Buenos Aires with much ceremony on 9 April 
1948 in the presence of General and Sefiora Perén.3 The Franco-Perén 
Protocol provided for Spain an Argentine credit of 1,750 million pesos* 
extending to the end of 1951, wherewith Spain would be able to buy 
Argentine food. In return Argentina would buy Spanish goods, might 
acquire interests in Spanish industries, and would be allowed to operate and 
equip a free area in the port of Cadiz. Furthermore, the Protocol implicitly 
proclaimed the possibility of effective and mutual beneficial political 
association among those states which rejected communism but which were 
yet cold-shouldered by the western democracies. In place of a general anti- 
communist front which had failed to form, Spain substituted as a basis for 
its foreign relations the kinship of Spaniards in two hemispheres.’ 

Meanwhile the trend towards European unity was relating to specific 
issues the general question of relations between the western democracies 


1 See above, p. 49. 

2 See above, p. 49. A statement from the White House on 1 April expressed the President’s 
opposition and on the same day the reference to Spain was struck out of the Bill at a joint con- 
ference of the Senate and the House. 

3 Criterio, 1 May 1948, pp. 16-18. Sefiora Perén’s visit to Europe in the previous year, 
which had included a visit to Spain, was one of the more visible signs of Hispanidad+ 

4 About £110 million. 

5 The Protocol was enthusiastically endorsed by the Cortes, to which it was explained on 14 
July by the Spanish Foreign Minister, Sefior Artajo: New York Times, 15 July 1945. Further 
agreements touching immigration, cultural exchanges, and the mutual recognition of educational 
diplomas were signed in Buenos Aires in October after a visit by Seiior Artajo to Argentina. 
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and Spain. On 6 July 1947 Mr. Bevin had told M. Bidault (who no doubt 
agreed) that the ‘moral and material values of our western civilization’ 
dictated the exclusion of Spain, as then governed, from a western co-opera- 
tive venture like the O.E.E.C.;! in April 1948 M. Spaak, visiting Washing- 
ton after the signing of the Treaty of Brussels, was emphatically opposed 
to a partnership with General Franco; in October of the same year M. 
Schuman told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the National Assembly 
(which received the statement as an assurance) that Spain would have no 
part in the Western Union defence organization set up under the Treaty 
of Brussels. These and other European statesmen were alarmed lest 
approaches to General Franco should shock public opinion in western 
Europe, arouse dissension in important European Socialist Parties, in- 
crease the stresses and strains to which nascent Western Union was already 
subject, and encourage right-wing totalitarian forces which posed as the 
doughtiest enemies of communism and recalled General Franco’s prophecy 
in 1944 that the Anglo-Saxons would turn to him in the end for help 
against Russia. On the other side it was argued that the continuation of the 
feud against General Franco was a futile survival from a past age; that times 
had changed and the General too;? that Spain shared the cultural heritage 
of Europe, which was menaced by communism and by Russia; and that the 
Iberian peninsula would be of vital importance if the cold war lost its - 
coldness. The continued diplomatic ban was much criticized by those 
who saw no reason to regard happenings in the U.S.S.R. and certain other 
countries (to which Ambassadors were accredited in the normal way) 
more favourably than happenings in Spain; the ban was in fact hardly 
defended beyond the ranks of the extreme left, except upon the ground of 
the desirability of acquiescing in a recommendation of a majority of the 
United Nations. But to repeal the ban was more difficult than to admit 
privately that its imposition had been a mistake. At a press conference on 
g October 1948 General Marshall said that he no longer favoured the ban, 
but would not take the initiative to secure its removal. A reported move by 
General Marshall in the autumn of 1948 to secure British and French 
support for its removal was without result, though it was apparent that 
western Europe was alive to the inconsistencies of the situation.4 


* The Observer stated on 25 April 1948 that Great Britain, France, and the Benelux countries 
were agreed upon the desirability of Spanish membership of the O.E.E.C. but equally agreed 
that this was impossible until a democratic régime existed in Spain. 

? Reports suggested, however, that things inside Spain had not changed as greatly as might 
have been hoped. See The Times, 14 and 17 February 1948, The Observer, 15 August 1948, and 
The Scotsman, 1 November 1948. 

* This argument could carry weight only if it rested upon the most recent changes in belliger- 
ent, technique, for in both the World Wars of the century Spain had, even if precariously, re- 
mained neutral and must consequently not have appeared of vital importance to either side. 

* See correspondence in The Times between 10 May and 7 June 1948 inclusive. The Foreign 
Office wanted officially to have little to do with General Franco, but the Board of Trade looked at 
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American opinion, at any rate in quarters over which the coming Atlantic 
Pact had already cast it shadows, was more positively in favour of forget- 
ting General Franco’s past. Senator Gurney, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, made a tour of Europe and the Middle East 
in the company of some American military personalities in the autumn of 
1948. The Senator and his party were in Madrid on 29 and 30 September 
and had interviews with the Caudillo and some of his generals. On 
returning to Washington the Senator announced himself in favour of a 
military alliance embracing the U.S.A., western Europe, and Spain. A 
week after Senator Gurney there arrived in Madrid Mr. James A. Farley, 
a former contriver of electoral successes for the Democrats. Mr. Farley 
opined that the interests of Spain and of western Europe were essentially 
the same; he hoped for ‘amicable relations’ between the U.S.A. and Spain 
and expressed the opinion, from which there was unlikely to be much 
dissent, that the Caudillo was a ‘strong’ man. Mr. Eric Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Motion-Picture Association, added the epithet ‘intelligent’. 
The next visitor of note was Rear-Admiral Hillinkoetter, Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and after him came seven Congressmen (all 
save one were members of the House Armed Services’ Committee) who had 
‘two days to spare’ and who advocated giving economic and military 
assistance to Spain and admitting Spain to the United Nations. This last 
wish was shared by Mr. Churchill, who did not, however, favour the 

inclusion of Spain in a Western Union or in a European Assembly.! 

Those who wanted to hold out the hand of friendship to General Franco, 
either because they did not dislike him, or because they felt that they 
needed him, sighed, with Lord Hinchingbroke? for ‘some gesture towards 
freedom such as holding elections and exercising less control of overseas 
trade and press services’. An answer to this prayer was offered at the end 
of 1948, but it turned out to be vix satis. On three consecutive Sundays, 
21 and 28 November and 5 December, Spain witnessed its first elections 


the matter from a different point of view, thus bringing down upon Great Britain as a whole the 
familiar charge of hypocrisy; Manchester Guardian, 17 June 1948. Great Britain signed Trade 
and Payments Agreements with Spain on 28 March 1947 (Cmd. 7090), 23 June 1948 (Cmd. 
7449), and 15 December 1948 (Cmd. 7596) ; an agreement for the purchase of oranges was signed 
on 21 February 1948 by a British Purchasing Commission. Questioned in the House of Commons 
on 20 September and 1 November 1948 the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs said that 
British policy remained unchanged. H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 456, col. 493 and vol. 457, col. 496. 

Spain also concluded financial or commercial agreements in 1947 with Switzerland on 22 
March, with Bolivia on 3 May, with Italy on 20 June, and with Sweden on 17 July. In 1948 
similar agreements were made with Uruguay on 13 February, with Bolivia on 25 February, with 
Denmark on 16 March, with France on 9 April, 8 May, and 23 August, with Sweden on 1 July 
with western Germany on 20 December; existing agreements with Chile, Italy, and the 
Netherlands were extended. A treaty of friendship with the Philippines was ratified on 25 
July 1948; see below, p. 459. 

! to December 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 459, coll. 718-19; The Observer, 12 December 


1948. 
2 The Times, 22 October 1948, reporting a lecture by Lord Hinchingbroke in Madrid. 
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since 1936. The bodies to be elected were municipal authorities. Voting 
was compulsory for those who had votes. On the first Sunday heads of 
families voted to fill one-third of the seats; on the second Sunday an equal 
number of seats was filled by nominations by syndicates; and on the third 
Sunday those elected or nominated on the previous two Sundays co-opted 
the remaining third of each council. The Falange was the only official 
party, but there was also a small business men’s group, and in Madrid 
three monarchists presented themselves and two of them were placed at 
the top of the poll. The Minister of the Interior subsequently announced 
that 75 per cent. of the voters voted, but his figure was doubted. Among 
the Basques it was said that only 25 per cent. voted and in Barcelona and 
Valencia only about half. As even a step towards a parliamentary 
democracy these elections failed to convince. 


(iti) SCANDINAVIA 


In northern Europe the three kindred states of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark had been used to set a course in foreign affairs by the two stars of 
solidarity and neutrality; they were opposed to joining any bloc which was 
both larger than Scandinavia and smaller than the United Nations. 
Habits of consultation and co-operation in Scandinavia had overlaid the ill 
feeling between Norway and Sweden which had accompanied the sepa- 
ration of those countries, and these habits were easily resumed after the 
second World War in spite of differences in temper and outlook caused by 
Sweden’s unique neutrality. In August 1939, as in August 1914, all three 
Scandinavian states had proclaimed their neutrality. In the event, both 
Norway and Denmark experienced the shock of war and in 1948 it 
became apparent that this shock had given to their Weltanschauung a 
profound change, in which Sweden was no partaker. Norway and Den- 
mark shed the neutral mentality and, since Sweden did not, Scandinavian 
solidarity? was broken as soon as Scandinavian statesmen were called upon 
to define their position in the cold war. At that time the cold war was 
almost universally regarded as a prelude to a shooting war and not, as was 
later realized, a different kind of war, which differed from the more familiar 
variety as much in its probable duration as in the nature of its armoury. 


T Le Populaire, 23 November; Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 24 November 1948. 

? The very ambiguity of the term Scandinavia is revealing. Sometimes it means Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark; sometimes these three states with the addition of Iceland or of Finland; 
sometimes all five states. For Sweden in particular Scandinavian solidarity had two aspects. 
On the one hand it might mean general co-operation with Norway and Denmark, which had 
hitherto entailed chiefly expressions of common interest and goodwill. On the other hand it 
could also mean close relations with Finland, leading possibly to more venturesome obligations, 
such as promises to help Finland to defend itself against Russia. See, further, Herbert Tingsten: 
The debate on the Foreign Policy of Sweden, 1918-39 (London, Oxford University Press, 1949), pp. 
137-55 and 222-42. 
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In taking stock of their position, therefore, statesmen asked themselves 
whether they should commit their countries to fighting against, or being 
fought over by, the superior armed forces of great Powers. 

In Scandinavia, as elsewhere, the landmarks in 1947 and 1948 were: 
the Marshall Plan, whose material advantages were not unalloyed, since 
they brought with them uncomfortable political consequences, forcing 
exposed neutrals to seek desperately (but necessarily fruitlessly) for a way 
of accepting American beneficence without becoming politically com- 
promised in Russian eyes; the Prague coup in February 1948,! which 
alarmed many and demonstrated the impossibility of facing two ways in 
Europe; and the Treaty of Brussels, which brought regional, political, and 
military alliance within the sphere of practical politics. In addition the 
Russo-Finnish negotiations in the spring of 1948% were watched most 
closely in Scandinavia and were accompanied by rumours of Russian 
overtures for a treaty with Norway. 

Norway, which subsequently took the lead in recognizing a split 
between east and west and in opting for the latter, was earlier more 
inclined than its neighbours towards an accommodation with Russia. 
Norway and Russia had long had a common frontier;3 Russian troops had 
contributed to the liberation of Norway and had then gone away; the 
Norwegian Labour Party, once affiliated to the Comintern, was regarded 
as being more to the left than its equivalents in Sweden and Denmark; 
a Norwegian Foreign Minister had been appointed Secretary-General of 
the United Nations with Russian approbation. On the other hand, 
Norway had strong sentimental and ideological links with the west, 
particularly with Great Britain, and Russo-Norwegian relations were 
given an uncomfortable twist by Russian interest in Spitsbergen.* 


tT See below, p. 153. ? See below, p. 157. 

3 Though not between the two World Wars, when Finland was independent and was extended 
to the Arctic Ocean by the addition of a corridor of previously Russian territory. 

4 This island was demilitarized by the Treaty of Sévres, to which the U.S.S.R. adhered in 1935. 
At the time of a visit to Moscow in 1944 by Mr. Lie, at that time Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
the Russians raised the question of the revision of the Treaty of Sévres and of the defence of the 
island by Russian as well as Norwegian forces. In April 1945 Mr. Molotov and the Norwegian 
Ambassador in Moscow agreed to ‘consider signing a joint statement’ concerning joint 
arrangements for the defence of Spitsbergen, but since the Norwegians refused to take any more 
definite steps without the consent of the Storting and without reference to the other parties 
to the Treaty of Sévres (of whom there were in all, by original signature or subsequent adherence, 
35) nothing was done, and there remained only a vague acceptance of the principle that the 
defence of the island was a joint concern of the two countries during the war. After the end of the 
war this question was again discussed in Paris in August 1946 between Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Lie’s successor, Mr. Lange, and it was brought into the open in January 1947 by a Tass report on 
14 January (The Times, 15 January 1947, Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 282) and by state- 
ments by the Norwegian information services on 17 and 18 January (Norwegian State Informa- 
tion Service: Weekly News Summary, 17 and 18 January 1947; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, 
p. 283). On 15 February a secret session of the Storting approved by ror votes to 11 the Norwe- 
gian government’s attitude that the matter was one which could be dealt with only by all the 
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On 10 May 1947 the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Commerce, and 
Finance of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark held one of their periodic 
meetings in Stockholm, the principal subject for discussion being the 
projected International Trade Organization. In July the three countries 
and the now independent republic of Iceland attended the Paris conference 
on the Marshall Plan, Norway providing a member for the steering com- 
mittee. Russian criticism of Sweden in particular, already evident before 
this date, was now considerably increased and Russian propagandists 
discerned an attempt to create an anti-Russian Scandinavian bloc. On 
29 July a Swedish note to Moscow protested against spying by officials of 
the Russian Legation in the north-eastern province of Norbotten! and a 
week later a Russian assistant military attaché, accused of visiting certain 
banned islands under a false name, was recalled. 

In August there was a congress of northern parliamentarians at Reyk- 
javik, which discussed piscatorial collaboration, the attitude of the northern 
countries to the United Nations, and other subjects, and established a 
permanent secretariat in Stockholm. On 27 and 28 August 1947 the 
Foreign Ministers of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland met in 
Copenhagen to discuss the advantages of a northern customs union? 
(deciding that there were probably few advantages, but that experts 
should examine the matter), but the secrecy surrounding the discussions 
assisted common sense to reach the conclusion that other matters were also 
discussed. On 29 August the first post-war conference of northern Labour 
Parties opened in Oslo. 

There had, therefore, been much occasion for consultation and for 
heart-searchings in Scandinavia before Mr. Bevin’s speech in the House of 
Commons on 22 January 1948.3 This speech was widely reported and 
variously interpreted, and it was somewhat hastily assumed in Scandinavia 
that there existed in Whitehall a Bevin Plan which was in some way 
concerned with a closer union of the states of western Europe. Swedish 
opinion, in particular, was thrown into a turmoil by this supposition. 

On 23 January 1948 Stockholms Tidningen drew the conclusion that, with 
great Power collaboration at an end, Mr. Bevin had accepted a French 
project for a European third force between the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 


parties to the Treaty of Sévres and that it could not properly be considered a purely Russo- 
Norwegian affair. (Documentation Frangaise, No. 625, 17 May 1947, p. 12; Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 285). Thereafter Russian interest in Spitsbergen was not further overtly evinced 
and the tentative Russian move to gain a favoured footing on the island suffered the same fate 
as a similar attempt in 1946 to secure special rights in the Dodecanese. 

For the background to this question, which can be carried back to the activities of fishermen 
and explorers of different nationalities in the sixteenth century or even to the discovery of 
Spitsbergen in the twelfth century, see Europa Archiv, January 1948, and an article by L. Tissot 
in Revue Politique et Parlementaire, May 1949. 1 New York Herald-Tribune, 30 July 1947. 


? Politiken, 29 August 1947; Danish Press Summary, 29 August 1947. 
3 See above, p. 93. 
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Scandinavia, said this newspaper, must be united and must eschew power 
blocs. Here, as in other comments, it was apparent that Sweden was 
concerned with the question how much collaboration with other European 
states was compatible with Scandinavian neutrality. Sweden (like Italy) 
was in the front line and was naturally loath to advance towards the 
acceptance of military commitments, partly because of the prevailing 
vogue for neutrality and its century-long success, partly for fear of provok- 
ing Russian aggression against Sweden or against Finland, and partly 
because a change of policy in Washington, or disputes between the 
western European capitals, might leave the Swedes with all the disadvan- 
tages and none of the advantages of a partisan policy. A leading socialist 
newspaper,’ after accusing Mr. Bevin of vagueness, said that any kind of 
closer association with western Europe would lead to military commit- 
ments. In other words it was not compatible with neutrality. Dagens 
Nyheter, on the other hand, argued on the same day that, since the Russian 
attitude towards Sweden could not become worse, the time had come for 
a basic change in Swedish policy. This paper recognized that economic 
collaboration within the European Recovery Programme was inseparable 
from a considerable degree of political collaboration; if the choice lay be- 
tween both or neither Dagens Nyheter, followed by some provincial papers, 
preferred both. 

In Norway and Denmark there was less baulking at the prospect of 
taking sides, but in all three countries there was a strong desire to devise 
a common Scandinavian policy towards Western Union. Events were, in 
any case, pushing the three governments towards a Scandinavian military 
plan, if no farther, and on 29 January 1948 their Defence Ministers, 
accompanied by a number of military personages, met in conference in 
Oslo. 

On 4 February the Swedish Foreign Minister, Mr. Unden, made an 
important speech. He welcomed and indeed underlined the implications 
of the Marshall Plan, which he professed to regard as a purely altruistic 
and humanitarian venture, untarnished by any political arriére pensée. He 
deplored the refusal of Russia and the eastern states to join in the Plan. 
He then referred to the Swedish declaration of policy of 22 October 1945, 
in which the Swedish government had declared its opposition to groupings 
of Powers and had committed itself in advance to joining neither of two 
groups, if such groups should emerge. This, however, did not apply to 
regional groups within the meaning and the framework of the Charter of 
the United Nations. To the question whether Sweden must choose sides 
Mr. Unden answered that Sweden would judge, but not prejudge, every 
peaceful issue on its merits, as and when it arose in the United Nations 


© Morgontidningen, 27 January 1948. 
2 Cf. Manchester Guardian and Daily Telegraph, 5 February 1948. 
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Organization. On the issue of war Sweden again could not announce 
beforehand on whose side it would fight, and reserved the right to remain. 
neutral. There was some doubt whether Mr. Unden’s speech was an 
acceptance or a rejection of whatever it was that Mr. Bevin was thought 
to have suggested. Two days after his speech Mr. Unden felt obliged to 
add an interpretative rider. He had meant to say, he explained, that 
Sweden would take part in a Bevin Plan if it were a question of collabora- 
tion between European nations on the basis of the Marshall Plan; it was 
his impression from reading the press that Mr. Bevin was chiefly thinking 
of economic questions.! 

On 6 February 1948 the Oslo Labour Party passed a resolution in 
favour of the British policy of ‘efforts to co-ordinate economic recovery and 
political co-operation between democratic countries’. There were in 
Norway, also, echoes of M. Spaak’s view? that the failure of co-operation 
between eastern and western Europe made co-operation between the 
western states more than ever desirable. On 7 February the Oslo news- 
paper Verdens Gang observed that Mr. Bevin’s thoughts were a logical 
consequence of the Marshall Plan. But a socialist conference on Nordic 
co-operation held in Stockholm on 7 and 8 February (Finland sending 
observers) got no farther in its published communiqué than general wel- 
come and support for the European Recovery Programme. 

On 12 and 13 February 1948 the Storting debated the address from the 
throne. The conservative leader, Mr. Smitt-Ingebretsen, was in favour of 
the creation of a western bloct and members of the Venstre Party’ took a 
similar line. The Prime Minister, Mr. Gerhardsen, reminded his audience, 
however,® that so far there had been no invitation to Norway to join in 
creating any bloc, and the Foreign Minister, Mr. Lange, after pointing out 
that Mr. Unden spoke only for Sweden and not for Scandinavia, said that 
the Norwegian Ambassador in London had been instructed to ask for 
details of Mr. Bevin’s project. Mr. Lange emphasized Norway’s economic 
and geographical ties with the west.? These did not preclude friendly 
relations with the east, but it was ‘ridiculous’ for Moscow to regard 
Scandinavian mutual collaboration as a threat to peace. The debate 
showed the Norwegian Parliament anxious to take the right decision and 
not inclined to shirk making up its mind. 

After the Prague coup the Storting voted 100 million kroners for defence 
and raised the period of compulsory military service from 3 to 12 months. 
In Denmark the Finance Minister, Mr. Hansen of the Social Democrat 

' The Times, 7 February 1948; Swedish Press Summary, 7 Fébruary 1948. To this it was retorted 


that there were better channels than the press for discovering what was in the mind of the 
Foreign Minister of a friendly country. 2 See above, p: 108. 
3 Norway: Press Bulletin, 14 February 1948. 4 Cf. Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 13 February 1948. 
5 The Left Party, roughly equivalent to Liberal Parties elsewhere. 
© Cf. Neue Ziircher Zeitung, loc. cit. 7 Cf. Manchester Guardian, 13 February 1948. 
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Party,' called for the arming of Denmark against internal and external 
threats. In Sweden, too, the Commander-in-Chief of the army asked for 
an increase in its strength and the executive committee of the Social 
Democrat Party decided to launch an anti-communist campaign. 

When the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of Commerce of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland conferred in Oslo on 23 and 24 February 
1948 they were chiefly occupied with questions of economic collaboration 
raised by the Marshall Plan and the proposed Charter of the International 
Trade Organization.2 A few weeks later the three Prime Ministers and 
Social Democrat leaders met in Stockholm on 18 March, the day after the 
signing of the Treaty of Brussels. All three spoke at a public meeting, 
praising the Marshall Plan and Scandinavian unity and denouncing 
communism.3 They met again in the same city on 10 May‘as guests at the 
annual congress of the Swedish Social Democrat Party, and discussed a 
northern alliance and the attitude of their countries towards the organiza- 
tion created by the Treaty of Brussels and the organizations which had 
staged the Congress of Europe at The Hague.’ Only the Norwegian 
Prime Minister made any public reference to military co-operation between 
the Scandinavian states.° 

On 8 September 1948 the four Foreign Ministers met in Stockholm as a 
prelude to a meeting in Paris of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations.? The northern alliance was again discussed. Sweden insisted 
_ that such an alliance must be neutral as between other groups; Norway 
wished it to be connected with western friends and sources of supply; 
Denmark tried to mediate.’ As a result of these discussions the Defence 
Ministers and their military advisers met in Oslo on 15 October and set 
up a Scandinavian Defence Committee with twelve members. This 
committee met in conditions of great secrecy at Saltsjsbaden in Sweden 
from 15 to 17 November and at Hornbak in Denmark from 15 to 19 
December. It proposed to produce a report after a third meeting in January 
1949. Meanwhile it was announced that all Swedish towns with more than 
30,000 inhabitants were to. be provided with special shelters designed to 
give protection against atomic bombs. Defence was also discussed by the 
Prime Ministers when they met in Stockholm on 30 October 1948.9 


1 Elections were held in Denmark on 28 October 1947 and as a result a minority government 
was formed by Mr. Hedtoft, the leader of the Social Democrat Party. The Norwegian Labour 
Party and the Swedish Social Democrat Party both had absolute majorities, though the latter lost 
ground slightly in elections on 19 September 1948. 

2 Norway: Press Bulletin, 28 February 1948; The Times, 25 February 1948. 

3 Swedish International Press Bureau, 25 March 1948. ' 

4 In the interval the Folketing had had its first debate on foreign affairs for a century. 

5 See below, p. 140; cf. The Times, 10 May 1948. 

© Swedish Press Summary, 10 May 1948. 7 Ibid. 10 September 1948. 

8 Denmark also suggested the creation of a Scandinavian Parliament. 

9 Swedish Press Summary, 1 November 1948. 
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NOTE 


During these years the southern frontier of Denmark was a particular problem 
of that country. The area known as south Schleswig, about 2,000 square miles 
in extent, had been part of the Kingdom of Denmark until Bismarck projected 
Germany across the Eider from Holstein in 1864. Many of its inhabitants were 
Danes and wanted the territory to revert to Denmark, for which course there 
were, after the second World War, new economic reasons as well as old sentimen- 
tal ones. Danish opinion was divided between those who wished, by acceding 
to this demand, to save their kinsmen from the present miseries of a starva- 
tion ration and the future distresses of racial and cultural discrimination by a 
German government, and on the other hand those who feared that the annexa- 
tion of south Schleswig would merely give hostages to fortune by creating a new 
Sudetenland in Denmark. The problem was made the more acute by the flood 
of refugees into south Schleswig. By the end of 1948 these numbered about 
394,000; nearly half the inhabitants were refugees, although in western Germany 
as a whole the proportion of refugees was only 15-20 per cent. The refugees 
were, moreover, acquiring land and political control and might even become a 
menace to north Schleswig (which was part of Denmark) if the overcrowding 
to the south were not alleviated. 

A British memorandum of 6 September 1946 had put forward alternative 
solutions for dealing with the Danish minority in south Schleswig: either an 
exchange of these Danes against the Germans living in north Schleswig or a re- 
definition of the frontier, either by the British and Danish governments, or by a 
plebiscite. The Danes rejected these solutions and proposed others which were, 
to their annoyance, rejected by the British. 

On 4 November 1947 the Danish Prime Minister, Mr. Knud Kristensen, 
resigned because his party did not support his personal desire to annex south 
Schleswig or a part of it. The ensuing election was largely fought on this issue. 
In December 1947 fresh talks took place between the British and Danish govern- 
ments. The former was suspicious of the Syd Slesvig Forening, a supposedly 
cultural organization, which was therefore exempt from the regulations im- 
posed upon political organizations, but whose great rise in membership was 
alleged in some quarters to reflect a yearning for Danish farm products rather 
than for Danish culture. In March 1948 the Danish government repeated an 
earlier request for the establishment of south Schleswig as a separate Land with 
its own government, distinct from that of Holstein. The British government 
refused to comply, and relations were somewhat strained until the tension was 
eased by informal talks between the Danish Foreign Minister, Mr. Rasmussen, 
and the British Minister in charge of German affairs, Lord Henderson. 


6. The European Movement 


The co-operative spirit (whose chief monuments were the Marshall - 
Plan and the Treaty of Brussels), together with fears of poverty and of war, 
stimulated and assisted those Europeans who believed that it was greatly 
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advantageous, or vitally necessary, or in the nature of things, that the 
diverse traditions and contrary interests of the countries of Europe should 
have spread about them a common constitutional envelope. The his- 
torically minded could refer to a long succession of plans for European 
union, while those for whom European history was not a concomitant of 
mother’s milk fortified @ priori judgements on the blessings of unity by 
reference to the happy consequences of other unions in other parts of the 
world. The intentions of these protagonists were as honourable as their 
arguments were various, but in spite of the force of good intentions and 
the multiplicity of arguments, it is to be doubted whether much progress 
would have been made if Europe had not in 1947 become once more afraid. 
A number of organizations, some new, others old, some international, 
others national, pressed into this political field. Chief among the veterans 
were Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi’s European Parliamentary Union! 
and various federalist associations which established a European Union of 
Federalists at a congress at Luxembourg in October 1946.2 In England 
Mr. Churchill’s great international prestige and personal qualities gave 
‘special importance at home and abroad to the United Europe Movement, 
whose provisional committee contained men and women of diverse 
parties and creeds and whose statement of policy was published in January 
1947.3 In France M. Herriot assumed the presidency of a similarly wide 
Conseil francaise pour I’ Europe unie, formed in July 1947. In Germany the pro- 
liferation of organizations led in the same summer to attempts at co-ordina- 
tion; the resulting Europa-Bund, established on 1 August 1947, claimed to 
possess 10,000 members.* Recruited on a different basis were the Inde- 
pendent League for European Co-operation, whose creation was announced in 
London and New York on 25 March 1947 with M. van Zeeland as 
President,’ and the United Socialist States of Europe, established in February 


A kind of Vorparlament was convened by this Union at Gstaad on 4 July 1947, after the Union 
had sought the views of 4,154 members of European Parliaments on the desirability of establish- 
ing a European federation within the framework of the United Nations. On 8 September a 
Parliament of Europe met at the same place and a second such assembly met at Interlaken on 
1 September 1948. The latter consisted of 200 persons from 13 Countries, the strength of each 
national delegation being calculated at the rate of 1 vote for 1 million of the population of the 
country. The main objects of this particular organization were to secure in each national Parlia- 
ment a majority in favour of establishing a European Parliament; to co-ordinate the efforts of 
these separate parliamentary majorities; and to summon a European constituent assembly, to be 
elected by Parliaments. This parliamentary approach proved less fruitful than the approach to 
unity by way of governments. 

2 The federalists held conferences at Amsterdam from 12 to 15 May and at Montreux from 
27 to 31 August 1947. The Montreux conference assembled members of 39 different federal 
groups. 

3 Manchester Guardian, 17 January 1947; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 234. 

4 The Europa-Bund resulted from combining the efforts of Europa Union, Pan Europa Union, 
Pan-Europa Bund, Deutsche Liga foderalistischer Europa, Die United States of Europa-Liga, Die euro- 
paische Aktion, Die Union Europa Liga and Europdische Gemeinschaft. 

5 The Times, 27 March 1947. 
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1947, largely on the initiative of the Independent Labour Party of Great 
Britain.! The Nouvelles Equipes Internationales, formed by various European 
Christian parties, also played an active part, though they were not 
exclusively concerned with European unity. 

Developments in Great Britain were of particular importance. In the 
first place British prestige had been raised to dizzy heights during the war. 
Secondly, the personal prestige of Mr. Churchill was no less high and his 
interest in European union, already advertised by speeches at Fulton, 
Missouri, and at Ziirich,? ensured that the movement with which he now 
associated himself should have the widest attention and should be purged 
of that element of crankiness which sometimes seemed to invest the pioneer- 
ing activities of less assured personalities. Thirdly, the British attitude was 
important because it was in doubt. Great Britain was known to have 
special ties with its oversea possessions and it was feared on the Continent 
that imperial interests and sentiment might combine with insular prejudice 
to keep the British at arm’s length. Paradoxically the Channel, which had 
saved Great Britain in 1940, and so ultimately Europe as well, might in 
the end prove a gulf between the European land mass and its apparently 
predestined island leaders. Continental confusion was increased by the 
turns of British domestic politics. Mr. Churchill had been superseded by 
the Labour Party, in whose powerful ranks was a deep distrust of the dis- 
placed war-time leader and Fulton orator, while part of the Conservative 
Party, of which he was the leader, looked with suspicion on schemes for 
European unity which might conflict with the party’s cherished tradition 
of guardian of the empire.* Nor was this all, for while the Labour govern- 
ment inherited the caution and displayed the hesitations of an administra- 
tion fully conscious of imperial commitments, the Labour Party was 
divided between those whose zeal for European unity conquered their 
distrust of Mr. Churchill and those in whom the opposite occurred. Conti- 
nental observers were therefore pardonably confused, and later they 
thought it unpardonable of the British to leave them confused. 


* A conference in Paris in June 1947 was attended by socialists from ten countries, including 
Signor Silone, M. Guy Mollet, and some Labour members of the House of Commons. This group 
hoped to form a third force which would be an ideological link between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. See New York Herald-Tribune, 15 and 23 June 1947. 

?, On 5 March and 19 September 1946. 

3 In a debate in the Belgian Chamber on 6 February Count Carton de Wiart asked what 
Europe was. ‘L’U.R.S.S. en fait-elle partie? Et l’Angleterre?? And M. Blum wrote in Le 
Populaire of 25/26 May: ‘La plus grande difficulté est de définir préalablement I’Europe. Ou 
commence-t-elle? Ou finit-elle? Quelles sont ses frontiéres? Comprend-elle ou non la Grande- 
Bretagne? Comprend-elle ou non ’U.R.S.S.? Comprend-elle ou non les états vassaux de 
PU.R.S.S.? Comprend-elle ou non |’Allemagne?? 

+. Conservatives, being by nature pragmatists, were even more inclined than others to be 
influenced by the powerful arguments that the Commonwealth did in fact exist and did work. 
Nothing, therefore, should be done or even attempted which might subordinate achievement to 
experiment. 
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Many leading politicians in the British dominions in fact supported 
British participation in a Western Union. Mr. Fraser, Prime Minister in 
New Zealand, issued a statement on 22 January 1948,! supporting Mr. 
Bevin’s speech of that day in the House of Commons, in which he had 
seemed to favour such a union. Mr. Fraser also expressed whole-hearted 
support for the Treaty of Brussels on the day of its signature.? General 
Smuts also welcomed Mr. Bevin’s speech of 22 January 1948.3 In a speech 
broadcast by the B.B.C. on 23 May General Smuts envisaged a _three- 
Power system if a Western Union (including Great Britain) could be 
established. A European union, with Great Britain included would, he 
considered, be ‘one of the finest achievements of statesmanship’. He also 
hoped for an Atlantic Pact, linking the north American continent with 
Europe, and he referred to the ‘organization of the west’ as having become 
‘the one paramount issue, for us ofthe Commonwealth also’. Mr. Menzies, 
speaking at the Central Hall, Westminster, added his voice on 28 September 
1947° to those which were urging that the prosperity of Europe and the 
Commonwealth were interdependent and that Great Britain would con- 
tribute to that prosperity by joining a Western Union. Mr. Costello,® 
broadcasting to America, said: ‘If Europe does not unite, Europe will 
perish’ ;7 and although his Minister for External Affairs said on 23 July 
1948 that there was no question of Eire joining the union established by the 
Treaty of Brussels, he also said in a debate in the Senate in Dublin on 
_5 August that Eire must play a part in European affairs and not remain 
sulking in a corner. There was therefore powerful support in the British 
Commonwealth for the idea of a European union and for Great Britain’s 
participation therein, although there were also fears least Great Britain’s 
commitments under the Treaty of Brussels might run counter to its re- 
sponsibilities in the south Pacific, and lest the terms of the agreements 
required by the Economic Co-operation Administration and the measures 
taken by European states for the reduction of commercial barriers might 
injure imperial preferential trade. Deeper down, and still largely un- 
perceived, lay the question whether a united Europe could stand on its 
own feet as an independent equal of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. or 
whether the western democracies should combine to order their affairs 
within a wider interdependent community including the U.S.A. and the 
British dominions. While the former choice would lead to a smaller, 
weaker, but specifically European and perhaps prouder, unit, the latter 


' Cf. Neue Ziircher Keitung, 25 January 1948. 2 The Times, 19 March 1948. 

3 Fohannesburg Star, 26 January 1948. 

4 The Times, 24 May 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 240. 

5 Ibid. 29 September 1948. 

6 Eire was not a British dominion but, whatever the constitutional position might be, it still 
appeared to have a special connexion with the other British isles. 

7 New York Times, 18 March 1948. 
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would produce a preponderantly English-speaking one. It was therefore 
natural that the British should be the first to sense the imminence and 
importance of the choice and should hesitate to encourage the formation 
of a purely European unit. It was also natural that continental opinion 
should tend to overlook these good grounds for hesitation in London and 
should see there little but the timidity and cupidity which make a bad- 
neighbour policy. For Great Britain the Treaty of Brussels was a pre- 
liminary to an Atlantic Pact; in European eyes the Treaty of Brussels 
required the complement of a European assembly. 

Some of these doubts within and around the British Commonwealth 
could be removed only by an imperial conference. On 28 June 1948! 
Mr. Attlee announced a meeting of Prime Ministers in October. This 
conference opened on 11 October 1948 and was attended by the Prime 
Ministers of Canada, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Southern 
Rhodesia.2 A communiqué issued on 22 October stated:3 “The U.K. 
government outlined the nature of its association with other western 
European nations under the Brussels Treaty as a regional association 
within the terms of the U.N. Charter. There was general agreement that 
this association of the U.K. with her European neighbours was in accor- 
dance with the interests of the other members of the Commonwealth, the 
United Nations and the promotion of world peace.’ 

Even before this announcement it was clear that Great Britain’s overseas 
kindred accepted the departures in British policy signalized by the signing of 
the Treaty of Brussels, which, in Mr. Bevin’s words in the House of Commons 
on 4 May 1948, ‘made us really a part of Europe’.t Supporters of the 
various unofficial bodies which were working for European unity were there- 
fore all the more disappointed when the Labour Party took up a suspicious 
and, to say the least, unhelpful attitude towards the Congress of Europe, 
which these organizations had summoned to meet at The Hague in May. 

Towards the end of 1947 certain unofficial bodies had begun to plan 
an international congress for the following year. Their natural inclina- 
tions and energetic leadership were reinforced by certain official or semi- 
official manifestations of support, such as a resolution referred to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the two Houses of Congress in Washington 
at the end of March 1947 in favour of ‘the creation of a United States of 
Europe within the framework of the United Nations’, and the tabling in 


' H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 452, col. 1831. 

? Mr. Chifley (Australia) had been in England in July and did not return in October. He was 
represented by Dr. Evatt, Minister for External Affairs and Federal Attorney-General. Dr. 
Malan (South Africa) was unable to leave the Union and was represented by Mr. Louw, Minister 
for Mines and Economic Affairs. Mr. Mackenzie King (Canada), though in London, was con- 
fined to his bed; Mr. St. Laurent arrived from Canada on 19 October. The Irish Republic was 
not invited. 3 The Times, 23 October 1948. 

* H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 450, col. 1107. 
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January 1947 in the House of Commons of a similar motion to which over 
seventy members gave their support. The evidence of Gallup polls taken 
in five different countries was also encouraging.! An international com- 
mittee was formed in December 1947 to make preparations for a congress 
at The Hague in May 1948. 

In the galaxy which streamed to The Hague for this demonstration 
Mr. Churchill was pre-eminent, despite the fact that his colleagues in- 
cluded almost two dozen former Prime Ministers and an even more 
numerous company of former Foreign Ministers, as well as many non- 
political persons of at least equal distinction. And Mr. Churchill’s United 
Europe Movement was foremost among the sponsors of this concourse. But 
the United Europe Movement had been suspect from the first in left-wing 
quarters, where it was feared that Mr. Churchill’s unavowed aim was to 
create a ‘west bloc whose main purpose would be to encircle Soviet Russia’.? 
Mr. Churchill, said members of the Labour Party, was just the man to 
make Anglo-American-Russian understanding hopeless; they were accused 
by their opponents of being meanly jealous of Mr. Churchill’s leading role. 
In fact it was not at this stage clear whether the first object of a European 
union was to secure world peace by bringing east and west together again, 
or to secure for Europe as much security and prosperity as possible in an 
admittedly divided world. Many on the left had not yet abandoned the 
splendidly tempting vision of Europe playing the part of conciliator in the 
. most dangerous quarrel which the world had yet known, and these people 
were consequently disconcerted by the prospect of a European congress 
whose very attempts to invigorate Europe would be likely to offend rather 
than to conciliate the Russians. There was a division between those who 
were hoping to make the best of a last chance to make friends with Russia 
and those who thought that the last chance lay in the past. Commenting 
on a meeting at the Albert Hall on 14. May 1947 (at which Mr. Churchill 
had spoken from a platform which he shared with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Moderator of the Free Council, and well-known members 
of the Labour, Conservative and Liberal Parties),3 the Daily Herald said 
that Mr. Churchill was ‘not seeking a United Europe but a divided Europe’ 
and that the ‘whole object of the Churchill Committee’s policy is to harden’ 
the existing division in Europe.* Nevertheless the United Europe Movement 
continued to receive some Labour support in spite of the fact that the 
national executive committee of the Labour Party advised members of 
the party not to join it and sent a circular letter of discouragement to 
those suspected of wishing to do so.5 


Swedish Press Summary, '7 November 1947. 

2 Mr. Henry A. Wallace in Reynolds News, 12 January 1947. 

3 See Churchill: op. cit. pp. 77 seqq. + Daily Herald, 16 May 1947. 

5 Per Dr. Dalton at the annual conference of the Labour Party at Margate, 26 May 1947: 
The Times, 27 May 1947. 
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On 28 January 1948, less than a week after Mr. Bevin’s much-canvassed 
speech of 22 January, the national executive committee of the Labour 
Party expressed its disapproval of the projected congress. A correspon- 
dence ensued! between Mr. Churchill, Mr. Shinwell (as chairman of the 
national executive committee of the Labour Party), and Mr. Attlee. Mr. 
Churchill urged that members of the Labour Party be free to attend the 
congress at The Hague without coming under the ban of their party. 
Mr. Shinwell replied that the question of European unity was too impor- 
tant to be dealt with by an unofficial assembly, and Mr. Attlee took refuge 
in the plea that guidance to members of the Labour Party was not a matter 
for the government but for the executive committee of the party. On 
16 February this committee reaffirmed its decision to discourage Labour 
members of Parliament from going to The Hague and proclaimed that 
‘the concept of European unity is too important to be entrusted to exploita- 
tion by miscellaneous and unrepresentative interests’. This smug pro- 
nouncement was compounded from a modicum of sincere uneasiness, a 
doctrinaire belief held by some socialists that Europe could be united only 
on a planned socialist basis, and a not inconsiderable supply of sour 
grapes. But it was still expected that about thirty Labour M.P.s would 
brave their party’s disapproval. By the eve of the congress forty-two had 
signified an intention to attend, though fourteen of these withdrew by 
4. May. 

European socialists were placed in a dilemma by the attitude of the 
British Labour Party. Many continental socialists were strongly in favour 
of the congress, and even those who were not were loath to allow the 
leadership of the movement to fall into the hands of their political oppo- 
nents. On the other hand, they wished to keep in line with their British 
friends. A conference of western European socialists, held at Selsdon 
Park on 22 March 1948, decided that Socialist Parties should not be 
officially represented, but that individual members should be free to 
attend. Accordingly, on 12 April the Belgian Socialist Party, whose leader, 
M. Spaak, was one of the foremost protagonists of European unity, decided 
not to participate officially in the congress, and other parties followed suit, 
although prominent individuals, such as the former French Prime Minister, 
M. Ramadier, were resolved to go and to play an important part. In spite 
of efforts to alter this somewhat ridiculous situation the Selsdon Park 
decision was confirmed in April at a conference in Paris, where fourteen 
Socialist Parties, including the German and the Spanish, were repre- 
. sented.? This was taken to be a victory for the British delegation, led by 
Dr. Dalton. 

The Congress of Europe at The Hague was in the first place a successful 


* Published in The Times and Manchester Guardian, 13 February 1948. Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 235. ? Le Populaire, 27 April 1948. 
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demonstration. It was held from 7 to 10 May 1948;! was attended by a 
great number of people of eminence in Europe; and received extensive 
publicity. This advertisement of the idea of European unity was the most 
important result of the congress, which, despite its entirely non-official 
character, was thus able to give a lead to public opinion and a push to 
officialdom. Out of the congress there emerged a permanent council and 
a joint executive committee of the sponsoring bodies, and also reports on 
the political, economic, and cultural aspects of European unity. The 
standing dispute between the federalists, who believed in achieving unity 
through institutions and constitutions, and the functionalists, who pre- 
ferred to proceed by segregating and discussing particular problems of 
present practical importance, was kept within bounds by the desire of 
both sides to make the congress a success and to find common ground for 
common endeavours. Differences on economic policy between socialists 
and non-socialists were also temporarily, if not completely or painlessly, 
veiled, and minor disputes on status and credentials were disposed of when 
exiles from Spain and from central and eastern Europe were admitted as 
full members of the congress and a Spanish delegation from Madrid was 
confined to its hotel. The resolutions and reports of the congress were 
subsequently presented to the President of the French Republic, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, and other holders of high office in western Europe. 
The unofficial bodies which had sponsored the congress were encour- 
aged by it to further action. On 18 July 1948 their joint committee 
decided to try to secure the adoption by western European Parliaments 
of resolutions in favour of the early convocation of a European assembly. 
It informed the Foreign Ministers of the five signatories of the Treaty of 
Brussels that it was willing to take the initiative in, and make the arrange- 
ments for, the convening of such an assembly, and it appointed a sub- 
committee under M. Ramadier to consider the terms of reference and 
composition of the assembly. At the same time the French government 
raised the matter to the official level. On 20 July M. Bidault put before 
the Consultative Council of the Brussels Powers, in session at The Hague, 
proposals for a federal Parliament of Europe and a European Customs 
and Economic Union.? Mr. Bevin said that he had no objection in prin- 
ciple, but that the questions involved needed careful study by govern- 
ments; he received the French proposals with good humour, but with 
not much else. The same day the French government fell, but the French 
initiative was not allowed to lapse. On 28 July the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the National Assembly passed by 26 votes to 6 a resolution in 
favour of calling on the government to take the initiative in convening an 
assembly to draft and proclaim an international Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, to co-ordinate all measures for executing the European Recovery 


Daily Telegraph, 11 May 1948. 2 Le Monde, 22 July 1948. 
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Programme, to co-ordinate and develop the mutual activities of the six- 
teen members of the O.E.E.C., to study and suggest plans for strengthening 
European unity, and to prepare a draft federal constitution for Europe. 
On 18 August the new French Cabinet decided to act upon a plan which 
had been evolved by M. Ramadier’s sub-committee and submitted to 
governments by the international committee of the unofficial organiza- 
tions. This plan proposed a preliminary conference between the five 
Brussels Powers not later than November, to be followed by a European 
assembly convened by these five Powers and representing the sixteen 
_ members of the O.E.E.C. The preliminary conference was to consist of 
25 representatives of Great Britain, 25 of France, 11 of Belgium, 11 of the 
Netherlands, and 3 of Luxembourg; they were to be chosen by the five 
Parliaments. Outside the circle of the five this plan was welcomed by 
Count Sforza,! Dr. Adenauer, and others; the State Department issued on 
27 August a statement in which it expressed itself ‘strongly’ in favour of a 
November meeting ;? but the British government showed signs of embarrass- 
ment. The conference of Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth had not 
yet taken place; it was felt by some that there already existed at least 
enough organizations and recurring conferences; it was observed that 
continental Parliaments contained a substantial number of communist 
members; it was feared that too close an association with countries whose 
economic affairs were in disorder, and whose economic ideas gave less 
scope for government direction, would expose the exceptionally high Brit- 
ish standards of living and of employment to the risk of adulteration. 
In the course of a correspondence with Mr. Churchill? Mr. Attlee wrote 
that the unofficial organizations should go on preparing the ground, that 
the time to convene an assembly had not yet come, and that only govern- 
ments could convene an assembly. 

On 6 September 1948 a Belgian communiqué* announced that the 
proposals of M. Ramadier’s sub-committee had been officially submitted 
by the French and Belgian governments for consideration by the Consulta- 
tive Council of the Brussels Powers. The Council met on 26 October 
1948.5 M. Schuman was in M. Bidault’s place: the other Ministers were 
the same: M. Bech, Mr. Bevin, M. Spaak, Mr. von Boetzelaer. The 
Council was chiefly concerned with western defence, an Atlantic Pact, 
and a European assembly.® On this last topic it resolved to establish a 


™ See above, p. 117, for other démarches of a similar nature by Count Sforza. 

2 The Times, 28 August 1948. > Released on 25 August 1948. Ibid. 26 August 1948. 

* Manchester Guardian, 7 September 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 243. 

5 On the same day it was announced that the European Movement had been formed by the 
eas organizations. Its honorary presidents were M. Blum, Mr. Churchill, and Signor De 

asperi. 

© See above, p. 113, for the Council’s views on the two first subjects and Documents (R.1.1.A.) 
for 1947-8), p. 232. 
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committee of eighteen to consider European unity, this committee to 
consist of five members each from Great Britain and France, three each 
from Belgium and the Netherlands, and two from Luxembourg. The 
committee was to consider suggestions by governments and by unofficial 
bodies and to report to the Council at its next quarterly meeting. 

On 3 November 1948 the names of the five French members were 
announced. They were: MM. Blum, Corbin, de Menthon, Herriot, and 
Reynaud. They were, in fact, of the very highest rank and represented a 
variety of political opinions.' The names of the British delegates were 
greeted with bridling amazement. The leader of the delegation was Dr. 
Dalton, whose rank and ability were not a little offset by the views held 
in some quarters that he wanted a united socialist Europe or nothing, and 
that ‘no one has ever accused him of being accommodating—or even over- 
polite—with foreigners’.2 The other members of the British delegation 
were the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, the Downing Professor of 
the Laws of England, the President of the International Co-operative 
Alliance, and an eminent ex-Ambassador3—all of them men who might be 
expected to contribute to the work of a committee, but not to make any 
great impact on public opinion. Le Monde voiced French fears: ‘Dalton, 
connu pour sa tiédeur a l’égard de Pidée européenne. . . . Le choix britan- 
nique est-il déja une indication de l’attitude de la Grande-Bretagne?”4 

The conference opened on 26 November 1948 with M. Herriot in the 
chair and M. Mollet deputizing for M. Blum, who wasill. On 27 November 
it was decided to approach the Italian government with an invitation to 
join at a later stage. The main proposals before the meeting were two. 
First, there were the proposals of the unofficial bodies which had appointed 
the Ramadier sub-committee.’ They proposed a European consultative 
assembly (by implication neither a federal elected Parliament nor a con- 
stituent assembly with legislative functions). This assembly should con- 
sist of 300 to 400 members drawn from the 16 members of the O.E.E.C. 
and western Germany. They should meet not more than three times a 


! The French government was, of course, a coalition, though it had ceased to extend as far as 
M. Reynaud. The Benelux delegations also contained members of different parties. Mr. 
Churchill protested against the composition of the British delegation, which failed to follow this 
example. 2 Manchester Guardian, 19 November 1948. 

3 Sir Edward Bridges, Professor E. C. S. Wade, Mr. T. H. Gill, and Lord Inverchapel. 

4 Le Monde, 23 November 1948. After the conference had begun the same paper accused the 
British delegation of possessing ‘aucun caractére constructif’. 

5 The European Parliamentary Union, which had parted company with the other sponsors of the 
Congress at The Hague, had elaborated a not dissimilar plan at its conference at Interlaken in 
September 1948. This plan required the five Brussels Powers to summon an assembly whose 
members would be drawn from the same 17 states, on the basis of one member for every two 
million inhabitants of the state. The assembly should have no executive or legislative powers but 
should discuss and make representations on ‘any matter affecting the political and economic 
union of Europe’. Not all the members of the assembly should be members of national Parlia- 
ments. 
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year for not more than two weeks at a time. The first meeting should be 
in 1949. These proposals were supported by the French and Belgian 
governments. Over against them were British proposals of a different 
nature. Mr. Bevin wanted a European ministerial council, responsible 
to governments; the British government did not consider a European 
assembly to be practical politics, and appeared to be taken by surprise 
when it discovered that an assembly was so regarded on the Continent. 
The British delegation in Paris gradually yielded as it became aware of the 
strength of continental feeling. The committee was adjourned on 16 
December to 6 January 1949. 

The experiment towards which western Europe was feeling its way in 
these years rested upon two doubtful propositions. The core of a future 
union appeared to be those countries which had signed the Treaty of 
Brussels: Great Britain, France, Benelux. But it remained to be seen 
whether Great Britain was not politically, as it was certainly geographic- 
ally, of the periphery and not of the core. Secondly, an attempt was to 
be made to find a compromise between, on the one hand, the functional 
co-operation of governments through official committees, and, on the 
other hand, the establishment of a parliamentary organism. In this 
attempt the Council of Europe risked falling between two stools, but its 
sponsors preferred to take the risk rather than abandon the enterprise. 


PAK ter! & 


THE RUSSIAN RIPOSTE IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 


1. Friendship and Mutual Assistance 


THE strongest difference between eastern and western Europe in the two 
years reviewed in this volume was the fact that, while the west theorized 
about Russian intentions, the east experienced Russian practices.! The 
Russians, relying in the first placé on a show of strength which could not 
be matched by their more distant and scrupulous rivals in world politics 
and, in the second place, on small communist groups ensconced within 
Communist Parties and established in capital cities from Warsaw to Sofia, 
accomplished in these two years a swift and complete transfer of political 
and executive controls into the hands of trusted agents. Terror was a 
principal instrument of this transformation.? This process had already 
begun before the beginning of 1947; by the end of 1948 it had been 
rendered incomplete by Marshal Tito’s refusal to accept Moscow’s 
correction. On the northern flank Finland was overshadowed by the 
imminence of Russia instead of being governed as an obedient subsidiary; 
to the south the Greek government was enabled by American aid to avoid 
communist subjugation; between these limits effective opposition lay 
chiefly in the spiritual, sometimes political, resistance of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

At the beginning of 1947 the U.S.S.R. was still the only country in the 
world which was openly and exclusively ruled by communists. The 
countries of central and southern Europe within the Russian sphere of 
influence had coalition governments, in which communists held key (but 
not all) positions. This was séricto sensu true even in Yugoslavia and 
Albania. In both these countries the Prime Minister was a communist. 


I After these chapters were written, but before they went to press, there appeared Mr. Hugh 
Seton-Watson’s The East European Revolution (London, Methuen, 1950), which contains a full 
account and a careful analysis of the transformation of eastern Europe during the first post-war 
quinquennium. Mr. Seton-Watson distinguishes (pp. 169-71) three stages: the genuine coali- 
tion, the bogus coalition, and the monolithic régime of a communist-managed front. Each of 
these stages was exemplified in one country or another during 1947-8. 

2 For first-hand accounts of communist terrorization see S. Mikolayezyk: The Pattern of Soviet 
Domination (London, Sampson Low, 1948) and M. Padev: Dimitrov Wastes No Bullets (London, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948). 

3 Both Marshal Tito and General Hoxha governed through blocs or fronts. Similar organiza- 
tions, more extensive than parties but not so extensive as to imperil communist control, existed in 
other countries and were mostly the products of the ingenious and purposeful manipulation by 
communists of joint wartime resistance movements, By the end of 1948 these blocs or fronts had 
succeeded in most satellite countries in gaining a control over governments as complete and 
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Communists also held the office of Prime Minister in Czechoslovakia, 
where Mr. Gottwald had been appointed in July 1946 after his party’s 
electoral successes,! and in Bulgaria, where Mr. Dimitrov had been ap- 
pointed in November 1946.” In Poland the Prime Minister was nominally 
a socialist, and in Hungary and Rumania that office was held by leaders 
of Peasant Parties.3 Only in Czechoslovakia, however, was the coalition 
government believed to represent a balance of forces and a policy of 
co-operation based on real and mutual compromise, an apparent excep- 
tion which was proved in February 1948 to rest upon a false premiss. 

The present section of this Part deals with the relations of the countries 
of central and eastern Europe to the U.S.S.R. The next deals with the 
relations of these countries among themselves. The two following sections 
are concerned with the changing pattern of internal politics and with the 
struggle between church and state, while the final section surveys relations 
with countries outside the communist preserve. 

Of the seven so-called satellite states in Europe, three—Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria—had emerged from the war with the status of de- 
feated enemies, as had also the semi-satellite Finland. All these countries 
were readmitted to grace by means of the Treaties of Peace signed at Paris 
on 10 February 1947,+ but they were not admitted to the new international 
comity embodied in the United Nations. Applications for membership by 
all three countries were considered by the Security Council on 21 August 
1947 and refused, chiefly on the grounds of inadequate provision in those 
countries for the securing of human rights. An Italian application was 
then considered and vetoed by the U.S.S.R., which advanced the view 
that the ex-enemy countries should all be admitted together or not at all. 
The position of these four countries was again considered by the Security 
Council on 1 October 1947, by which date an application from Finland 
had also been received. Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria failed to get a 
majority and the U.S.S.R. thereupon vetoed the Italian and Finnish 
applications. Fresh applications during 1948 from the three Danubian 
countries met with the same fate.’ During 1947-8 the chief business of 
exclusive as was already the case in Yugoslavia and Albania before 1947. These organizations 
went under the following names: Yugoslavia: People’s Front, formerly National Liberation Front; 
Albania: Democratic Front, formerly National Liberation Movement; Rumania: Popular 
Democratic Front; Bulgaria: Fatherland Front; Hungary: National Independence Front; 
Czechoslovakia: National Front; Poland: Democratic Bloc. The National Liberation Front 
(E.A.M.) in Greece, though it failed to achieve its post-war purpose, was similarly conceived and 
directed. The practice was not confined to Europe, as witness the National Democratic Front in 
Korea and the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League in Burma. 

’ In the elections held on 26 May 1946 the communists got more seats than any other party in 


Bohemia and Moravia, but were not equally successful in Slovakia. Mr. Gottwald took office on 
2 July 1946. ? Mr. Dimitrov took office on 22 November 1946. 

3 Mr Osubka-Morawski, Mr. Tildy, and Mr. Groza. 

4 Cmd. 7022 (London, H.M.S.O., 1947). 

5 The original applications by Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria were made respectively on 
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these three countries was the resumption, both within and beyond the 
area of Russian predominance, of those diplomatic, commercial, and other 
foreign relations which had been broken by the war and whose renewal 
had had for the most part to wait upon the formal determination of their 
belligerent status. 

Dependence upon Russia was axiomatic in the conduct of the external 
affairs of all the satellite countries, whether formerly allied or hostile. The 
reasons for this dependence were not originally all crude or sordid: the 
communist promise had included necessary and overdue land reform as 
well as a new international order which would eliminate the frontier 
squabbles which had plagued eastern Europe for generations. These 
were, however, by 1947 not such cogent reasons as the proximity of 
Russia and the presence of Russian troops in the former enemy states, 
including parts of Germany and Austria.! In addition there were the 
indispensable presence within each government of communists loyal to 
Moscow and the expectation of Russian help in the execution of the 
various economic plans, by means of which war damage was to be repaired.” 
The axiom was proved when Moscow decided to limit the operation of 
the Marshall Plan to western Europe, but the exception which proved 
too strong for the rule occurred when the Russian Communist Party tried 
to tell the Yugoslav Communist Party how to run communist Yugoslavia. 

The first axiom found its justification, to all appearance, in a second: 
that the U.S.S.R. was a peace-loving and non-aggressive state. Although 
this proposition might in the abstract be true, it was not adopted because 
of its supposed truth but as an aetiological myth. 

Subject to dependence upon the U.S.S.R. and subject to support for 
the policies evolved by the U.S.S.R. for the preservation of peace in an 
imperfect world, the satellites were free to enter into relations with all 
other countries and were, indeed, encouraged to do so, particularly by 
commercial agreements, until the introduction of the Marshall Plan. Yet 
at the same time neither governors nor governed in eastern Europe were 


22 April, 10 July, and 26 July 1947. The later applications were dated 27 October, 25 October, 
and 24 September 1948. See also p. 503 below. 

1 The Russians were allowed to keep troops in Rumania and Hungary to guard their lines of 
communication with Austria even after the main withdrawal of troops required by the peace 
treaties. 

2 To war damage, with its concomitants of pillage, revenge, and inflation, was added the mis- 
fortune of drought. UNRRA was established to give emergency aid, and thereafter each country 
was faced with the short-term and long-term problems of relief and rehabilitation. The short- 
term problems were tackled by means of state plans: in Rumania for the one year 1949, in 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria for the two years 1947-8, in Poland and Hungary for the three 
years 1947-9. The Yugoslav five-year plan for 1947-51 was a more far-reaching project, with 
which was linked the Albanian plan until the quarrel between Marshal Tito and the Cominform. 
See Seton-Watson, op. cit. chapter ix. 

3 See an article in Pravda 1947, cited in the New York Herald-Tribune, 8 May 1947. Cf. also 
section (5) below, pp. 212 seqq. 
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allowed to forget the potential menace to their new democracy from the 
western strongholds of anciens régimes. That the new order was threatened 
by the old and that the old had powerful foreign friends were postulates 
in the conduct of foreign affairs which, increasingly emphasized as the 
cold war progressed, led eastern governments to ostracize western diplo- 
mats and to seek to link the activities of these with the accusations of 
treason brought against prominent local leaders of the churches and of the 
non-communist parties. Diplomatic relations between east and west 
degenerated therefore into exchanges of protests and insults and, on the 
eastern side, the multiplication of petty inconveniences. Moreover, even 
if thousands of the governed in the east secretly sympathized with the west 
and hoped for western assistance to deliver them from their governors, 
yet there were many non-communists in Czechoslovakia and Poland who, 
despite the Hitler-Stalin Pact and despite the gradual and planned 
Russian subjugation of central and eastern Europe, could continue to 
regard the Kremlin as a surer safeguard than the Anglo-Saxons against 
future German aggression. The Russians had not been to Munich, were 
near at hand, and continued to talk about German aggression and to pro- 
vide against it by treaty while the Anglo-Saxons seemed more intent upon 
forgiving and forgetting. 

The threat to the new order may not have been serious, even in Czecho- 
slovakia, where western democratic ideas seemed strongest, but it cannot 
be shown that all communists did not believe it to be serious or at least 
potentially highly embarrassing. And even if they did not believe it 
serious, they may be presumed to have been intent upon its elimination 
at the first opportunity and ready, if necessary, to create the opportunity 
by exaggerating the danger. 

This threat was supposed to come from those who had once held power 
but had lost it when, after the war, the new so-called People’s Democracies 
had been created on the basis of Russian military power and of com- 
munist partisans’ prestige. The conclusion of the minor peace treaties 
obliged the communists and their friends to consider carefully for the first 
time how strong the enemies in their midst might be, for the peace treaties 
provided that all occupation forces should be withdrawn within three 
months from 15 September 1947,‘ and although the Russian army might 
still be the nearest army of any significance, its withdrawal was bound to 
embolden possible plotters. American aid to Greece and Turkey, followed 
by the Marshall Plan, sharpened the eyes of plot detectors, but it was 
difficult for contemporaries to determine whether this was due to genuine 
fear of foreign encouragement, even assistance, to representatives of the 
old order, or whether the communists concluded at this point that there 


* Subject to the retention of some Russian units in Rumania and Hungary to guard the Russian 
lines to Austria (Cmd. 7022). 
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was no further point in keeping up the pretences of a coalition. Whatever 
the motive, the intensification of communist power within each satellite 
state coincided with the fabrication of a network of treaties of friendship, 
co-operation, and mutual assistance, by means of which all of them became 
bound to each other and to the U.S.S.R. 

With its wartime allies—Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia— 
Russia had alliances dating from the war years;! with Albania Russia did 
not bother to have an alliance;? with Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
new treaties were made early in 19483 after the signing of the peace treaties 
had cleared the way. The first of these, that with Rumania, provided for 
joint measures to eliminate any threat from Germany or from any other 
state which should join with Germany in an aggressive policy; the signa- 
tories agreed that neither should enter into an alliance, or join a coalition, 
against the other. The other two treaties followed the same lines, which 
were also the basis of the older treaties between Russia on the one hand 
and Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia on the other. In addition 
to these formal bonds, the knitting of which was signalized by ceremonial 
visits to Moscow’ and by the declarations common to such occasions the 
world over, the close relations existing between the U.S.S.R. and its 
neighbours were further evidenced by a series of commercial agreements, 
of which the most important were those with Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
On 15 February 1947 Mr. Cyrankiewicz, the Polish Prime Minister, 
arrived in Moscow with a number of his Ministers and on 6 March an 
agreement was signed providing for a loan to Poland of $27-875 million 
in gold for the purchase of foreign food, machinery, and raw materials. 
Russia also agreed to send military supplies to Poland, to require less 
Polish coal, and to accelerate the repatriation of Poles in Russia. In July 
a Czechoslovak delegation, which included the Prime Minister, Foreign 
Minister, and Minister of Justice,> was in Moscow for conversations on 
trade when M. Bidault and Mr. Bevin were arranging the Paris Con- 
ference to consider General Marshall’s speech at Harvard.® A five-year 
agreement signed on 12 July 1947 provided for delivery of Russian grains, 

I The treaties of 12 December 1943 with Czechoslovakia, 21 April 1945 with Poland, and 11 
April 1945 with Yugoslavia: Documentation Francaise, no. 884, 21 April 1948, pp. 5, 10, 9. 

2 Albania, hardly biindnisfahig, was left out of the general pactomania of this period, being 
restricted to treaties with its two northern neighbours, Yugoslavia (9 July 1946: U.N. Treaty 
Series, vol. 1) and Bulgaria (16 December 1947: Documentation Frangaise, no. 884, 21 April 1948, 
p. 223 Relazioni Internazionali, 3 January 1948, p. 16). 

3 Dated respectively 18 February (U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 48, pp. 163-75), 4 February (ibid. 
pp. 189-201; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 287) and 18 March. U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 48, 
i For A et of the state visits exchanged in these years between eastern capitals see below, 
p- 170, n. 4. In addition to the visits connected with the making of treaties and agreements 
President Tildy visited Moscow as head of the Hungarian state in February 1948. 

5 Dr. Drtina was deputizing for Dr. Ripka, Minister for Commerce, who was ill. 


© See above, p. 33. 
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cotton, fertilizers, metals, and other commodities in exchange for Czecho- 
slovak machinery and manufactured goods. In 1948 a Czechoslovak trade 
delegation, which visited Moscow in October to negotiate a trade agree- 
ment for the ensuing year, was followed in December by an economic 
mission led by the Prime Minister, Mr. Zapotocky. Czechoslovakia agreed 
to send manufactured textile goods to Russia, and Russia agreed to send 
raw textile materials to Czechoslovakia. Russia also agreed to make a 
loan to Czechoslovakia in gold and convertible currency. 

Of the other satellite states the most important to Russia commercially 
was Hungary. In April 1947 a Hungarian delegation was invited to 
Moscow to revise the existing barter agreement between the two countries. 
This move, following closely on the enunciation of the Truman Doctrine 
(of which Hungary was rumoured in Washington to be a possible bene- 
ficiary after Greece and Turkey), may have been designed by Moscow to 
demonstrate the advantages of loyalty to Russia, the disadvantages of dis- 
loyalty being already apparent. On 13 July 1947 a trade agreement for 
one year was signed in Moscow, and on 2 October 1948 a new agreement 
set out to treble the flow of mutual trade. Russian supplies to Hungary 
consisted chiefly of raw textile materials, while Hungary supplied to 
Russia manufactured textiles, oil, and bauxite. 

For the rest, relations between Russia and the satellites consisted on the 
surface of exchanges of civilities on such occasions as the anniversaries of 
the Bolshevik Revolution or the signing of the several treaties of friend- 
ship.t In 1948 events in Czechoslovakia and rumours without issue in 
Rumania defined more clearly the contemporary Russian idea of the 
proper status for a satellite. 

During 1948 there were frequent rumours of the impending incorpora- 
tion of Rumania into the U.S.S.R.2- These rumours gained currency in 
May after the dismissal of the Minister of Justice, Mr. Patrasceanu, a 
veteran communist, who was thought, however, to have set his country’s 
independence above the incorporative wishes of Moscow. In August the 
rumours had so far increased than an official statement was issued in 
Bucharest denying that a plebiscite was about to be held on this question.3 
If Moscow had cherished any such intention, it was now clear that no 
immediate action was contemplated—either because the Rumanian Com- 

* Of particular interest were the efforts to overlay the bitter traditional enmity between 
Russia and Poland, which the events of 1939 and the name of Katyn had done nothing to allay. 
Both in 1947 and 1948 greetings were exchanged on the anniversary of the signing of the treaty 
of April 1945 and on the anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. See in particular a speech on 
21 April 1948 by Mr. Modzelewski, the Polish Foreign Minister, on Russo-Polish relations 
(B.B.C.: Summary of World Broadcasts, U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, No. 121, 26 April 1948). A 
Polish-Soviet friendship month was held in 1948, beginning on 7 October. 

* Compare rumours in February 1947 of the approaching arrival in Bulgaria of 200,000 


Russian settlers: Manchester Guardian, 12 February 1947. These rumours were denied and did 
not revive. 3 The Times, 13 August 1948. 
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munist Party needed a preliminary purge, or because the height of the 
Berlin crisis was an inopportune moment, or for some other reason. For 
the present, at any rate, the People’s Democracies were not to become 
Soviet Republics. 

But they were to be People’s Democracies. In a speech on 6 May 1947 
President Bene’ had said that Czechoslovakia was a truly democratic and 
socialist state, choosing neither the Russian system nor the American 
liberalistic system.' This view betokened an independence of outlook, and 
even possibly of action, which the Kremlin did not approve. President 
Bene& and the leaders of the non-communist political parties hoped to be 
able to govern Czechoslovakia by sharing power with the communists, but 
in February 1948 the communists, seizing an opportunity to put an end 
to this delicate experiment, gathered to themselves all effective power, © 
though they kept in the government a few representatives of other parties 
(frightened or corrupt or both), as was usual in the first stages of a People’s 
Democracy. 


(i) THE PRAGUE Coup 


Czechoslovakia could claim a key position in post-war Europe. It was 
in an intermediate position politically as well as geographically. Of all the 
successor states of the empires destroyed by the first World War it was 
held to have been most conspicuously successful in learning and applying 
the arts of liberal democracy,” while at the same time there was a tradi- 
tional policy of friendship with Moscow which distinguished Prague from 
Warsaw and Bucharest. After the Anschluss this Russo-Czechoslovak 
alinement had been emphasized by the unhelpful (to say the least) atti- 
tude of Poland and Rumania athwart it and by the surrender of Great 
Britain and France at Munich. It was again stressed at the end of the war 
when the Czechs rose against the Germans in Prague, but General Patton, 
obedient thirty miles away to a Russian stipulation, did nothing to help 
them. The logical result was the coup of February 1948, but for three 
years the desire of the Czechs to reconcile a Russian alliance with a west- 
ern way of life was so strong that it succeeded in giving to Czechoslovakia 
the appearance of a state successfully asserting a unique solution for a 
difficult situation. 

It is to be supposed, and it has been asserted, that the partition of 
Europe effected by the offer and rejection of the Marshall Plan* deter- 
mined the fate of Czechoslovakia, though it might be truer to conclude 
that the Marshall Plan merely determined the timing of a stroke which 


l Neue Kiircher Zeitung, 10 May 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 308. 

2 The Baltic States were also much praised on this account, but their field was much smaller. 

3 Cf. Jan Stransky: East Wind over Prague (London, Hollis and Carter, 1950), p. 49. 

4 For Czechoslovak agreement to go to Paris to discuss the Plan and withdrawal of this accep- 
tance at Russian behest see p. 38 above. 
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completed Russian designs already laid during the negotiations in Moscow 
and Kofice in 1945 or even before the visit of President Bene’ to Moscow 
in 1943. Certain events within Czechoslovakia provided the immediate 
cause. In November 1947 the Social Democrat Party at its annual con- 
gress at Brno ejected the fellow-traveller Mr. Fierlinger from the leader- 
ship of the party and replaced him by Mr. Lau’man, a more independent 
politician. At about the same time the communist Minister of Information, 
Mr. Kopecky, instituted a survey of public opinion, which showed that his 
party was unlikely to do well at the general election due in May 1948.! 

The incident which became the occasion for a revolution concerned 
eight senior police officers in the district of Prague. The Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Nosek, was a communist and had for some time been placing 
reliable communists in key positions in the police forces in Bohemia and 
Moravia, but when he dismissed eight Prague police chiefs with similar 
intent a majority in the Cabinet objected and instructed him at a session 
on 13 February 1948 to reinstate them. This the Minister refused to do 
and he was supported by the Prime Minister, Mr. Gottwald. 

On 19 February 1948 Mr. Zorin arrived in Prague. Mr. Zorin was a 
deputy Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. and a former Russian Ambassador 
in Prague. He came, it was said, to supervise the delivery of supplies of 
Russian wheat, a strange task for one in his position. His presence in the 
next week was of decisive importance. He represented a country which 
was near and strong and obviously taking an active interest in what was 
going on. Other Powers might be taking great interest too, but precedents 
—the cases of Mr. Kovacs, Mr. Nagy, Mr. Petkov, and Mr. Maniu, for 
example—showed that their activity was limited to the despatch of pro- 
tests which did more credit to their powers of observation than to their 
powers of action. 

On 20 February 1948 eleven Ministers tendered to the President their 
resignation from the Prague government. They represented the Czech 
Socialist Party, the People’s Party, and the Slovak Democratic Party.2 The 
social democrats, who had voted against the communists on 13 February, 
now hesitated. Some wished to resign, and Mr. LauSman is reported to 
have said that his party would not join the communists in a two-party 
government. But they did not resign, and so split the anti-communist 
front. ‘The parties whose Ministers resigned chose to break up the coalition 
and to appeal to the country in the expectation of electoral success, but 


* Tvo Duhacek in the Manchester Guardian, 29 April 1948. Mr. Duhacek had been chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Parliament before the coup. 

* The first of these was the party to which President Bene’ had belonged before becoming 
President; the second was a Catholic Party. For the Slovak Democratic Party see below, p. 188. 

3 See an article in Le Figaro, 21 April 1949, by Dr. Ripka, Minister of Commerce before the 
coup. A full account of the events of these days is to be found in Dr. Ripka’s: Le coup de Prague 
(Paris, Librairie Plon, 1949). 
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their calculations were based upon the false assumption that the com- 
munists were prepared to play the parliamentary game even to defeat. In 
fact the communists were prepared to break up the coalition and also to 
ensure their own victory in their own way. On 21 February police units 
arrived in Prague from other areas;' action committees (that is to say, 
emergent communist cells) appeared; newspapers were stopped; the head- 
quarters of non-communist parties were occupied; and Parliament was 
adjourned. During the night of 22-23 February a great many arrests were 
made. Anti-communist student demonstrations, which lasted for two days, 
were suppressed by the police with bloodshed on 25 February. On the 
same day President Benes gave way to Mr. Gottwald, accepted the resigna- 
tions tendered on 20 February and accepted Mr. Gottwald’s new govern- 
ment.? Mr. Gottwald could muster on his side the Communist Party and 
its action committees, the police, and certain leading personalities in the 
army; in addition the Russians were standing attentively on the touch- 
line. President Bene’ may well, as was widely believed, have shrunk from 
opposing his Prime Minister to the point of causing a civil war. The 
Minister of the Interior was alleged to have shown the President a list of 
persons whose life depended on his compliance,} and the communist paper 
Rude Pravo was threatening a general strike.* 

The communist version of the events of this week was that a plot against 
the régime was being hatched at the instigation of the U.S.A.; that a 
Cabinet crisis was therefore artificially provoked; and that the plotters 
then discovered that the working class was against them.5 

On 27 February 1948 Dr. Drtina, Minister of Justice, jumped from a 
window, an action which, as he lay in hospital, he described as a gesture. 
On 10 March the dead body of Mr. Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was found in the courtyard of his Ministry. Opinions differed as to 
whether he had committed suicide or had been murdered.® And there 
were other defenestrations. President BeneS resigned his office on 7 June 
without signing the new constitution,” which had been prepared before 
the coup and was subsequently enacted by the communists. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Gottwald and died three months later. He had been the 
foremost champion in Europe of a policy of building bridges between east 


t Dr. Ripka in Le Figaro, 19 April 1949. 

2 It contained also three socialists and two representatives each from the National Socialist and 
People’s Parties. 3° Manchester Guardian, 29 April 1948. 

+ Rude Pravo, 25 February 1948. For the President’s attitude see, further, the article by Dr. 
Ripka in Le Figaro, 19 April 1949. 

5 See the broadcast speech by Mr. Zapotocky.on the anniversary of the affair, 22 February 
1949; and also an article on the activities of the U.S. Ambassador and the intended use of Ameri- 
can troops in Tdgliche Rundschau, 25 February 1948. 

© Mr. Smutny, head of the President’s Chancellery, said that the President had doubts on this 
matter. Mr. Smutny himself believed that Mr. Masaryk had not committed suicide. 

7 Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations, 1. 602-38; Documentation Frangaise, no. 1005, 14. October 1948. 
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and west. He had not wished to believe that the Kremlin had adopted as 
the basis of its modus operandi the maxim: he who is not with us is against us." 

On 10 March Mr. Papanek, the Czechoslovak permanent representa- 
tive with the United Nations, alleged in a letter to the Secretary-General? 
that the independence of Czechoslovakia had been subverted by Russian 
threats of violence; that the Prague coup had been facilitated by promises 
of Russian help from Mr. Zorin and by the active participation of Russian 
officials; that thereafter President Bene’ had been no longer free; and that 
the Czechoslovak communists had, with Russian help, violated the con- 
stitution of Czechoslovakia, the Charter of the United Nations, and the 
Russo-Czechoslovak Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance.3 On 
12 March the Chilean representative with the United Nations wrote to 
the Secretary-General,* asking that these matters be discussed by the 
Security Council, and on 17 March the Security Council placed them on 
its agenda by a vote of 7 to 2, the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine dissenting 
and Mr. Gromyko arguing’ that to do so was contrary to article 2(7) of 
the Charter.® 

Mr. Papanek and the Chilean representative were invited to attend the 
Council, and the Argentine member moved to appoint a sub-committee 
to investigate what had happened. This was supported by the American 
and other members, but was opposed by the representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Ukraine, who accused Chile of being nothing but a tool for Ameri- 
can machinations. On 6 April 1948 it was proposed by the American 
member, and agreed, that a representative of the government in Prague 
be invited to attend, but on 8 April the new Czechoslovak representative 
with the United Nations refused this invitation. On 29 April the Argentine 
proposal was formally moved and the question then arose whether it was 
substantive or procedural. A vote on this point was taken on 24 May; 
eight members voted that the motion was procedural, two that it was not, 
and one (the French member, who was in the chair) abstained. The chair- 
man ruled that as a result of this vote the motion must be deemed to be 
substantive, and this ruling was maintained in spite of challenge in further 

T On 26 February 1948 the governments of France, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. issued a 
joint declaration condemning the communist seizure of power: Department of State Bulletin, 
7 March 1948, p. 304; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1948, p. 65; Documents (R.1.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 308. 

? U.N. Document 8/696; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 309. 

3 See above, p. 151. 

* U.N. Document S/694; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 311. 

5 Soviet News, 19 March 1948. 

® ‘Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the 
Members to submit such matters to the settlement under the present Charter; but this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures under Chapter VII.’ For an ex- 


tended commentary on this clause see H. Lauterpacht: International Law and Human Rights 
(London, Stevens, 1950), chapter 10. 
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debate. The Argentine resolution was then put, and attracted nine 
affirmative and two negative votes. Since the minority vote included that 
of the U.S.S.R. the motion was lost under the unanimity rule. 


(ii) FINLAND 


The striking success of the communists in Prague showed the satel- 
lites the limits placed by the Kremlin on the meaning of the concept of 
sovereign independence. All eastern Europe noticed the twitch on the 
reins. Simultaneously Moscow turned its attention to the anomalous 
position of Finland, whose windows to the west were as wide open and 
whose love of western democracy was as widely advertised as in Czecho- 
slovakia. On 22 February 1948 Marshal Stalin wrote a personal letter! to 
President Paasikivi suggesting that a Finnish delegation visit Moscow for 
the purpose of concluding a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance 
similar to those recently signed in Moscow with Rumania and Hungary. 
Although it so happened that this approach to the Finns coincided with 
the coup in Prague and although the positions of Finland and Czecho- 
slovakia offered certain similarities (such as their position on the western 
rim of the Russian reserve and their noted tendency to follow false western 
gods), nevertheless it is difficult to see any purposive connexion between 
Marshal Stalin’s letter to President Paasikivi and Mr. Zorin’s granular 
interest in Prague, when it isremembered that this month of February 1948 
was the period when all Russia’s late enemies were invited to join the 
eastern network of alliances. It is more reasonable to suppose that the 
invitation to the Finns was complementary to the invitations which Mr. 
Groza, Mr. Dinnyes, and Mr. Dimitrov accepted. That Marshal Stalin 
saw fit to write personally to President Paasikivi was no more than evidence 
of Russian appreciation that the Finnish case was not quite the same as 
the others. 

The Peace Treaty with Finland, signed in Paris on 10 February 1947 
at the same time as the other minor peace treaties, had paved the way 
for the departure from Helsinki of Mr. Zhdanov and the Control Com- 
mission. Finland was left with an obligation to pay reparations to Russia 
for the next six years and to suffer the lease to Russia for fifty years of a 
naval base at Porkkala, only ten miles from Helsinki.? As elsewhere in 
eastern Europe the government was a coalition which included com- 
munists; the Prime Minister, Mr. Pekkala, belonged to the Socialist Unity 
Party, which was associated with the communists to form the People’s 

I Soviet News, 1 March 1948; Relazioni Internazionali, 6 March 1948, p. 211; Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 315. : 

2 The main railway line from Helsinki to Turku passed through the territory leased to Russia. 
At first no Finnish trains were allowed to cross the enclave, but by an agreement made on 24 May 
1947 the Russians allowed the passage of trains subject to their being locked, boarded up, and 
drawn by locomotives stationed in the enclave. 
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Democratic League. It was universally realized in Finland that good 
relations with Russia were a primary consideration of foreign policy,! and 
the non-communists also realized that paradoxically any decline in the 
strength of the Finnish Communist Party might make the government’s 
task more difficult. So long as reparations continued to be payable the 
government had to beware of the communists’ power to call strikes, which 
by delaying deliveries to Russia would bring into operation the heavy 
penalties prescribed by the Peace Treaty.” 

In November 1947 Mr. Pekkala went with some of his colleagues to 
Moscow. In Helsinki rumours of an impending defence treaty were denied, 
and on 1 December a trade agreement was signed. At the end of Decem- 
ber two prominent communists, Mr. Leino, the Minister of the Interior, 
and his wife, Hertta Kuusinen, went to Moscow without informing the 
Finnish Cabinet; it was supposed that they were discussing the com- 
parative failure of the Communist Party in the recent municipal elections. 
Anxiety was increased at the beginning of the new year when Lieutenant- 
General Savonenkov, formerly vice-president of the Allied Control Com- 
mission in Helsinki and not much liked there, was appointed Russian 
Ambassador in the place of a more popular civilian. On the day of his 
arrival the regulations concerning traffic across the Porkkala enclave were 
tightened up and earlier concessions withdrawn. Rumours of far-reaching 
demands for a military alliance with Russia began to circulate and at the 
same time opposition to compliance with any such demands became mani- 
fest. The general atmosphere was therefore one of apprehensiveness not 
unmixed with resoluteness when Marshal Stalin’s letter was delivered to 
the President. 

President Paasikivi replied on 27 February 1948 that the matter would 
have to be referred to the Diet. Party leaders were consulted and agreed 
that discussions be opened. The Diet agreed that a treaty of friendship 
and mutual assistance should be discussed but not a defence treaty, since 
there was no need for this. On g March the President wrote again to 
Marshal Stalin, formally accepting the invitation to send a delegation to 
Moscow.* This delegation left Helsinki one month after the original 
invitation, and: Mr. Pekkala, in a broadcast on 13 March, assured the 
Finns that nothing would be allowed to infringe the sovereignty of their 
country. Mr. Pekkala remained in Helsinki. This delayed the opening 
of the conversations and he was fetched to Moscow by air on 24. March. 


This did not, however, prevent someone from throwing a bomb into the Russian Legation 
in Helsinki in May 1947. 

‘The communists did not control the unions, an attempt to gain control in June 1947 proving 
a failure. In local government elections in December 1947 1,767 communists were successful in 
place of 2,330. 3 Cf. Manchester Guardian, 3 March 1948. 

* Cf. New York Times, 9 March 1948; Daily Telegraph, 9 March 1948. 

5 B.B.C.: Summary of World Broadcasts, U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, No. 111, 19 March 1948. 
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The Finnish delegation then insisted that they alone should be the judges 
of whether they needed foreign military aid and that no Russian forces 
should come to their assistance without first being asked. (The Russians 
on their side presumably wished to secure recognition of their right to 
operate in Finland if, in their own judgement, Leningrad were threatened 
by a German, or some other, attack on Finland, whether or not connived 
at by a Finnish government.) On 2 April two of the Finnish delegates 
returned to Helsinki to see President Paasikivi, and leave in the Finnish 
army was stopped. The President again wrote to Marshal Stalin expres- 
sing, it was believed, Finnish aversion to some of the terms proposed. 
The Treaty was signed on 6 April 1948.! It bound Finland to oppose 
Germany, or any ally of Germany, attacking either Finland or Russia via 
Finland ‘with the assistance in case of necessity of the Soviet Union’. 
The U.S.S.R. promised to render assistance to Finland in such a case, ‘on 
the rendering of which the parties will reach mutual agreement’. The 
Treaty also included a mutual ‘obligation to refrain from concluding any 
kind of an alliance or from participation in coalitions aimed at’ the other 
signatory. It was to last for ten years and then to be extended for five-year 
periods unless determined within a year of the ending of such a period. 
Broadcasting on g April? President Paasikivi stated that there were no 
secret clauses. The Treaty was approved by the Finnish Diet after careful 
scrutiny and debate, all parties voting affirmatively except the Progressive 
Party,’ which held Russo-Finnish relations to be satisfactorily regulated 
by the Peace Treaty. 

So Finland remained a case apart. It asserted its peculiarity when the 
communist Minister of the Interior, Mr. Leino, was removed from his 
post after it was discovered that he had sent twenty refugees to Russia in 
1945 without telling his colleagues. A general election was now approach- 
ing, but a communist attempt to secure Mr. Leino’s reinstatement by call- 
ing a strike was a failure. The Russian response was a carrot and not a 
stick, but in spite of the halving of future reparations and the grant of 
a dollar loan by the Russians,*+ the Finnish communists fared ill at the 
polls in July. The social democrat leader, Mr. Fagerholm, offered them 
five seats in a new Cabinet but they refused and he formed a government 
without them.’ The new Prime Minister announced that Finnish foreign 
policy would be unchanged.° 


! U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 48, pp. 149-61; Documents (R.L.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 315. 

2 Relazioni Internazionali, 24 April 1948, p. 339. 3 A Liberal Party somewhat of the right. 

4 The cut in reparations amounted to some £174 million and the loan amounted to $5 million. 

5 The new Diet consisted of 56 agrarians, 55 social democrats, 38 communists, 32 conservatives, 
14 of the Swedish Party, and 5 of the Progressive Party. The agrarians, social democrats, and 
conservatives increased their representation by 7, 5, and 4 seats respectively. The communists, 
Swedes, and progressives lost 13, 1, and 4 seats respectively. The elections were held on 1 July. 
Mr. Fagerholm’s new Cabinet was approved by the President on 29 July. 

© Official relations during the rest of the year can be shortly dismissed. In August a Russian 
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(iii) YuGOsLAV SECESSION 


The Prague coup in February, the signing of the Russo-Finnish Treaty 
in April, the defeat of the Italian communists in the same month,! and 
the appearance of peace feelers from the Markos camp at the beginning 
of June?—these four events settled the course of the line separating east 
from west and that line’s strength at different points. In the centre Czecho- 
slovakia could be counted as firmly on the eastern side of the line; in the 
north Finland was also bound to Russia, if less obviously; in the Mediter- 
ranean the communists had failed both in Italy and in Greece, but in 
neither country had they suffered a decisive defeat. Such being the 
position, Russia joined issue in the summer of 1948 in two struggles of 
much greater importance: with the western Powers over Germany and 
with the Yugoslav Communist Party over discipline. The story of the 
former contest is related in another part of this volume.* 

The quarrel between the Russian and the Yugoslav Communist Parties 
was carried on by correspondence between the middle of March and 
the end of May 1948. Six letters have been published and these disclose the 
existence of two more. On the Russian side the letters were sent by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. to the Central 
Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party; the first of the published 
Yugoslav letters was signed by Marshal Tito and addressed to Mr. 
Molotov, while its two successors were signed by Marshal Tito and Mr. 
Kardelj by order of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party and were addressed to Comrades Stalin and Molotov.* 

This correspondence originated in a Russian decision to withdraw from 
Yugoslavia certain military and civilian experts on the grounds that they 


note inquired about the progress of the Salla railway (from the Murmansk area to the Swedish 
border), which the Finns were required to build by the Peace Treaty. The Finns replied that it 
was ready for use, though some of the bridges had had to be made of wood instead of steel. 

In September the Russian Ambassador was disturbed about the Schutzkorps and about target 
practice by rifle clubs. He referred to the article in the Peace Treaty which required the dis- 
solution of fascist or anti-Russian bodies. 

In the autumn session of the Diet the social democrats and the communists blamed each other 
for bad relations with Russia. The Russian press and wireless carried on a campaign against Mr. 
Fagerholm’s government. Dock strikes were unsuccessful. 

Russian protests on minor matters included a protest against the staging of a revived anti- 
Russian play and of a play by M. Sartre. Both were withdrawn. There was also a protest against 
the arrest of two Russians at a circus, but it was discovered that they had been drunk and had 
been released as soon as they had been found to be Russian. 

? See above, p. 118. 2 See below, p. 183. 3 See below, pp. 224 seqq. 

+ The Yugoslav letters were dated 20 March, 13 April, and 17 May. The replies were dated 
27 March, 4 May, and 22 May. The two unpublished letters both came from the Yugoslav side 
and were dated 18 March and 20 May. A translation of the six published letters was issued as 
The Soviet-Fugoslav Dispute (London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948). This 
pamphlet also contains translations of the statements issued during June 1948 by the Yugoslav 
Communist Party and the Cominform. Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 348. 
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had experienced hostile treatment and had been denied certain informa- 
tion. Marshal Tito’s letter of 20 March! to Mr. Molotov showed evident 
distress at this decision and immediate appreciation of the fact that it con- 
cealed more grounds for Russian dissatisfaction than it disclosed. Through- 
out the course of the correspondence the Yugoslav protagonists showed 
themselves most reluctant to quarrel. The Russian reply? gave some 
details of alleged affronts to the Russian experts, and also admitted and ° 
set forth further causes of complaint. On the military side the Russian 
Communist Party complained of denigration of the Russian army and 
disrespectful talk about Russian soldiers. On the civilian side there were 
two main grievances: a Yugoslav decree prohibiting the giving of economic 
information to foreigners, and the surveillance of Russians by the Yugoslav 
police. Both these grievances showed that the Russians did not expect to 
be treated as foreigners in Belgrade. The further causes of complaint 
were: first, underhand criticism of Russia as a chauvinist and decadent 
state (“We think’, wrote the Russian Communist Party in this context, ‘that 
the political career of Trotsky is quite instructive’); secondly, that the 
Yugoslav Communist Party was still only semi-legal, that it was under the 
supervision of a Minister instead of vice versa; that there was in Yugo- 
slavia no adequate feeling for the class struggle, and that Yugoslav com- 
munists were falling into the menshevik heresy of absorbing instead of 
liquidating capitalist and counter-revolutionary elements; finally, that 
Mr. Velebit retained his post at the Yugoslav Foreign Ministry, although 
it was known that the Russians regarded him as a British agent. 

This communication transformed the quarrel. The friction was not 
caused, as had first appeared, merely by hurt Russian feelings or by the 
Yugoslav failure to grant most-favoured-nation treatment to Russians in 
Belgrade. Behind lay Russian criticism of the behaviour and the doctrine 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party itself. 

In their reply on 13 April? Marshal Tito and Mr. Kardelj went to con- 
siderable lengths to explain and convince. They expressed surprise and 
dismay. Basically they rested their case on the supposition that the 
Russians had been receiving and accepting false information about Yugo- 
slavia, notably from Mr. Zujovié and Mr. Hebrang, Ministers respectively 
of Finance and Light Industry.* They denied the prevalence of critical 
talk about the Russian army, except in particular and isolated cases of bad 
behaviour by Russian soldiers; they denied that Russians were spied on 
by the Yugoslav police; they denied criticism of the U.S.S.R. by Yugoslav 
leaders in private. They explained that the Russian military advisers were 
too expensive (the pay of each was three times the salary of a Yugoslav 


1 The Soviet-Fugoslav Dispute, pp. 9-11. 2 Tbid. pp. 12-17. 3 Ibid. pp. 18-30. 
4 The dismissal of these Ministers, announced on 6 May 1948, was shortly followed by their 
expulsion from the People’s Front. 
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Cabinet Minister) and that their number had therefore been reduced 
after consultation with the Russian Ambassador. This, however, did not 
mean that Russian assistance was not appreciated; it was a matter of 
economic necessity. Turning to the position of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, Marshal Tito and Mr. Kardelj denied the Russian allegations and 
defended themselves by reference to developments, approved by Russia, 
in other countries. As for Mr. Velebit, his case was under investigation, 
but he could not be removed without concrete proof, especially in view 
of his past services. After venturing to introduce some complaints from 
the Yugoslav side (Russian recruitment of agents in Yugoslavia and 
aspersions against Yugoslav leaders), the Yugoslav party stressed the need 
for friendship between Russia and Yugoslavia and reaffirmed its loyalty 
to the U.S.S.R. It asked the Russian party to send one or two members 
of its Central Committee to investigate matters on the spot in Yugoslavia. 

The Russian reply, dated 4 May,' was long. The upshot of it was that 
the Yugoslavs had been intended to heed Russian criticism, to recant and 
to reform, but not to argue. To deny facts presented by the Russian party 
was childish and laughable; the Yugoslav party had taken criticism in a 
bourgeois and not a Marxist sense; all it had to do was to admit its mis- 
takes, as the French and Italian Communist Parties had recently done, 
instead of arrogantly adopting an attitude to criticism which was not a 
proper Bolshevik one. The differences, explained the Russian party, were 
differences of principle, not of fact—no differences of fact could exist in 
Russian eyes—and therefore there was no point in sending investigators 
to Belgrade. This letter contained, in addition, an illuminating account 
of the position which a Russian Ambassador was supposed by the Russians 
to occupy in a satellite capital; it refused to listen to Yugoslav explana- 
tions, on the grounds that complaints by Russians must receive greater 
credence; and it gave the Yugoslavs a lesson in doctrine with particular 
reference to the position of the peasant ina communist state. Marshal Tito, 
it was alleged, had rated the peasants above the working class and had 
also failed to distinguish between kulaks and other peasants, as Lenin 
required. For all these sins of omission and commission Yugoslavia was 
threatened with the loss of Russian friendship. 

The Russian attitude, revealed in this letter, may have been adopted 
for any one of three reasons. It may have sprung simply from extreme 
doctrinal rigidity. It is possible that the Russians really did not see, or 
failed to see any reason for examining, the differences between Russia in 
Lenin’s time and Yugoslavia in 1948. Or, secondly, the Russians may 
have genuinely feared a revival and spreading of counter-revolutionary 
activities, beginning in Yugoslavia and facilitated by Marshal Tito’s failure 
to liquidate the kulaks. Thirdly, the Kremlin may have taken the oppor- 

* The Soviet-Fugoslav Distute, pp. 31-52. 
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tunity presented by Marshal Tito’s first letters to sermonize an uppish 
pupil. 

On 17 May 1948! Marshal Tito and Mr. Kardelj replied shortly that 
there seemed no point in continuing the argument, that the Cominform 
could not mediate since its other members had already received and 
accepted the Russian point of view, and that Yugoslavia was determined 
to prove its continuing loyalty to Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. A 
further Yugoslav letter three days later has not been published. 

The final Russian letter on 22 May? insisted that, since the Yugoslav 
party refused to accept rebukes, it was claiming a privileged position. 
Either it realized its mistakes and refused to admit them, or it did not 
understand that it was in error. Whether it was actually in error was not 
in question. The matter would be discussed at the next meeting of the 
Cominform, whether Yugoslav delegates attended or not. 

This closed the correspondence between the two parties. On 20 June 
19484 the Yugoslav party sent a statement to the Cominform, giving its 
reasons for not attending the forthcoming meeting. On 28 June’ the 
Cominform issued a resolution which, while condemning Yugoslavia on 


t Tbid. p. 53. 2 Tbid. pp. 54-57. 

3 The Cominform was not known to have discussed matters of great importance and it may 
have been invoked as a sort of encircling movement, the Russians intending to demonstrate to the 
Yugoslavs that further resistance could lead Yugoslavia into considerable strategic and economic 
difficulties. 

About the first meeting of the Cominform, held at Belgrade at the end of 1947, practically 
nothing was known. The second meeting, in January 1948, discussed problems connected with 
the Cominform journal, which was edited by Mr. Yudin, a Russian don. The third meeting, in 
February 1948, took place in Warsaw and was subsequently rumoured to have discussed the 
tactics to be employed in the forthcoming Italian elections, a guess requiring no great astuteness 
but lacking confirmation. It may be relevant to recall that in March sixteen Communist Parties 
almost simultaneously declared that they and those whom they represented would not oppose the 
U.S.S.R. in war. (The parties concerned were those of Norway, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Austria, Italy, the U.S.A., Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Colombia, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Australia, and Japan.) 

The Italian elections constituted a serious repulse to communism. The French and Italian 
Communist Parties confessed their errors and were severely criticized by their Cominform col- 
leagues (see the letters above cited from the Russian to the Yugoslav Communist Party, dated 
4 May and 22 May 1948). In the Cominform journal For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy! 
for 1 June Mr. R4kosi called for purges in eastern European Communist Parties and a return to 
the hard core of each movement. The Cominform may have feared a possible rival group of 
communists which, judging by subsequent events, could have come to embrace Marshal Tito, 
Mr. Gomulka, Mr. Patrasceanu, Mr. Kostov, Mr. Rajk and General Markos. Of these only Mr. 
Gomulka was a member of the Cominform. It is interesting to observe that Mr. Gomulka, as well 
as Marshal Tito, was absent from a conference at Sochi in September to which Marshal Stalin 
summoned Mr. Gottwald, Mr. Rakosi, Mrs. Pauker and Mr. Dimitrov and also representatives 
of the German Socialist Unity Party. (German communists had not apparently attended the 
Warsaw Conference on Germany, presided over by Mr. Molotov at the end of June.) Mr. 
Gomulka was censured by his party in the summer of 1948, but continued in office for another 

ear. 
% After Mr. Zhdanov’s death on 31 August his place in the Cominform was taken by Mr. Rakosi, 
a tried and multilingual Hungarian communist of fifty-six years of age. 
4 The Soviet-Fugoslav Dispute, pp. 58-60. 5 Ibid. pp. 61-70. 
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all points, read more like an indictment than a judgement. The Central 
Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party was declared to have ‘placed 
itself and the Communist Party outside the united communist front and 
consequently outside the ranks of the Information Bureau’. At the same 
time Yugoslav communists were exhorted to find reliable and healthy 
elements if their present leaders did not recognize their mistakes. On the 
next day the Yugoslav party issued a reply! to this denunciation and 
expulsion, and published the statement sent on 20 June to the Cominform. 

The most important among the local consequences of this spectacular 
dispute were the public termination of the Yugoslav-Bulgarian rapproche- 
ment? and the proximate breaking of the anti-Greek front.3 Of greater 
importance was the breaking of the equation of the U.S.S.R. with com- 
munism. The expulsion of a Communist Party from the family of fraternal 
Communist Parties was a phenomenon of far greater significance than any 
ordinary quarrel between two states or even than the relapse of a com- 
munist state into bourgeois heresy. Marshal Tito seceded from the new 
Muscovite empire without abjuring his communist faith, and he thus 
became a beacon light for all communists who found Moscow’s hegemony 
irksome. Russian propagandists showed themselves aware of the dangers 
of this novel position. After brief attempts to browbeat the communist 
leaders of Yugoslavia and to incite their overthrow, the Russians concen- 
- trated upon portraying Marshal Tito as no true communist but a traitor 
and a capitalist stooge. To the non-communist world, therefore, Marshal 
Tito’s defiance was paradoxically valuable only so long as he continued 
to be accepted in communist circles as a good communist. A second 
and subsidiary advantage to the west was strategic. With Yugoslavia 
hostile to Russia—and even if Marshal Tito were somehow removed his 
country would remain undependable from the Russian point of view— 
Russian landward access to the Mediterranean was barred save by the 
precarious Albanian stepping-stone. 

Yugoslavia found no supporters in the Cominform,* and Albania, which 
had no representative in the Cominform, also toed the Russian line. 
Yugoslav experts in Tirana had become as unpopular as Russian experts 
in Belgrade, and Albanians also resented the post-war cession to Yugo- 
slavia of the Kosovo district and its predominantly Albanian population. 
The Albanian government cancelled its commercial agreements with 
Yugoslavia, and Yugoslavia protested against this act as well as against 
hostile and slanderous comments in the Albanian press. In September 1948 
Yugoslavia refused to continue to represent Albania diplomatically in 


The Soviet-Fugoslav Dispute, pp. 71-79. ? See below, p. 176. 

3 See below, p. 177. 

* What was said privately among communists was, of course, not known. There was a meeting 
of the Cominform in September at Dessau and rumour had it that there was some support there 
for Marshal Tito from Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, and Germans. 
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foreign capitals. The Yugoslav government issued a prompt and clear 
warning to any in Bulgaria whose zeal for communist orthodoxy might 
lead them across the Yugoslav-Bulgarian frontier. On 27 June 1948 the 
Bulgarian Communist Party had adopted the correct Cominform attitude, 
but a government statement three days later said that friendly relations 
between the two countries remained unaffected.! The publication and 
repudiation of the secret agreement on Macedonia reached the previous 
year at Bled? somewhat belied this equivocation and in fact relations 
deteriorated during the rest of the year. 

More important to Yugoslavia than relations with Bulgaria and Albania 
were relations with Poland and Czechoslovakia, two states whose assistance 
was vital to the Yugoslav five-year plan, which, optimistic to the verge of 
folly, even assuming a uniformly friendly communist world, was particu- 
larly vulnerable to undermining operations by the members of the Comin- 
form. The governments in Prague and Warsaw both betrayed some 
uncertainty as to the correct attitude to adopt towards an ally whose 
backslidings were officially still a matter for the Cominform and its con- 
stituent parties rather than for Ministers and chanceries.3 The Yugoslav 
Ambassadors in the two northern Slav capitals had talks with the Foreign 
Ministers. In Warsaw it was announced that relations were unchanged. 
In Prague the decision of the Czechoslovak Communist Party not to be 
represented at the Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party was fol- 
lowed by a ban on visits by Czechoslovak tourists to Yugoslavia. A dissi- 
dent Yugoslav newspaper, Nova Borba, began to appear in Prague. 

Similarly in Hungary an announcement on 5 July 1948 proclaimed that 
economic and cultural relations with Yugoslavia remained unchanged,* 
but here, as elsewhere in eastern Europe and also in the Italian Com- 
munist Party, it needed but a little time for persons in authority to be won 
over to an outspoken anti-Yugoslav policy. Deliveries of Rumanian oil 
were stopped in July; deliveries of Polish coal were halved in October and 
stopped in November. In August Yugoslav notes of protest against insult- 
ing speeches and articles and against interference in internal Yugoslav 
affairs were delivered in Bucharest and Budapest.’ Recipients of the notes 
in both capitals were warned that their treaties of friendship and mutual 
assistance with Yugoslavia were being jeopardized. In Prague clashes 
between rival groups in September over the merits of the original dispute 

1 La Bulgarie Nouvelle, 10 July 1948; Neue Kiircher Keitung, 1/2 July 1948; The Times, 
3 July 1948. 

2 See below, p. 175. 

3 This uncertainty, similar to that noted above in the case of Bulgaria, was ascribed by some 
to a Russian diarchy, which allowed Mr. Molotov and Mr. Zhdanov to pursue different policies. 
Mr. Zhdanov died on 31 August 1948. 

4 Christian Science Monitor, 8 July 1948. 

5 Dated respectively 25 August and 27 August 1948: Relazioni Internaztonali, 4 September 1948, 
pp. 597-8; New York Times, 12 September 1948. 
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led to an exchange of notes between Prague and Belgrade,! while on 
25, September the Yugoslav Ministry of the Interior announced that since 
June 507 refugees, many of them communists, had arrived in Yugoslavia 
from Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. On 3 October the 
Yugoslav newspaper Borba announced the severing of cultural ties and 
youth exchange schemes with Russia and the satellites, characteristically 
following this announcement with an article the next day in praise of 
Marshal Stalin. 

These consequences of the Cominform’s pronouncement in June could 
not but be regarded as the outcome of deliberate Russian policy, both 
because the Cominform was not an autonomous organ but a channel for 
giving effect to decisions reached at a higher level, and because the govern- 
ments of the satellite countries which, decisively if at first hesitantly, broke 
with Belgrade were susceptible to pressure from the Kremlin. The first 
attempts by governments to pretend that relations were unchanged were 
at variance with the attitude of Communist Parties (none of which was 
represented at the fifth Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party, which 
opened on 21 July 1948), and with the policy of the Cominform’s journal, 
which tried to incite a palace revolution in Belgrade.” It appeared that a 
majority of the Russian Politbureau believed that Marshal Tito and his 
supporters could be ousted and Yugoslavia restored to obedience, but 
neither by assassination nor by economic strangulation did the régime 
collapse, while Marshal Tito carried out a purge in the central and pro- 
vincial administrations and in the army, and his police caught and shot 
his former Chief of Staff, General Jovanovic, who was trying to escape to 
Rumania. A few flights by army officers and a few resignations by diplo- 
mats did little to weaken his position. 

In his foreign policy Marshal Tito maintained a pro-Russian attitude, 
which could be attributed either to a continuing hope of a restoration of 
better relations or to the need to avoid any pro-capitalist imputations. In 
an eight-hour speech on 21 July 19483 to the fifth Congress of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party Marshal Tito gave an account of the dispute with the 
Russian party and, going back to 1860, expatiated on Yugoslav affection 
for Russia and his own hatred of western imperialism. Although on the 
next day, 22 July 1948, Mr. Djilas attacked Russian imperialism,+ on 26 
July Mr. Kardelj propounded a pro-Russian foreign policy and expressed 


™ New York Herald-Tribune, 18 September 1948. 

? The circulation in Yugoslavia in August of a pamphlet containing in translation the three 
letters from the Russian to the Yugoslav Communist Party was presumably part of the same 
campaign. The Yugoslav government countered by publishing the three letters from the Yugo- 
slav side already referred to. 

3 J. B. Tito: Report of the Central Committee of the CPY delivered at the Vth Congress of the CPY 
(Belgrade, 1948); New York Herald-Tribune, 22 July 1948; Relazioni Internationali, 31 July 1948, 
pp. 536-8. * New York Times, 23 July 1948. 
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the wish of the government to remove all misunderstandings between Yugo- 
slavia and the U.S.S.R.!. When a fortnight later the Danubian Conference 
met in Belgrade,* Mr. Vyshinsky attended a reception given by the Yugo- 
slav Foreign Minister, Mr. Simié, but Marshal Tito kept a different 
engagement that evening and made a speech which was firm and justifica- 
tory (he explained and defended his agricultural policy) without being 
provocative. 

But the Russians persisted in their hostility. Next to Marshal Stalin 
Marshal ‘Tito was the most famous communist in the world. Of all com- 
munists he was perhaps the most attractive, having attained in the eyes 
of non-communists as well as of communists a glamour which may, avow- 
edly or unavowedly, have contributed to his fall from grace. At the end 
of 1948 the personal relations between these two and the close alliance 
between their states were broken. The Kremlin had been straining to set 
its eastern Europe against a western Europe supported by the Marshall 
Plan. The Kremlin was also, in its long-term policy, leading the com- 
munists of all the world against their capitalist enemies. Yet one of the 
larger states of eastern Europe had had to be thrust out of the Russian 
co-prosperity sphere and one of the most important Communist Parties 
had rejected Moscow’s leadership. These were severe set-backs for the 
rulers of communist Russia. Russia and communism were both weakened 
when Marshal Tito asserted that their interests were not coterminous; 
Russian propaganda to the effect that Marshal Tito had never been a real 
communist but a capitalist spy was not convincing. Russia was further 
weakened because Yugoslavia, with or without Marshal Tito, had become 
politically undependable, so preventing Russian access to the Mediter- 
ranean via the Adriatic and putting an end to the Greek adventure; 
because the myth of Russian invincibility in suo orbe was exploded when 
Russia proved unable to hurl anything worse than abuse at Marshal Tito; 
because Marshal Tito’s stand was an encouragement to all communists 
who fretted under the hegemony of the Russian Politbureau. In addition 
communism was weakened when the Russians felt impelled to start within 
the communist ranks witch-hunts which led to the disgrace or execution 
of veteran fighters in the communist cause. 


2. The Making and Breaking of an Kastern Network 


Besides the scheme for allying each of the states of eastern Europe with 
the U.S.S.R., Russian policy included also a scheme of alliances linking 
all Russia’s allies with each other. While this ancillary network was being 
made there grew up also certain notions of closer regional unions, of 
which the most advanced was a plan for a federation of south Slavs. But 

1 New York Herald-Tribune, 27 July 1948. 2 See below, p. 172. 
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such plans failed—whether on first or second thoughts is not clear—to 
find favour with the central Muscovite spider, and the south Slav project 
was damned even before Marshal Tito’s deviation. 


(i) Potanp. CzEcHOSLOVAKIA. HUNGARY 


Of the three former members of the victorious anti-German partnership 
Poland and Czechoslovakia had both concluded treaties with Yugoslavia 
during 1946,' but between Poland and Czechoslovakia were a number of 
hatchets requiring deep inhumation. On 12 February 1947 Mr. Masaryk, 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, expressed in an interview in Paris a 
keen desire for a treaty with Poland. A railway agreement was rapidly 
and easily concluded between the two countries in the same month and 
on 10 March 1947 a twenty-year Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation, and 
Mutual Assistance was signed, by which the parties agreed to help each 
other against aggression by Germany or by any other state allied with 
Germany.” Outstanding territorial claims were left to be settled later. On 
16 April Mr. Minc, Polish Minister for Industry and Trade, arrived in 
Prague, and preliminary trade and financial agreements were signed at 
the beginning of May. The frontiers between the two countries were 
opened for normal commercial intercourse; Czechoslovakia acquired 
facilities for the export of goods via Szczecin (Stettin); Polish coal and 
zinc were to be exchanged for Czechoslovak potatoes, caolin, tyres, and 
technical equipment. On 4 July 1947 a comprehensive series of trade 
agreements was signed in Prague by the Polish Prime Minister, who was 
accompanied by eight other members of his Cabinet.* Mixed joint councils 
and commissions were established, and the treaties provided a framework 
for something resembling a joint five-year economic plan. Poland required 
principally capital goods for reconstruction, while Czechoslovakia was to 
receive coal and other raw materials as well as transport facilities. The 
two countries also signed a cultural agreement at the same time.5 

On the basis of the agreements of July 1947 the Polish-Czechoslovak 
Economic Council promoted joint ventures and worked existing installa- 
tions in concert.® The electric power plant at Oswiecim in Poland, for 
instance, was re-equipped by Czechoslovakia, in return for which assis- 


™ On 18 March and 9 May respectively: U.N. Treaty Series, vol. i, pp. 53 and 67. 

2 U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 25, pp. 232-47; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 287. 

3 A Czechoslovak delegation visited Szczecin and Lédz in June 1947 to discuss questions of 
transport and questions affecting the metal industry. A part of the port of Szczecin was leased 
to Czechoslovakia by an agreement of March 1948, Czechoslovakia entering into possession on 
15 May. 

* Polish Facts and Figures (London, Polish Embassy), 12 July 1947; Moscow News, 9 July 1947. 

5 U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 25, p. 249. 

© See communiqués of the Council issued on 25 March and 7 August 1948: Polish Facts and 
Figures, 3 April and 14 August 1948; B.B.C.: Summary of World Broadcasts, U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe, no. 149, 9 August 1948. 
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tance Poland supplied Czechoslovakia with electric current while retaining 
the ownership of the plant. Other projected joint activities included the 
building of an Oder—Danube canal and the creation of a unitary eco- 
nomic complex round the coal and iron resources of Silesia, a counter- 
weight to the Ruhr and to the constant menace of Germany. A further 
agreement in June 1948 provided for specialization by the two countries 
in different activities and for the building of twenty joint industrial enter- 
prises in the two countries.' Poland and Czechoslovakia were therefore 
successfully making common cause in their economic affairs, having agreed 
for the time being to forget about Teschen.? 

This improvement in the relations between the two northern Slav states? 
was not matched by an equal harmony along the Danube. Hungary, 
which made treaties with Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria,* 
was unable to settle its differences with Czechoslovakia. Hungarian policy 
aimed at some sort of Danubian confederacy. In January 1947 Mr. 
Szakasits, then Hungarian deputy Prime Minister, expressed the hope that 


T Speech on 12 June by Mr. Szyr, deputy Minister for Industry and Trade in Poland: Polish 
Facts and Figures, 19 June 1948. 

? During 1947 south-eastern Poland was afflicted by the depredations of Ukrainian bands, 
consisting chiefly of remnants of General Vlassov’s army of White Russians, reinforced by German 
and Russian deserters. These activities had their origin in a Russo-Polish agreement for the 
despatch of some 484,000 Ukrainians from Poland to Russia in exchange for a similar number of 
Poles to be moved in the reverse direction. By May 1947 something like a small war was in progress 
and it claimed among its victims the Polish deputy Minister for War, General Swierczewski, who 
had made a name for himself as General Walter in the Spanish Civil War. The chief leader of 
the bands, General Bender—whence their name of Benderowci—was a Ukrainian national leader 
who had fought Germans, Poles, and Russians. His present operations extended also into Slovakia 
and Germany, and it was surmised that his Ukrainian Independence Army, having been defeated 
by the Poles during the summer, was trying to escape in fragments to the west. In December 
some of them sent notes from the American zone of Germany to the four Powers and to the 
Vatican. 

In September 1947 the Polish government removed some 500,000 persons, including some 50,000 
Ukrainians, from south-eastern Poland to the new areas of western Poland. These lands, re- 
gained for Poland after one thousand years, had not, in spite of much national enthusiasm, attracted 
many Poles permanently. The Ukrainians, besides helping to fill the space vacated by the 
evicted Germans, would be safer there. than in the south-east—from the point of view of the 
Polish government. These 50,000 were Lemkowci: Ukrainians who had chosen Polish rather 
than Russian citizenship. 

3 It is convenient to distinguish between northern Slavs (i.e. Poles, Czechs, and Slovaks) and 
southern Slavs (i.e. Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, and Bulgars). These two kindred groups were 
separated by the Avars in the sixth century A.D. and were kept apart when in the ninth century 
the Magyars were propelled into their present position by Petcheneg pressure and Byzantine 
intrigue. 

4 With Yugoslavia a cultural agreement of 15 October 1947 (U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 33, p. 73) 
was followed on 8 December 1947 by a full treaty of friendship and mutual assistance (Documenta- 
tion Frangaise, no. 884, 21 April 1948). Similar agreements with Poland were signed on 1 February 
and 18 June 1948 (ibid. no. 965, 29 July 1948; Relazioni Internazionali, 3 July 1948, p. 479). 
Treaties of friendship and mutual assistance with Rumania and Bulgaria were signed on 
24 January and 16 July 1948 (Documentation Frangaise, no. 884, 21 April 1948, and no. 1001, 
8 October 1948; Relazioni Internazionali, 7 February 1948, p. 87 and 7 August 1948, p. 553). With 
Albania there was no treaty. 
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a Danubian conference might eliminate competition between Danubian 
countries, but in May of the same year Mr. Clementis, Czechoslovak 
State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said that Hungary was not the right 
country to take the lead and that the basis for Danubian agreement was 
the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav Treaty of 1946 together with the Czechoslovak- 
Rumanian agreement which was being negotiated.! This sounded like the 
Little Entente all over again. Notwithstanding the snub, Mr. Szakasits 
returned in a speech on 18 December 1947? to the theme of a confedera- 
tion of Danubian democracies to replace the Little Entente (whose revival 
Hungary naturally abhorred and perhaps feared). At this time Hungary 
had completed a Yugoslav treaty and was preparing to become a full 
member of the satellites’ multilateral network. While there was no special 
reason to suppose that Hungarian advocacy of a Danubian confederation 
looked beyond a treaty system to any closer and more permanent union 
of states, the contemporary Bulgaro-Yugoslav rapprochement with its 
attendant rumours of south Slav federation? may have prompted thoughts 
of a similar Rumano-Hungarian integration, either as a counterpoise or 
as a first step towards a still wider federation.* 

Throughout these two years, however, the Hungarian and Czecho- 
slovak governments were on bad terms over the question of the exchange 
of Hungarians living in Slovakia for Slovaks living in Hungary. An agree- 
ment of 27 February 19465 provided for the transfer to Slovakia of Slovaks 
in Hungary in exchange for the transfer to Hungary of an equal number 
of Hungarians from Slovakia. The Slovaks in Hungary were thought to 


Czechoslovak News Letter, 16 May 1947. 2 The Times, 19 December 1947. 

3 See below, p. 175. 

* The Rumanian Prime Minister, Mr. Groza, visited Budapest in April 1947 and in January 
1948. His visit was returned by his opposite number, Mr. Dinnyes, in November 1947. State 
visits were as much a feature of post-war diplomacy in this part of Europe as they had ever been, 
and were on a scale and for purposes which are not without precedents in the annals of emperors 
and kings. Mr. Groza also visited Belgrade and Sofia in June 1947, Prague in September, and 
Warsaw in February 1948. His visits were returned by Marshal Tito in December 1947, by Mr. 
Dimitrov in January 1948, and by Mr. Gottwald in July 1948. Marshal Tito and Mr. Dimitrov 
also visited Budapest at the same dates, besides conferring together in Yugoslavia in August and 
in Bulgaria in November 1947. In addition, Mr. Dimitrov visited Prague and Warsaw in April 
and May 1948. Mr. Dinnyes was in Belgrade in October 1947 and in Warsaw and Sofia in June 
and July 1948. Mr. Szakasits visited Prague in August 1948. Mr. Gottwald and Mr. Cyrankie- 
wicz exchanged visits during 1947, the former travelling in March and the latter in July. Mr. 
Zapotocky also visited Warsaw in December 1948 on his way to Moscow. 

Except for Marshal Tito the leading personalities in all these countries also visited Moscow 
during this period. Mr. Groza, Mr. Dinnyes, and Mr. Dimitrov in quick succession in February 
and March 1948 to get their treaties of friendship and mutual assistance; Mr. Cyrankiewicz, 
chiefly on commercial business, in February 1947 and again in January 1948; Mr. Gottwald on 
similar missions in July 1947 and February 1948, and Mr. Zapotocky likewise in December 1948; 
and even General Hoxha in July 1947 to get a Russian credit. General Hoxha also went to Sofia 
in December 1947, but nobody visited Tirana. 


: Hungary: Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Hungary and the Conference of Paris (Budapest, 1947), 
vol. ii. 
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number about 100,000. The Hungarians in Slovakia were certainly more 
numerous; by the Hungarians they were estimated at about 500,000, 
though the Czechs maintained that 200,000 of these were in fact Slovaks 
and that in any case as many as 350,000 did not want to return to Hun- 
gary. Since the Czechs were determined to have no alien minority on 
their Hungarian border, a question arose concerning the Hungarians who 
would remain in Slovakia after the completion of the head-for-head 
exchange contemplated by the 1946 agreement. The Czechs insisted that 
these surplus Hungarians must either become Slovak in language and in 
thought or else be despatched to Hungary. The Peace Treaty with Hun- 
gary left this matter to be decided by direct negotiation between Prague 
and Budapest. Failure to reach agreement within six months of ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty would entitle the Czechs to refer the matter to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers.! In January 1947 the Hungarian govern- 
ment complained that Hungarians were being carried off in military lorries 
from southern Slovakia to forced labour in the Czech lands. The Czechs 
replied that about 600 a day were being moved quite openly, that the 
removal was in accordance with Czech labour recruitment decrees, that 
those to be exchanged under the 1946 agreement were exempted and 
untouched, and that Hungarians who elected to abandon their special 
minority rights in such matters as schools and language did not come 
within the terms of that agreement.? The Czechs blamed the Hungarians 
for the fact that no exchanges had yet taken place. Hungarian protests 
failed to stop the removals, whereupon a number of nocturnal incidents 
occurred, as Hungarians crossed the frontier in darkness to help their 
compatriots to reach Hungary. Those wishing to do so did not appear 
to have much difficulty in stealing away, but the results suggested that 
no great number had the wish. On 2 March 1947 the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister arrived in Prague to discuss the situation. He agreed that the 
exchange should begin forthwith, but his insistence on the suspension 
of all removals of Hungarians into central Czechoslovakia until the 
exchange should be completed caused the talks to be broken off from 
7 March to 24 March. Upon resumption it was agreed that the exchange 
should begin on 8 April, but at the end of the month it was announced 
that the Hungarians had asked for a reduction of the agreed rate of 
exchange and final agreement was not announced until the end of May.* 
Even this agreement proved illusory and on 17 July discussions began 
again in Budapest, where it was agreed that the exchange should be 
effected between 7 August and 7 September. In fact little was effected, 


1 The Czechoslovak National Assembly ratified the treaty on 1 October 1947. 
2 Cf. New York Times, 19 and 20 January 1947. 

3 Christian Science Monitor, 30 January 1947; The Times, 13 February 1947. 

4 Neue Ziircher Keitung, 31 May 1947. 
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and further offence was given to the Hungarians in May 1948 when the 
use of the Hungarian language was banned in all churches in Czecho- 
slovakia. In September, however, the Central Committee of the Czech 
Communist Party resolved in favour of granting Czech citizenship to all 
loyal Hungarians in the state, and in November it was announced that 
the Hungarians who had been removed into Bohemia might return to 
Slovakia and recover their lands. That this move was not popular in 
Slovakia was now of little account, the Czechs having meanwhile settled 
their score with the Slovaks. Moreover, publication of the breach between 
the Russian and Yugoslav Communist Parties may have led to a general 
desire among other communist governments, or to pressure upon them, 
to settle outstanding disputes. Whatever the reason, tension between 
Prague and Budapest slackened towards the end of 1948. 


(ii) THe Danuse. THE BALKANS 


Wider issues were involved in the negotiation of new statutes for the con- 
trol of navigation on the Danube. The Congress of Vienna had invented 
the concept of an international river, and ever since the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856 two rival policies had been at work: the policy of joint control 
by all users of the river, and the policy of joint control by the riparian 
states. The former policy had been identified with the Powers in the west, 
whose territory did not reach to the Danube, while the Powers, great and 
small, which abutted upon the river, either immediately or by some proxi- 
mate and dependable ally, had favoured the more restricted régime.” 
After the second World War Russia and its satellites controlled the whole 
course of the river, except in the upper reaches where it flowed through 
Germany and Austria. Germany, being without a government, was 
temporarily mute, and the position of Austria, which had a government 
but no State treaty, became a matter of dispute as soon as discussions 
for the convening of a Danubian Conference began. The dispute was 
settled by a compromise solution which admitted Austrian representatives 
to the conference as observers.3 

The conference assembled in Belgrade on 30 July 1948. The members 
were the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France, together with 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. The regulation of navigation in the Danube delta had been the 
responsibility of the principal European Powers since the Treaty of Paris 

tT See below, p. 188. 

For an account of the history of the several agreements affecting this question see Current 
Notes on International Affairs, vol. 19, no. 9, September 1948; Chronique de Politique Etrangére, 
vol. ii, no. 1, January 1949, and Brig. Gen. Sir Osborne Mance: International River and Canal 


Transport (London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1944). 3 Soviet News, 18 June 1948; The Times, 16 June 1948. 
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of 1856; this responsibility had been discharged by the European Com- 
mission of the Danube. In addition a second commission, the Inter- 
national Danube Commission established in 1921, discharged similar 
responsibilities between Braila and Ulm. Both these commissions were 
dissolved in September 1940 by an agreement which reflected the German 
domination of that year and which had not been accepted as valid by the 
other major Powers.! At the Peace Conference in Paris in 1946 it had 
been resolved by a majority that navigation on the Danube should be free 
and open to all states. At the conference in Belgrade in 1948 the majority 
was safely in Russian hands and this majority, while acknowledging the 
principle of free and equal commerce, proceeded to substitute riparian for 
international control. In the circumstances this amounted to Russian 
control of the whole river from the Black Sea to at least as far as the 
frontier between Hungary and Austria. The eventual participation of 
Germany and Austria in the commission for the Upper Danube was left 
unsettled. The U.S.A., Great Britain, and France, all of whose 28 amend- 
ments to the Russian draft convention had been uniformly rejected by 
7 votes to 3, refused to accept the new arrangement,? which did not in 
their opinion conform either with the decisions of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference or with the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations. The British 
delegate declared that in his government’s view the Danube Convention 
of 1921 remained in force until superseded by a new instrument, freely 
negotiated and accepted by all the interested Powers.3 

The Balkan States provided in 1947 developments even more promising 
than the newly found amity of the northern Slavs or the flow of concord 
along the Danube, but this traditional cockpit did not fail to maintain its 
reputation when in 1948 it superimposed upon the discord of the war in 
Greece a flood of recrimination let loose by the publication of the quarrel 
between the two communist Marshals. This clamour was all the more 
striking by contrast with the extremes of friendship reached the previous 
year by Marshal Tito and Mr. Dimitrov in their meetings at Bled and 
Sofia. The Slav states in the Balkans*—Yugoslavia and Bulgaria— 
whether by virtue of their racial affinities to Moscow or because of the 


1 This agreement, dated 12 September 1940, was signed by Germany, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Slovakia. 

2 A convention was signed on 18 August 1948 by the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, the Ukraine, and Yugoslavia: U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 33, pp. 181-225; 
Documentation Frangaise, no. 1003, 11 October 1948. 

3 The principal speeches at the conference were reported in Relazioni Internazionali,14-21 
August 1948, pp. 565 seqq. For Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech of 31 July see also Soviet News, 3 August 
1948; for Sir Charles Peake’s speech of 3 August cf. The Times, 4 August 1948, and for Mr. 
Cavendish Cannon’s speech of 5 August see Department of State Bulletin, 15 August 1948, pp. 
197-9. 

4 The Balkans have been variously delimited. Here, as everywhere in this volume, they 
comprise Yugoslavia, Albania, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece. 
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greater eminence of their leaders, occupied pride of place; their plans for 
the future were the boldest; the disavowal of these plans was dramatic; 
their collapse into the historic bowl of Macedonian dissension was 
illuminating. 

Yugoslavia, already allied to Albania, concluded treaties of friendship 
and mutual assistance along the usual lines with the two other Balkan 
satellites during 1947.! Bulgaria added treaties of the same kind with 
Rumania and Albania,? but it was not considered necessary to provide 
the missing link between Rumania and Albania. The Balkan ex-enemies, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, were also in alliance with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia} as well as with their former Hungarian co-belligerent. The 
restoration to grace of defeated Bulgaria was particularly swift, the inde- 
fatigable and well-connected Mr. Dimitrov setting seven treaties to his 
credit in less than eight months. 

Those with a partiality for the neat and tidy patterns into which inter- 
national relations usually fail to fall discovered in 1947 a plan to create 
in central and eastern Europe three new units: one of the north Slavs, a 
second of the south Slavs (plus Albania), and a third of the non-Slav 
Danubian states in between. And these three units might further have 
seemed destined to unite again and to form a second or subsidiary com- 
munist Power; though it might also have been supposed that the first and 
paramount communist Power would have needed a remarkable lack of 
prescience to encourage any such development.* 

However that may be, the consolidation of a single south Slav state 
appeared more than possible in 1947. It was no new idea. Something 
like it had been fostered before the second World War by kings, churches, 
‘and political leaders,5 but the traditional and national obstacles were 
great, and to these were added the possibility of rivalry between two suc- 
cessful and ambitious national leaders. Yet hopes were high and when 
Marshal Tito told Bulgarian journalists that the ‘free Balkan peoples’ must 


t With Albania on g July 1946 (U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 1, pp. 81-93), with Bulgaria on 27 
November 194.7 (Documentation Frangaise, no. 798, 6 January 1948), with Rumania on 19 December 
1947. 

2 On 16 January 1948 and 16 December 1947: Relazioni Internazionali, 31 January 1948, p. 73, 
and Documentation Frangaise, no. 884, 21 April 1948, p. 22, respectively. 

3 Poland signed cultural and commercial treaties with Rumania on 27 February (U.N. Treaty 
Series, vol. 46, p. 143) and 10 September 1948 and a treaty with Bulgaria on 29 May 1948 (ibid. 
vol. 26, p.213; Relazioni Internazionali, 12 July 1948, p. 434). Poland’s full treaty with Rumania was 
not signed until 26 January 1949. Czechoslovakia concluded treaties with Rumania on 21 July 
(Documentation Frangaise, no. 1001, 8 October 1948; Relazioni Internazionali, 14-21 August 1948, 
Pp. 571) and with Bulgaria on 23 April 1948 (Documentation Frangaise, no. 1001). 

In the course of a visit to Prague Mr. Groza had signed on 5 September 1947 a cultural agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia, a number of commercial agreements, and a joint declaration of policy 
regarding the Danube (U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 46, p. 37). 

4 Asecond communist Power did emerge towards the end of 1948 with the unexpected victories 
of Mr. Mao Tze-tung. 5 See a letter from Rebecca West in The Times, 21 August 1947. 
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form ‘a strong monolithic entity’! it was widely assumed, even after making 
due allowance for the forms of expression commonly adopted by politicians 
when speaking to the press, that this portended something more than an 
alliance. At the end of July Mr. Dimitrov went to Yugoslavia and on 
1 August 1947 signed at Bled four pacts? which covered in a general way, 
to be elaborated later,’ a great variety of subjects including trade, frontiers, 
reparations, visas, and the war in Greece. Mr. Dimitrov stated that the 
creation of a south Slav federation was not a matter of the moment and 
he avoided questions on the prickly perennial topic of Macedonia,* but 
in fact he had secretly agreed to the incorporation of Pirin (Bulgarian) 
Macedonia in the Macedonian Republic, which was a constituent part of 
the federal Yugoslav state.5 For this concession Bulgaria was to be terri- 
torially compensated elsewhere. When in November Marshal Tito went 
to Bulgaria to complete the work begun at Bled he spoke of ‘co-operation 
so general and so close that the question of federation will be a mere 
formality’°—remarks which seemed to indicate a certain distaste for the 
word federation but approval of the substance. A fortnight later Mr. 
Kostov, Bulgarian deputy Prime Minister, referred to recent events as 
leading ‘in the near future to the union of all south Slavs and to the crea- 
tion of a common south Slav country’.? In January 1948 Mr. Dimitrov 
went to Bucharest to put the finishing touches to a treaty between Bulgaria 
and Rumania, and on 17 January he declared in a speech in Bucharest® 
that, though the time had not yet come for a federation of the countries 
allied to Russia, these countries would in time form a customs union 
and then a federation or confederation. In this context Mr. Dimitrov 
mentioned Bulgaria, Albania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Greece. On 28 January 1948 Pravda strongly 
opposed not only a federation of this kind but also a customs union.? 
Pravda stated that no such organizations were needed; what these countries 
did need was the protection and maintenance of their independence 
through the organization of their own internal democratic forces. Pravda 
cited in support the declaration of policy of the Communist Parties of the 
Cominform, thus revealing the antithesis between the Russian policy to 
be carried out through the Cominform and the policy which had emerged 
from the independent activities of various communist leaders. 


I New York Times, 3 June 1947; Soviet Monitor, 4 June 1947. 

2 Cf. Soviet Monitor, 4 August 1947. 

3 By the Treaty of Varna-Euxinograd of 27 November 194.7: Documentation Frangaise, no. 798, 
6 January 1948, pp. 4-5; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 294. 

4 Tass report; Soviet Monitor, 4. August 1947; Moscow News, 6 August 1947. 

5 Relazioni Internazionali, 28 August 1948, p. 583; New York Times, 16 July 1948. 

© Manchester Guardian, 26 November 1947. 

7 The Observer, 7 December 1947. 

8 New York Times, 18 January 1948; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 297. 

9 Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 298. 
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Although the secret agreement about Macedonia was not divulged until 
nearly a year later when Sofia was echoing the Cominform’s denuncia- 
tion of Marshal Tito, it was apparent that Macedonia might still create 
trouble between the new friends.! Whether such trouble could have been 
avoided and the Bled Agreement kept cannot be known, since Bulgaria’s 
adherence to the Russian side in the quarrel between the Russian and 
Yugoslav Communist Parties destroyed for the time being whatever may 
have been left of the south Slav scheme after Pravda’s intervention. The 
exchanges between the Russian and Yugoslav parties beganin March and 
were published in July; during those months an increasing number of 
people must have learnt that something was wrong, including presumably 
Mr. Dimitrov and perhaps also Mr. Kolishevski, Prime Minister of the 
Macedonian People’s Republic, who in May accused Bulgaria of un- 
friendly activities among the Macedonians.?, Mr. Kolishevski thereby 
demonstrated two things: first, that the ghost of San Stefano was not laid 
and, secondly, that the Macedonian communists were on the side of the 
Serbs against the Bulgars. This was further demonstrated during the 
Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party in July when General 
Vukmanovi¢, famous during the war as a Macedonian guerrilla leader 
under the sobriquet of Tempo, made a strong attack on Bulgarian intrigue 
and acquisitiveness.3 The substance of this attack was repeated at the 
Congress of the Macedonian Communist Party at Skoplje in December. 
Meanwhile, in August, following publication by the Bulgarians in July of 
the Bled secret agreement, Yugoslav teachers admitted into Pirin Mace- 
donia under that agreement were evicted on the plea that they were acting 
as agents for the annexation of Pirin Macedonia to Yugoslavia. 

Whether the south Slav project was scotched by Moscow or fell on 
Macedonian thorns or was an incidental victim of the dispute between 
the Marshals, whatever the cause of its failing, the failure to bring Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria closer together restored a more familiar pattern in the 
Balkans. Bulgaria was once more the favourite of Moscow and the enemy 
of both Serbs and Greeks. The brief Yugoslav usurpation of the position 
of beloved disciple in the Kremlin was over, and the unusual alliance of 
Serbs and Bulgars against Greeks was dissolved. The Greek communists 
might continue to get Yugoslav or Bulgarian help, according to whether 
they backed Marshal Tito or not; but they could not henceforward expect 
help from both the south Slav states, and the Greek government or army 
could count on the closing of half the northern frontier within the foresee- 
able future. 


* See, for instance, an article in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 5 December 1947. 

* New York Times, 7 June 1948, New York Herald- Tribune, 8 June 1948, and The Times, 14 July 
1948. 

3 New York Times, 24 July 1948; The Times, 24 July 1948. 
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(iii) GREECE 


The Greek communists, advised by Moscow and supported by Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania,' had renewed their attack soon after the 
Greek elections in 1946 with the intention of undermining the Greek 
economy and so causing the collapse of the Greek régime. American aid, 
however, and the determination of the Greek government to fight and 
destroy the rebellion, forced the communists to abandon the idea of 
creating chaos with a comparatively small force of about 4,000 men and 
to seek instead to raise an army of about 50,000. This change of plan 
involved increased dependence upon foreign aid purchased, according to 
General Markos, by territorial concessions to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania on behalf of a future Greek communist state. The Russian 
Ambassador in Athens, Admiral Rodionov, left Athens in April 1947 and 
it was announced in September that he had been appointed to another 
post.2 The Yugoslav military attaché was recalled from Athens in January 
1947; in February the Yugoslav government accused the first secretary of 
the Greek Legation in Belgrade of bigamy and requested his recall; in 
May the Greek military attaché was recalled from Belgrade; in August 
the Yugoslav chargé d’affaires and his staff left Athens. At Boulkis in 
Yugoslavia a training camp was established for the benefit of the Greek 
rebels, who drew what supplies they needed from beyond the Greek 
frontier and were able to cross and re-cross that frontier according to the 
dictates of military necessity. A commission set up by the Security Council 
to investigate the state of affairs on the borders reached Athens in January 
1947, visited various parts of Greece,’ and then retired to Geneva to write 
majority and minority reports of predictable content.* 

On 18 January 1947 an American economic mission arrived in Athens 
with Mr. Paul A. Porter at its head with the temporary rank of Ambassa- 
dor.5 It was directed to examine economic conditions and the progress 
made by the Greek government in dealing with them; to estimate what 
was required for the rehabilitation of essential services and how far the 

! See a letter allegedly from General Markos to Mr. Zachariades, found by Greek government 
troops (New York Times, 5 February 1949) and printed as an appendix in F. A. Voigt’s The Greek 
Sedition (London, Hollis and Carter, 1949), pp. 254-8 (Appendix IT) and in Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 318. There is at present no reason to doubt the truth of the facts recited in this 
oe Admiral, who had been accredited to the Regent and not to the King, found himself in 
a quandary when the King died. He left Athens before the funeral. 

3 Their trips included a rendezvous with General Markos, who failed, however, to keep his 
appointment until all the members of the commission except those from eastern Europe had 
given up hope of seeing him and had gone away. General Markos submitted to the commission 


a report dated 20 March 1947. 
4 For the commission’s conclusions and proposals see Department of State Bulletin, 6 July 


1947, pp. 18-24. 
5 See above, pp. 13 seqq. 
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Greek government could go unaided about the task; and to recommend 
specific measures for the restoration of the Greek economy. Mr. Porter 
stayed in Greece until 16 March and during his stay it became known that 
the British government intended to cut its commitments in the eastern 
Mediterranean! and that the Greek government had appealed, in a note 
of 3 March,? for American financial aid and economic and technical 
advisers. Mr. Porter’s report was not issued by the State Department until 
30 April 1947,3 but his principal recommendations became known before 
that date. On 28 March‘ he proposed to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House the establishment, within the framework of the Bill for aid 
to Greece and Turkey, of a reconstruction mission which would be 
primarily an advisory body but would also have two sanctions: the power 
to recommend the reduction or cessation of American aid, and the duty 
to publish quarterly reports. The mission should be limited to fifty persons 
and would supervise the expenditure of $335 million on reconstruction 
over five years. On 22 May 1947 the President signed the Greco-Turkish 
Aid Act, which provided $300 million for aid to Greece, and on 26 May 
an American note to Athens’ apprised the Greek government of the action 
taken by Congress and proposed discussions between the two countries on 
the implementation of the Truman Doctrine. A Greek reply, giving 
thanks, assurances, and plans, was sent on 15 June® and an agreement 
was signed in Athen by the Greek Foreign Minister and the American 
Ambassador on 20 June.?, Mr. Dwight P. Griswold, a former Republican 
governor of Nebraska, arrived in Athens on 15 July as head of an American 
mission charged with the supervision of the American aid programme; 
he had been preceded at the end of May by an American military mission, 
which was investigating Greek military requirements. 

Meanwhile, on 28 March 1947, the Greek government launched an 
offensive in the north and arrested in Athens about 500 persons suspected 
of assisting the rebels by sabotage or intelligence. An offer of amnesty, 
open for one month, had just expired ineffective. Advances by govern- 
ment forces in April and May were the cause of premature jubilation; 

Tt See above, p. 13. ? Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 1. 

* Department of State Bulletin, Supplement, 4 May 1947, pp. 898-go1 (Summary and Recom- 
mendations). 

* Department of State Bulletin, Supplement, 4 May 1947, pp. 842-7. 

5 Department of State Bulletin, 29 June 1947, p. 1298; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1947; p. 678. 

® Ibid. pp. 1298-1300 and 678-81 respectively. 

7 For the Greco-Turkish Aid Act see above, pp. 13 seqq. and Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 10. Greece had already received aid to the extent of $570 million before the passing 
of this Act, videlicet $345 million from UNRRA, $181 million from the U.S.A., and $44 million 
from Great Britain (The Economist, 29 March 1947). A later agreement, signed on 8 July 1 b 

: es : : > Y 1947 by 
the Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Maximos, and the American Ambassador, made provision for the 
despatch to Greece of food, medical supplies, and other relief goods to the value of $ 50 million in 
lieu of UNRRA aid. 
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many of the rebels retreated and escaped; the Greek government com- 
plained that its army was too small to achieve decisive results; critics at 
home and abroad put more of the blame on the army’s tactics and leader- 
ship. The communists retaliated with an attack on Florina, possibly 
designed as a curtain-raiser to the coming discussions in the Security 
Council; in July a force from Albania attacked Konitsa, and this invasion 
was followed by a second directed against Janina. After an attack on 
Naoussa in Macedonia in August alarm in American circles led to reports 
that three American divisions were ready in Italy to go to Greece, while 
on the other side communist elation produced reports of the impending 
establishment of a rival Greek government. The government in Athens 
fell in September and Mr. Sophoulis, who had consistently refused to be 
anything except Prime Minister, formed a coalition.! A new amnesty was 
offered to the rank and file of the rebels in November, and when this 
failed, military operations were resumed in earnest. 

The first report on the operation of the Greco-Turkish Aid Act was 
presented to Congress on 10 November 1947 together with a message from 
the President. The report covered the period which ended on 30 Septem- 
ber. It showed that part of the funds designed for civil purposes had been 
diverted to combating the rebellion, and that for this reason, and also 
because of drought and a rise in prices in the U.S.A., the original estimate 
of the total required would have to be raised. $159 million had been set 
aside for the fighting services; $40 million had been allocated to the relief 
of indigence (the President reported that 1-4 million persons were indigent 
out of a population of about 7:5 million); and $23 million had been 
devoted to transport facilities—making a total of $222 million for the 
months under review. On the credit side was the fact that Greece was 
still free and had a government of its own choosing, while in the President’s 
words ‘all the necessary elements for Greek recovery are now present 
and can begin to be operative once internal order is established’. This 


1 Mr. Sophoulis, a statesman of great though uncertain age (his birth having preceded the 
establishment of registers on his native island), took office on 5 September with the leader of the 
Populist Party, Mr. Tsaldaris, as Foreign Minister. Previous governments had been much criti- 
cized for incompetence and for recourse to despotic practices. Criticism on the latter count was 
misplaced, the failings of these governments belonging to the realm of nonfeasance rather than to 
that of misfeasance. Weakness in Athens contributed its quota to the insurgents. After the 
liberation Athens had attempted to resume centralized remote control; schemes for administra- 
tive devolution remained schemes; justice did not appear to be done; corruption flourished; no 
new leader grasped the nettle. These, however, were contributory factors, aggravating a situation 
created by Moscow’s ukase. On the other side the rebels forfeited sympathy by their recourse to 
cruelty and by equivocating on the Macedonian question. 

It should be added that the question of Greek local government was an old one, wished on 
the modern Greek state by its British, French, and Russian sponsors when, over a century before, 
they had sent to Greece a German King, who tried to govern through German officials ignorant 
of the institution and tradition of organs of local government in Ottoman days. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, 23 November 1947, pp. 978- gYsummary of report, ibid. p. 979; 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1947, pp. 685-8. 
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proviso was of the essence of the problem, and it was recognized 
in Washington by the end of the year that the economic programme 
would have to be subordinated to a determined effort to stop the 
fighting; that this would cost much money; and that there could be 
no question of the cessation of aid in 1948 without throwing away such 
advantages as had been gained during 1947 as well as the whole of the 
policy of which the Greco-Turkish Aid Act was the expression. In 
November the number of American military advisers in Greece was 
increased, and the Secretary of the Army announced that American 
officers would be attached to the Greek staff and to operational 
headquarters down to divisional level. 

During this winter a new U.N. Committee arrived in the Balkans. The 
Security Council had had the war in Greece constantly before it during 
194.7! and had considered during the summer the report of its Committee 
of Investigation concerning frontier incidents. After the Council had failed 
to find resolutions which would both receive a majority of votes and 
survive the operation of the unanimity rule, the Greek question was 
removed from the Council’s agenda and referred to the General Assembly, 
which, after acrimonious debate, resolved in October by 41 votes to 6 to 
establish a United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans (UNSCOB).? 
Among the eleven states invited to serve on this committee were the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland, both of which refused the invitation. The com- 
mittee held a preliminary meeting in Paris on 21 November, proceeded 
to Athens, and then established itself in Salonica from 1 December.* It 
announced at the end of the year that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania 
were not co-operating with it. Interim reports were adopted on 31 Decem- 
ber 1947 and 10 January 1948 and a special report on abductions of 
children on 21 May was included in the final report, which was completed 
on 30 June’ and later brought up to 22 October by a supplement. These 

* During the periods 7-10 February, 28 March, 7-18 April, 12-22 May, 27 June-19 August, 
and 15 September. The report of the Committee of Investigation, appointed by the Security 
Council on 19 December 1946, was presented to the Council on 27 May 1947; U.N. Documents 
$/360 and S/360/(Corr. 1). 

7 U.N.: Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, Resolutions, pp. 12-14. 109 (II) ; Documents 
(R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 320. 

3 The other members were Australia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. 

* Members were able to cross the frontier into Bulgaria on 29 April. 

> U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Supplement No. 8. Report of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans (U.N. Document A/5'74). 

Terror was part of the Greek communist armoury. Atrocities became common, e.g. cruci- 
fixions of village priests, disembowelling, and other tortures. Neither side was wholly blameless, 
but whereas terror was apparently used by the communists cold-bloodedly and as a matter of 
policy, excesses on the government side were limited to isolated instances of loss of control 
occurring when flesh and blood could stand no more. These latter incidents were given much 


prominence in the press in the west, partly because there was a lurking sympathy for the genuine 
grievances attributed to some of the rebels and partly, too, because the Anglo-Saxons, hyper- 
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reports were considered by the Political Committee of the third General 
Assembly at the end of the year. Requests for a hearing made by General 
Markos on 24 September and on 10 October and sponsored in the Political 
Committee by Yugoslavia, were refused on 26 October by 50 votes to 6; 
a Polish suggestion to invite Mr. Porphyrogenis, a Greek communist 
leader, to attend the committee was also defeated. 

The principal findings of UNSCOB were: that the Greek rebels received 
war materials and medical supplies from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia and were further assisted by wireless broadcasts from a station in 
Yugoslavia and by freedom to come and go across the frontiers between 
Greece and its neighbours; that this support for the rebels constituted a 
threat to the political independence and territorial integrity of Greece; 
and that a settlement was possible if all the governments concerned would 
follow the recommendations made by the General Assembly on 21 October 
1947 for the renewal of diplomatic relations, the drafting of conventions 
for the control of the frontiers and co-operation between the four govern- 
ments over the questions of refugees and minorities. UNSCOB asked the 
General Assembly to continue its supervision and to discuss methods of 


sensitive about those whom they were supporting, wanted to convince themselves that they 
were on the side of the angels, oblivious sometimes that civil wars do not breed angels. 

Two features of communist belligerence were particularly disgusting. The first was the abduc- 
tion of young girls between the ages of 15 and 18 to satisfy the carnal appetites of the rebels until, 
their usefulness exhausted by natural consequences, the girls were abandoned to misery, disease, 
and shame. When, early in 1948, recruiting for the communists was seen to have this among its 
objects, there was a panic migration from the northern provinces. 

At the same time began abductions of children between the ages of 3 and 14. The rebel broad- 
casting station announced that the satellite countries had agreed to take the children and bring 
them up as communists. The children were alleged by the communists to be starving and 
persecuted and in search of parents who had joined the rebel side (some of them probably were), 
but the majority seemed to have been taken with the object of spreading more terror. It was no 
answer for the communists to say that they were well cared for in their new homes, as indeed they 
may well have been. Greek protests were made to the United Nations on 28 February 1948 (The 
Times, 29 February) ; in UNSCOB on 1 March (New York Yimes, 2 March) ; in a message from the 
Archbishop of Athens to all Christians on 8 March (Daily Telegraph, 9 March) ; in telegrams from 
the Greek Foreign Minister to the U.N. Secretary-General and to UNESCO on 28 March 
(Manchester Guardian, 29 March) ; and in a statement by the Roman Catholic bishops in Greece on 
12 May (Greek Bulletin, 12 May). On 2 June the Greek government sent notes, demanding the 
return of the children, to the governments of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and (through the United Nations) Albania (Relazioni Internazionali, 3 July 1948, 
p. 478; Documenis (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 326). Poland denied on g June the presence of any 
Greek children (ibid. pp. 479 and 327); the Hungarian, Rumanian, and Yugoslav replies, dated 
respectively 8, 26, and 27 June, claimed that the children were refugees from Greek oppression 
(ibid.) ; the Albanian reply on 23 July was similar. The State Department and the Foreign Office 
issued statements in support of the Greek government on 24 June (Department of State Bulletin, 
4 July 1948, p. 25; Foreign Office News Bulletin, 24 June 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p- 327), and on 27 November the General Assembly of the United Nations passed a resolution 
condemning the abductions (U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Resolutions 193 
(III)C, p. 21; Department of State Bulletin, 12 December 1948, p. 722; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 329). In December the Red Cross was quoted by UNSCOB as estimating the number 
of abducted children as 23,696 (The Times, 3 December 1948). 
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securing the co-operation of the three northern governments. These con- 
clusions and recommendations found general support in the Assembly, 
though the Russian bloc opposed them and Australia criticized the Com- 
mission for having spent too much time investigating incidents and too 
little time investigating the possibilities of conciliation. The Political Com- 
mittee considered a great variety of resolutions. Eventually on 27 Novem- 
ber 1948 the General Assembly decided by 47 votes to 6 to continue its 
Special Committee and also passed without opposition a resolution calling 
once more for the renewal of diplomatic relations between Greece and her 
neighbours! and the negotiation of frontier conventions. In addition the 
President of the Assembly, the Secretary-General, and the chairman and 
rapporteur of the Political Committee of the Assembly started conversa- 
tions in the hope of mediating between the Balkan governments involved. 
These attempts were unsuccessful, the chief stumbling-block being the 
Greek refusal to accept as final the existing frontier with Albania. 

While these activities may have contributed to the enlightenment of 
public men and of public opinion, they had no appreciable effect on the 
course of the fighting. In Greece the decisive factors were American 
financial and military aid; Russian unwillingness to overstep the limits 
of American endurance and so produce an unmanageable conflagration 
instead of a local bonfire; improvements in the organization, leadership, 
training, and tactics of the Greek army; and the split in the communist 
ranks outside Greece, possibly paralleled inside Greece.? Of these factors 
the most remarkable was the caution manifested by the Russians, which, 
though it accorded well with the multiplicity of their other entanglements, 
did not correspond with the degree of fear which they inspired throughout 
Europe at that time. General Markos, in his jeremiad to Mr. Zachariades, 
apparently written early in 1948, complained of continued Russian failure 
to honour pledges and of repeated Russian excuses based on the delicacy 
of the international situation. From the Greek communist point of view 
the most grievous disappointment was the failure of Marshal Stalin to 
keep his promise to recognize the rebel Greek government, whose establish- 
ment was announced on Christmas Eve 1947.3 A prompt and sharp 


7 U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Resolutions 193 (III)B; Department of 
State Bulletin, 12 December 1948, p. 722. Relations of a kind existed between Greece and 
Yugoslavia though these, as UNSCOB found, were not normal. 

Albania made overtures through UNSCOB in May 1948, to which the Greek government 
replied that it was ready to negotiate a peace treaty. 

On 11 June 1948 it was announced in Athens that Bulgaria had informed the Greek govern- 
ment through the United Nations that it was willing to resume diplomatic relations. The Greek 
and Bulgarian Ambassadors met on 16 June but could discover no possible basis for agreement. 
On 10 November the Greek Foreign Minister announced that he was ready to resume relations. 

? General Markos appeared in his letter to Mr. Zachariades, cited on p. 177, n. 1, to be a 
communist Greek rather than a Greek communist, while Mr. Zachariades was presumed to 
be the latter. 

3 New York Times, 25 December 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 322. A constitution 
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warning against recognition from the American Acting-Secretary of State 
may have contributed to this disheartening silence. The rebel government 
failed to win an adequate capital and by February General Markos was 
reported in disgrace.?, On 2 June 1948 he was broadcasting an offer of 
peace,’ repeated on 14 July,* but Mr. Sophoulis now insisted on uncondi- 
tional surrender without negotiation. A new government offensive in the 
Grammos mountains, begun in June, achieved considerable, though not 
conclusive, results, but difficulties arose over high army commands (the 
Americans insisted in August on changes at the front), while in the capital 
the Prime Minister was faced with a strike of civil servants, sabotage by 
communists, a revolt in his own party, and the inability of the police to keep 
order in the Peloponnese. Although the centre of rebel resistance in the 
Grammos mountains was taken in August after most difficult fighting, 
many rebels were again able to escape across the frontier, and at the end of 
the year rebel bands were scoring minor successes in Macedonia and 
Thessaly; Salonica was shelled on Christmas Day. As Lieutenant-General 
Van Fleet, Chief of the U.S. Military Mission, intimated in a speech on 
28 November,5 it was impossible with the resources available to the military 
arm to prevent invasion and a recrudescence of rebellion. At the end of 
1948 the situation in Greece was still catastrophic for Greeks and satis- 
factory neither to Americans nor to Russians. 


3. From Coalition to Democratic Bloc 


The internal affairs of particular states do not lie within the compass of 
this volume save in so far as they affect the external relations of their own 
or other states. The application of this proviso is in each case a matter of 
some nicety. The rise of communism as a world force converted much of 
domestic party politics into matters of international significance. The 
overthrow of an internationally recognized government has ever been an 
international event, whatever its cause, and the Prague coup of February 
1948 belonged to this category;° but other less spectacular changes in the 
pattern of politics in the satellite states of eastern Europe also deserved 
and received the attention of all the world. These changes form the subject- 
matter of the present section. 

As already noted, all central and eastern Europe was governed by 


had been drawn up by the rebels many months earlier. Its provisions were broadcast on 15 and 
16 August 1947. 

™ Department of State Bulletin, 11 January 1948, p. 59; New York Times, 31 December 1947; 
Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 323. 

2 General Markos was not dismissed until January 1949. 

3 Relazioni Internazionali, 12 June 1948, pp. 434-5; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 324. 

4 Ibid. 31 July 1948, p. 540 and p. 325 respectively. 

5 New York Times, 29 November 1948. © See above, p. 153. 
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coalition governments at the beginning of 1947. If these coalitions were 
dominated by communists, this was due to the communist occupation of 
key posts and to the impression of immediate strength sedulously cultivated 
in neighbouring countries by Moscow. Save in Yugoslavia communist 
domination was not due to a remarkably high proportion of communists 
within the Cabinet, still less to popular suffrage. The communists, how- 
ever, had the power, and it was their policy at this time to share the 
appearance of power. 

The principal changes effected during 1947 and 1948 resulted from a 
rapid abandonment of this policy and a transfer of the substance and the 
appearance of power into communist hands, a transfer effected in most 
countries so rapidly and suddenly as would have suggested some measure 
of fear among communists, had these not already been known to be ruth- 
less in the execution of their designs. The chief partners in government 
with the communists were Peasant and Social Democrat Parties. The 
former, accustomed before the second World War to the chief place, were 
automatically suspect to communists; their leaders were removed from the 
political scene during 1947 by various processes, including that of judicial 
murder. The Social Democrat Parties were destroyed by a different 
technique. Though communists might with impunity alienate the peasant 
class (they could in any case hardly woo it with much success, especially 
in countries where Roman Catholicism was strong), they did not choose to 
risk forfeiting the obedience of the classes to which the Social Democrat 
Parties, as well as the communists themselves, looked for the bulk of their 
support. The communists therefore sought and found socialists who would 
co-operate with communists in the name of the unity of the working classes. 
Social Democrat Parties were split on this issue, and the communists with 
their socialist allies were able to expel the anti-communist socialists and 
then to amalgamate the purged Social Democrat Party with the Com- 
munist Party to form a United Workers’ Party. The dissident socialists, if 
they did not succeed in escaping abroad, were charged with treason, and 
their activities were linked in a series of trials with alleged subversive 
operations by inimical foreign Powers. The plots, whose successive 
discovery facilitated this process, bore at first an appearance of verisimili- 
tude, even, in some eyes, of praiseworthiness, but as the series lengthened 
the plots began to appear too true to pattern to be true to life. 

One result of this elimination of political opponents may have been 
unforeseen by the communists. It left the communist secular power face 
to face with the Roman Catholic Church. In spite of the trial and con- 
demnation in 1946 of Archbishop Stepina¢ on charges of war crimes, there 
were at the beginning of 1947 no sure signs that the communists either 
intended or desired immediate quarrel with the churches, whose adherents 
in the satellite countries were extremely numerous. Yet the next two years 
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witnessed many such quarrels as governments, inclined at first to be 
conciliatory, found that the churches would not agree to the basic demands 
for secular control of education and limitation upon the churches’ rights of 
political criticism. The Roman Catholic Church in particular, although 
it had had to accept similar arrangements on the first point in western 
Europe, was resolutely opposed to abandoning its schools to Marxist 
secular authorities tainted with atheism. Roman Catholic leaders were 
thereupon attacked for conspiring with the old order against the new, for 
sabotaging national efforts at reconstruction, and for treasonable corre- 
spondence with foreign Powers. Roman Catholics were not the only victims 
of this persecution. Many Protestant Churches were divided in their 
counsels between those favouring agreement on the lines offered by the 
state and others preferring resistance. In such cases the secular power 
used the same technique which it applied to Social Democrat Parties, 
suppressing the recalcitrant section before concluding an agreement with 
the purged remnant.! 

The dissolution of Peasant Parties, the purge and absorption of Social 
Democrat Parties, and the restriction of the activities of the churches, 
however, did not suffice to produce one-party states wholly and unquestion- 
ingly loyal to Moscow. The communists, having removed all rivals outside 
their ranks, discovered a certain impurity within. There were communists 
who, infected with the virus of nationalism, did not put the wishes of 
Moscow first. So Communist Parties had to be purged too and the new 
purge extended to leaders, among whom the most prominent victim by 
the end of 1948 was Mr. Patrasceanu. Marshal Tito, for whom a similar 
fate was intended, escaped it, but in the next year no communist leader 
followed Marshal Tito’s example, though a number shared the fate of 
Mr. Patrasceanu. 


(i) PoLAND 


In Poland the year 1947 opened with a general election, which was, in 
effect, on the one hand a campaign by the Democratic Bloc (the com- 
munists and their allies) to extinguish the Polish Peasant Party led by Mr. 
Mikolayczyk and on the other hand a struggle for survival by that party, 
a struggle vigorous and ingenious but hopeless. The election was held on 
19 January. Out of 444 seats 394 were reputedly won by the Democratic 
Bloc. The Polish Peasant Party was adjudged to have received 10 per cent. 
of the votes and 28 seats.2, According to Mr. Mikolayczyk his party 

! For relations between church and state see below, pp. 197 seqq. 

2 The remaining 22 seats were allotted as follows: Christian Labour Party 12, (rival) Polish 
Peasant Party 7, Progressive Catholic Party 3. The first had been taken over by the communists 
and the other two had been created by the communists. The device of creating new parties 


apparently similar to existing parties was also tried in the Russian zone of Germany in 1946 
when Christian Democrats and Liberals were wooed by decoys as well as by their natural leaders. 
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received 74 per cent. of the votes in spite of the most appalling difficulties ;* 
supervision of the elections was entirely in communist hands;? trials in- 
tended to vilify the Peasant Party were staged in Warsaw during the cam- 
paign;? spurious new parties with confusingly similar names suddenly 
appeared ;+ procedural obstacles were multiplied, telephones were put out 
of service, candidates and workers were arrested, imprisoned, tortured, 
and murdered ;' the ballot was not secret, the legal hours for voting were 
not observed, and after the close of the poll fresh ballot boxes filled with 
prefabricated voting papers were substituted for those used during the 
day;® the true figures were sent to Moscow and faked results were an- 
nounced on 22 and 28 January.” Mr. Bierut was forthwith elected President 
for seven years and he invited the newly elected secretary of the Social 
Democrat Party, Mr. Cyrankiewicz, to form a government.’ Mr. Miko- 
layczyk, who had been a deputy Prime Minister in the coalition govern- 
ment formed in June 1945, resigned his office immediately after the 
election and his party was not represented in the new government. 

The general tenor of these events was not a surprise, even though the 
details were perhaps more horrifying than most people had been prepared 
to envisage. As early as 22 November 1946 the American and British 
governments had presented notes, in which they expressed doubts whether 
the coming election would comply with the agreements reached at Yalta 
and Potsdam. Warsaw countered on 19 December’? by alleging breaches of 
those agreements; the British government was accused of giving official 
protection to subversive Polish émigrés, a charge denied in a further note 
from London on 15 January 1947.!' On 5 January Washington sent to 
Moscow and London identical notes based in part on a memorandum 
submitted on 18 December by Mr. Mikolayczyk to the American Ambas- 
sador in Warsaw,’ in which it was argued that the three Powers had both 
the right and the duty to intervene in Poland to secure free and unfettered 

1 S. Mikolayczyk: The Pattern of Soviet Domination (London, Sampson Low, 1948), p. 221, and 
see chapter xiv passim. 

2 Ibid. p- 202. = Ibid. Pp- 203-4. * Ibid. pp. 205-6. 

5 Ibid. pp. 207-13. ® Ibid. pp. 220-1. 7 Tbid. p. 222. 

8 Mr. Bierut was a veteran communist and sometime servant of the Comintern. Mr. Cyrankie- 
wicz was a communist for all practical purposes. He had succeeded Mr. Osubka-Morawski as 
secretary of the Social Democrat Party, because the latter was not deemed energetic enough in 
the service of Moscow and of communism. The post-war Social Democrat Party, refashioned by 
the Lublin régime, was noticeable for the absence of former socialist leaders who had either been 
arrested and taken to Moscow for trial or had escaped into exile. 

9 New York Times, 26 November 1946; The Times, 25 November 1946; Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1945-6, p. 882. 

‘0 The reply was addressed to the British government. No reply was received in Washington: 
New York Herald-Tribune, 22 December 1946. 

™ The Times, 16 January 1947. 

™2 Tdentical notes were handed by Mr. Mikolayczyk to the Russian and British Ambassadors. 


On 18 January 1947 Mr. Mikolayczyk delivered to the three Ambassadors a further note contain- 
ing a detailed account of the events of the intervening month: The Times, 20 January 1947. 
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elections.' A Russian reply of 13 January 1947 impugned American sources 
of information, in particular Mr. Mikolayczyk, and sought to justify 
proceedings in Poland on the grounds that the government in Warsaw was 
defending the country against criminal elements in the population.” 

This diplomatic barrage was without effect. After the election the western 
Powers were faced with facts which they were forced to recognize, while 
publicly expressing dissatisfaction. On 28 January 1947 the State Depart- 
ment issued a statement concerning the elections and accusing the Polish 
government of intimidation and other malpractices;3 on 4 February a new 
Polish Ambassador, presenting his credentials to President Truman, was 
told that his government had failed to keep its pledges;+ on the previous 
day the British Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs used similar 
language in the House of Commons.’ The American Ambassador in 
Warsaw, Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, declared that the election had been a 
travesty and on 31 March he resigned. His British colleague, Mr. 
Cavendish-Bentinck, was also replaced during the same month after the 
trial of Count Grocholski, who was accused of acting as an intermediary 
between the British Embassy and an illegal Polish underground organiza- 
tion. Similar charges were made during the year on various suitable 
occasions, of which the most notable was a trial in Cracow in August of 
seventeen persons (including five members of the Polish Peasant Party) 
accused of traitorously supplying information to Poles in London and to 
the American and British Ambassadors in Warsaw.°® 

In October 1947 Mr. Mikolayczyk fled after receiving information of 
his impending arrest, trial, and execution.? This was only one of many 
flights or attempted flights; on 29 October Mr. Cyrankiewicz announced 
that 35,000 persons had been prevented from illegally crossing the frontiers 
during the year.’ In February 1948 the Polish Peasant Party, now a mere 
ghost and purged of all adherents of Mr. Mikolayczyk, was admitted to the 
Democratic Bloc. In May it made a working agreement with the com- 
munist Peasant Party as a preliminary to the formation of a single Peasant 
Party to be safely ensconced in the Democratic Bloc. 

The Social Democrat Party was also extinguished during 1948. This 
party, in the form in which it had been revived after the expulsion of the 
Germans, formed part of the Democratic Bloc so long as it suited the 
communists to present the appearance of a coalition. However, in a 

I Soviet News, 17 January; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1947, pp. 637-9; Documents 
(R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 338. 


2 Ibid. 17 January 1947 and pp. 640 and 340 respectively. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, 9 February 1947, p. 251; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1947, pp. 709-10; Documents (R.LLA.) for 1947-8, p. 341. 

4 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1947, pp. 710-11. 

5 9 February 1947, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 432, coll. 1376-7. 

© Nine death sentences were imposed. 7 Mikolayczyk, op. cit. p. 267. 

8 Relazioni Internazionali, 15 November 1947, pp. 732-3- 
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speech on May Day 1947! Mr. Gomulka called for the fusion of the Social 


Democrat and Communist Parties. Large numbers of socialists were 
arrested; some were tried for treason. In November 1947 officials of both 
parties met to discuss a merger; in the following March the executive 
committees of both parties issued joint instructions for a merger, dissident 
socialists not daring to take a stand which would brand them as inter- 
national reactionaries. But formal proclamation of the merger, expected 
on May Day 1948, was postponed until December,” because it was found 
necessary to carry out preliminary purges of considerable extent in both 
parties.3 The resulting investigations reached up to Mr. Gomulka, who 
was not only the communist deputy Prime Minister but also a member and 
vice-chairman of the Cominform. In August 1948 he was said to be under 
arrest; he was certainly under suspicion. He was rumoured to have 
spoken in communist circles against the expulsion of Marshal Tito from 
the Cominform. A statement from the Communist Party on 3 September 
1948 referred to rightist and nationalist deviations. Mr. Gomulka re- 
canted, but was removed from his post of secretary-general of the Com- 
munist Party. President Bierut was brought back into the political arena 
to still the crisis by his prestige, but that such a step was deemed necessary 
betokened the seriousness of the situation in orthodox communist eyes. At 
the end of the year Mr. Bierut was placed at the head of the new United 
Workers’ Party. 


(11) CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The story of the Prague coup of February 1948 has already been told.+ 
Certain other events remain to be recounted. 

After the second World War, as after the first, the special problem of the 
relations between Czechs and Slovaks demanded attention. The Slovaks 
wanted government of Slovakia from Bratislava, reserving to a central 
authority in Prague only limited and specified functions. The Czechs on 
the other hand preferred a centralized state, though they were prepared to 
give to Slovakia a degree of provincial autonomy. In a speech on 16 
February 19475 President Bene pointed out to the Slovaks that separation 
from Prague could only mean subjection to Moscow; he added that there 
could be no federation in central Europe if there were Russians west of the 


T See New York Times, 12 May 1947. 

? A joint congress of the two parties, assembled on 15 December 1948, ratified the creation of 
the United Workers’ Party and elected a Politbureau of eleven under the chairmanship of 
President Bierut. Delegates from twenty-two countries (Yugoslavia was not one of them) 
attended. 

3 According to the communist Mr. Zambrowski, as reported in The Times on 22 December 
1948, 82,000 persons were expelled from the Social Democrat Party and 29,000 from the Com- 
munist Party. Mr. Zambrowski was a vice-president of the Seym and became a member of the 
Politbureau of the new United Workers’ Party. 4 See above, p. 153. 

5 New York Times, 17 February 1947. 
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Carpathians. Two circumstances accentuated the disagreements between 
Prague and Bratislava. The first was the post-war elections, which had 
been marked by a leftward trend in Bohemia and Moravia but by a right- 
ward trend in Slovakia. The second was the execution of Monsignor Tiso 
on 18 April 1947. 

From 1939 to 1945 Slovakia had been independent and prosperous. 
Monsignor Tiso was therefore popular. In 1944 a small rising had been 
suppressed by the Germans with the help of the Hlinka Guard. Since the 
insurgents wanted, among other things, reunion with the Czechs, this 
rising was later made much of by the Czechs and its suppressors were 
correspondingly condemned. After the war, and pending the introduction 
of a new constitution, Slovakia was governed by a National Council of 
fifteen, but Slovaks complained that no parties except the Slovak Demo- 
cratic Party and the Communist Party had a fair chance in elections. In 
these circumstances the Slovak Democratic Party triumphed and at the 
same time acquired a following of conservative, in some cases reactionary, 
Roman Catholics. A section of this party opposed the execution of 
Monsignor Tiso, and the execution served to make the victim a martyr 
and to inflame feelings both within Slovakia and between Slovaks and 
Czechs. The judge who sentenced Monsignor Tiso was removed from 
office by the Slovak National Council but was restored by the Cabinet in 
Prague. 

At a meeting in Prague in June 1947 between the chiefs of the four 
Czech and four Slovak parties which together constituted the Czechoslovak 
Cabinet Dr. Lettrich, the leader of the Slovak Democratic Party, was 
warned to watch his party’s course and membership. The contemporary 
purges in Hungary were regarded as relevant to the situation in Slovakia 
and so was a visit to Prague in June by the Hungarian communist, Mr. 
Rakosi. The air was filled with rumours of plots and counter-plots, cul- 
minating in September in allegations of a Slovak plot to overthrow the 
Prague government and assassinate President Bene’. Many members of 
the Roman Catholic section of the Slovak Democratic Party were arrested, 
together with a number of priests, nuns, and civil servants. Emigrés and 
foreign Powers were said to be involved. The Slovak Democratic Party 
said that the whole plot was a fabrication, and a majority of the Parliament 
in Prague stigmatized the arrests as an attack on democracy. Mr. Ursiny, 
a deputy Prime Minister and a member of the Slovak Democratic Party, 
resigned after his office had been searched at the end of October. 

On 31 October 1947 the Slovak National Council in Bratislava was said 
to have resigned. The Council consisted of nine Slovak democrats, five 
communists, and one other. The Slovak Democrats refused to resign, 
alleging that the resignation of the Council had been contrived by a trick 
in their absence. The Prime Minister, Mr. Gottwald, went to Bratislava 
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but failed to coerce the Slovak Democrats, and eventually, after further 
arrests, a new Council was formed, on which communist representation 
remained at five, but the Slovak Democratic Party held only six seats. In 
February of the next year these six were told by the communist chairman 
of the Council to resign, on the grounds that other members of their party 
had resigned from the Cabinet in Prague. Communist domination was 
thus secured in Bratislava at the same time asin Prague. Shortly afterwards 
the Slovak Social Democrat Party dissolved itself, recommending its 
members to join the Slovak Communist Party.1 The Slovak Communist 
Party was then merged in the Czech Communist Party, which had thus 
by the end of the year absorbed all social democrat and communist organi- 
zations in both parts of the Czechoslovak state and had, with the help of 
the left-wing socialist Mr. Fierlinger, achieved the political unification of 
the working classes. 


(iii) HuNncGARY 


Since the abolition of the Hungarian monarchy in January 1946, the 
Smallholders’ Party had provided both President and Prime Minister in 
the persons of Mr. Tildy and Mr. Nagy.? Thesecretary-general of the party 
was Mr. Kovacs, a member of the Hungarian Parliament. In December 
1946 the discovery of a plot against the government was announced 
and on 27 February 1947 the trial opened of a former Minister of Recon- 
struction, General Veress, and fourteen other persons. Attempts had 
previously been made to induce the Parliament to lift the immunity from 
arrest which Mr. Kovacs enjoyed as a member and to implicate him in the 
alleged conspiracy, but the Parliament refused the necessary action. On 
26 February, however, the day before the opening of the trial of General 
Veress, Mr. Kovacs was arrested by the Russians on charges of under- 
ground activities against the Russian forces in Hungary. Mr. Kovacs was 
not seen again. The Americans and the British, who were partners with 
the Russians in the Allied Control Council for Hungary, protested to the 
Russian Government and to the Russian vice-chairman of the Council and 
asked for a three-Power inquiry into the circumstances attending the 
arrest of Mr. Kovacs.* Meanwhile a purge of the Smallholders’ Party, 

* For the second time. A similar manceuvre was executed in 1945 but the Social Democrat 
Party was re-created in 1946 to enjoy a brief spell of independence. 

2 Mr. Tildy became President on 1 February 1946. He appointed Mr. Nagy Prime Minister 
on 5 February 1946. 

3 The trial ended on 16 April. Three of the accused were sentenced to death, but two of these 
sentences, including that on General Veress, were commuted. 

* By notes dated respectively 5 March and 7 March (Soviet Monitor, g March 1947; Documents 
(R.LIL.A.) for 1947-8, p. 329 and Observer, 9 March 1947) and answered respectively by notes 


dated 8 March and g March 1947 (Soviet Monitor, g March 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 


P- 3315; Soviet News, 12 March 1947; Department of State Bulletin, 30 March 1947, p. 584, and 
The Times, 12 March 1947). | 
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extending to members of Parliament and to Ministers, was in progress and 
the Cabinet was reconstructed despite opposition from some members of 
the Smallholders’ Party who acquiesced only when Mr. Nagy himself 
urged them to do so and threatened to resign. Further American and 
British notes of protest! were unavailing. The Russians replied that the 
offences of Mr. Kovacs concerned only the Russians and that Mr. Kovacs 
had confessed. 
Two months later a second crisis arose. In the interval it had been 
rumoured in Washington that the Truman Doctrine, announced on 
12 March 1947 during the exchange of notes concerning Mr. Kovacs, 
might be applied to Hungary. In May Mr. Nagy was sent to Switzerland 
for a holiday. While still away he was asked by his Cabinet on 29 May to 
return, because the Russians had produced further material relating to 
conspiracy and this material was said to implicate the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Nagy refused to return, and resigned. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Dinnyes, a compliant member of the Smallholders’ Party. Thereupon the 
American and British authorities, basing their requests on the statutes of 
the Allied Control Council, applied to the Russians for copies of the 
documents submitted to the Hungarian Cabinet.? In reply it was stated 
that the originals were with the Hungarian government and that no copies 
were available.3 The government of the U.S.A. stopped further Hungarian 
drawings on the credit of $15 million granted to Hungary and on 5 June 
1947 President ‘Truman described events in Hungary as a ‘terrible out- 
rage’. On g June the Russian representative on the Control Council 
announced that the alleged conspiracy was directed against the Russian 
army of occupation and was no concern either of the Council as a whole 
or of its Russian element. On to June a letter from Mr. Nagy to Mr. 
Acheson and the latter’s reply were published by the Russians in an attempt 
to prove Mr. Nagy’s guilt and American complicity. On the same day 
the British Ambassador in Moscow, calling on Mr. Molotov to draw 
attention to Great Britain’s right to share fully in the work of control in 
Hungary and to receive copies of documents of interest to the British 
government, was told that the British were interfering in internal Hun- 
garian affairs.5 On 11 June both the American and the British represen- 
tatives in Budapest protested in writing to their Russian colleague against 
! Dated respectively 17 March and 19 March 1947: Soviet News, 22 March 1947; Department 
of State Bulletin, 30 March 1947, pp. 583-4; Soviet Monitor, 21 March 194.7; Documents (R.I.1.A.) 


for 1947-8, p. 332. 

2 On 4 June 1947: Department of State Bulletin, 15 June 1947, p. 1161; The Times, 5 June 
1947. 
3 The Times, 7 June; Manchester Guardian, 9 June 1947. 

4 New York Times, 11 June 1947. 

5 Statement by the Minister of State in the House of Commons on 12 June 1947 (H.C. Deb. 
5th ser. vol. 438, coll. 1352-3). The British Ambassador saw Mr. Molotov again on 14 and 17 
June and there was a debate in the House of Commons on 19 June 1947 (ibid. coll. 2230-2343). 
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breaches of the Yalta agreement and against Russian interference in 
Hungarian affairs.' On 15 June a communiqué, broadcast from Moscow, 
denied that Russia had engineered the changes in the Hungarian govern- 
ment.? On 17 June Mr. Nagy issued a statement’ denying the existence 
of the whole alleged conspiracy and asserting that the Russians had inter- 
vened directly and had destroyed Hungarian independence. On 22 June 
the Hungarian government issued a White Paper,* which alleged that 
Mr. Nagy and other conspirators had been receiving Anglo-Saxon money 
for espionage and sabotage. 

The outcome, as elsewhere in central and eastern Europe, was a tighten- 
ing of the control of Moscow and of the Hungarian communists; a display 
of the impotence of the western Powers, to be marked and pondered by all 
in the satellite countries; and the further vilification and elimination of 
non-communist politicians. The Smallholders’ Party was in a state of 
disintegration.’ Elections were held on 31 August 1947, preceded on 17 
August by statements from the State Department and Foreign Office which 
alleged in diplomatic terms that the elections were being rigged.° The 
parties to the coalition won 271 seats and opposition parties 140. The 
Communist Party, with 100 seats, became the largest? and was immediately 
attacked by its allies of the Smallholder and Social Democrat Parties for 
having secured an undue share of the votes through the machinations of 
the Minister of the Interior, Mr. Rajk. The social democrats were only 
persuaded to maintain the coalition® after being asked to visit the Russian 
member of the Allied Control Council, while the left-wing leaders of the 
Smallholders’ Party were severely criticized by their party, which in 
November elected a new national committee: This was, however, a barren 
victory for the moderates, for the new executive of the Smallholders’ Party, 
when confronted with the possible formation of a coalition without their 


* Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1947, pp. 635-6; New York Times, 12 June 1947. These 
protests were rejected on 14 June: Soviet News, 17 June 1947; Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1947, pp. 636-7; New York Times, 16 June 1947; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 334. 

2 Soviet News, 17 June 194.7; The Times, 16 June 1947. 

3 New York Times, 18 June 1947. 

4 See Soviet News, 25 June 1947. 

5 At its conference at Debreczen at the end of June 1947 it expelled Mr. Pfeiffer, who formed a 
new party. Another former member of the party, Mr. Sulyok, expelled during 1946, also formed 
a new party, but dissolved it at the end of July 1947 on the grounds that the electoral registers were 
being falsified and that in other ways (particularly by abuse of the provisions of a law for dis- 
franchising fascists) the elections were being unfairly conducted. A third splinter from the Small- 
holders’ Party was the parting of Father Balogh, who left the Smallholders’ Party after Mr. Nagy’s 
resignation. 

° The Times, 18 August 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 337. 

7 Second place was won by the opposition party of Mr. Barankovics, the Independent Demo- 
cratic Party, a moderate Roman Catholic party. 

8 This question was debated at the Congress of the Social Democrat Party in September. Mr. 
Szakasits, who favoured continued co-operation with the communists, was re-elected secretary- 
general of the party. 
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party resigned and made way for the return of Mr. Dinnyes and his friends. 
This episode merely demonstrated the futility of supporting the right wing. 
Right-wing leaders of smaller parties were forced to flee the country. 
Mr. Pfeiffer, formerly of the Smallholders’ Party, fled when his secretary 
was arrested and proceedings were begun to cancel all the forty-nine seats 
won by his party.! Mr. Peyer, a former socialist leader, who had led an 
Opposition party in the elections, also fled after being deprived of his 
parliamentary immunity. At his trial in absentia in February 1948 the 
opportunity was taken to implicate American officials in conspiratorial 
activities laid to his charge. 

The campaign for working-class unity, started by the communists during 
the elections, caused violent debate within the Social Democrat Party, 
many of whose members resigned posts in government and party, some 
voluntarily, others not. Some socialists fled abroad; others found refuge in 
the Communist Party. When the Congress of the Social Democrat Party 
assembled on 6 March 1948 Mr. Szakasits proposed negotiations with the 
Communist Party with a view to a fusion of the two parties. In fact 
everything had already been arranged. The new United Workers’ Party 
was Officially brought into existence on 12 June. Mr. Szakasits was 
rewarded with the chairmanship, while Mr. Rakosi contented himself with 
the second place. When Mr. Tildy resigned the office of President on 
30 July 1948, Mr. Szakasits succeeded him as head of the state. At the end 
of the year the Smallholders’ Party carried out a number of purges but 
failed to keep its place in the penumbra. When the Finance Minister 
telephoned from Switzerland to say that he was not coming back, Mr. 
Dinnyes and two other Ministers were asked to resign. The place of Mr. 
Dinnyes as Prime Minister and as chairman of the Smallholders’ Party 
was taken by the even more amenable Mr. Dobi. Within a few more 
weeks Mr. Barankovics, leader of the largest opposition party, had fled to 
Vienna and his party had been dissolved, while the smaller opposition 
parties were admitted to the government bloc, which under the name of 
National Independence Front, and under the direction of its communist 
component, governed the country. 


(iv) RumantA. BULGARIA 


The course of events in the Balkan satellites was essentially the same. 
Rumania, like Hungary, had been an enemy state, and the allies had there 
similar rights as members of the Allied Control Council and by virtue of 
the Peace Treaty, but their attempts to assert these rights were fruitless. 
The outstanding event of 1947 was the arrest in July of Mr. Maniu, 
leader of the National Peasant Party, and his subsequent condemnation 

! He arrived in Vienna on 5 November 1947. His party was dissolved. 

B 2023 O 
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to penal servitude for life’ on charges of treason, plotted in collaboration 
with American and British agents. Other leaders of the party, among whom 
Mr. Mihalache was the most prominent, were arrested a few days before 
Mr. Maniu. These events were both preceded and followed by reports of 
mass arrests and deportations to concentration camps. 

Mr. Maniu, together with Mr. Bratianu and Mr. Petrescu,” had already 
in March 1947 invoked the aid of the American, British, and Russian 
governments under the Peace Treaty to put a stop to the intimidation and 
arrest of their supporters and to the suppression of their newspapers. Mr. 
Bevin expressed concern in the House of Commons on go April 1947.3 On 
30 May the American members of the Allied Control Council asked the 
Russian chairman to direct the Rumanian government to take ‘prompt 
corrective measures’, but the Russian chairman declined to proceed after 
receiving a Rumanian report, which denied that anything was wrong. 
Washington and London protested to Bucharest on 24 June;* on 12 July 
it was announced in Bucharest that these protests had been rejected.’ On 
6 August the State Department issued a statement and published a further 
note of protest.° Washington protested again on 14 November’ against 
the unrepresentative character of the government and widespread denial 
of human rights. 

Towards the end of the year the National Liberal deputy Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, Mr. Tatarescu, was forced to resign and was 
succeeded by Mrs. Pauker; on 30 December 1947 the King abdicated; a 
merger of the Social Democrat and Communist Parties was formally 
ratified by both parties on 21 February 1948; in elections held on 28 
March the government bloc secured 405 out of a total of 414 seats;? Mr. 
Petrescu’s Independent Social Democrat Party was dissolved and in May 
rumours of his arrest, long current, were confirmed. Communist domina- 
tion was thus rendered complete but apparently not harmonious, for 
rumours that Rumania was to become a Soviet Republic within the 
U.S.S.R. were accompanied by reports of thousands of dismissals from the 


* Commuted by reason of his age to solitary confinement for life. He was seventy-four. There 
was no capital punishment in Rumania. Mr. Mihalache suffered the same fate. 

? Mr. Bratianu and Mr. Petrescu were the leaders of the National Liberal and Independent 
Social Democrat Parties. The latter was formed by Mr. Petrescu in 1946 after a majority of the 
Social Democrat Party had resolved to collaborate with the communists. 

3 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 436, col. 1934. 

* Department of State Bulletin, 6 July 1947, p. 38; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1947, 
pp. 711-12. Manchester Guardian, 1 July 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, P- 343- 

5 Department of State Bulletin, 17 August 1947, p. 330. 

® Ibid. p. 329; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 345. 

7 Ibid. 30 November 1947, p. 995 and p. 346 respectively. 

8 Professor Parhon became head of the state. 

° The government bloc, the Popular Democratic Front, comprised the new United Workers’ 
Party, the Ploughman’s Front (led by Mr. Groza, the Prime Minister), the Rumanian Popular 
Party, and the Hungarian Peoples’ Union. 
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commissioned ranks of the army, the dismissal of the Orthodox Patriarch, 
and the arrest of the communist Mr. Patrasceanu.! These dismissals and 
arrests were followed in the autumn by trials, in which alleged American 
and British machinations again played a part, and by purges in the United 
Workers’ Party. 

In Bulgaria the trial and execution of Mr. Petkov were the principal items 
in the communist march to total power. The elections at the end of 1946 
had enhanced Mr. Dimitrov’s position. In February 1947, while the Peace 
Treaty was still unsigned, he said that he still favoured co-operation, 
provided other parties mended their ways, and that he had no intention 
of evicting the opposition from Parliament, though he could do so if he 
wished.? In June came the arrest of Mr. Petkov and of many others, and 
soon afterwards all opposition members were excluded from Parliament. 
The British government, which had already protested against the sup- 
pression of opposition newspapers as a breach of the terms of the Peace 
Treaty,3 inquired jointly with the American government about Mr. 
Petkov’s arrest; they were told that it was a domestic matter and that 
they should wait for the trial.4 Speaking in the House of Commons on 
11 June’ Mr. Bevin said that developments in Bulgaria were causing 
Serious anxiety concerning ‘the intention of the Bulgarian government to 
extinguish the last vestige of liberty in Bulgaria’. On the same day a 
statement from the State Department,® after recalling that the Yalta 
agreement had defined the responsibility of the three Powers ‘to aid the 
peoples of the former Axis satellite states to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems’, added that when Mr. Petkov 
faced trial, so too would the Bulgarian régime. 

The indictment against Mr. Petkov was published on 24 July 194.77 and 
the trial, in which the accused numbered five, began on 5 August. The 
gravamen of the the charges was the usual allegation of plotting against the 
state with American assistance. The four defendants other than Mr. Petkov 
confessed. Sentence of death was passed on Mr. Petkov on 16 August. 
The American and British governments immediately protested and asked 
the Russian chairman of the Allied Control Council to secure the suspen- 


t Mr. Patrasceanu was a veteran communist. He was Minister of Justice until February 1948, 
when he was dismissed. He was later expelled from the Communist Party. 

2 Soviet Monitor, 14. February 1947; New York Times, 13 February 1947. 

3 The British note was delivered on 3 June 1947 (The Times, 7 June). A reply of 10 June 
stated that the newspapers in question were undermining the state (New York Times, 14 June; 
Manchester Guardian, 14. June). A further British note on 1 July stated that this reply was un- 
satisfactory (The Times, 2 July). Further notes followed on 3 July and a1 July (Foreign Office 
Press Release, 22 July 1947; The Times, 23 July 1947). 

4 Department of State Bulletin, 14. September 1947. 

5 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 438, coll. 1058-60. 

© Department of State Bulletin, 22 June 1947, p. 1218; New York Times, 12 June 1947; Docu- 
ments (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 300. 

7 See Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 26 July 1947. 
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sion of a sentence which, if executed, would constitute a gross miscarriage 
of justice! When their Russian colleague replied? that this was an internal 
Bulgarian matter the two Powers disagreed. Both protested to the Russian 
and Bulgarian governments.3 The British note suggested three-Power 
discussions. Russian rejection of these approaches‘ produced further notes 
from Washington and London. On 18 September sentence on Mr. 
Petkov was confirmed by the Court of Appeal and on 23 September 1947 
it was carried out. On that day the State Department issued a public 
protest® and two days later the Foreign Office again protested in Sofia.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Petkov’s Agrarian Party was dissolved; many of its mem- 
bers escaped to Turkey and a small rump conformed. On 12 January 1948 
Mr. Dimitrov, angered by parliamentary criticism of his budget by Mr. 
Lulchev and afew surviving independent social democrats, warned members 
to beware lest they court the fate of Mr. Petkov and of others who had 
misplaced their faith in the Anglo-Saxons. During 1948 the Social Demo- 
crat and Communist Parties were fused; the agrarian rump leader, Mr. 
Gichev, was sentenced to imprisonment for life; the government bloc, the 
Fatherland Front, was reorganized as a single organization with a single 
programme; Mr. Lulchev was sent to prison for 15 years for treason and 
all his parliamentary associates were also imprisoned except one, who 
fled to Turkey. These trials included accusations of espionage on behalf 
of Turkey. A Turkish officer, arrested on the Bulgarian side of the frontier, 
was also tried as a spy and sentenced to death, but he was reprieved when 
Turkey threatened to break off relations. 


(v) YuGostavia. ALBANIA 


Neither Yugoslav nor Albanian politics provided sensations in these 
years equal to those in the neighbouring countries of Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. In Yugoslavia the principal trial during 1947 was that of 
the peasant leader, Dr. Jovanovié. Dr. Jovanovi¢ had been a supporter of 
of the People’s Front, but in 1946 he criticized its policy in Parliament. He 
was tried in September 1947 on charges of treasonable association with 
British agents and of seeking American and Greek help for a revolt in 


* Department of State Bulletin, 31 August 1947, pp. 429-30; Documents (R.L.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
Pp. 302. 

* Department of State Bulletin, loc. cit.; New York Herald- Tribune, 23 August 1947; Documents 
(R.L.1LA.) for 1947-8, p. 302. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, 7 September 1947, p. 481; New York Times, 27 August 1947; 
cf. The Times, 25 August 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, P- 303. 

* Department of State Bulletin, loc. cit.; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 304. 

° Department of State Bulletin, 14 September 1947, pp. 531-3; New York Times, 4 September 
1947. 

° Department of State Bulletin, 5 October 1947, pp. 702-3; New York Times, 24 September 
1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 305. 

7 The Times, 26 September 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 306. 
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Yugoslavia. He was sent to prison for nine years. There were also many 
other trials, basically for war crimes. They were used for attacks’ on the 
Vatican and the western Powers. In May 1947 the American government 
protested against the charge that a former chetnik leader named Mangovié 
had been concealed by the assistant military attaché. He had, in fact, been 
employed in the American Embassy with the knowledge of the Yugoslav 
government. He was executed. 

In Albania twenty-four persons were tried together in September 1947 
for plotting to overthrow the government. The accused were alleged to 
have had contacts with American and British diplomats. 

Thus all central and eastern Europe, except Austria and Greece, came 
to be ruled, through Blocs or Fronts, by United Workers’ Parties under 
communist control. With the exception of Marshal Tito the most important 
communists were reliable disciples of the Russian communist leaders. Pos- 
sible rivals in all countries except Yugoslavia were either in prison like 
Mr. Patrasceanu, or in disgrace like Mr. Gomulka, or unwittingly under 
the shadow of death like Mr. Rajk and Mr. Kostov. 


4. Church and State 


The dominant religion in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary since 
the Counter-Reformation had been the Roman Catholic; Yugoslavia 
contained a substantial Roman Catholic following and a somewhat larger 
Orthodox one, but neither community accounted for as much as half of 
the population; Rumania and Bulgaria were predominantly Orthodox; 
and Albania was largely Muslim, with an Orthodox minority twice as 
large as its Roman Catholic community. Muslims were numerous in 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria as well as in Albania. Only in Hungary was 
there a substantial Protestant minority.! 


1 More precisely: the proportion of Roman Catholics in Czechoslovakia and Hungary was 
approximately 77 per cent. and 66 per cent. respectively. In Poland a great majority belonged to 
the Roman Catholic Church, but no figure was available for the enlarged post-war Poland because 
the census of 1946 paid no attention to religion. The Polish connexion with Rome went back 
to the first Duke of Poland, Mieszko I, whose donation of Poland to the Holy See in the tenth 
century A.D. produced in more recent times a famous crux in documentary interpretation: for 
which see F. Dvornik: The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (London, Polish Research Centre, 
1950), Appendix V. 

The largest minority in any of these states was to be found in the Reformed (Calvinist) Church 
in Hungary, which claimed the allegiance of some 21 per cent. of the people. Lutheranism 
claimed a further 6 per cent., mostly among Germans. In Czechoslovakia there were about 8 per 
cent. Protestants; about the same number in the Czechoslovak Church formed by dissident 
Catholics after the collapse of the Habsburg empire; and something more than 2 per cent, 
Orthodox Christians. 

In Yugoslavia the Orthodox numbered about 48 per cent., the Roman Catholics 37 per cent., 
the Muslims over 11 per cent., and the Protestants less than 2 per cent. 

In Rumania and Bulgaria the proportion of Orthodox Christians was about 70 per cent. and 
84 per cent. respectively. Rumania contained in addition some ro per cent. Uniates and 8 per 
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Neither church leaders nor political leaders adopted a uniform position 
in all seven countries, nor was the struggle between church and state 
equally bitter throughout the whole area in these years. There were, 
however, certain general features. The state on its side was determined to 
secularize education and to keep the churches out of politics. The first 
issue, which did not in these two years include the suppression of religious 
teaching or the nationalization of ecclesiastical seminaries, was a clear one, 
but the reaction of churchmen varied, some regarding it as inherently 
reasonable and others taking the view that, whatever the intrinsic merits, 
it was in fact only the thin end of a wedge designed to destroy the whole 
influence of the churches and even religion itself. Distrust was increased 
by the second issue—the divorce of the Church from politics—since the 
implications of this were not clear and its application could be extended 
far beyond the real or imagined attacks on the government from the pulpit, 
which were for the time being its most concrete illustration. Both recent 
politics and long ecclesiastical tradition forbade the Roman Catholic 
Church to give up its schools or to accept limitations upon the circulation 
of pastoral letters or upon freedom of speech in the pulpit. Consequently 
offers of religious freedom, when coupled with a proviso against its abuse 
to the prejudice of the security of the state—an exception of which the 
state alone would be the judge—appeared to churchmen to be little more 
than a form of words. The plain fact was that neither side trusted the 
other and it was not therefore surprising that relations deteriorated, not- 
withstanding the apparently conciliatory attitude on the secular side at 
the beginning of the period. Governments might have wished to avoid 
quarrels with the churches, but in the absence of trust (even, perhaps, with 
it) it was impossible to produce mutually satisfactory solutions of the two 
vital issues of the control of education and the political subordination of 
the church to the state. 

In the struggle which followed the state had certain weapons over and 
above the usual material advantages which the secular power derives 
from its control of the executive, the legislature, and the judiciary. It was 
able, in addition, to represent the Vatican, traditionally regarded in the 
Habsburg successor states as an ally of the defunct imperial power, as an 
enemy of national progress and an outside power intent upon the over- 
throw of the government. Old charges that the Vatican had been tardy 
and lukewarm in its condemnation of German criminality and that priests 
and prelates had been guilty of collaboration were also raked up. Such 
propaganda must be assumed to have had some effect, however vigorously 


cent. Roman Catholics; Bulgaria some 1g per cent. Muslims and less than 1 per cent. Roman 
Catholics. 

In Albania the proportions were about 69 per cent. Muslims, 21 per cent. Orthodox Christians, 
and ro per cent. Roman Catholics. The two minorities were to a great extent concentrated in the 
south and north respectively. 
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it was denied, and in spite of the fact that many people besides churchmen 
desired to see the end of communist domination. On its side the Roman 
Catholic Church could count upon the passive loyalty of so great a part of 
the population of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary as to incline the 
the rulers in those countries to caution. Moreover, Roman Catholics 
derived strength from the fact that, unlike other Christians, they belonged 
to a community which extended beyond national frontiers. But in the short 
run the matters which culminated in the trial and conviction of Cardinal 
Mindszenty showed that the Hungarian government regarded this con- 
sideration as being of less account than the achievement of the two basic 
aims. The Hungarian rulers, at least, preferred to alienate a great part of 
the Hungarian people and to make a spectacular breach with the Church 
rather than to abandon the secularization of the schools or to allow to the 
Church an unrestricted right to criticize. 

The clash between church and state in communist countries was of wide 
significance. In 1947, particularly after the preliminary phases of the 
Marshall Plan and the struggle for Berlin, it was realized that American 
and Russian strength were pitted against one another in a struggle which 
might turn into a world war of almost unimaginable destructiveness. 
This struggle was not merely one of those contests for power, territory, and 
wealth, of which Europe had witnessed a number of examples in recent 
centuries. The rivalry between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. had also 
another note, called ideological, which gave to their quarrel the bitter, 
desperate, and serious character of a war of faiths. The rulers of Russia 
were communists and leaders of world communism. Many of those who 
felt themselves threatened by Russia, whether in their persons or their 
property, in the independence of their country or its territories, believed 
that they, too, must have and hold a faith in order to win a battle which, in 
their view, was at bottom spiritual rather than economic or political. This 
feeling coincided with, or maybe helped to form, a prominent interpreta- 
tion of the history of Europe, according to which western civilization had 
reached, in the medieval synthesis put together by the Roman Catholic 
Church, a level of excellence from which it had thereafter progressively 
receded by way of the demoralization of that church, the Protestant 
schism, the triumph in the nation state of secular over religious loyalties, 
the humanist elevation of man, and the advent of an age of machinery. 
The moral attached to this thesis was that western civilization could be 
saved from further disintegration and from external enemies only by a 
revival of the Christian religion in Europe itself and in Europe’s cultural 
appendages. Communist attacks on Christian churches and Christian 
teaching seemed to confirm this line of reasoning, and those attacks. 
tended therefore to be regarded as an eloquent and inevitable reminder of 
the nature of the struggle. Incidents which might otherwise have attracted 
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attention only in countries peculiarly attached, by tradition or by con- 
fessional political parties, to the concerns of the Vatican, assumed signifi- 
cance for all nurtured in western culture. 


(i) HuncARY 


Events in Hungary provided the most dramatic example of the clash 
between church and state in satellite Europe during the years 1947-8. 
These events culminated in the arrest on 27 December 1948 of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and in his subsequent trial and condemnation. 

The Roman Catholic Church, though deprived in 1894 of its privileged 
position as against other churches, retained considerable influence in 
Hungary by reason of the number of its followers, its wealth, and its schools. 
This influence was not unnaturally a source of disquiet to a non-Catholic 
secular government which affected to contemplate this power, whose 
sources lay not only outside the government but also outside the country, 
in much the spirit of Dunning’s motion in the House of Commons in 1780. 
The chief means available to the state for the curtailment of this power 
were the purchase or expropriation of church lands and the secularization 
of education. 

In March 1947 plans for educational reform had been prepared. They 
included revision and standardization of textbooks, administrative reforms, 
and the substitution of voluntary for compulsory religious instruction. At 
the same time Mr. Nagy’s government was negotiating with the Vatican for 
a concordat, but these negotiations were suspended after the resignation of 
Mr. Nagy at the end of May and the subsequent changes in the balance of 
power between the Hungarian political parties. —The communists were 
meanwhile attacking religion and the Church, and on 26 October the 
Hungarian Primate, Cardinal Mindszenty, sent to the Prime Minister a 
strong letter of protest! against the activities of communists, who were 
urging people with threats to join the Communist Party and were suborn- 
ing members of Roman Catholic organizations to act as spies. The 
communists on their side accused the Church of overstepping the bounds 
of permissible criticism and of attacking democracy.” 

In May 1948 the newly formed United Workers’ Party issued its pro- 
gramme, which included the nationalization of schools. The right of the 
churches to teach religion was to be preserved and religious seminaries 
were not to be taken over by the state. Salaries of school teachers were to 
be increased. Battle was joined by the Cardinal in a pastoral letter read in 

* Osservatore Romano, 14 November 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 406. 

? See, for instance, a speech on 12 November by Mr. Gerd, the communist Minister of Gom- 
munications (Osservatore Romano, 13 November 1947). Attacks on the Cardinal increased after 


the Vatican had broadcast in March a pastoral letter which he was unable to circulate in Hungary 
(Wiener Zeitung, 31 March 1948). 
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all Roman Catholic churches on 16 May.! Supporters of the nationaliza- 
tion of the schools and all who attended meetings of the educators’ union 
(membership of which was compulsory for teachers) were threatened with 
excommunication. On the broader front of a general improvement in the 
relations between church and state Roman Catholic leaders took up 
the position that reconciliation was desirable but must be preceded by 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Vatican, by permission 
to publish a daily Roman Catholic newspaper, by guarantees against the 
censorship of Roman Catholic books, and by freedom for the activities of 
religious organizations. Besides the question of the schools, which was a 
matter of internal politics and legislation, there was therefore simulta- 
neously a wider conflict, which was diplomatic and, the Vatican being a 
sovereign state, international. 

Mr. Ortutay, the responsible Minister and a member of the Small- 
holders’ Party,? began talks with representatives of the several churches in 
Hungary. The largest Protestant church was the Reformed Church, 
which was Calvinist in doctrine. Theleader of this Church, Dr. Ravasz, had 
resigned in April 1948 after a short interview with Mr. Rakosi. The 
Church, under new leadership, came to terms with the Minister and secured 
the exception of four of its schools from the nationalization law. In October 
Mr. Ortutay announced an agreement with the Calvinists (and the Unitar- 
ians, who had a certain following in Transylvania) under which the state 
guaranteed full religious liberty and made certain financial grants, while 
the Church promised loyalty to the state. 

The Lutherans were divided. Bishop Ordasz, the leader of those who 
opposed an accommodation, was arrested in September for offences 
against the currency laws and was sent to prison for two years. 

The struggle thus became one between the state and the Roman 
Catholic Church. The resolute and stubborn character of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, whose policy was said not to command in private the un- 
divided support of his followers, gave to the conflict a dramatic and 
personal flavour which it would have lacked without the Cardinal’s 
forthright and manifest assumption of unquestionable, undeviating right- 
ness. On 6 June 1948 a pastoral letter? strongly attacked the government, 
accused it of breaking pledges, and instructed the faithful not to read 
government newspapers nor listen to the government-controlled broadcasts. 
There were anti-government demonstrations in a number of villages, 
alleged by the government to have been caused by seditious preaching on 

l Four Years Struggle of the Church in Hungary (Zurich, Thomas Verlag; London, Longmans, 
1949), pp. 136-9; Osservatore Romano, 30 May 1948; The Tablet, 29 May 1948, pp. 341-2. 

2 Mr. Ortutay was Minister for Education and Religion in the governments of both Mr. Nagy 
and Mr. Dinnyes. 


3 Dated 29 May: Four Years Struggle of the Church in Hungary, pp. 148-9; Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 408. 
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instructions from the Cardinal. One priest, arrested and tried for sedition, 
pleaded guilty to superior orders. He was condemned to death, but the 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 

Cardinal Mindszenty wrote to Mr. Ortutay! offering to negotiate a 
reconciliation on three conditions: that nationalization of the schools be 
dropped; that Roman Catholic organizations recover their property and be 
allowed to continue their activities; and that a daily Roman Catholic 
newspaper be allowed to appear. On the first, now impending, issue the 
Cardinal would clearly admit no compromise. In a second letter to the 
Minister? the Cardinal repeated his offer and his conditions; in a third 
letter? he wrote that negotiations were possible if his first condition were 
granted. The communists, equally determined not to yield on this point 
in spite of evidence from demonstrations of feeling in the villages, retorted 
by accusing the Cardinal and his entourage of undue affection for the 
Habsburgs and of the intention to restore the land to the aristocracy. When 
it was apparent that the battle was lost, the Cardinal issued a pastoral 
letter commanding the bells to be tolled and masses to be said as the schools 
were taken over.* 

The Bill for the nationalization of the schools became law on 16 June 
1948. More than half the schools in Hungary were affected. The only 
concession made by the government was the insertion of a clause making 
religious teaching compulsory for two hours a week, instead of optional. 
This was presumably a concession to popular feeling and not to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. In his speech in Parliament Mr. Ortutay again 
expressed a wish to negotiate a reconciliation with the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ He also reminded his audience that that church had failed to 
protest against the Horthy régime, against Nazi atrocities, or against anti- 
Semitism. By putting the case for secularization with moderation and by 
probing the weak points in the Church’s record the Minister appealed to 
thousands of Hungarians who were not communists. Roman Catholic 
deputies who voted for the Bill placed themselves automatically under the 
ban of their church.® 

The Cardinal, true to his word, withdrew his offer to negotiate as soon 
as the Bill passed, but in July talks were in fact begun and the fait accompli 
seemed possibly to have cleared the way for an improvement in relations, 
despite the fact that in August the Cardinal was refused a passport to go to 
Cologne for the celebration of the seventh centenary of the founding of 
the first Dominican house in Germany. This lull ended after the re- 
assembly of the schools on 5 September 1948. A pastoral letter from the 

* On 19 May: Four Years Struggle of the Church in Hungary, pp. 152-3; The Times, 10 June 1948; 


Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 408. 2 The Times, 14 June 1948. 
3 Four Years Struggle of the Church in Hungary, pp. 154-6; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 410. 
4 Tbid. pp. 151-2. 5 Manchester Guardian, 17 June 1948. 


° Four Years Struggle of the Church in Hungary, pp. 153-4. 
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Cardinal asked parents to restore in the home the Catholic teaching 
banished from the schools;! it announced the establishment of new religious 
organizations to replace those whose activities had been interrupted. The 
tone of the letter was, as in all the Cardinal’s writings and utterances, 
strong, bitter, and angry. Former teachers in orders were forbidden to 
take the requisite oath to the state and so became ineligible for employ- 
ment. (Most of the lay teachers took the oath and remained.) 

On 14 September the Cardinal, putting into effect an order previously 
issued by him, suspended Father Balogh from his priestly functions because 
he continued his political activities. Father Balogh had in a series of 
weekly broadcast talks criticized the Cardinal’s intransigence. The ban 
on political activities by priests was an innovation; priests had in the past 
even been Ministers.? 

At the end of August Cardinal Mindszenty expressed his disapproval of 
the treaty with Czechoslovakia concerning the exchange of minorities. 
The Cardinal objected especially to the provisions depriving of their 
Hungarian nationality those Hungarians who remained in Czechoslovakia, 
and he intimated that the Czechoslovaks would not abide by the spirit of 
the agreement. This intervention in foreign affairs was considered by the 
Cabinet, and the government’s wish to be rid of this too troublesome priest 
may have been strengthened by this incident. Attacks on the Cardinal 
increased. He was accused of chauvinism and subservience to foreign 
imperial interests. In face of these attacks the bishops on 5 November 
1948 closed their ranks and expressed their unanimous support for, and 
thanks to, the Primate;* some of them had not thought his policy wise, but 
all now rallied behind him. On 15 November the Minister of the Interior 
announced that the Cardinal’s secretary had been arrested and charged 
with treason. There were rumours that the Vatican, alarmed by the 
turn of events and anxious to break the deadlock between the Cardinal 
and the Hungarian government, would summon the Cardinal to Rome. 
On 27 December 1948 the Cardinal was arrested. 

The day after the Cardinal’s arrest the government announced that the 
Cardinal had confessed to participating in a plot with western Powers to 
create a central European kingdom under a Habsburg monarch. After his 
arrest the Cardinal had scribbled and passed out a note denouncing in ad- 
vance as false any confession which he might be forced or alleged to make 
thereafter.’ 

The trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, together with Prince Esterhazy and 
five others, opened on 3 February 1949. They were accused of treason in 
1 The Tablet, 11 September 1948, p. 173; The Times, 6 September 1948. 

2 Cf. the case of Father Plojhar in Czechoslovakia, below, p. 208. 
3 Four Years Struggle of the Church in Hungary, pp. 173-8. 


4 Ibid. pp. 180-1. 
5 Ibid. pp. 188-9. 
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that they had plotted to subvert the existing régime and to replace it by a 
monarchy. Cardinal Mindszenty’s earlier solicitude for the safe keeping in 
Rome of the holy crown of St. Stephen was prayed in aid of this charge. It 
might not unreasonably be supposed that the Cardinal and others knew of 
talk in certain circles for restoring the monarchy in the event of war—war 
being at that time regarded as no unlikely event.t They were also accused 
of treason in that they had imparted information to representatives of the 
U.S.A., but it was not proved at the trial either that the Cardinal should 
not have talked with Americans or that, when he did, he told them any- 
thing which he should not have told them. There were additional charges 
of illicit trafficking in foreign currency. To all charges the Cardinal was 
now alleged to have confessed; he was said to be willing to recognize the 
republic and to help to bring about a reconciliation between church and 
state. He was sentenced on 8 February 1949 to be imprisoned for life.” 

The form of the confession attributed to the Cardinal suggested that the 
government was preoccupied with two things: the stability of the new 
régime and the acquiescence of the Roman Catholic Church in the new 
order. If counter-revolutionary elements were dangerously active the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy might be expected both to be aware of such 
activities and at least to sympathize with them. The trial of the Cardinal 
was a good opportunity to make a demonstration against the malcontents 
and to obtain the Primate’s blessing for the republic. Counter-revolution 
_ was also a good stick with which to beat the Church. 

More important was the second point: the acquiescence of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the new order. In a country like Hungary the opposi- 
tion of the Church might be formidable, and the Cardinal’s arrest was 
proof that his letters and sermons were doing the government much harm. 
Church and state had had a trial of strength over the secularization of the 


t See on this point and on the charges generally an article in The Times Literary Supplement, 18 
November 1949. 

2 A collection of Documents in the Mindszenty case was published in Budapest officially in January 
1949. The case for the Cardinal was presented in Four Years Struggle of the Church in Hungary 
already cited. 

Between 6 and 17 July 1950 there appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune and Figaro a series 
of ten articles by Laszlo and Hanna Szulner, Hungarian experts in hand-writing and in forgery, 
who, having escaped from Hungary, related how documents in the Mindszenty case had been 
forged by them in Budapest at the behest of the Hungarian authorities. The Cardinal’s confession 
of guilt was alleged by Mr. Szulner to have been genuine in that the handwriting was that of the 
Cardinal, but the writing was also alleged to give evidence of a mind disturbed by suffering. 

Mr. Szulner also stated (articles of 11 July) that Cardinal Mindszenty had been chosen as the 
principal victim in the communist attack on the Roman Catholic Church only after careful 
consideration. The Hungarian Cardinal was preferred to Archbishop Beran of Prague and to 
Monsignor Marton of Cluj on the grounds that he was more naive, politically less well-informed, 
and generally more suitable as a target for anti-clerical shafts. In the same articles Mr. Szulner 
alleged that the state trial of the Cardinal was held on Russian insistence, the Kremlin wishing 
to use it for propaganda against the Vatican and the U.S.A. Mr. Rajk, on the other hand, was 
believed to prefer having the Cardinal killed in a riot or shot while escaping over the frontier. 
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schools. The state had won. But the Church had refused to accept defeat 
and the Cardinal had made himself a mouthpiece of opposition too strong 
to be ignored. That the government wished to conciliate the Church for 
the moment may well be believed, if by that is meant an accord of live-and- 
let-live which confined all priests to their strictly departmental duties of 
conducting services and training their successors. But the Church did not 
take that view of its functions and Cardinal Mindszenty was not the man 
to compromise for the sake of a modus vivendi. 


(ii) POLAND 


Neither in Poland nor in Czechoslovakia did matters proceed during 
1947-8 to their logical extreme as in Hungary. In Poland the position of 
the Roman Catholics had before the second World War been regulated by 
a concordat of 10 February 1925,! which guaranteed the free and public 
exercise of the Roman Catholic faith, made religious instruction compul- 
sory in all state schools except écoles supérieures (the teachers were chosen by 
the state from lists submitted by the ordinaries), and permitted the Church 
to acquire, hold, and administer real and personal property for its own 
purposes. This concordat was denounced in September 1945 on the 
grounds that the Vatican had been pro-German and that the appointment 
of German bishops to Polish sees had constituted a breach of the concordat. 
Another grievance was provided by the Vatican’s recognition of the Polish 
government in London. Warsaw, however, appreciated the importance of 
good relations with the Vatican and made overtures for a new concordat. 
Church lands were untouched and Cabinet Ministers attended church. 
Emissaries visited Rome, and early in 1947 Cardinal Prince Sapieha, 
Archbishop of Cracow, also went to Rome. At the same time the Roman 
Catholic Church had no intention of turning a blind eye to what it 
believed to be evil, as was evidenced by a pastoral letter of Cardinal 
Hlond, Archbishop of Warsaw, who reminded the faithful in April, on 
the g5o0th anniversary of the martyrdom of St. Adalbert, ofancient struggles 
against paganism and modern struggles against atheism.” In September the 
archbishops and bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland, 
assembled in conference at Czestochowa, issued a letter complaining of 
state interference in religious matters, censorship, and pressure upon 
individuals to join political parties. ‘The hierarchy demanded the removal 
of restrictions on religious freedom and pointed to the impending threat to 
Roman Catholic schools. 

The government consolidated its own position in two ways. It told the 


1 British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, p. 835. 
2 Osservatore Romano, 5-6 May 1947; The Tablet, 26 April 1947, pp. 209-10. 
3 Cf. the similar Hungarian grievances, p. 200 above: New York Times, 1 October 1947. 
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Roman Catholics, in effect, to mind their own business and to confine 
themselves to the practice of their religion, and it cleared the ground for 
possible conflict by coming to terms with other churches. All churches 
were granted equality of status by law on 5 September 1947.’ Both these 
attitudes were characteristic of the policy of the secular power throughout 
central and eastern Europe, as it attempted to measure and counter the 
strength of its most considerable spiritual opponent. There was at this 
time a certain hesitancy, illustrated in December 1947 when the names of 
the Archbishops of Warsaw and Cracow were brought into trials of under- 
ground leaders, but the insinuations against these prelates were kept out 
of the press reports. 

On 29 December 1947 Cardinal Hlond left Warsaw for Rome. Basically 
his position was similar to that of Cardinal Mindszenty. The Church was 
unwilling to discuss a new concordat unless first given certain guarantees 
by the state, particularly in regard to church schools. The control of 
education was the crux of the matter; whatever conditions precedent were 
laid down by the Church, this would be among them. Other matters of 
prime importance were: the further training of children, all of whom were 
obliged between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one to belong to the state’s 
youth organizations; freedom to publish a newspaper; and civil marriage, 
which a draft bill proposed to make an essential preliminary to the religious 
marriage service. For his policy in these and other matters Cardinal 
Hlond was supposed to have received the approval of the Pope, by whom 
he was received seven times during January 1948. On his return to Poland 
he convoked a conference of forty bishops. 

On 23 May 1948 a pastoral letter from the two cardinals and all 
archbishops and bishops in Poland was read in all Roman Catholic 
churches.” It contained a strong attack on materialism and insisted on the 
importance of preserving church schools. The communist newspaper 
Glos Ludu stigmatized the letter as an attempt to sabotage the country’s 
reconstruction and hence unpatriotic. In Poland there was particular 
insistence on the theme that the Roman Catholics were failing in their duty 
to assist the work of reconstruction and were in fact hindering it by 
propaganda. 

In July Cardinal Sapieha went to Rome. (Communist propagandists 
did not fail to make the point that the Cardinal and Mr. Mikolayczyk were 


' The Times, 3 November 1947; New York Times, 3 November 1947. The chief sects not in 
communion with Rome were the Evangelical Reformed Church, the Old Catholics, and the 
Mariaviten. The last two, originating in lapses from Rome in the eighteen-seventies and in the 
early part of the nineteenth century respectively, had joined forces in 1946, but in April 1948 
the archbishop of the Old Catholics submitted to Rome. 

In April 1948 the head of the Orthodox Church in Poland, which counted some 300,000 
followers, was deposed by the President of the Republic, ostensibly for having a pro-German war 
record, substantially for opposition to Russia and to the Moscow patriarchate. 

2 The Tablet, 5 June 1948, p. 351; Osservatore Romano, 18 June 1948. 
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both received by the Pope during the same month.) One of the chief 
objects of this visit was probably to discuss the occasion recently given to 
the Polish government to revive the accusation that the Vatican was pro- 
German and anti-Polish wherever the interests of these two old enemies 
clashed. The Pope had, in a letter to German bishops, expressed concern 
over the fate of Germans driven out of Silesia,! and this letter had been 
translated into Polish and widely sold in shops and at bookstalls in Poland. 
It was also rumoured that the Vatican refused to recognize the Oder—Neisse 
line. By representing the international headquarters of Roman Catholicism 
as anti-Polish, the government hoped to gain sympathy for, or at least 
acquiescence in, further moves against Polish Roman Catholics, who could 
thereby the more plausibly be accused of helping the enemy during the 
war or of holding up post-war recovery. In August a prominent Roman 
Catholic journalist, Mr. Jaszenicki, acting-editor of the Cracow newspaper 
Tygodmk Powszechny and reputedly a mouthpiece of Cardinal Sapieha, was 
arrested for allegedly treasonable wartime activities. In Warsaw the editor 
of Tygodnik Warszawsky, Monsignor Kaczynski, who was connected in the 
same way with Cardinal Hlond, was arrested with a number of other 
Roman Catholics; he was released three days later. A further letter from 
all the archbishops and bishops, read in the churches on 31 October 1948, 
declared that the Pope had told Cardinal Sapieha that the Vatican did not 
question Poland’s frontiers, which were not a matter for the Church.? 
This letter also urged Roman Catholics to co-operate in the work of 
national recovery, but it was unyielding on the educational issue and 
exhorted parents not to send their children to schools where there was no 
religious teaching. Clearly there could be no agreement between church 
and state on the basis of a distinction between the things which were God’s 
and the things which were Caesar’s. Both wanted the children. Cardinal 
Hlond died in October 1948 and was succeeded by Monsignor Wyszynski. 


(iii) CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In the third Roman Catholic country, Czechoslovakia, things were 
different in the years 1947-8 in one important respect, the schools (except 
those in Slovakia) having been nationalized immediately after the war by 
the coalition government. The law provided for religious instruction 
where it was required by parents. When in December 1946 Monsignor 
Beran was consecrated Archbishop of Prague all the high officers of state 
were present, and relations between the secular power and the churches 
were comparatively untroubled during 1947. After the Prague coup of 
February 1948 the smaller religious communities quickly and publicly 


! The Tablet, 24 April 1948; The Times, 28 April 1948. 
2 Ibid. 6 November 1948, p. 300, and 2 November 1948 respectively. 
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accepted the changes. On 3 March 1948 the head of the Orthodox Church 
welcomed the new government and declared that politics were a matter for 
politicians.! On 15 March Bishop Novak, the head of the Czechoslovak 
Church, made a similar declaration of support.2 The Roman Catholics 
were more circumspect. Although the new constitution promised religious 
freedom, it also established a Commission on Church Affairs, to which 
priests could be denounced if they strayed over the borderline between 
religion and politics. The Roman Catholic Church was also concerned 
about the fate of its youth organizations, its finances (threatened by land 
reform) and the Communist Party’s invitation to priests to join its ranks. 
At a conference of bishops at Olomouc in May 1947 it was announced 
that no priest should be a candidate at an election or be a Minister without 
papal dispensation. This was sound canon law, though it was not 
unusual for priests to sit in Parliament and Cabinet. The bishops’ re- 
emphasis of the law was largely an attack on Father Plojhar, the Minister 
of Health, whose seat in the Cabinet and public pronouncements were a 
matter of embarrassment to the Church. Father Plojhar in fact ignored 
the warning, presented himself as a candidate for election to Parliament, 
was re-elected, and again became a Minister. He was thereupon suspended 
from his priestly functions for disobedience. 

In June Mr. Gottwald was installed as President of the Republic in 
succession to Mr. Bene’. A Ye Deum was sung in the Cathedral in the 
presence of the Archbishop, and the Archbishop and other church digni- 
taries waited upon the new President with formal congratulations. 

In August, however, another conference of bishops drew up a memoran- 
dum protesting against attacks and pressure on the Church.4 This 
memorandum was presented to the government and was read in all 
churches on the last Sunday of the month. Religious freedom, it protested, 
existed only on paper; speakers were muzzled; it had proved impossible to 
reach agreement with the state on outstanding questions. The state 
retaliated by arresting a number of priests who were accused of facilitating 
the flights of enemies of Czechoslovakia. The press increasingly attacked 
the Church as a supporter of the old order, while the Church feared that 
the government was bent on exploiting the Church’s financial difficulties 
by offering to pay priests in return for some measure of control over 

™ The Times, 4 March 1948. 

* New York Times, 16 March 1948. The Czechoslovak Church came into being after the first 
World War and consisted mostly of Roman Catholics who abandoned a church which was held 
to favour the rights and claims of the Habsburgs. The Czechoslovak Church numbered close on 
a million members after the second World War. The Orthodox Church claimed the following of 
not more than one per cent. of the population. 

On 28 April 1948 the German Evangelical Church was dissolved and its property divided 
among other churches. This was a consequence of the expulsion of the Germans. 


° The Tablet, 12 June 1948, p. 372. Cf. the case of Father Balogh above, p. 203. 
* New York Times, 30 August 1948; The Times, 31 August 1948. 
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appointments. The government was also believed to be contemplating 
placing restrictions on the circulation of papal encyclicals, on Roman 
Catholic newspapers, and on visits by priests to Rome. Archbishop Beran 
went to Rome in October. After his return he was excluded from the Union 
of Czechoslovak Fighters for Freedom, an organization formed by those 
who had served their country by resisting the Germans.! An article in the 
magazine Var on 29 December 1948 by the communist Minister for Educa- 
tion, Mr. Nejedly, closed the year on a provocative note by reminding 
the magazine’s readers that, with Roman Catholics looking to the Vatican 
and Protestants to other outside forces, there was an organized campaign 
against the state. 


(iv) YUGOSLAVIA 


The relations between the Vatican and the government of Yugoslavia 
had been embittered by the trial of Archbishop Stepinaé¢ for collaborating 
with the Germans. The Archbishop was sentenced on 11 October 1946 to 
16 years’ imprisonment. In January 1947 the Yugoslav government 
accused the Vatican in a diplomatic note of helping war criminals,? and 
after a series of attacks on Yugoslavia in Roman Catholic papers Marshal 
Tito threatened in June to break off relations. 

In August a party of American Protestant pastors paid a short visit of 
two weeks to Yugoslavia. Their findings that Archbishop Stepinaé ‘was 
not imprisoned without cause’ and that Yugoslavia was a land where 
religious toleration and respect for religious beliefs flourished did not 
convince many in the west, of whatever sect.3 Marshal Tito, who received 
them on 6 August 1947, told them that all he asked of priests was loyalty to 
the state; priests must be good citizens and the Church must keep out of 
politics. 

The accusation that the Church was hindering recovery was heard in 
Yugoslavia as elsewhere—for instance in an attack in August by Mr. 
Kardelj on the Slovene clergy. In the same month‘ disorders attending a 
confirmation service at Lanischie in the Yugoslav zone of Venezia Giulia 
resulted in the death of a priest, as a result of which a number of priests 
and others were put on trial and sentenced to varying terms of imprison- 
ment for having incited a mob to violence. 

In April 1948 the Roman Catholic Bishop of Mostar was arrested, the 


1 The Archbishop had spent the war in German concentration camps. 

2 New York Times, 1 February 1947. 

3 These pastors were accused by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Boston of being carefully 
selected vehicles for the propagation of lies. They were also said to be ignorant of the language, 
customs, and history of Yugoslavia. In a report which they issued in November 1947 they said 
that they thought a fortnight was adequate for the study of the one question which they had gone 
to investigate, since Yugoslavia was not a large country. Yugoslavia is one of the larger countries 
in Europe. + 24 August 1947. 
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first prelate of his church to be arrested since the trial of Archbishop 
Stepinaé. He was tried in company with some priests and nuns for having 
helped the ustachi. He was alleged to have pleaded guilty and was sent to 
prison for eleven years. 

Yugoslavia also found its pro-government priest in Monsignor Ritig, a 
deputy in Belgrade and a Minister in Zagreb. 

The Orthodox Church in Yugoslavia came under the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch Gavrilo. At the beginning of 1947 the Patriarch, recently 
returned from his travels, which included Dachau concentration camp, 
King Peter’s entourage in London, and the spa of Karlovy Vary, was 
honoured in Belgrade by a visit from Marshal Tito. Two days later the 
Patriarch visited the Presidium of Yugoslavia and that of Serbia. In 
March he encouraged priests to collaborate with the National Front for 
the good of the Church and the people. At the end of the year he issued a 
letter calling for co-operation between church and state to repair the 
ravages of war. In spite of these gracious gestures towards the régime a 
number of Orthodox priests was sentenced to prison for war crimes, 
including the Orthodox Archbishop of Serajevo, who, after having 
protested against existing conditions in Yugoslavia, was charged with 
collaboration with the Germans. 

The Orthodox Church was no less hostile to communism than any 
other Christian body, but it was inclined by its traditions to fight Satan in 
its own way. It was, moreover, particularly well acquainted with the 
problems posed by the victory of an anti-Christian secular power. From 
the beginning of the fifteenth century until times within living memory 
substantial parts of Byzantine Christendom had been governed by ‘thrice 
execrable’ Muslims. The Orthodox Church had in these trying circum- 
stances served its followers by serving the Sultan, and the results had 
justified those Patriarchs whose faith in the ultimate victory of the 
Christian cause had induced them to bend the knee and take the long 
view. 


(v) BuLtcariA. RUMANIA 


In both Bulgaria and Rumania a considerable majority of the popula- 
tion belonged to the Orthodox Church, but whereas Bulgaria had a sub- 
stantial minority of Muslims, Rumania had substantial minorities of Roman 
Catholics and Uniates. The Exarch of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, 
Stefan I, prided himself on being up to date,? and was accused by his 
enemies of being communist or pro-communist. In June 1947 a delegation 
from the exarchate called on Mr. Dimitrov and promised the Church’s 
support for the two-year plan. In April of the next year the Bulgarian 


' Appointed in January 1945. In 1947 he was seventy years old. 
2 Tribune des Nations, 2 April 1948. 
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synod recalled its bishop in New York, who was accused of anti-Russian 
activities there; the American Council of Orthodox Clergy declared that 
this was a manceuvre to secure the appointment of a communist bishop in 
New York. During the summer of 1948 there were reports of religious 
persecution in Bulgaria, including the profanation of consecrated places 
and a campaign to induce teachers and parents to cease giving religious 
instruction. The Church was accused of activities against the state; 
religious organizations for children were banned; and pilgrimages to the 
popular shrine at Rila were also banned, on the grounds that they were 
being converted into political demonstrations. 

In Rumania the Bishop of Jassy was elected Patriarch at the age of 
forty-seven in May 1948. Members of the Rumanian government attended 
his installation in June and the new Patriarch was generally believed to be 
very much a government man. He had the satisfaction of readmitting 
to the Orthodox Church the Uniate community, which had for two and a 
half centuries enjoyed the practice of the eastern rite within the western 
fold. In October 1948 five Uniate bishops protested to the Prime Minister 
against illegal anti-church activities by communists in villages and also 
against a campaign of violence directed against Uniate leaders.! It was 
then announced that the Uniate synod had decided to rejoin the Orthodox 
Church. In a note of protest on 23 October the Vatican claimed that the 
meeting which took the decision had not been representative of the Uniates 
and had included the Orthodox Patriarch and other high Orthodox 
priests. By a decree of 2 December the Uniate Church was dissolved and 
its property expropriated.3 This virtually completed the extinction of the 
Uniate Church established in 1596.4 

The Roman Catholics, who could not be disposed of by despatching 
them into a rival church, were persecuted in familiar manner. When in 
November 1947 the Roman Catholic bishops protested against a wave of 
political arrests, the Prime Minister retorted that they had not entered a 
similar protest against the proceedings of the pre-war dictatorship of the 
right. In a speech on 21 November’ the Minister of Finance, Mr. Luca, 


1 New York Times, 7 December 1948; 4 October 1948. 

2 Ibid. 24 October 1948; The Tablet, 6 November 1948, p. gor. 

3 New York Times, 4 December 1948. It has been argued that this action contravened Article 
3 of the Treaty of Peace with Rumania: Cmd. 70232, p. 80. 

4 The Uniate Church was formed by the Ruthenians or Ukrainians, as they have been variously 
called. Between the World Wars these people were to be found in the Ukrainian S.S.R., in 
Poland (Galicia), in Czechoslovakia (Ruthenia), in Rumania (Bessarabia and Transylvania), 
and in smaller numbers in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. There were also substantial 
colonies in the U.S.A. and in Canada. After the second World War the Ruthenian province of | 
Czechoslovakia, now called sub-Carpathian Russia, was ceded in 1946 to the U.S.S.R. 

The Uniate Church in Poland and, so far as it continued to exist after 1946, in Czechoslovakia, 
was persecuted and virtually eliminated. On 7 January 1948 Tass reported the liquidation of 
Uniates, and this was taken by Irish Press egg anlaty 1948) to imply a general massacre of priests. 

5 New York Times, 3 December 1947. 
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said that foreign imperialists were trying to use the Church against demo- 
cracy, that the Church was becoming a political organization instead of 
remaining a church, but that the people would not allow church schools 
to teach anti-democratic views. The Minister also said that all religions 
were equally permitted to function and that church lands were exempt 
from land reform. Under the new constitution, the draft of which was 
published on 6 March 1948,! religious liberty was guaranteed, but schools, 
other than religious seminaries, were to be taken over by the state. On 
17 July the concordat with the Vatican was denounced.” Ensuing legisla- 
tion, passed on 4 August,3 required all church officials to have Rumanian 
citizenship and to take an oath of loyalty to the state; required state 
approbation to the appointments of higher dignitaries; required communi- 
cations with co-religionists abroad to pass through a government depart- 
ment; required encyclicals and pastoral letters to be submitted to a 
Minister before circulation; banned confessional political parties; and 
secularized the schools. On 23 December Christmas Day and New Year’s 
Eve were declared to be no longer holidays.* 


5. Relations with the Outside World 


Various factors contributed to making the relations between the states 
of central and eastern Europe closer with the U.S.S.R. than with more 
distant Powers whose strength was less evident than that of Russia. 
Certain of these states had a tradition of friendship with Russia, notably 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria; but others, of which the chief was Poland, 
had an opposite tradition. All, however, shared one common feature. 
They seemed marked out by geography to be the victims alternatively of 
German and Russian expansion, whether the goal were Polish coal or the 
Golden Horn. At the beginning of 1947 their more recent experiences 
indicated that it was better to seek Russian protection against Germany 
than German protection against Russia. This was particularly the case 
with the two central states of Poland and Czechoslovakia, whose appalling 
vision of Deutschtum during the war was supplemented by the threats of the 
Germans who, expelled after the war from Poland’s new western lands and 
from the Sudetenland, left with promises to return in no friendly mood. 
Communist Parties were therefore not alone in requiring that the foreign 
policy of these several states be based on an alliance with Russia. 


* The constitution was proclaimed on 13 April 1948: Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations, iii. 
37-47. 
* Soviet Monitor, 19 July 1948. The concordat of 10 May 1927 provided for free and public 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion and gave the church the right to establish and maintain 
schools and the right to give religious instruction to Roman Catholic pupils in state schools: 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, p. 716. 


3 The Times, 6 August 1948. + New York Times, 24 December 1948. 
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Relations with the west were therefore necessarily secondary, but it did 
not follow that they must be bad. They soon became bad. An apparent 
desire in government circles to revive economic and cultural ties with the 
west did not survive the declaration of the Truman Doctrine and the 
presentation of the Marshall Plan. During 1948 governments from Warsaw 
to Sofia seemed bent rather on making life impossible for members of the 
staffs of western Embassies and Legations, who were in addition regularly 
implicated in the charges of treason and espionage brought before the 
various national courts. 


(i) CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia was the country avowedly cast for the role of link between 
east and west, and the Foreign Minister, Mr. Masaryk, was as likely as any 
person in Europe to succeed in playing such a part. The day after the 
signing of the-peace treaties in Paris Mr. Masaryk complained there of 
the persistence of German propaganda in the U.S.A. In an interview on 
the next day’ he stressed the importance of the alliance between Slav 
Moscow and Slav Prague, the ‘keystone’ of his foreign policy, but he 
welcomed every international agreement which did not conflict with 
existing Czechoslovak alliances or with Czechoslovakia’s obligations to the 
United Nations. A few weeks later he reminded the Parliament in Prague 
of the common fear of German aggression which united Czechoslovakia 
and France.? A year later, at a conference in Prague between representa- 
tives of Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, a few weeks before his 
death, Mr. Masaryk again emphasized the potential danger in Germany.3 
In a communiqué issued by the conference on 18 February 1948 the three 
states joined in deploring American policy in Germany, blamed the U.S.A. 
for failing to carry out demilitarization and denazification and for giving 
priority to German reconstruction, demanded recognition for the wartime 
role of their three countries, and urged general co-operation among all the 
wartime allies.* 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Gottwald, stressed, as might have been 
expected from a communist, Czechoslovakia’s ‘Slav’ policy of alliances 
with Russia and with Poland, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, in order to avert 
asecond Munich. In March 1947 he demanded the abolition of the power 
of German financial and industrial magnates and of the Prussian junkers.5 
He repeated the same views in September 1947.° In the same month Mr. 
Clementis, State Secretary in the Foreign Ministry and eventual successor 
to Mr. Masaryk, referred to Czechoslovak fears of revived German might.’ 


1 New York Times, 13 February 1947. 


2 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 23 March 1947. 3 Ibid. 18 March 1948. 
4 Documentation Frangaise, no. 846, 5 March 1948; New York Times, 19 February 1948. 
5 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 19 March 1947. ® Tagliche Rundschau, 20 September 1947. 


7 Telegraf, 7 September 1947. 
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He recurred to this theme six months later when Czechoslovakia, with 
other victims of German aggression, was excluded from the London 
six-Power conference on Germany.! That these countries should have no 
voice in the control of the Ruhr constituted a grievance which was not 
limited to Czechs or to communists. By this time, however, the eastward 
orientation of Czechoslovak policy had become an exclusive one. On 12 
December 1947 Mr. Gottwald said that Czechoslovakia was not an inter- 
mediary between east and west, nor in a middle position, but a firm 
supporter of the U.S.S.R.2 The Argus-eyed stance of Mr. Masaryk had 
been abandoned for one more befitting Polyphemus, and the aftermath 
of the Prague coup but emphasized the change.? Protracted negotiations 
for an alliance between Czechoslovakia and France led nowhere. On 
6 June 1948 Mr. Gottwald so far modified the dominant anti-German 
tone as to admit that there were some good Germans and that Czecho- 
slovakia could offer friendship to a ‘truly democratic’ Germany, but this 
gesture towards the land of Herr Pieck and Herr Grotewohl might be 
supposed to have been prompted by Moscow rather than by any native 
impulse. 

Relations with Great Britain were, on the whole, amicable during 1947. 
A delegation of Czechoslovak members of Parliament visited London, and 
the opening of a Czechoslovak film festival in London on 1 May was made 
the occasion for an exchange of telegrams between President Benes and 
Mr. Bevin. In the same month a delegation from the British Medical 
Association was entertained in Prague by the Minister of Health. British 
miners attended a commemoration of the tragedy of Lidice and a Czecho- 
slovak miners’ conference. In June invalids of the British Legion visited 
Karlovy Vary, and a street in Prague was named after King George VI. 
British business men on a visit to Prague were received by its Lord Mayor. 
Czechoslovak miners contributed to a fund opened for the dependants of a 
disaster at Whitehaven by working extra time and sending part of their 
wages to England. A cultural agreement,* unusual in British diplomacy, 
was signed on 16 June 1947, and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet danced in Prague 
in September. But thereafter there was a cooling. A projected visit by the 
Hallé Orchestra was cancelled after the coup, and British universities, with 
most other western universities, withdrew their acceptance of invitations 


* The Times, 18 March 1948. This fear of Germany was apparent also to the Archbishop of 
York when he visited Czechoslovakia in the autumn of 1947: see Manchester Guardian, 7 November 
1947. 

2 New York Herald-Tribune, 13 December 1947. Mr. Gottwald also made important speeches on 
4 June and 10 October 1947: Relazioni Internazionali, 5 July 1947, p. 446, and 1 November 1947, 
pp. 699-70. 

3 See speeches by Mr. Gottwald on 28 February after the coup and on 23 March after his 
appointment as Foreign Minister, these speeches reported respectively in Humanité, 29 February, 
and The Times, 24. March 1948. 

4 Cmd. 7263 (London, H.M.S.O., 1947). 
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to attend the six hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Caroline 
University. In October 1948 the office in Prague of the British Information 
Service was raided; Czechoslovak employees of the British Embassy and 
a member of the diplomatic staff were arrested, the last being released 
with apologies after an hour or two.! 


(ii) PoLAND 


The starting-point for Poland’s relations with the west was not, as in the 
case of Czechoslovakia, an intermediate position but, on the contrary, a 
pronounced partisan one compounded of hostility to Russia and friendship 
for France. This position was now reversed, and Poland was forced to 
depend on Russia for protection against possible German attempts to 
alter, by the pen or by the sword, the Oder—Neisse line. 

The traditional friendship between Poland and France, a friendship 
which extended beyond the confines of diplomacy to those of literature 
and art,? was interrupted during 1947 by incidents arising out of the 
existence in France of substantial and compact settlements of Polish 
miners, whose labour was equally attractive to the Polish and French 
governments.3 Agents of the Polish government tried to persuade these 
Poles to return to Poland and were so far successful that, despite Polish 
protests, the French government took steps to stop the activities of these 
missionary Poles. On 14 February* and 9 March 1948 the Polish govern- 
ment protested against the arrest of Poles in France and on 17 February an 
official reception at the French Embassy in Warsaw was boycotted by 
Poles and Russians. Though bad relations did not come to a head during 
1948, nothing came of a French project to revive the pre-war Franco- 
Polish alliance. 

Relations with the Anglo-Saxon Powers improved slightly after the end 
of the diplomatic battle about the Polish elections and the appointment of 
new Ambassadors in Warsaw,’ but the policy towards Germany was a 
stumbling-block quite apart-from any direction which Moscow may have 
sought to give to Polish policy. 

In May 1947 Mr. Gomulka stated that he hoped for better relations with 
the U.S.A., but that the U.S.A. must accept the Polish frontiers as fixed by 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements and must allow banks to make loans 


™ Sunday Times, 24 October 1948. For the communist version of the part played by American 
diplomacy in 1948 see above, p. 155. 

2 A Franco-Polish Cultural Agreement was signed on 19 February 1947; U.N. Treaty Series, 
vol. 12, pp. 95-107. ; te 

3 These Poles had entered France between the two World Wars, when the American immi- 
gration laws put a stop to Polish migration to the U.S.A. Before the second World War they 
numbered about halfa million. See an article in The Economist, 8 April 1950, and a letter in the 
same paper on 6 May 1950. 

4 New York Herald-Tribune, 15 February 1948. 5 See above, p. 187. 
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to Poland.! After the announcement of the Marshall Plan, however, a 
press campaign was started against the U.S.A. and this became so fierce 
that the American Ambassador was constrained to protest. In January 
1948 the Polish authorities announced that a Polish female diplomatic 
courier had been arrested and beaten by American military police in 
Germany; the Americans said that she had missed her train while her 
status was being investigated and was then handsomely billeted. In 
February the Polish government objected to broadcasts by the Voice of 
America, in particular to a broadcast of an article by Mr. Mikolayczyk. 
In April two American military attachés in Warsaw were arrested and 
held for several hours. In May Poles using the reading-room of the U.S. 
Information Service were stopped and questioned, and the Americans 
were warned that they were distributing literature which put Poles in 
jeopardy of the Polish law. 

On his way back from the Moscow Conference Mr. Bevin made a short 
stop in Warsaw and on 30 April 1947, in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons, he encouraged Poles in England to return to Poland.2? A 
Polish protest in May against British sanction for activities by Poles in 
London was met by a British reply that no organizations, but only private 
individuals, were concerned. On 19 June‘ the Polish Prime Minister told 
the Seym that Anglo-Polish co-operation was important for the peace of 
Europe. This gesture was followed by a particularly full attendance of 
Poles at a reception at the British Embassy on the birthday of King 
George VI, and was repeated in a message on 10 September to the British 
press by the Polish Foreign Minister, then in London.’ Mr. Modzelewski 
added, however, that he was worried by the raising of the level of German 
industry, which he interpreted as part of the Marshall Plan and a prelude 
to renewed German imperialism. On 7 October the Polish Embassy in 
London issued a booklet on ‘Poland, Germany and Europe’, emphasizing 
the German danger and the justice of Poland’s western frontier. 

Relations between the two countries permitted a visit to Warsaw by the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet in September; official Polish entertainment for 
representatives of the English theatre attending a Polish Shakespeare 
festival; and Polish government assistance for an exhibition of English 
graphic art in Warsaw in November. Early in 1948, however, anti- 
British articles began to be prominent in the Polish press, and protests 
against B.B.C. broadcasts were made at the same time as the parallel 
protests against the Voice of America. But there were minor differences 

* New York Times, 23 May 1947. In a letter published in the same paper on 31 May, Mr. 
Lane, the recently displaced Ambassador, argued against a loan if this were to be used by the 


Poles as evidence that the Warsaw government had the approval of Washington. 


? H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 436, col. 1931. 3 Cf. The Times, 3 May 1947. 
* Relazioni Internazionali, 12 July 1947, pp. 461-2. 
5 The Times, 11 September 1947. 
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between London and Warsaw which both countries wished to resolve— 
the return to Poland of Poles in Westphalia, the position of Polish children 
in Germany, Polish assets in England and in the British zone of Germany 
—and when towards the end of 1948 the Polish government proposed a 
commission to examine these matters the British government agreed.! 


(iii) YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia had two frontier problems which caused friction between 
Belgrade and western capitals. The exchanges between Belgrade and 
Rome over the appointment of a Governor for the Free Territory of Trieste 
and the Yugoslav complaints about Anglo-American administration of 
Zone A of the territory have already been mentioned.? A second frontier 
problem concerned the Carinthian province of Austria. After the second 
World War Yugoslavia revived its claim to a part of Carinthia, a claim 
which had fared ill after the first World War. On 22 February 1947 a 
Yugoslav note to the Allied Control Council in Vienna complained that the 
British and Austrian authorities were permitting invasion of Yugoslavia 
from Carinthia.4 A second note complained of the colonization by 
Germans of areas alleged to be ethnically Slovene.’ There were many 
incidents, including murders, on the Styrian border, and the British 
Secretary of State for Air, visiting Belgrade in June, was reported to have 
asked Marshal Tito to put a stop to armed Yugoslav forays into Austria.® 
The western Powers adamantly opposed Yugoslav claims to frontier 
revision, and Moscow, which even before the quarrel of the Marshals had 
to consider the Austrian communists as well as its Yugoslav followers, was 
only lukewarm in support. Consequently, abandoning hopes of a cession 
of territory, Yugoslav propagandists promoted a new idea, that of an 
autonomous Carinthia within the Austrian state. After the breach between 
Belgrade and Moscow Austro-Yugoslav relations were allowed to improve.” 

Trieste and Carinthia were particular obstacles to good relations between 
Belgrade and the west. The war in Greece was another.’ In general, 


1 Generally on Polish foreign relations see also speeches by Mr. Cyrankiewicz on 29 October 
1947 (Relazioni Internazionali, 15 November 1947, pp. 732-3), by Mr. Minc on 25 March 1948 
(ibid. 12 June 1948, p. 434), and by Mr. Gomulka on 12 April 1948 (ibid. p. 338). 

2 See above, p. 120. 

3 Austria had been the home of the Grossdeutsch policy. Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs had 
learned to regard Austria as either an unwelcome master or a dangerous neighbour. 

4 Cf. Soviet Monitor, 24 February 1947; Wiener Zeitung; 23 February 1947; New York Times, 23 
February 1947. 

5 Cf. preceding footnote. 

6 The Scotsman, 1 July 1947. The Secretary of State presented Marshal Tito with a set of copies 
of Robert Adam’s drawings of Diocletian’s palace at Split. The Minister also opened an exhibi- 
tion of British books in Belgrade. A further cultural overture was made in March 1948 when an 
exhibition of English town and country planning was held in Belgrade. 

7 An account of the negotiations for an Austrian State Treaty will be given in the Survey for 


1949-50. 8 See above, pp. 177 seqq. 
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Marshal Tito’s foreign policy during 1947 and the first part of 1948 
followed the usual eastern line of emphasizing paramount friendship with 
Russia while angling for useful agreements with other countries, which 
were nevertheless at the same time subjected to a series of diplomatic 
pinpricks.! 

Speaking in Parliament on 31 March 1947? Marshal Tito acknowledged 
the existence of two rival forces, imperialist ruling cliques in the west on 
the one hand, opposing on the other the democrats, triumphant in the east 
but still suppressed in the west. He averred that Yugoslav friendship with 
Russia did not make Yugoslavia a satellite; such was not the Russian way. 
He accused the American Embassy of interfering in the internal affairs of 
Yugoslavia and he declared that Greece was being converted by the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain into an imperialist war base. In a statement to 
the Yugoslav news agency Tanjug on 7 August* he complained of American 
action in imposing an economic blockade to prevent Yugoslav recovery 
and he laid all the blame for the troubles in Greece on the Greek govern- 
ment. The State Department’s reply, dated 13 August, was followed two 
days later by Yugoslav complaints about the refusal of travel permits and 
the lowering by the U.S.A. of an iron curtain intended to conceal from 
Americans the truth about Yugoslavia.© On 27 September 1947 the Yugo- 
slav Ambassador in Washington announced that six eminent Americans 
had been invited by Marshal Tito to visit Yugoslavia and see for them- 
selves.7 None of them went. 

On 9 February 1948 the Yugoslav government returned to the charge of 
western aggressive militarism.’ Bases in Africa and the purchase of land 
in Spain and Portugal were added to the earlier allegations regarding 
Greece, Austria, and Trieste. In March there were complaints of American 
aircraft crossing the Yugoslav frontier without authority.? At a trial of 


? The more important of Marshal Tito’s statements on external relations were contained in 
speeches by him in Parliament on 31 March 1947 (Relazioni Internazionali, 19 April 1947, 
p. 265), at Zagreb on 25 August 1947 (ibid. 6 September 1947, p. 567), at Belgrade on 30 
September 1947 (ibid. 11 October 1947, p. 653), 31 December 1947 (ibid. 24 January 1948, pp. 
59-60), and 8 January 1948 (ibid 21 February 1948, pp. 111-12) and at Ljubljana on 16 Novem- 

~ ber 1948 (ibid. 27 November 1948, p. 790) as well as in his long speech to the Congress of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party in July 1948 (see above, p. 166). 

2 Relazioni Internazionali, 19 April 1947, pp. 265-6. 

3 The Anglo-Saxon Powers were similarly accused on 9 October 1947 of creating an imperialist 
base in Austria. New York Times, 10 October 1947. Hence, according to Belgrade, their refusal to 
hear Yugoslav views on the Treaty of Peace with Austria. 

4 Soviet Monitor, 9 August 1947. 

5 Department of State Bulletin, 24 August 1947, pp. 391-2; Documents on American Foreign 
Ras 1947, pp. 712-14. 

° The American refusal to grant permits for American citizens to go to Yugoslavia arose out of 
the shooting down of an American aircraft over Yugoslavia on 16 August 1946. 

7 They were Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Morgenthau, Mr. Stassen, Mr. Fosdick, Mr. Gunther, and Mr. 
Hanson Baldwin. 8 New York Times, 10 February 1948; The Times, 10 February 1948. 

° During these two years there were several incidents involving American or British soldiers who 
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chetniks in May allegations were made against employees of the American 
Embassy, including the assistant military attaché.! Soon afterwards the 
breach with Moscow and the possibility of invasion from Bulgaria and 
Hungary dictated a change of tune in Belgrade, but a report in November 
of the conclusion of a secret pact between Yugoslavia and the U.S.A. in 
September on the island of Brioni was denied by both governments and 
up to the end of the year the Yugoslav government was emphatically 
denying any westward trend in its foreign policy. Speaking in Parliament 
on 28 December 1948? Mr. Kardelj insisted on the Yugoslav claim to 
Slovene Carinthia, accused the Americans and British of using their 
position in Trieste to sabotage an Italo-Yugoslav rapprockement, and 
demanded four-Power control of the Ruhr in place of control by American 
and German capitalists. Mr. Kardelj also spoke in favour of better 
relations with Italy and of disarmament through the United Nations. 


(iv) Huncary. RumAntA. BuLcGARIA. ALBANIA 


The relations between the western Powers and the remaining satellite 
states served only to illustrate the process of lowering the iron curtain 
which, in the popular phrase of those days invented by Dr. Goebbels,3 
prevented normal intercourse after the manner of civilized states. Hungary 
was obliged after the war to attend first of all to the repair of relations 
with Russia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, but Hungarian Ministers also 
adverted from time to time to their desire for better relations with the 
west. In a speech in January 1947 the Foreign Minister, Mr. Gyéngyésy, 
included in a list of four objects of his policy the revival of economic and 
cultural ties with the west.4 In March there was discussion of a possible 


strayed across frontiers into Yugoslavia. In January 1947 five British soldiers returned to their 
unit after several unpleasant months in a Yugoslav prison. In March three American soldiers 
strayed over the Morgan line between zones A and B of the Free Territory of Trieste and were 
arrested. In July four more wanderers disappeared for a month. On 12 September both the 
American and British governments protested against the ‘unwarranted detention and mal- 
treatment’ of their nationals. In October a British patrol crossed the border and was nearly 
executed—see Daily Telegraph, 15 October 1947. In April of the next year an officer who had 
crossed the border was killed in a scuffle and thereafter British troops were held three miles 
behind the Morgan line. On this last incident see statements in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Bevin on 28 April, Mr. Mayhew on 3 May, and Mr. McNeil on 10 May 1948: H.C. Deb. 5th ser. 
vol. 450, coll. 396-8, 887-8, and 1715-16 respectively. 

tT See above, p. 197. 

2 Relazioni Internazionali, 8 January 1949, pp. 23-243; Glasgow Herald, 30 December 1948. 

3 There was some discussion concerning the correct attribution of a phrase which became a 
household one soon after the end of the war. Its use by Mr. Churchill (to whom, as a renowned 
maker of phrases, the paternity of happy linguistic orphans was as freely ascribed as was the 
paternity of their nineteenth-century predecessors to Metternich) set off a train of research which 
established Dr. Goebbels, Count Schwerin von Krosigk, and William Joyce as prior users and the 
first of these as the originator. 

4 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 8 January 1947. See also reprints of speeches by the same Minister in 
Wiener Zeitung of 22 March 1947 and Neue Ziircher Keitung of 14 May 1947. 
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English loan;! but an American credit was frozen after the dislocation of 
Mr. Nagy.” The revival of ties with the west, desired by Mr. Gydngyésy, 
was not facilitated by Mr. Rakosi, who in an interview accused the U.S.A. 
of helping reactionaries,? or by an incident in August when an American 
citizen was beaten up for uttering anti-democratic remarks.* In October a 
female secretary of the Associated Press in Budapest was arrested and in 
November that agency’s correspondent was expelled. In the same month 
a note of protest was delivered to the American government against the 
asylum granted to Mr. Pfeiffer,’ and an employee of the American Embassy 
was arrested, tried, and found guilty of currency offences. Mr. Dinnyes, 
however, told Parliament on 7 October 1947 that he favoured friendship 
with the west provided no attempt were made to alter the course set by 
Hungary,® and Mr. Ortutay was reported to be planning to open a 
Hungarian institute in London to help cultural relations.” 

The year 1948 opened with an American protest to Budapest and to 
Moscow against the abduction by Russians of two American officers from 
Hungary to Vienna.’ Broadcasts of the Voice of America were resented 
by the Hungarian government, which called them libellous and was accused 
in return by Americans of using terror to stop people from listening to 
them. In August the American second secretary was declared persona non 
grata and in September two American employees of a Hungarian sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company were arrested and expelled for 
political sabotage. Confessions made by them were alleged to have been 
extracted by force. In November the American representative of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Company and his British deputy 
were arrested for sabotage and espionage. 

The same sequence was evident in the affairs of Rumania. Speaking 
on 17 August 1947 Mr. Tatarescu, Foreign Minister and deputy Prime 
Minister, said that regional co-operation in the Balkans must not become 
regional isolation. Rumania needed agreements with the west as well as 
with the east.2 Soon afterwards Mr. Tatarescu was removed.!© The 
horizon of his successor, Mrs. Pauker, did not extend to the west. In her 
first speech as Foreign Minister, on 12 November, she emphasized the 
Russian basis of Rumanian foreign policy and vigorously asserted that 
Rumania refused to be reduced to vassalage by the Marshall Plan. A 
purge of the foreign service followed. 


™ Manchester Guardian, 31 March 1947. 

2 See above, p. 191. 3 New York Times, 29 July 1947. 

4 An apology was refused by the Hungarian government. 

5 Leader of a dissident group of the Smallholders’ Party. The Times, 24 November 1947. See 


above, p. 193. © The Times, 8 October 1947. 
7 Daily Worker, 17 November 1947. 8 New York Times, 12 February 1948. 
9 Manchester Guardian, 18 August 1948. tO See above, p. 194. 


11 Soviet Monitor, 16 November 1947. 
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In January 1948 the British Council was refused permission to begin 
activities in Bucharest and an exhibition of British photographs was 
banned. In March Mr. Groza was heard to whistle the other tune of 
friendship with the west, but thereafter it was heard no more. On 8 June 
the British representative of an oil company was arrested and charged 
with diverting funds;! further arrests followed in July. In September the 
arrest of four members of the staff of the American Legation occasioned an 
exchange of notes,” a statement by the State Department, and the recall 
of the alleged culprits. On 20 November the Rumanian government 
denounced the cultural agreement with France of March 1939 and closed 
the French Institute. The French government dissolved the Franco- 
Rumanian Friendship Association. On 7 December 1948 a Rumanian 
note demanded the recall of the American counsellor and military attaché 
on the grounds that they were engaged in espionage. The American 
government made a similar counter-demand three days later, though this 
was stated to be a coincidence and not retaliation.$ 

The Rumanian government also found it difficult to preserve friendly 
relations with a neighbour in the east. In September 1948 it demanded the 
recall of three officials of the Turkish Embassy who were said to have 
helped Rumanians escaping to Turkey. Ankara retaliated by demanding 
the recall of the Rumanian military and press attachés and the consul- 
general in Istanbul. 

Turkish relations with Bulgaria were also uneasy. In September 1947 
Mr. Dimitrov was reported to have said that Turkey was not a Balkan 
state, a remark interpreted in Turkey as a threat to Turkish Thrace. 
There were minor incidents on the frontier between the two countries ;+ 
flights of political refugees from Bulgaria to Turkey, followed by Bulgarian 
complaints and Turkish refusals to extradite the refugees; Bulgarian 
complaints about the treatment of the Bulgarian minority in Turkey;5 
accusations of espionage against the Turkish military attaché in Sofia and 
of espionage round Turkish consulates;® and an incident involving the 
shooting down of two Turkish aircraft.7 On 22 November 1948 the Turkish 
government threatened to break off relations when a Turkish officer was 
sentenced by a Bulgarian court. 

The British government recognized the Bulgarian government de jure 

? The trial dragged on during the summer and ended on 15 October with a sentence of three 
years’ imprisonment. The accused was released on bail in November. British diplomatic protests 
were answered evasively, or not at all. See further a statement by Mr. Bevin in the House of 
Commons on 16 June: H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 452, coll. 413-14. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, 26 September 1948, pp. 403-7. 

3 Ibid. 26 December 1948, p. 809. 

4 New York Times, 6 October 1947; Glasgow Herald, 22 November 1947; Neue Kiircher Zeitung, 
26 November 1947. 

5 Daily Telegraph, 14. September 1948. 

® Ibid. 28 May 1948. 7 Le Soir, 28 October 1948. 
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on 12 February 1947! but stated in a note its doubts whether the ‘past 
methods employed by the Bulgarian government to consolidate their 
power or the conduct of the recent elections had been in keeping with the 
spirit and intentions of the Yalta declaration on liberated Europe’.? It 
was hoped that recognition would lead to a state of affairs which the 
British government would find it easier to approve. The American govern- 
ment likewise advertised its misgivings but granted recognition on I 
October 1947 in order to show American interest in the welfare of the 
Balkan peoples, to send representatives to Bulgaria and receive information, 
and to protect American citizens.3 On 16 July of the next year the Ameri- 
can vice-consul in Sofia was arrested for hobnobbing with undesirable 
Bulgarians and two defendants in a political trial confessed to having acted 
as agents for the American government. Accusations against that govern- 
ment were denied by the State Department.* 

The French Minister was involved in an incident in March 1947. The 
Bulgarian government called in its currency. A female member of the 
Agence France-Presse and two members of the staff of the French Institute 
were stopped by Bulgarian soldiers as they were taking money into the 
French Legation. The Minister emerged and was threatened with a 
revolver. The French government reacted with energy. The Minister in 
Sofia protested; the Bulgarian representative in Paris was summoned to 
the Quai d’Orsay; negotiations for a commercial agreement were broken 
off; and two Bulgarian journalists were expelled from France. On 27 
March, three weeks after the incident, the French government publicly 
threatened further action if no amends were made.® As a result the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister expressed his regret in Parliament’ and the 
incident was closed on 10 April with the issue of a joint communiqué by 
the two governments.® 

Except in the case of Great Britain, western contacts with Albania 
were commensurate with the size of that country.? The case of the mining 
of a British ship in the Corfu channel on 22 October 1946, resulting in the 
loss of forty-five lives, was laid before the Security Council on 28 January 
1947. The British government claimed damages and an apology from 
Albania on the grounds that no mines should have been laid without 


' The Times, 13 February 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 300. 

2 Tbid. 

3 See a statement by Mr. Lovett, reported in the Christian Science Monitor, 2 October 1947; 
Department of State Bulletin, 12 October 1947, p. 746. 

* Statement published in the New York Times, 6 September 1948. 

5 Ibid. 16 March 1947. © Le Monde, 28 March 1947. 

7 Ibid. 11 April 1947. 8 Ibid. 17 April 1947. 

° In July 1947 the Albanian Prime Minister accused the American and British representatives 
in Tirana of preparing counter-revolution and espionage. General Hoxha also gave public 
expression to his views on foreign policy in a speech on 27 January 1948: New York Times, 30 
January 1948. 
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public warning. The Albanian government both suggested that the mines 
might have been laid by the Greeks or by the British themselves and 
disputed the right of the British vessel to be in the channel, since the right 
was one of innocent passage and the purposes of the British vessels had 
allegedly not been innocent. The matter came before the Security Council 
as a result of a request to the Secretary-General of the United Nations by 
the British representative on the Council on 10 January 1947. Discussions 
began on 28 January but were postponed until 18 February, pending the 
arrival of an Albanian representative. The Australian representative 
then suggested the appointing of a sub-committee to examine the evidence 
and report to the Council. This proposal was adopted by eight votes to 
none, the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Syria abstaining. The Australian, 
Colombian, and Polish representatives were appointed to serve as a sub- 
committee. Evidence was presented to them but it proved impossible to 
dispose of the case in this way and on g April 1947 the matter was referred 
by the Security Council to the International Court of Justice, the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland refraining from voting on this issue.’ Proceedings before the 
Court were formally begun by Great Britain on 22 May? and on 21 July? 
the Albanian government accepted the jurisdiction of the Court. Pre- 
liminary objections by Albania, presented on 9 December,‘ were considered 
by the Court between 26 February and 5 March 1948 and were rejected 
in a majority decision given on 25 March.’ Hearings on the substance of 
_ the case began on 5 November. On g April 1949 the Court pronounced 
judgement.® Albania was declared to have been responsible for the explo- 
sions in the Channel; Great Britain’s subsequent sweeping of the Channel 
was pronounced a violation of Albanian sovereignty; the question of 
damages was reserved. Albania submitted a note on damages on 1 July 
and Great Britain replied in writing on 1 August. The British claim for 
£875,000 was referred to two Dutch naval experts. On 17 November 1949 
Great Britain amended the claim to £843,947 and on 15 December the 
Court awarded to Great Britain the whole of this sum.” 

1 U.N. Document S/324. This was the first case to be brought before the International Court. 
In 1946 the British government had offered to submit its dispute with Guatemala to the court, but 
the latter government had not accepted the British suggestion: see below, pp. 490-1. 

2 International Court of Justice: Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents, 1949. The Corfu Channel 
Case (Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff), vol. i, p. 9. 

3 Ibid. vol. ii, pp. 25-26. 

4 Ibid. vol. ii, pp. g-12. (The Albanian note is dated 1 December, but referred to by its filing 
date of g December.) 

5 International Court of Justice: Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders, 1947-1948. 
Corfu Channel Case, Judgment on Preliminary Objections, pp. 15-29. 


© Ibid. 1949. Corfu Channel Case, Judgment of 9 April 1949, pp. 4-36. 
7 Ibid. 1949. Judgment of 15 December 1949, pp. 244-50. 


PART IV | 
THE CLASH OVER GERMANY 


1. Introductory 


Arter the defeat of Germany the first consideration of Anglo-Saxon policy 
had been the prevention of a third war of German aggression. In order 
to achieve this the British and American governments had envisaged 
a military occupation of Germany of considerable, though undefined, 
duration. But since this occupation could not be permanent and there 
could be no question of reducing Germany, still the largest European 
state, to a condition of everlasting vassalage, the occupation was not an 
end in itself but a means to an end. Before the end of the occupation 
Germany was to become a eunuch among nations, deprived by demilitari- 
zation of the power to assault others and deprived also of the wish to do so 
by the processes of denazification and re-education. Subject to having 
been rendered harmless, Germans should also be made comfortable and at 
ease among the nations. This latter consideration—freedom for Germans 
to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—was reinforced soon 
after the end of the war by humanitarian and by economic motives: the 
sufferings of surviving Germans cried aloud for alleviation, while the 
state of Europe as a whole demanded the restoration of Germany’s 
economic health. In particular the heavy cost of the occupation dictated a 
speedy reconstruction of Germany’s ability to make both ends meet with- 
out recourse to American and British taxpayers. Grappling with problems 
such as these, sea-girt Britain and distant America came to be ever less 
concerned with security against aggression from ramshackle Germany, 
even before mounting fear of Russia had begun to suggest the expediency 
of securing the goodwill of a country whose central strategic position was 
matched by a formidable military tradition. Germany therefore was 
required to become a law-abiding member of a united western family of 
nations, not only because peace and happiness were desirable in themselves, 
nor merely because European economics so required, but also because 
Germany might one day be a friend in need. The Anglo-French Treaty of 
Dunkirk, aimed against a revival of German aggression, seemed to be 
forgotten almost as soon as it was signed.! 

This gradual shift of emphasis in Anglo-Saxon opinion combined with 
two other post-war developments to make Germany a battleground 

t But it does not follow that this treaty was unimportant. Its existence could be used by the 
British to combat French arguments based on fears of a German military revival. And, designedly 


or not, the Treaty of Dunkirk stood in the line which broadened out to the Treaty of Brussels and 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 
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between east and west. The first was the disappearance of their common 
bond—a fear of Germany overriding all other fears. Though Anglo- 
Saxon statesmen remained wary of Germany and aware of the suscepti- 
bilities of their continental associates, yet their fear of Russia, both in the 
present and for the future, had become greater than their fear of Germany.' 
On the Russian side, too, fear of a hostile Anglo-Saxon coalition prevailed 
over fear of Germany. When early in 1946 General Walter Bedell Smith 
had his first interview with Marshal Stalin immediately after presenting 
to Mr. Shvernik his credentials as American Ambassador, he asked 
Marshal Stalin whether he really believed that Washington and London 
were forming an anti-Russian alliance. Marshal Stalin replied: yes.? 

The second post-war development which contributed to the clash be- 
tween the great Powers in Germany in 1948 was the fact that Germany 
was divided and had been divided since immediately after the end of the 
war. 

Russian policy may be supposed to have started from the same point as 
Anglo-Saxon policy: the prevention of a renewal of German aggression. 
The Russians, however, did not believe that Germany could not be made 
a vassal state. On the contrary, the methods used elsewhere in Europe to 
ensure subservience to Moscow by concentrating all effective power in the 
hands of a small group of loyal communists should be applicable in 
Germany, which had had in the past a Communist Party far stronger 
than any in eastern Europe, where authoritarian methods had only 
more recently acquired the sanction of familiarity. The Russians wanted 
therefore a single united Germany with a strong central government. 
Their policy met with considerable obstacles. In the first place there were 
the presence in Germany of the western Allies and the division of Germany 
into zones, the latter a circumstance fatal to the creation of a single German 
United Workers’ Party and a single Democratic Bloc or Front through 
which the communist minority might exercise power. Secondly, there was 
the determined and successful opposition of the German Social Democrat 
Party, under the leadership of Dr. Schumacher, to the fusion of the Social 
Democrat and Communist Parties. Thirdly, there was a contradiction in 
Russian policy-making itself, for the long-term aim of the political sub- 
servience of Germany ran counter to the distinct economic short-term aim 
of exacting retribution by way of looting and reparations. If this latter 
aim were pursued for the satisfaction of those in Russia (and in Poland) 
who were primarily intent on repairing war damage, it was impossible at 

! Fear of Russia did not, of course, suddenly appear in 1947. Fear, or at least distrust, became 
manifest immediately after the war—as witness, for instance, the strenuous competition between 
the Allies to find and appropriate German technicians. But the emphasis was at that time on 
collaboration, and the general atmosphere was one of optimism. Distrust and fear were covert for 


about two years after the German surrender. 
2 Walter Bedell Smith: Moscow Mission, 1946-1949 (London, Heinemann, 1950), p. 41. 
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the same time to please German communist leaders or to win for them 
German popular support. Moreover, fourthly, Russian support for Ger- 
man communists and, in particular, any suggestions for the creation of a 
sovereign German state were matters which gravely perturbed Warsaw 
and Prague. 

During 1947 and 1948 the division of Germany into two parts, a division 
which had long underlain the superficial division into four, became so 
obvious that it was accepted as a reality instead of being referred to as a 
possible future event to be avoided. The American offer and Russian re- 
jection of the Marshall Plan was the causa causans, though not the causa sine 
qua non, of this acknowledgement. The Marshall Plan also precipitated 
two consequential developments: a reproduction in miniature in German 
affairs of the drawing apart and consolidation of the two halves of Europe, 
and a clash—not repeated on a larger European scale—between the two 
sides. Four-Power control broke down; the western occupying Powers 
proceeded to amalgamate their zones and invited the Benelux countries to 
join their consultations on Germany; in Berlin, which belonged to no zone 
though it was situated within the Russian, an anomalous position gave 
occasion for a trial of strength in which Russian provocation failed to 
achieve its object; the Russians, abandoning all present prospect of a 
united Germany, pressed on with the conversion of their zone into a 
communist satellite state. 

Beginning on 1 January 1947 with the formal inauguration of the Anglo- 
American combined zone, events in and about Germany proceeded by 
stages to the promulgation, less than two and a half years later, of an 
Occupation Statute and a Basic Law, which established a new relationship 
between the American, British, and French governments on the one hand 
and a western German state on the other. Twice in 1947 the four Foreign 
Ministers tried and failed to agree on the drafting of a treaty of peace with 
Germany. Each failure was followed by an acceleration of the trend. 
towards the distinct development of a western and an eastern Germany. 
In 1948 six-Power discussions in London, from which the Russians were 
excluded, were matched by protesting meetings of eastern Foreign Ministers 
in Prague and Warsaw; and the long-delayed introduction of currency 
reforms in western Germany became the occasion for an unsuccessful 
Russian attempt, by threatening to evict the western Powers from Berlin, 
to thwart the intention to create a western German state. The blockade of 
Berlin and the counter-blockade of the Russian zone lasted until May 1949. 
_ When they were brought to an end the western German state was virtually 
in existence, an eastern German state had therefore become a foregone 
conclusion, and Germans in all parts, however much distracted by domestic 
problems of great difficulty, had learnt to know their potential strength in 
a discordant Europe. 
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This Part of this volume is not concerned with purely German problems 
nor with the administrative problems which confronted the occupying 
Powers. It is concerned to show in three sections the effect of the German 
situation on the relations of the occupying Powers with each other, with 
their neighbours, and with Germany itself. The first section deals with the 
failure of the occupying Powers to agree among themselves; the second will 
tell of the battle for Berlin; and the third will describe the contemporaneous 
evolution of two German states. 


2. Four-Power Disagreement 


At its third plenary session, held in New York in November and Decem- 
ber 1946, the Council of Foreign Ministers decided to appoint deputies to 
consider ‘questions of procedure with regard to the preparation of a Peace 
Treaty with Germany’.' It was hoped that the work of the deputies would 
pave the way for agreement at the next meeting of the Council on the 
terms of the most important of the peace treaties. The deputies? assembled 
in conference in London on 14 January 1947, when they were addressed 
by Mr. Bevin,’ and they deliberated together until 25 February. Most of 
their time was occupied in debating the extent of the participation: of 
countries other than their own and in hearing the views of those countries 
on the future of Germany. No agreement was reached on the former 
‘question, but the final report of the deputies embodied all the representa- 
tions submitted by various European and overseas allies.t Many of these 
pressed particular territorial or economic claims. Thus France wished to 
incorporate the Saar and secure possession of the port of Kehl, Russia to 
annex an area round Koenigsberg,> Poland to place the Oder—Neisse line 
beyond dispute, Belgium and the Netherlands to secure minor frontier 
adjustments and to promote traffic on the Rhine at the expense of north 
German ports, Norway to limit German trawling, and Greece to sell 
tobacco to the Germans. Most of the smaller victims of German aggression 
were also at one with Russia in seeking the largest possible amount of 
reparations as soon as possible. The smaller Powers were led by Australia 
in the assertion of their right to a full share in the business of peace-making, 
whereupon the Russians introduced the category of countries lately 

1 U.S.A. Department of State: Third Session of the Council of Foreign Ministers, New York City, 


November 4 to December 12, 1946 (Conference Series 93) (Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office), p. 11. 

2 M. Maurice Couve de Murville, Mr. Fedor T. Gusev, Mr. Robert D. Murphy, and Sir 
William Strang. 3 The Times, 15 January 1947. 

4 Documentation Frangaise, no. 569, 12 March 1947. 

5 At Potsdam ‘the ultimate transfer of the city of Koenigsberg and the area adjacent .. . subject 
to exact examination of the actual frontiers’ was agreed: Royal Institute of International Affairs: 
United Nations Documents, 1941-1945 (London, Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1946), p. 201. The name of the city was changed to Kaliningrad in 1946. 
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occupied by Germany and so deemed to be “directly interested’ ; only these 
should, in the Russian view, be members of the standing committee 
which would serve as a link between the four Foreign Ministers and allied 
opinion. On the kind of instrument to be prepared and the kind of German 
state to be created the U.S.A. received Australian and Canadian support 
for an intermediate policy of imposing a statute and postponing the 
preparation of a treaty to be signed by Germany, while the west generally, 
including the British Dominions, favoured a federal constitution for 
Germany as opposed to the centralized German state envisaged by the 
eastern countries and by Norway. 

The fourth plenary session of the Council of Foreign Ministers opened 
in Moscow on 10 March 1947. It closed on 24 April. The items on its 
agenda were: 


1. Report of the Allied Control Council for Germany: 
(a) demilitarization, denazification, democratization, economic 
principles, reparations; 
(b) establishment of a central administration; 
(c) liquidation of Prussia. 


Provisional political organization of Germany. 
Preparation of a German ‘Treaty. 

The American draft Disarmament Treaty. 

. Report of the Committee of Coal Experts. 


OMB w 


. Report of the Deputies on an Austrian Treaty.! 


In so far as it is possible to ascribe to the Foreign Ministers any overriding 
considerations among the many and complex issues in debate it may be 
said that Mr. Molotov was primarily concerned to secure reparations from 
current German production and allied agreement on the establishment of 
a strong central German government;? M. Bidault to obtain for France 
security and coal;3 General Marshall and Mr. Bevin to reduce the heavy 
financial burden of the occupation of Germany by advancing towards 
economic and political equilibrium in Germany. 


1 No Austrian treaty was concluded during this year or the next and the consideration of 
Austria’s external relations is left over for a later volume. 

Trieste was added to the Moscow agenda at a later stage. On 21 and 22 April the Foreign 
Ministers discussed the report of a four-Power financial commission which had visited the Free 
Territory in January and February. 

2 For the embarrassments in which these contradictory lines of policy involved the Russians in 
their dealings with the German communists and with Russia’s allies in eastern Europe see 
above, p. 225. 

3 Security meant chiefly international control of the Ruhr and a special régime for the Rhine- 
land. On coal the French policy was to get as much as possible as cheaply as possible at a time 
when production was low. The British and Americans, however, were concerned to see a high 
price charged for German coal. 
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The conference opened by agreeing with Mr. Bevin’s proposal to en- 
dorse the Allied Control Council’s decree abolishing the Prussian state, 
a decision remarkable for the speed and unanimity with which it was 
reached, but for little else.2 To the superficial student of German history 
Prussia has appeared to be the source not only of German aggressiveness 
but also of German beastliness, and the legal elimination of the plague 
spot might therefore on this hypothesis be accounted a gain for Europe, 
but some observers, whether on the whole friends of Germany or not, 
identified Prussia also with the German sense of discipline (by no means in 
itself an unpleasant characteristic, even though it could be manipulated to 
wicked ends) and with German traditions of honest and efficient adminis- 
tration. The blow aimed from Moscow at these German virtues was 
therefore inconsistent with the hope and aim of making Germany a true 
partner and friend in the councils of Europe. Unfortunately it was the only 
positive achievement of the Moscow Conference.3 

The historian, whether writer or student, might at this point succumb 
to the excusable temptation to pass quickly over the ephemeral and repeti- 
tive disputes which occupied the whole time and attention of the four 
Foreign Ministers during the next seven weeks, but the chronicler may not 
take such a stride. Accordingly the chief points from the discussions on the 
German items of the agenda are reviewed in the following paragraphs. 

After the liquidation of Prussia and an aside from Mr. Molotov on 
democracy in China the Council passed to demilitarization and denazifi- 
cation. Mr. Molotov complained to Mr. Bevin about 81,000 Dienst- 
gruppen in the British zone, alleging that these were military formations; 
about the existence of a Royal Yugoslav army; and about five former 
Nazis in prominent posts. Mr. Bevin explained that the Dienstgruppen were 
non-military units engaged in clearing roads, sweeping mines, and other 
repair work, and that they would be disbanded by the end of the year; 
that the Royal Yugoslav army had long since ceased to exist; and that of 


1 Military Government Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, no. 18, p. 488; U.S.A.:; Department 
of State: Germany, 1947-1949, The Story in Documents (Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950), p. 151; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 412. The decree for the dissolution of 
Prussia was signed by the four members of the Control Council on 25 February. 1947. 

2 Soviet News, 12 March 1947. The abolition of Prussia had certain administrative conven- 
iences for the British occupiers. 

3 Unless the agreement to repatriate all German prisoners of war by the end of 1948 be also 
counted a positive achievement. Each of the four Powers informed the conference how many 
German prisoners remained in its country. The figures given were: U.S.A. 30,976, all of whom 
would be back in Germany by June 1947; Great Britain 435,295, being repatriated at the 
rate of 17,500 a month (which would not see them all home until early in 1949) ; France 631,483; 
Russia 890,532. The last figure caused some surprise, since it had been estimated that there were 
from 2 to 4 million German prisoners in the U.S.S.R. M. Bidault offered to take a million 
German immigrants and suggested a conference in Paris before 1 July 1948. There was no 
agreement for the repatriation of Austrian prisoners in spite of an attempt by Mr. Bevin to have 
the matter. discussed. 
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the five Nazis four held no posts and the fifth had been cleared by a 
denazification tribunal. To counter-charges about Nazis in the Russian 
zone Mr. Bevin received no reply.!. These exchanges were only skirmishes 
of little significance except as illustrations of the polemical atmosphere of 
the conference. 

The first week was taken up with general statements which adumbrated 
all the main issues elaborated later. The first four days of the second week 
were devoted to economic matters: the principle of the economic unity of 
Germany, the permitted level of German industrial production, reparations, 
and the distribution of German coal.3 Mr. Molotov claimed that Russia 
was entitled by the Yalta agreement to reparations (for the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland) to the value of $10,000 million and that this debt was to be 
discharged partly by removing capital equipment and partly out of current 
German production over eighteen years. Neither General Marshall nor 


i Mr. Molotov’s complaints were made on 11 March (Soviet News, 13 March), Mr. Bevin’s 
reply on 12 March (Documentation Frangaise, no. 595, 9 April 1947, pp. 2-4; Documents (R.1.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 417). Mr. Molotov made a further statement on 13 March (Soviet News, 15 March 
1947; Documentation Francaise, no. 595, 9 April 1947, pp. 4-7). 

2 17-20 March inclusive. The Ministers returned to these topics on 1 April in the fourth 
week of the conference. 

3 It was on these issues that quadripartite control had begun to run into trouble in the early 
summer of 1946. 

4 Soviet News, 19 March 1947; Documentation Frangaise, no. 595, pp. 15-20; Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 427. At Yalta it was suggested by the Russians that Germany should pay by way 
of reparations $20,000 million, of which one-half should be allotted to the U.S.S.R. No agree- 
ment was reached on this subject and it was decided to establish a Reparations Commission. 
President Roosevelt suggested that this commission should take the Russian figure of $20,000 
million as a basis for its discussions, but he did not intend thereby to commit himself to this total. 
See James F. Byrnes: Speaking Frankly (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947), pp. 28-29, and 
Robert E. Sherwood: Roosevelt and- Hopkins, An Intimate History (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1948), p. 862, published in England as The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins (London, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1949), vol. ii, p. 851. The statement issued at the end of the Yalta Conference 
included the following paragraph on reparations: “We have considered the question of the damage 
caused by Germany to the Allied Nations in this war and recognized it as just that Germany be 
obliged to make compensation for this damage in kind to the greatest extent possible. A Com- 
mission for the Compensation of Damage will be established. The Commission will be instructed 
to consider the question of the extent and methods for compensating damage caused by Germany 
to the Allied countries. —The Commission will work in Moscow.’ United Nations Documents, 
1941-1945, DP. 144. 

This declaration was followed by the following agreement, embodied in the report issued at the 
end of the Potsdam Conference: ‘In accordance with the Crimea decision that Germany be 
compelled to compensate to the greatest possible extent for the loss and suffering that she has 
caused to the United Nations and for which the German people cannot escape responsibility, the 
following agreement on reparations was reached: 

1. Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be met by removals from the zone of Germany 
occupied by the U.S.S.R. and from appropriate German external assets. 

2. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the reparation claims of Poland from its own share of 
reparations. 

3. The reparation claims of the United States, the United Kingdom, and other countries 
entitled to reparations shall be met from the Western zones and from appropriate German 
external assets. 


4. In addition to the reparations to be taken by the U.S.S.R. from its own zone of occupation, 
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Mr. Bevin accepted Mr. Molotov’s claim.!' They contended that the 
Yalta agreement had in this respect been superseded by the Potsdam 
agreement, which mentioned no specific sum, and they were moreover 
profoundly opposed to allowing Russia to take income out of Germany 
at one end, while they were priming the pump at the other end to the 
extent of $700 million a year. They insisted that Germany must be 
treated as a single economic unit, as provided by clause 14 of the Potsdam 
agreement.?, While rejecting the Russian figure of $10,000 million, they 
were willing to agree to some reparations out of current production as 
soon as the German economy should be in balance, their own advances 
should have been repaid, and the occupation costs should have been met, 
which, as the Russians well understood, meant on the Greek Kalends. 


the U.S.S.R. shall receive additionally from the Western zones: (a) 15 per cent of such usable 
and complete industrial capital equipment, in the first place from the metallurgical, chemical, 
and machine manufacturing industries, as is unnecessary for the German peace economy, and 
should be removed from the Western zones of Germany, in exchange for an equivalent value of 
food, coal, potash, zinc, timber, clay products, petroleum products, and such other commodities 
as may be agreed upon. (bd) 10 per cent of such industrial capital equipment as is unnecessary for 
the German peace economy and should be removed from the Western zones, to be transferred to 
the Soviet Government on reparations account without payment or exchange of any kind in 
return. Removals of equipment as provided in (a) and (6) above shall be made simultaneously. 

5. The amount of equipment to be removed from the Western zones on account of reparations 
must be determined within six months from now at the latest. 

6. Removals of industrial capital equipment shall begin as soon as possible and shall be com- 
pleted within two years from the determination specified in paragraph 5. The delivery of products 
covered by 4(a) above shall begin as soon as possible, and shall be made by the U.S.S.R. in 
agreed instalments within five years of the date thereof. The determination of the amount and 
character of the industrial capital equipment unnecessary for the German peace economy and 
therefore available for reparations shall be made by the Control Council under policies fixed by 
the Allied Commission on Reparations, with the participation of France, subject to the final 
approval of the zone commander in the zone from which the equipment is to be removed. 

47. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of equipment subject to removal, advance deliveries 
shall be made in respect of such equipment as will be determined to be eligible for delivery in 
accordance with the procedure set forth in the last sentence of paragraph 6. 

8. The Soviet Government renounces all claims in respect of reparations to shares of German 
enterprises which are located in the Western zones of occupation in Germany, as well as to 
German foreign assets in all countries except those specified in paragraph g below. | 

g. The Governments of the U.K. and U.S.A. renounce their claims in respect of reparations 
to shares of German enterprises which are located in the Eastern zone of occupation in Germany, 
as well as to German foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania and eastern 
Austria. 

10. The Soviet Government makes no claims to gold captured by the allied troops in Germany.’ 
Ibid. pp. 200-1. 

! General Marshall spoke on 17 March (Department of State Bulletin, 30 March 1947, pp. 
564-7; Germany, 1947-1949, pp- 441-4; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 439), on 18 March 
(Department of State Bulletin, loc. cit.; Germany, 1947-1949, PP- 371-2), on 31 March (Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, 13 April 194.7, pp. 649-59; Germany, 1947-1949, PP. 445-7), and on 3 April 
(Department of State Bulletin, 13 April 1947, pp. 651-2; Germany, 1947-1949, p. 410; Documents 
(R.L.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 444). Mr. Bevin spoke on 17 March (Foreign Office Press Release, no. 11, 
19 March 194.7; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 424). Mr. Molotov made a further statement 
on 31 March (Soviet News, 3 April 1947). 

2 United Nations Documents, 1941-1945, p. 198. 
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They opposed the Russian and French proposal to re-establish the four- 
Power Inter-Allied Reparations Commission.! 

M. Bidault’s conditions for agreeing to reparations from current pro- 
duction were different.2, He wanted an increase in exports of German coal 
and insisted on a coal plan before he would agree to reparations from 
current production or to a change in the permitted level of German 
industry or to the economic unification of Germany. (On 21 April, during 
but outside the conference, the American, British, and French govern- 
ments announced that they had reached agreement on the question of 
coal.)3 M. Bidault also suggested a fact-finding commission and the im- 
mediate resumption of reparations from western Germany. 

For General Marshall and Mr. Bevin the key point of the economic 
discussions was the economic unification of Germany, and their principal 
difficulty lay in the political disunity of an occupied country divided into 
four zones. This division, originally conceived as a military convenience, 
had produced administrative, political, and therefore economic disintegra- 
tion; it was also a principal cause of the dependence of the western zones 
upon imported foods, a dependence which the Americans and the British 
were most anxious to reduce. Both the Russians and the French wanted to 
put a price upon their acceptance of the Anglo-Saxon desire for an econo- 
mic merger of the four zones. The Russians hoped thereby to stop the 
merging of the American and British zones and to secure the acceptance ~ 
of their claims to reparations. The French hoped to limit German annual 
steel production to 74 million tons. The British wished to raise German 
steel production to 11 million tons; the Americans also desired a rise, if a 
smaller one; and both General Marshall and Mr. Bevin therefore wel- 
comed Mr. Molotov’s suggestion of setting a new limit somewhere between 
10 and 12 million tons. Since Mr. Molotov believed that the new level 
ought to enable Germany to finance its internal needs, to pay for its 
exports, and also to pay reparations, there seemed for a time to be some 
basis for agreement on a four-Power economic policy for Germany. 

On 21 March the conference turned from economics to the political 
structure of Germany. Here the debate was chiefly concerned with the 
relative powers of a central German government and of the Lander.’ The 


? This Commission was never effective, and ceased to function after Potsdam. It is to be 
distinguished from the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency in Brussels, which determined the 
distribution of reparations received. 

2 Documentation Frangaise, no. 593, 5 April 1947, pp. 2-5. 

3 See below, p. 253. 

4 Steel over and above this limit should, thought the French, be produced in Lorraine, whither 
German coal should be transported for the purpose. 

5 The British point of view was expounded in a paper circulated by Mr. Bevin on 21 March 
(Foreign Office Press Release, no. 15, 22 March 1947), (for Mr. Bevin’s speech of 21 March see 
Foreign Office Press Release, no. 11, 22 March 1947) and in the important British memorandum 
of 31 March entitled: Supplementary principles to govern the treatment of Germany. This memorandum 
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Russians wanted a strong central government. The Russian interest in 
this solution has already been mentioned ;! at the Moscow Conference Mr. 
Molotov presented it as a means of securing a central German authority 
which would be able to fulfil the requirements put upon Germany by the 
Allies. Mr. Bevin’s plan was of a federal nature, since it contained provi- 
sion for two chambers (one of which would represent the Lander after the 
manner of the American Senate), and a Supreme Court with power to 
review the constitutionality of the acts of the central legislature. General 
Marshall and M. Bidault wished substantial power to reside in the 
Lander with the minimum of power to be accorded to the central govern- 
ment.2 M. Bidault envisaged a gradual constitutional process, beginning 
with the restoration of local governments, proceeding thence to the creation 
of a provisional central organization, and culminating only at the third 
stage in the creation of a central government. He considered that this 
third stage lay too far in the future to be profitably discussed at the Moscow 
Conference. It was agreed to set up central technical agencies as soon as 
possible, the French excluding the Saar from the scope of these agencies 
and reserving the question of the special status of the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land. These agencies were to deal with important economic matters, such 
as food, but since it was left to the Control Council to determine which 
matters should be dealt with by the agencies and which by provincial 
organs, there was more than a chance that the whole scheme would 
founder on disagreements in the Control Council analogous to the 
Ministers’ disagreements on the division of functions between the centre 
and the Lander. If the agencies did come into being, however, it was 
further provided that after three months a German advisory council 
should be established with the two objects of advising the Control Council 
on the activities of the various technical agencies and of preparing a con- 
stitution for Germany on the basis of directives from the Control Council. 
This advisory council would be followed in another nine months by a 
provisional German government. 


was intended to supersede the Potsdam agreement (Foreign Office Press Release, no. 13, 31 
March 1947; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 453). General Marshall explained his attitude 
in statements on 14, 21, and 22 March (Department of State Bulletin, 30 March 1947, pp. 569- 
713; Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 188-90). On 22 March Mr. Molotov and M. Bidault also fully pre- 
sented the arguments of their governments (Soviet News, 24 March 1947; Documentation Francaise, 
no. 685, 7 August 1947, pp. 36-38, and Documentation Frangaise, no. 685, p. 12, respectively. See 
also Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 449). The debate on these matters was resumed on 
2 April. 

? See above, p. 225. 

2 The western Allies had all started by favouring a federal scheme, the British and French 
because they believed that this would contribute to their principal aim of keeping Germany 
harmless, the Americans because their interpretation of their own constitution led them to 
believe that federation was a primary source of happiness and democracy. The British, however, 
gradually abandoned the federal idea as economic recovery in Germany took precedence over 
security, and demanded central control. 
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On 25, March the Foreign Ministers took up the third point of their 
agenda: the preparation of a German peace treaty.! The questions dis- 
cussed included: which countries should participate in the preliminary 
work and how; which should sponsor the Peace Conference; when the 
Peace Conference should be held; and whether Germany should sign the 
treaty. These questions had already been discussed by the deputies at 
length and without agreement. This process was repeated. Mr. Molotov 
and M. Bidault wanted the smaller allies to contribute in the working 
stages at the level of sub-committees only, restricting membership of the 
principal committees to the four. The Anglo-Saxons wanted the principal 
committees to be open to the eighteen other belligerents also. Russia 
proposed the addition of Albania and supported a British proposal for the 
addition of Persia; to the inclusion of the latter both countries were 
committed by a treaty of 1942. The British, however, opposed the inclu- 
sion of Albania and the French were unenthusiastic about Persia. The 
Americans then proposed that all belligerents should be admitted on equal 
terms, but Mr. Molotov persisted in drawing a distinction between allies 
whose armed forces had made a substantial contribution to victory and 
allies whose armed forces had not. Mr. Molotov also objected to China’s 
being one of the sponsors of the Peace Conference. 

The four were equally divided on the question whether Germany should 
sign the treaty, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Bevin being for and General 
Marshall and M. Bidault against. General Marshall suggested, in place 
of a treaty, a statute to be included in the German constitution, prescribing 
certain rules and giving the Allies power to insist, if necessary by force, on 
the observance of those rules. 

The question of the frontiers of the German state was not reached until 
the second half of the fifth week of the conference. The new German-— 
Polish frontier was the main bone of contention, the Russians maintaining 
that it had been irrevocably fixed at Potsdam, the Anglo-Saxons insisting 
that the Potsdam arrangement had been merely provisional and too 
generous to Poland.? It was left to M. Bidault to point out that, though he 
agreed with the Anglo-Saxon interpretation of the Potsdam agreement, 
there was no way of making the Poles restore any part of their new gains 


? The discussion was continued on 26 and 28 March and resumed on 14 April. 

2 It was discussed on g, 10, and 11 April. 

3 At Potsdam ‘the three heads of Government [agreed] that, pending the final determination 
of Poland’s western frontier, the former German territories east of a line running from the Baltic 
sea immediately west of Swinemunde, and thence along the Oder River to the confluence of the 
western Neisse River and along the western Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontier, including the 
portion of East Prussia not placed under the administration of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in accordance with the understanding reached at this conference and including the 
area of the former free city of Danzig, shall be under the administration of the Polish State and 
for such purposes should not be considered as part of the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany’. 
United Nations Documents, 1941-1945, p. 203. 
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to the Germans. M. Bidault, moreover, wanted to draw attention to the 
opposite German frontier. He asked for the economic, though not political, 
incorporation of the Saar with the French Republic, international control 
of the Ruhr, and the political separation of the Rhineland from Germany.! 
Mr. Molotov opposed the French plan for the Saar, and all three of M. 
Bidault’s colleagues opposed his scheme for a separate Rhineland. Mr. 
Bevin had already refused a request by Mr. Molotov for four-Power con- 
trol of the Ruhr, on the grounds that it would be time to extend four- 
Power control to that area when the economic unity of all Germany was 
a fact. M. Bidault’s attempt to internationalize the Ruhr received no 
support, but on his return to Paris he was able to tell the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the National Assembly? that French policy remained un- 
changed and that he had given nothing away. 

Minor claims for the rectification of frontiers had been submitted by the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, and France (which 
wanted to annex Kehl). A proposal to establish a boundary commission 
was rejected by Mr. Molotov, unless its terms of reference were to be 
limited to Germany’s western frontiers. 

Towards the end of the conference the draft four-Power treaty against 
German aggression, first submitted to the Foreign Ministers by Mr. Byrnes 
in Paris in 1946, was again brought forward. General Marshall suggested 
that the Foreign Ministers should agree in principle to conclude such a 
treaty and should appoint representatives to work out its details. Mr. 
Bevin and M. Bidault agreed, but Mr. Molotov, in a statement to the 
Council on 15 April,5 overlaid the proposal with so much detail that 
General Marshall concluded that his offer of a treaty had been rejected. 

On the last day of the conference General Marshall revived an earlier 
American proposal to reduce the size of the allied forces in Germany. 
This earlier proposal had specified 200,000 Russian troops, 140,000 
American, 140,000 British, and 70,000 French. Mr. Molotov sought to 
reduce the American and British contingents to a joint total of 200,000 and 
the French to 50,000. The-matter was referred to the Military Governors 
with instructions to report by 1 June on the strength to be required as 
from 1 September. The Military Governors were also formally apprised 
of the agreements and disagreements of the Foreign Ministers on the 
matters arising out of the consideration of the report of the Control 


1 Documentation Frangaise, no. 685, '7 August 194.7, pp. 13-14; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
. 466. 

! On 14 May: L’ Aube, 15 May 1947. M. Bidault referred specifically to the economic absorp- 
tion of the Saar, the design for a special régime in the Rhineland, international control of the 
Ruhr, and allied control over the distribution of German coal. 

3 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1945-6, pp. 205-8. 

+ Department of State Bulletin, 27 April 1947, p. 742; Germany, 1947-1949, Pp. 101. 

5 Soviet News, 16 April 1947. 
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Council. Unresolved questions regarding future policy in Germany and 
the making of a peace treaty were referred back to the deputies. It was 
agreed to hold the next session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
London in November, unless all the Ministers were in New York in Sep- 
tember for the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The day after the end of the Moscow Conference Mr. Bevin told British 
correspondents! that the Ministers had made ‘more progress than we 
hoped for’. He referred to their ‘frank and full’ discussions; he said that 
they were ‘learning’. According to the Manchester Guardian of 28 April 1947 
the British Foreign Secretary left Moscow singing. Arrived home he said: 
‘I ask the British people to have patience... . We shall reconcile our 
differences.’ General Marshall, in a broadcast speech on 28 April,? 
said: “The critical difficulties were for the first time brought into the light 
and now stand clearly defined.’ General Marshall, however, did not 
share Mr. Bevin’s view (also expressed by Marshal Stalin in an interview 
with the Secretary of State) that patience and time could be relied upon to 
produce a way out. ‘We cannot’, said General Marshall, ‘ignore the 
factor of time... the patient [sc. Europe] is sinking.’ M. Bidault put the 
position succinctly on his return to Paris on 30 April:3 ‘L’espoir demeure 
et la volonté d’aboutir. Mais il faudra faire vite.” And General Robertson 
told a press conference on 29 April:4 ‘The unfortunate element is that the 
situation in Germany is not static but is deteriorating. The need for the 
settlement of Germany’s problems is urgent.’ 

The most that could be said for the Moscow Conference was that the 
decks had been cleared for the next conference. This was the burden of 
Mr. Bevin’s speech in the House of Commons on 15 May.’ He envisaged 
‘the London conference, now that the issues are perfectly clear before us, 
as the most vital in the world’s history-—haunting words seven months 
later.6 Mr. Eden, who addressed the House on the same day,7 put the 
blame for the failure clearly on the Russians. General Marshall had already 
in his broadcast talk of 28 April laid his finger on the sore point when he 
said that the question of reparations touched almost everything else. His 
diagnosis was supported by M. Bidault, who told a press conference on 
16 May that the real causes of failure were disagreements over the econo- 
mic unity of Germany, reparations, and the level of industry. 

* The Times, 26 April 1947; Manchester Guardian, 26 April 1947. 


* Department of State Bulletin, 11 May 1947, pp. 919-24; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
P- 471. 

3 L’Humanité, 30 April 1947. 

* Manchester Guardian, 30 April 1947; The Times, 30 April 1947. 

° H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 437, coll. 1718-38; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 490. 

° Cf. also Mr. Bevin’s speech to the annual conference of the Labour Party at Margate on 29 
May: Daily Telegraph, 30 May 1947. 

7 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 437, coll. 1744-9. 

8 Le Monde, 17 May 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 509. 
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Seven months elapsed between the end of the Moscow Conference and 
the opening of its successor in London. Whatever hopes were entertained 
for the success of the latter, it became clear during these months that 
expectations were not great. M. Bidault significantly changed his attitude. 
On 20 June 1947 he told the National Assembly! that France was no 
longer in the position of a mediator,? and in a press conference on 16 
October he hinted that, if the coming conference failed to produce four- 
Power agreement, the French zone of Germany might be merged with the 
American and British zones.3 The Anglo-Saxons meanwhile pushed ahead 
with the merger of their two zones by setting up an Economic Council in 
Frankfurt to co-ordinate the activities of bizonal agencies, by signing on 
29 May a new Anglo-American plan for Germany,‘ by holding in August 
conferences on coal production in the Ruhr and (with the French) on the 
level of German industry, and by opening discussions in October for a new 
financial agreement to supersede the fusion agreement of December 1946.5 
In a speech to the Foreign Press Association on 24 September Lord 
Pakenham, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, said that hopes for the 
success of the London Conference could not be allowed to hamstring 
British efforts to make Germany self-supporting. He said that the Potsdam 
conception of joint government of a united Germany had ‘foundered 
hitherto on the reluctance of the Soviet government to carry out the 
postulates on which it was based, and above all to honour its obligations 
to operate Germany as an economic unit’.® For the British, therefore, and 
equally for the Americans, the London Conference called for another 
effort to make the Potsdam agreement work. This involved turning a 
blind eye to the despoiling of the eastern zone by the Russians in the past; 
putting a stop immediately to further removals of factories, railway tracks, 
and other industrial equipment, and to the payment in the immediate 
future of reparations from current production; organizing within Germany 
the production of food and goods in those areas most suited to their pro- 
duction, regardless of zonal boundaries; and securing the free passage and 
exchange of products inside Germany. There was no reason to believe, 
however, that Mr. Molotov was in a position to carry bargaining far 


t Fournal Officiel, Débats, 21 June 1947, pp. 2289-91. 

2 France had acted as mediator in the discussions on the minor peace treaties. M. Bidault had 
tried to continue this role in another context at Moscow, but after Moscow it was abandoned. 

3 Manchester Guardian, 1'7 October 1947. 

4 Military Government Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, no. 19, pp. 529-32, Ordinance 
no. 88, Appendix ‘A’; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 617. 

5 See below, pp. 256 seqq. 

© The Times, 25 September 1947. Lord Pakenham was appointed in April 1947 to a post which 
had, since October 1945, carried with it control of the British sections of the Control Commissions 
for Germany and Austria, the Civil Affairs Division of the War Office in its dealings with Germany 
and Austria, and the German Economic Department of the Foreign Office. Ultimate responsi- 
bility to Parliament rested with the Secretary of State for War. See per the Prime Minister, 17 
October 1945, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 414, col. 1161. 
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enough to make agreement possible, pressed as he appeared to be by the 
Russian determination to achieve an industrial revolution in the U.S.S.R. 
as quickly as possible and by any available means. Nor were hopes raised 
by the Russian rejection of the Marshall Plan, the creation of the Comin- 
form, political trials in eastern Europe, and the stimulation of strikes in 
France and Italy—intervening events which all seemed to portend a 
division of the world most unlikely to facilitate agreement over Germany. 
As for the French, it was inevitable that their intimate contact with Euro- 
pean events—personified in the intellectual ability and wide historical 
and political knowledge of M. Bidault himself—would dictate insistence 
on French political aims with regard to the Saar, the Ruhr, and the 
Rhineland. Although M. Bidault was ready to throw in his lot with 
the Anglo-Saxons, it was not without some misgivings nor without the 
intention of securing by diplomacy every concession to the French point 
of view which could be extracted from General Marshall and Mr. Bevin. 

The deputies! met in London on 6 November 1947. They discussed the 
procedure for drafting the German peace treaty and had the same dispute 
as before over the degree of participation of the smaller allies. They also 
had the same discussions and disagreements about the future political 
organization of Germany. They were unable to draft agenda for the 
conference and were obliged to submit two separate proposals. On this 
question the chief cause of disagreement was the position of Austria, 
which the Russians wished to include as the last item and the other three 
as the first. Mr. Smirnov also objected to the inclusion of the draft 
American four-Power treaty. In a speech at Bristol on 15 November 
Mr. Bevin indicated that even he might lose patience.? At Chicago three 
days later General Marshall expressed his resentment against recent 
Russian inflammatory propaganda; specified as the bases of his German 
policy international control of the Ruhr and the establishment of a provi- 
sional central German authority before the conclusion of a peace treaty; 
and repeated the American offer to sign a forty-year four-Power treaty 
against German aggression.* 

The Council of Foreign Ministers began its fifth session on 25 November 
and adjourned sine die on 15 December 1947. At the first meeting Mr. 
Molotov agreed to the inclusion in the agenda of the American draft 
treaty, provided that his colleagues agreed to an investigation into the 
present state of the disarmament of Germany in all zones.. The position of 
Austria in the agenda was settled by placing it at the top of the list, 
subject to an agreement to refer it at once to the deputies. On the next 


t Mr. Patrick Dean, Mr. Robert D. Murphy, M. de St. Hardouin, Mr. A. A. Smirnov. 
2 Cf. The Times, 18 November 1947. 

3 New York Times, 16 November 1947. 

* Department of State Bulletin, 30 November 1947, pp. 1024-8. 
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day Mr. Molotov made a long speech,! which included an attack on the 
imperialistic aims of the western Powers. He was answered in three 
separate bursts by his colleagues.2, On 27 and 28 November the German 
frontiers were discussed, Mr. Bevin proposing a commission? and Mr. 
Molotov insisting on the inviolability of the Oder—Neisse line and refusing 
to discuss the Saar. This discussion was interspersed with discussions 
about the establishment of a central German government as a preliminary 
to the preparation of a peace treaty. Mr. Molotov regarded these two 
matters as inseparably linked, while Mr. Bevin did not want the Peace 
Conference to be delayed by the non-existence of a German government 
or the formation of a German government to be delayed by any failure to 
convene a Peace Conference. Machinery for the drafting of the treaty and 
for the summoning of a Peace Conference was further discussed without 
result on the first three days of December. 

After a brief interlude devoted to Austrian affairs the Council took up 
on 5 December the existing situation in Germany. M. Bidault* abandoned 
his opposition to a new level of German industry based on an increased 
production of steel, provided that German exports of coal were guaran- 
teed; he made the usual French reservations about the future of the 
Saar, the Ruhr, and the Rhineland. (The Council agreed on 11 December 
to an annual production of 114 million tons ofsteel.)5 Mr. Bevin repeated his 
Moscow proposals for making Germany an economic unit without internal 
barriers and witha single import-export agency ;° he also repeated his opposi- 
tion to the payment ofreparations from current production until the German 
economy should be in balance and the western Allies should have been 
repaid their expenditure on food and goods for the Germans. Reparations 
out of current production at the present time, he argued, amounted to pay- 
ments to Russia by the Anglo-Saxons. Mr. Molotov at once observed that 
Mr. Bevin’s attitude had not changed. The rock on which the conference 
was to founder was now showing above water. The rest of the conference 
was dominated by the Russian demand for $10,000 million as reparations 
for Russia and Poland and by Russian attacks on alleged economic mal- 
practices by the western Powers. Mr. Molotov denied that acceptance of 
the full Russian claim to reparations was a prerequisite of economic unity, 
but he refused to consider reparations and economic unity separately.” 
The main points in his attack on the Anglo-Saxons were the construction of 
a western German state round Frankfurt and the Marshall Plan. The 
first was in Mr. Molotov’s view both a rejection of the Potsdam agreement 

I Soviet News, 27 November 1947; New York Times, 27 November 1947. 

2 New York Times, 27 November 1947; The Times, 27 November 1947. 

3 Manchester Guardian, 29 November 1947. 4 Le Monde, 6 December 1947. 


5 Soviet News, 12 December 1947. 6 The Times, 6 December 1947. 
7 Soviet News, 15 December 1947; New York Times, 13 December 1947. Documents (R.I.1.A.) 


for 1947-8, p. 515- 
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and evidence of a design to make western Germany an outpost of western 
ageression against Russia. The second involved the enslavement of the 
German people. Further, Mr. Molotov, when asked to render an account 
of equipment removed from the Russian zone by way of reparations, 
accused the Americans and the British of having removed undertakings 
from their zones and of having made enormous profits by acting as middle- 
men in the sale of German coal and timber. Mr. Bevin and General 
Marshall denied these accusations categorically and in toto. Mr. Bevin 
protested vigorously :! ‘Every time we ask for information we get insults, 
insinuations or accusations . . . although we have no means of checking it 
we are told that the Soviet Union has taken material to the value of at 
least $7,000 million out of Germany since the war ended.’ Mr. Molotov, 
again challenged by General Marshall to provide information about the 
Russian zone, promised to do so in three days’ time if the question of 
reparations were first settled. He then went on? to demand acceptance of 
the figure of $10,000 million, coupling this demand with so strong an 
attack on the Anglo-Saxons that it virtually brought the conference to an 
end. General Marshall observed that Mr. Molotov’s method ‘makes it 
difficult to inspire respect for the dignity of the Soviet government’,3 
and Mr. Bevin observed that he ‘did not dream that we should be subjected 
to insults and abuse in the way we have been this afternoon’.* 

This was on 12 December 1947. The Council did not meet again until 
15 December. On 14 December the American delegation published a 
reply to Mr. Molotov’s charges.’ On 15 December Mr. Molotov tried to 
get a hearing at the Council for a delegation from the German People’s 
Congress which assembled in Berlin on 6 December.® The Russians hoped 
to influence both the conference and German public opinion through this 
Congress. Since a federal German constitution, as favoured by the western 
Allies, corresponded neither with German needs nor with German wishes, 
the western position contained a fundamental weakness, which was 
apparent both to Russians and to Germans, and the former hoped to turn 
this weakness to good account by sponsoring a movement for German 
unity throughout all four zones. But the Council refused to receive dele- 
gates from the Berlin Congress. The discussion then reverted to repara- 
tions, but it was clear that the conference was over and that the Ministers 
were restating incompatible theses in order that others might judge the 
causes of their failure to agree. Mr. Molotov had failed to secure his 
reparations and had failed to prevent the creation of a western German 
state; General Marshall and Mr. Bevin had failed to secure the economic 


Daily Telegraph, 13 December 1947. 2 New York Times, 13 December 1947. 
3 The Times, 13 December 1947. * Ibid. 


5 Department of State Bulletin, 21 December 1947, p. 1205; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p- 521. ® See below, p. 257. 
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unification of Germany; M. Bidault had failed to secure even discussion 
of the Saar and was obliged to return to Paris without comfort concerning 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland. The alliance, holy or unholy, had at least 
reached Laibach, if not Verona. 

All four protagonists made post-mortem statements. Mr. Bevin issued on 
16 December’ the text of a statement which he had intended to make to 
the Council and which was appended to the records of the conference. He 
also spoke in the House of Commons on 18 December.? General Marshall 
spoke to the American people on 19 December? and M. Bidault to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the National Assembly on 20 December.‘ 
Mr. Molotov’s explanation was given on the last day of the year.’ The 
three western Ministers ascribed the breakdown of the discussions to the 
inability of the Ministers to agree on specific issues, in particular on the 
question of reparations and the question of a unitary administration of 
the German economy. Mr. Molotov, however, professed or believed that 
the cause of failure lay deeper. If there were still no peace treaty and no 
German unity, this was because the U.S.A. did not want either of these 
things. The American Senate and American business wanted to use 
western Germany as a base for expansion and for the accumulation of 
riches. The British and the French had acquiesced. This was the only 
way to explain failure in an essentially simple task, since it had only been 
necessary to follow the course laid down at Yalta and at Potsdam in order 
to arrive at a peace treaty and a single German state. After the failure of 
the Foreign Ministers’ conferences in 1947 the principal Russian line of 
attack against Russia’s partners in the occupation of Germany rested upon 
the allegation that the western Allies had illegally abandoned the Potsdam 
agreement, thereby destroying the legal basis for their occupation of 
Germany. This Russian interpretation of the documents and of the events 
opened the way for charges against the western Allies of unjustifiable inter- 
vention in German affairs. And if German affairs developed into a war 
between Germans, it could on this basis be argued that the fighting was 
not within the cognizance of the United Nations Organization. 


3. The Berlin Battle 


The course of the London Conference and its failure drew the three 
western Powers closer together. On 23 February 1948 representatives of 


1 Foreign Office Press Release, no. 19, 16 December 1947; The Times, 17 December 1947; 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 522. 

2 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 445, coll. 1874-82; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 527. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, 28 December 1947, pp. 1244-7; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
Pp. 532. 

+ Documentation Frangaise, no. 789, 22 December 194.7; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 537- 

5 Soviet News, 31 December 1947; The Times, 1 January 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
P- 545- 
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these three began discussions on Germany in London, and on 26 February 
they were joined by representatives of the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg.! On 13 February the Russians protested against the discus- 
sion of German affairs at a conference so constituted ;? on 18 February 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, whose Foreign Ministers had 
met in Prague, added their protests;3 Russian notes to Washington, 
London, and Paris followed on 6 March;* on 13 March a quadripartite 
commission was set up to discuss currency reform, but this commission 
soon assumed in western eyes the character of a Russian device to retard 
economic recovery; on 20 March Marshal Sokolovsky left the Allied 
Control Council. The Russians took up the position that the western 
Powers had by their_recent actions destroyed the agreed quadripartite 
basis for the government of Germany and that consequently the Control 
Council no longer existed.$ 

Ever since the beginning of the year, and particularly after 23 February, 
the Russians had been experimenting in creating obstacles to road and 
rail traffic in and out of Berlin. On 30 March they published new regula- 
tions for road and rail traffic between Berlin and the west;° these subjected 
all military passenger trains travelling eastward to Russian investigation 
as from the next day.? On 5 April a British aircraft flying to Berlin along 
the recognized air corridor crashed near Gatow as a result of a collision 
with a Russian fighter. This incident, which aroused much popular 
excitement in Great Britain and other countries, could be explained as 
the result of excessive enterprise and defective self-control on the part of 
the individual Russian pilot, or it could be regarded as a demonstration 
of purpose by the Russians with, perhaps, unpremeditatedly fatal results. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on 8 April 19488 Mr. Bevin said that 
the western Powers were still trying to re-establish four-Power rule in 
Germany, but on 20 April the London conference of six,? which had 

* For the course and decisions of this conference see below, pp. 261 seqq. 

2 The western Powers replied on 21 February: U.S.S.R.: Ministry of Foreign Affairs: The 
Soviet Union and the Berlin Question (Documents) (Moscow, 1948), pp. 5-6; The Times, 16 February 
1948; Department of State Bulletin, 29 February 1948, p. 286; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
P- 554- 

3 Documentation Francaise, no. 846, 5 March 1948. 

* The American and British replies were dated 25 March: The Soviet Union and the Berlin 
Question, pp. 7-17; Department of State Bulletin, 4 April 1948, pp. 457-9; Germany, 1947-1949, 
pp. 84-87. 

5 The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question, pp. 18-20; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 574. 

© Germany, an Account of the Events leading up to a reference of the Berlin Question to the United 
Nations (Cmd. 7534) (London, H.M.S.O., October 1948), pp. 15-16; The Times, 1 April 1948. 

7 New Times stated on 27 October 1948 that these regulations were intended ‘solely to ensure 
the observance of law and public order and safety of movement of passengers and freight’. The 
western Allies could point to no written agreement guaranteeing to them access to Berlin. Accord- 
ing to General Clay they had refrained from asking for any such guarantee from fear that the 


request might generate suspicions, See Lucius D. Clay: Decision in Germany (New York, Double- 
day, 1950), p. 15. 8 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 449, coll. 35-35. 9 See below, p. 261. 
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adjourned on 6 March, resumed its discussions, and issued on 7 June a 
communiqué which revived earlier Russian objections and protests. The 
reports of the resumed conference made it clear that the western Allies 
were proceeding with their intention to set their relations with Germany 
upon a new basis by themselves preparing an Occupation Statute and by 
requiring a representative assembly of Germans to prepare a constitution 
for western Germany. 

The three western Powers next proceeded to introduce a reform of the 
German currency. Currency reform had long been discussed by the four 
Powers and could, in the view of the western Allies, no longer be postponed. ! 
A Bank deutscher Lander (to act as a bank of issue) and an Allied Bank Com- 
mission had been established by the western Allies in February 1948,” 
but no further steps were taken, in the hope that quadripartite agreement 
might yet be obtained. In subsequent discussions the Russians insisted on 
the right to print notes in the eastern zone, but the western Allies were 
reluctant to lose control over the volume of the note issue. The Americans 
and the British thereupon determined to proceed in their own zones with 
the introduction on 1 June of reforms based on an American plan made 
two years earlier. After a short postponement to secure French adherence 
the necessary decrees were issued on 18, 21, and 27 June.3 The existing 
Reichsmark was withdrawn and a new deutsche mark introduced. From 
20 June Reichsmarks could be exchanged for deutsche marks at the rate 
of one for one to a total of 60. From 27 June further Reichsmarks could be 
exchanged at the rate of 10 for 1 deutsche mark. All holdings exceeding 
300 Reichsmarks were subject to investigation. Half of the deutsche marks 
allocated at the 10-to-1 rate were blocked. On 4 October 1948+ 20 per 
cent. of this blocked half was released, 10 per cent. was required to be 
invested in certain specified securities, and the remaining 70 per cent. was 
cancelled. In the end therefore every holding of 100 Reichsmarks (beyond 
the first 60) was converted into 64 deutsche marks. 

The introduction of these currency reforms was officially notified to 


! The Minister of State, Mr. Hector McNeil, told the House of Commons on 22 January 1948: 
‘The present bad currency affects the whole economic life of the country, leading among other 
things, to hoarding, black marketeering and impairment of production. Hitherto, all our efforts 
to deal with this problem on a quadripartite basis have met with failure. It is our considered view 
that it is impossible to accept continued postponement of reform which is fundamental to the 
whole German economy. There is a plan before the Control Council in Berlin, and I believe it is 
due to be dealt with on go January. As a result of these discussions on the currency reform plan 
we will know where we stand, and the way will be cleared for the urgent decisions which the 
House can be assured we will take.’ H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 446, col. 507. 

2 Military Government Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, no. 23, pp. 696-702. 

3 A Currency Law, Issue Law, and Conversion Law respectively: Military Government Gazette, 
Germany, British Zone of Control, no. 25, pp. 848-55, 859-62, 862-74; Germany, 1947-1949, PP. 
492-8, 498-500, 500-11. See above, p. 89. 

4 Supply Conversion Law: Military Government Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, no. 25, 


Pp. 1025. 
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Marshal Sokolovsky on 18 June 1948 in three letters from Generals Clay, 
Robertson,! and Koenig. The same evening all passenger trains between 
the Russian and western zones were stopped because of ‘technical diffi- 
culties’, as was also traffic on the Berlin-Helmstedt road. On 19 June 
Marshal Sokolovsky issued a proclamation? to the Germans, announcing 
that inter-zone commerce would henceforth be conducted as commerce 
between separate states and condemning the action of his western col- 
leagues;3 the Russians complained of extensive smuggling of currency. 
On 22 June the Russians insisted, at a four-Power meeting of financial 
experts to discuss currency in Berlin, that the city’s currency must be the 
same as that of the eastern zone. The western authorities accepted this 
proposition, with the proviso that the issue and circulation of Berlin 
currency were subject to quadripartite control. The Russian authorities 
would not accept this qualification and forthwith effected a currency 
reform applicable to the eastern zone and to the whole of Berlin. The 
western authorities thereupon introduced their new currency into their 
sectors of Berlin. On 23 June rail traffic of every kind between Berlin and 
the western zones was stopped; road and water traffic was brought to a 
standstill by 4 August. The Russian representative on the Kommandatura 
had already failed to attend its meeting on 19 June, and on 1 July the 
representatives in Berlin of the western Powers were informed’ that the 
Russians would no longer participate in any of the quadripartite commis- 
sions which functioned under the Kommandatura. The Russians in fact 
regarded the four-Power régime in Berlin as at an end and were preparing 
to oust their erstwhile partners, to whom they now accorded only the status 
of invitees in Berlin. 

The western reply was delivered by Mr. Bevin in the House of Commons 
on 30 June 1948. Mr. Bevin said that the western Powers were in Berlin as 
of right and were determined to stay there. Road and rail communica- 
tions having been completely severed, the western sectors of the city 
would be supplied by air. General Marshall made a similar statement 
on the same day.” The three western governments also declared in formal 
protests on 6 July’ that, while condemning and resisting the ban on road 


® Cmd. 7534, p. 17; Documents (R.I1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 575. 

2 The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question, pp. 21-24; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 576. 

3 The Russian reply to the western commanders was contained in letters of 20 and 22 June: 
ibid. pp. 25-29 and 579 respectively. 

* U.S.S.R.: On the Situation in Berlin (London, Soviet News, 1948), pp. 12-20. From 24 
June 1948 to 20 March 1949 both the deutsche mark and the new Ostmark of the Russian zone 
were legal tender in the western sectors of Berlin. From the latter date only the deutsche mark 
was valid currency. 

5 Soviet News, 5 July 1948; cf. The Times, 2 July 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 585. 

° H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 452, coll. 2221-34; Documents (R.LI.A.) for 1947-8, p. 582. 

7 New York Herald-Tribune, 1 July 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 585. 

® Cmd. 7534, pp. 47-49, Annex II. A; Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 206-9; Chronique de Politique 
Etrangére, vol. i, no. 5, September 1948, pp. 147-8; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 586. 
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and rail traffic, they were ready to discuss with the Russians in Berlin any 
question concerning the Berlin situation, provided that free passage for 
goods and persons were first re-established. Replying on 14 July in notes 
to Washington, London, and Paris,! the Russians insisted that the problems 
of Berlin could not be separated from general German matters and refused 
either to limit talks to the Berlin question or to accept the condition prece- 
dent of lifting the blockade. They claimed that Berlin was part of the 
Russian zone and they blamed the western Powers for forcing their eastern 
ally to act in self-defence against the effects of introducing new currency 
in the western zones and in the western sectors of Berlin. On 20 July the 
Russians made a bid for German support by offering to feed the whole of 
Berlin.2, This offer followed an announcement by the three western 
commandants? that the blockade made it impossible to fulfil earlier promises 
to increase the rations in the western sectors, but the Russian offer in- 
cluded a provision requiring registration in the eastern sector, and this did 
not appeal to the inhabitants of the other sectors. The western attitude of 
standing firm in Berlin, while neglecting no diplomatic means to avoid 
war, was restated by General Marshall at a press conference on 21 July* and 
by Mr. Bevin in the House of Commons on the next day.5 At the end of 
July the American and British authorities imposed a counter-blockade, 
stopping the carriage by rail through their zones of goods from and to the 
Russian zone; and sixty Super-Fortresses of the U.S. Army Air Force 
arrived in Great Britain ‘on a routine training mission’. 

Meanwhile the attempt to restore the situation by negotiation went on. 
Mr. Bevin said in the House of Commons on 29 July 1948° that he had no 
objection to the introduction of the Russian mark into Berlin, provided 
that the issue of currency were under quadripartite control. He announced 
that his private secretary, Mr. Frank Roberts, had gone to Moscow for 
discussions.7 There followed a series of conversations in Moscow which 
lasted throughout August and were followed in September by further 
discussions in Berlin. When towards the end of September these discussions 
had all failed of their purpose, the Berlin dispute was referred by the western 
Powers to the Security Council, which remained seised of the matter until 
the blockade was finally lifted in May 1949. 

The negotiations in Moscow were conducted on behalf of the western 
Powers by the American and French Ambassadors, General W. Bedell 
Smith and M. Yves Chataigneau, and by Mr. Frank Roberts. These three 


! The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question, pp. 42-46; Cmd. 7534, pp. 50-54, Annex III, A and 
B; Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 206-9; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 589. 


2 The Times, 21 July 1948. 3 Manchester Guardian, 20 July 1948. 
4 Department of State Bulletin, 1 August 1948, p. 141. 
5 92 July 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 454, col. 581. ® Tbid., coll. 1542-51. 


7 Mr. Roberts had recently returned to Whitehall from Moscow, where he had been Minister. 
The British Ambassador was at this time absent from his post through illness. 
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were received on 30 July 1948 by Mr. Zorin (to whom they handed 
memoranda),! on 31 July by Mr. Molotov, and on 2 August by Marshal 
Stalin. There followed four more meetings with Mr. Molotov on 6, 9, 12, 
and 16 August and a second meeting with Marshal Stalin on 23 August. 
Two final meetings with Mr. Molotov, accompanied on the first occasion 
by Mr. Vyshinsky, were held on 27 and 30 August 1948.? 

The matters in issue were the status of the western Powers in Berlin, the 
interruption of road and rail communications, the control over the issue 
and circulation of currency in Berlin, and the implementation of the 
decisions taken at the London conference of six. The western Powers 
maintained that Berlin was not part of the Russian zone and that they 
were there as of right; that the discharge of their duties in Berlin had been 
rendered impossible by the travel ban; that, if the interruption of com- 
munications were due to technical difficulties, they would help to remove 
those difficulties; and that they would enter into no discussions about 
Berlin or about Germany as a whole until the blockade were lifted. The 
Russians on the other hand maintained that the traffic restrictions were a 
necessary consequence of currency reform and of the London decisions con- 
cerning the political and economic organization of western Germany; and 
that these decisions must therefore be treated as in abeyance before any 
discussions started. At the first meeting with Marshal Stalin it was agreed: 
first, that the lifting of the blockade should be effected simultaneously 
with the introduction in Berlin of the new Ostmark and withdrawal of the 
western B-Mark (the local variant of the western deutsche mark); and, 
secondly, that the Russians would abandon their demand for the suspen- 
sion of the London decisions, while desiring that their insistent wish in that 
respect be recorded.3 

On this basis the western envoys and Mr. Molotov met four times in order 
to put their agreement into words, but it was found that serious differences 
of interpretation existed. Mr. Molotov persisted in the Russian view that 
Berlin was part of the Russian zone. Whereas the western envoys expected 
the removal of all traffic restrictions, Mr. Molotov wished to refer specifi- 
cally to restrictions imposed after 18 June 1948. Mr. Molotov reverted to 
the London decisions and pressed for an explicit undertaking to postpone 
the establishment of a western German government. There was also 
disagreement over the control of currency in Berlin. Mr. Molotov wished 


* Cmd. 7534, Annex IV; Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 209-10; Documents on American Foreign Relations 
1948, pp. 88-89; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 592. i 

? At all these meetings the American Ambassador, as the senior of the three diplomats, acted as 
spokesman of the western team. His own account of the negotiations is contained in his book, 
Moscow Mission, 1946-1947, Chap. XI. 

° Cf. Cmd. 7534, pp. 21-41; U.S.A.: Department of State: The Berlin Crisis, A Report on the 
Moscow Discussions, 1948 (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948), pp. 17-42; 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 593. 
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control over issue and circulation to be vested in a German bank of issue 
and a German export-import agency in the eastern zone, while the western 
envoys wanted control by a quadripartite commission in Berlin—a plan 
which involved, in Mr. Molotov’s eyes, allied control over currency 
throughout the whole Russian zone. The second meeting with Marshal 
Stalin took place as a result of these disagreements, each side producing a 
new plan in an attempt to overcome the difficulties. Marshal Stalin gave 
way on the first and third points and agreed, on the second point, that the 
restrictions to be cancelled should be referred to as all restrictions ‘recently’ 
imposed, instead of all restrictions imposed since 18 June. On the question 
of financial control it was agreed that the bank which controlled the issue 
of currency for Berlin and the eastern zone should itself be subject to 
control by a financial commission in Berlin under the four allied comman- 
dants. Mr. Molotov and the western envoys were to prepare a directive on 
this basis to the four Military Governors in Germany, who would work out 
the practical application in the form of regulations. Such a directive was 
despatched to Berlin on 30 August 1948.7 It required the Military Gover- 
nors to agree by 7 September on practical measures for the simultaneous 
lifting of the blockade and the introduction into Berlin of the Ostmark as 
the only valid currency. 

The Military Governors failed to agree, the powers of the proposed 
financial commission providing the chief obstacle. The western Powers 
thereupon reverted to Moscow, and in three aide-mémoire of 14. September 
19483 complained that Marshal Sokolovsky was not confining himself to 
the terms of the directive sent to the Military Governors. They asked that 
fresh instructions be sent to the Marshal, but Mr. Molotov, replying on | 
18 September,* declined to send them and supported the Marshal’s point 
of view. Further notes from the western capitals on 22 September’ and 
from Moscow on 25 September® served merely to reopen and to argue 
afresh old disputed questions. After a meeting between General Marshall, 
Mr. Bevin, and M. Schuman the western Powers formally notified Moscow 
on 26 September 19487 that they intended to refer the dispute to the United 
Nations. This was done in three identical notes addressed to the Secretary- 
General on 29 September.® 


Ibid. 
Cmd. 7534, Annex VI; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 594. 
Ibid. Annex VIII and p. 595 respectively. 
The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question, pp. 49-53; Gmd. 7534, pp. 59-61, Annex IX; Documents 
(R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 597. 

5 Cmd. 7534, pp. 61-62, Annex X; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 6or. 

© The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question, pp. 54-57; Gmd. 7534, pp. 62-63, Annex XI; Docu- 
ments (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 602. 

7 Cmd. 7534, pp. 64-67, Annex XII; Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 219-23; Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 605. 

8 U.N.: Security Council, Official Records, Third Year, Supplement for October 1948 (U.N. Document 
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The events which followed fell into four parts. First there was a debate 
on the competence of the Security Council to consider the matter at all. 
This having been affirmatively resolved by the Council, the neutral mem- 
bers tried to find a formula acceptable to both sides. When this attempt 
failed the President of the General Assembly and the Secretary-General 
made an appeal to the four Powers to resolve their differences in confer- 
ence. This move also failed, and thereupon the neutral members of the 
Security Council again tried to find a way out. As a result of this last 
attempt a committee of experts was set up and discussed the problem in 
Paris and Geneva until February 1949, when it, too, reported failure and 
dissolved. The dispute was finally settled as a result of a direct approach 
by the American to the Russian representative on the Security Council 
after a statement by Marshal Stalin had opened the way. 

A Russian note of 3 October 1948! denied that the Security Council was 
competent to consider the Berlin dispute, and Mr. Vyshinsky elaborated the 
Russian arguments on the next two days before the Council.2, The Russian 
government maintained that the decisions of the London conference of 
six had, in fact, cut Germany into two parts contrary to the agreements 
reached at Yalta and Potsdam; that decisions taken by the western Powers 
had forced the Russians to impose restrictions on traffic to Berlin in order 
to safeguard the economy of the Russian zone; that the western Powers had 
forfeited their right to be in Berlin; that the western Powers had tried to 
have the directive of 30 August to the Military Governors so interpreted as 
to give them control over financial affairs in the Russian zone; and that the 
Berlin dispute was an aspect of German affairs and should therefore 
be before the Council of Foreign Ministers and not before the Security 
Council. Mr. Vyshinsky relied on article 107 of the Charter of the United 
Nations.3 

By a vote of 9 to 2 on 6 October 1948 the Security Council decided to 
consider the matter. The Russian and Ukrainian members announced that 
they would take no part in the debate but would attend. 

In view of the considerable fears that war might result from the dispute 
between the great Powers, the chairman of the Security Council and his 


S/1020), pp. 8-11; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 611. The American government issued a 
White Paper on 27 September: The Berlin Crisis, A Report on the Moscow Discussions, 1948, already 
referred to, A British White Paper was published on 11 October (Cmd. 7534). The Foreign 
Office of the U.S.S.R. produced two booklets entitled The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question (Docu- 
ments), dated respectively Moscow, 1948 and (Second Series) Moscow, 1949. 

* The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question, pp. 73-833; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p- 610. 

2 ULN.: Security Council, Official Records, Third Year, 4 October 1948, no. 113, pp. 9-16, and 
5 October 1948, no. 114, pp. 8-18. 

* This article reads: ‘Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in 
relation to any state which during the second World War has been an enemy of any signatory to 


the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the governments having 
responsibility for such action.’ 
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five neutral colleagues! exerted themselves to find terms which would make 
possible both the lifting of the blockade and the substitution in Berlin of the 
Ostmark for the deutsche mark. On 15 October 1948 the chairman of 
the Council, Dr. Bramuglia, submitted a formula? designed to achieve 
these two objects simultaneously and by stages by 20 November. The 
formula, though acceptable to the Russians, was rejected by the western 
Powers, who refused to depart from their refusal to enter upon currency 
discussions while the blockade remained in force. On 22 October? the 
six would-be mediators submitted a resolution designed to meet the western 
objection. This resolution proposed immediate cancellation of the traffic 
restrictions, to be followed, first, by a meeting of the four Military Gover- 
nors to effect the substitution of the eastern for the western mark by 20 
November, and secondly, by a meeting of the Council of Ministers to 
discuss the whole German situation. The western Powers supported this 
resolution,* but on 25 October 1948 it was vetoed by Mr. Vyshinsky.5 

The neutrals were for the time being baulked. On 13 November the 
initiative was taken by Dr. Evatt® and Mr. Lie in a letter to the four 
Powers, suggesting quadripartite talks.7 The Russians were, as ever, ready 
to hold discussions if all German questions were to be included,’ but the 
western Powers could see no purpose in further talks of this kind after their 
disappointments in Moscow and Berlin.? They preferred to leave the 
matter to the United Nations; they criticized the Russian veto of 25 
October; and they repeated that they would not negotiate until the 
blockade were lifted and the competence of the Security Council recog- 
nized. 

Meanwhile the neutrals had prepared a new plan. They circulated a 
questionnaire” intended to elucidate the conflicting views on the methods 
and organization for controlling the issue and circulation of currency in 
Berlin. Mr. Vyshinsky’s reply on 20 November!'and the replies of the 

1 The chairman of the Council was Dr. Bramuglia, Argentine Foreign Minister. The five 
other neutral members were Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria. On 2 December 
the chairmanship passed from Dr. Bramuglia to the Belgian member, M. van Langenhove. 

2 U.N.: Security Council, Official Records, Third Year, 15 October 1948, no. 117, pp. 8-9. 

3 U.N. Document S/1048, 26 October 1948. 

4 U.N. Documents S/PV, nos. 117 and 118. 

5 Ibid. no. 120. In a series of answers to questions published in Pravda on 28 October 1948 
Marshal Stalin described the neutrals as supporters of the western policy of unleashing a new war 
of aggression against the U.S.S.R. Marshal Stalin diagnosed the western policy as one of 
frustrating agreement in order to demonstrate the impossibility of making agreements with 
Russia. In reply to the final question: How can all this end?, he said that it could end only with 
the downfall of the warmongers, of whom he named Mr. Churchill as chief: The Soviet Union and 
the Berlin Question (Second Series), pp. 5-7. 

© Dr. Evatt was at this time President of the General Assembly. 

7 New York Times, 14 November 1948. 8 Soviet News, 18 November 1948. 


9 New York Times, 18 November 1948. 10 Germany, 1947-1949, PP. 234-7- 
11 The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question (Second Series), pp. 17-18; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 


1947-8, p. 612. 
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western representatives on 23 November! rested on the directive of 30 
August and their several and differing interpretations of that document. 
Dr. Bramuglia next suggested a committee of experts to study the currency 
problem with the object of producing a solution to be put into effect 
simultaneously with the lifting of the blockade. Dr. Bramuglia’s new plan 
provided also for the establishment of a good offices committee to super- 
vise the execution of the agreed solution and for the convening thereafter 
of a new session of the Council of Foreign Ministers. The Russians objected 
to the good offices committee. The western Powers reserved their rights 
regarding the plan to be proposed by the experts committee and also their 
right to take such steps as might be necessary to maintain their position in 
Berlin against Russian interference with communications and with the 
administration of the city. With these reservations an experts committee 
was established on 30 November 1948; it met in Paris and, after the Secur- 
ity Council had left Paris, it continued its discussions in Geneva. But in 
February 1949 it reported that agreement was impossible and it ceased its 
labours. 

During these months and until the lifting of the blockade on 12 May 
1949 the western Powers had three principal weapons. The first was the 
counter-blockade of the eastern zone; the second was the airlift;? and the 
third was the tacit support of the population of Berlin. Had either of these 
last two failed, the first must have lapsed. The airlift, which during the 
ten and a half months of the blockade brought to Berlin more than a 
million and half tons of food and other supplies, was an achievement which 
far exceeded the expectations of many in the western world and confounded 
the calculations of the Russian rulers. The morale of Berlin was also an 
uncertain factor at the beginning of the blockade, but in spite of the material 
privations piled upon the post-war hardships of the city and in spite of the 
retribution to be expected in the event of a western withdrawal, the spirit 
of Berlin rose to the occasion in a manner worthy of a capital city. In 
addition the tactics of the Socialist Unity Party did the western cause more 
good than harm. 

The Berlin Magistrat, the German body which administered the city 


* Germany, 1947-1949, PP- 234-7. 

? During ten and a half months 195,530 flights by American and British aircraft brought 
1,583,686 short tons of freight into Berlin. The airlift continued until the end of September 1949, 
by which time 277,204 flights had been made and 2,343,315 tons carried into the city. The 
biggest load for one day was over 12,000 tons. The death-roll of the operation was 61: 31 Ameri- 
cans and 930 British. 

3 The Russians made a tentative attempt to interfere with the airlift early in October when 
they held exercises for parachute troops in the air corridor. At the end of November the Russians 
announced that fighter exercises, including air-to-air firing, would be held in or near the corridor. 

* The combination, in the eastern zone and in the eastern sector of Berlin, of the Communist 
ee with the Social Democrat Party on the lines followed in the satellite states: see above, pp. 
183 seqq. 
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under the City Assembly, suspended on 26 July 1948 the chief of police, 
Herr Markgraf, and appointed in his place Dr. Stumm. Herr Markegraf, 
a former German army officer who had graduated to communism via the 
Nazi Party and Stalingrad, refused to accept his dismissal and was sup- 
ported by the Russian commandant, who ordered him to dismiss Dr. 
Stumm. The representatives of the western Powers, on the other hand, 
held that the Magistrat had acted zntra vires and confirmed Herr Markgraf’s 
dismissal. Dr. Stumm established himself in the American sector,whither 
he was followed by more than half of the policemen of the Russian sector. 
On 29 July the Berlin City Assembly condemned the Russian blockade as 
a crime against humanity, ignoring the earlier Russian offer to feed the 
whole city. The members of the Socialist Unity Party left the hall before 
the vote was taken. On 26 and 27 August there were communist demonstra- 
tions outside the meeting place of the City Assembly in the Russian sector 
and the Assembly was unable to transact its business. After a repetition of 
these tactics on 6 September the Assembly transferred itself to the British 
sector. After a very large demonstration organized by the Social Democrat 
Party in the British sector on 9 September a part of the crowd proceeded 
to the Brandenburger Tor. A man climbed to the top of the Tor and threw 
down the Russian flag, which was torn to pieces below. A Russian unit 
advanced towards the scene; shots were fired; a man was killed; a few 
days later five Germans, arrested by the Russians, were sentenced to be 
sent to labour camps for twenty-five years. These sentences provoked 
great indignation in Berlin and were reduced by the Russians to terms 
varying between one year and eight years. 

Elections were due to be held in Berlin on'5 December 1948. On 20 
October the Russian commandant laid down conditions for the holding of 
elections, which amounted, in the view of anti-communist Germans, to a 
refusal to permit them. On 30 November a meeting in the Russian sector of 
those members of the City Assembly who were also members of the Socialist 
Unity Party purported to depose the Magistrat and to elect a new senior 
burgomaster. At the same time Marshal Sokolovsky forbade the holding 
of elections in the Russian sector. In the other sectors 86 per cent. of the 
electorate went to the polls on 5 December and 64:5 per cent. of them voted 
for the Social Democrat Party, which thus crowned with a considerable 
victory its opposition to fusion with the Communist Party and its out- 
spoken support of the west against the east." 

The success of the airlift, manifestly assured after the opening of a new 
airfield at Tegel in December, and of the counter-blockade, together with 
the verdict of Berlin, left the Russians with little bargaining power. Their 
only remaining hope—a not inconsiderable one until well into 1949—of 


I Of the remaining 35°5 per cent. of the votes cast 19-4 per cent. went to the Christian Demo- 
crat Union and 16:1 per cent. to the Liberal Democrat Party. 
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forcing the western Powers to abandon the constitution of a western 
German government lay in the disputes between the German parties in 
the west over the form of the Basic Law and in the further disputes between 
the western Allies over the Occupation Statute.! The Russians were making 
a last attempt to achieve a unified Germany with a strong central govern- 
ment, a Germany of this kind being a prerequisite to the extension of 
Russian control over Germany (and over the Ruhr) by placing a few firm 
friends in commanding central postions. The western Powers, however, 
continued to refuse either to pigeon-hole the London decisions or to 
discuss general German questions while the blockade continued, for they 
realized that the summoning of a Conference of Foreign Ministers during 
the blockade would involve calling a halt to the labours of the constituent 
assembly at Bonn and would thereby lose them the friendship of German 
politicians who had staked much on their expectations of allied constancy. 
From the Russian point of view, therefore, the blockade was a failure; 
that failure was made costly by the counter-blockade; the matters in 
dispute which referred to Berlin were only of secondary importance and 
could easily be settled in any case; it only remained for the Russians to find 
a way out of an unprofitable venture. 


4. Separate Ways in West and East 


The principal motive forces behind the rehabilitation of western Ger- 
many during 1947 and 1948 were two: one economic and one political. 
On the one hand was the economic distress of Europe, which could not, so 
it was believed, be remedied until Germany were restored to health. On 
the other hand were the growing western fear of Russia and the collapse of 
the concept of world government by a concert of great Powers. As a result 
western Germany changed faster than might otherwise have been expected 
from an occupied area with German inhabitants to a German state with 
alien occupiers. 

During 1947 progress towards a western German state was confined to 
economic matters and to the American and British zones. The decision 
to amalgamate these two zones for certain purposes had been taken after 
the failure of conversations between the four Foreign Ministers in Paris 
in July 1946.2 The bizone, as it was called, came formally into existence 
on the first day of 19473 and its agencies were struggling to life in the 
months before and after that date. Notwithstanding the failure of the 
Moscow Conference progress was hesitant, since the American and British 


T See below, p. 266. 

* See U.S.A.: Department of State: Making the Peace Treaties, 1941-1947 (Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 29. 

3 Cmd. 6984 (London, H.M.S.O., December 1946). 
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authorities were still looking with one eye to a four-Power settlement to be 
achieved at the next conference after the Moscow airing. There were, 
however, two-Power discussions on such matters as a common economic 
policy, the degree of economic planning desired, the level of industry, 
currency reform, the functions and functioning of bizonal agencies, and a 
western capital. In May three agencies—those for economics, transport, 
and food and agriculture—joined their financial counterpart in Frankfurt. 
The State Department and the Foreign Office agreed to create a German 
Economic Council! and so to give executive authority to Germans. On 29 
May 1947 Generals Clay and Robertson signed an agreement implementing 
these decisions.2, The Economic Council was to co-ordinate the work of 
the bizonal agencies and to propose to the two Military Governors ‘general 
policies for the permissible economic reconstruction of both zones as an 
integrated economic area . . . in accordance with the principles adopted in 
the Potsdam Protocol’. Existing agencies were subordinated to the Eco- 
nomic Council and to its executive committee. The Council consisted 
of fifty-four members chosen by the Parliaments of the Lander.? This 
embryonic Parliament met for the first time on 25 June. It elected Dr. 
Koehler as President of the Council and Herr Metzger as chairman of 
the executive committee. It early developed parliamentary habits with 
the Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U.) as the dominant party and the 
Social Democrat Party (S.P.D.) as an opposition. 

The introduction of the Marshall Plan raised the question of the contri- 
bution to be made to European recovery by German industry.+ This 
automatically raised the question of security against a renewal of German 
aggression based on the belligerent potential of the Ruhr. There was there- 
fore a conflict between Anglo-American and French policy. Although the 
three western Powers had signed an agreement earlier in the year con- 
cerning the export of German coal,’ the American and British govern- 


1 The Wirtschaftsrat. The agencies were called Verwaltungsamter. 

2 Military Government Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, no. 19, pp. 529-32, Ordinance 
no. 88, Appendix ‘A’; Documents (R:I:1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 617. 

3 In the Council as first constituted the German political parties were represented as follows: 
C.D.U./C.S.U. 21, S.P.D. 20, F.D.P. (Freie Demokratische Partei, a Liberal Party) 4, others 9. The 
executive committee consisted of 6 members of the $.P.D. and 2 of the C.D.U. 

4 General Clay’s basic directive, which dated from May 1945, was superseded on 11 July 1947 
by new instructions, which outlined an American policy of building up, but not imposing, a 
federal constitution similar to that of the Lander, the central government having only such powers 
as were specifically delegated to it. At the same time Germany was to be restored to economic 
health and fitted into a revived European economy. This last provision, together with references 
to Germany’s contribution to the European economy, suggested that the launching of the 
Marshall Plan was one of the principal reasons for the despatch of fresh instructions to General 
Clay. (Department of State Bulletin, 27 July 1947, pp. 186-93; Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1947, pp. 78-89.) 

5 On 19 April. Cmd. 7165 (London, H.M.S.O., 1947) ; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 615. 
The French were anxious to secure enough coal and coke to satisfy the Monnet Plan, which 
required the import in 1947 of 18-5 million tons. As much of this as could not be bought from 
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ments did not treat France as an equal in the conferences in August, where 
the Ruhr and the level of German industry were discussed. 

The American and British governments were not themselves agreed 
about the future of the Ruhr. The policy of the British government had 
been to nationalize the mines. Mr. Mayhew told the House of Commons 
on 7 July! that this was still the policy but that the future of the mines was 
a matter to be decided by the Germans themselves. At the same time the 
Americans wanted managerial powers to be transferred from the North 
German Coal Control to German trustees; and they knew what persons 
they wanted as trustees. The Americans were critical of British mining, 
both in Great Britain and in Germany. General Clay invited Mr. 
Robert Moses? to visit Germany and report to the War Department on 
housing, transport, and coal production. Mr. Moses was in Germany 
from 26 June to 13 July 1947. When publication of his report was held up 
at the request of the State Department it was generally presumed on both 
sides of the Atlantic to contain scathing comments on America’s closest 
ally, though when the report was eventually published two months later? 
it proved a disappointment to trouble-makers. Meanwhile General Clay 
alleged, in a report published on 20 July, that British incompetence in the 
matter of transport was holding up the distribution of a million tons of coal.4 

On 11 July 1947 the American government suggested to the British 
government a conference in Washington. British delegates were named on 
16 July but it was later announced that the American invitation had not 
yet been accepted. London wanted the talks to cover wider ground than the 
production of coal in the Ruhr.’ While Washington was concerned about 
the poor output of coal in Germany® (and in Great Britain), London was 
Germany had to be paid for in dollars. France wanted the whole of the product of the Saar 
(about one million tons a month), but Mr. Molotov’s refusal to allow the Saar to be attached 
economically to France meant that this supply went into the German pool with the result that 
France got only a fraction of it. 

At Moscow France pressed for the export of a larger percentage of the coal in the German pool, 
leaving a smaller percentage for German internal consumption. The western Powers agreed that 
the percentage to be exported should be raised from 12 to 21 as soon as the daily output of clean 
hard coal from both coalfields should reach 280,000 tons. When it reached 370,000 the per- 
centage would rise again to 25. Since the daily production in the Saar was about 35,000 tons, 
this scheme would not come into operation until the daily output in the Ruhr reached 245,000 
tons. But production in the Ruhr in June averaged 205,000-210,000 tons a day and had been 
falling since March. The prescribed output of 280,000 tons for the two coalfields was reached in 
October. (Pre-war output in the Ruhr had averaged about 400,000 tons a day. Immediately 
after the end of the war the output was only some 30,000 tons a day.) 

t H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 439, coll. 1778-9. 

2 Mr. Moses was Parks’ Commissioner in New York City and co-ordinator of the Mayor’s 
public works schemes. ‘ 

3 On 16 September 1947. Cf. New York Times, 17 September 1947. 

* Cf. Daily Worker, 21 July 1947. At the Washington Conference in August the British strongly 
defended themselves and convinced their opposite numbers at the conference. 


5 Such as, for instance, ‘dollar finance and food’; Daily Telegraph, 19 July 1947. 
® Production in the Ruhr was 40 per cent. of pre-war production. 
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increasingly alarmed by the drain on its dollar resources. At the end of 
July it was agreed to discuss coal within flexible limits but so as to exclude 
discussion of the proportions in which the German financial burden should 
be shared. This was to be discussed later.! It was also agreed to hold a 
separate conference in London on the level of industry. 

The Washington conference on coal and the London conference on the 
level of industry opened on 12 August and 22 August respectively. At the 
same time other American and British representatives were negotiating a 
financial agreement in Washington. The French Ambassador in Wash- 
ington had already protested at a press conference on 19 July? against 
any American attempt to present France with a fait accompli regarding 
coal. The Russian government protested on 18 August? against the 
holding of the London conference without Russian participation. 

The Washington conference recommended the establishment of a joint 
Anglo-American coal board with powers of supervision and control. This 
plan was to be submitted to the London conference. In London the 
Anglo-Saxons argued for a considerable rise in the permitted level of 
German industry in order to counterbalance the rise in the costs of recon- 
struction and of general economic recovery.* The French, however, were 
unsympathetic. They objected to the prospect of control of the Ruhr 
mines reverting to Germans and they objected to raising the level of 
certain industries, especially chemicals and machine tools. They asked for 
a revision of the Moscow Coal Agreement of April. A joint communiqué,’ 
issued on 28 August 1947 and signed by representatives of all three Powers, 
recorded agreement on certain general matters: no priority for German 
reconstruction over other democratic countries; disarmament, demilitari- 
zation and democratization of Germany essential to security; the Anglo- 
American plan for the Ruhr mines not to stand in the way of measures 
necessary to prevent the Ruhr from again becoming a source of aggressive 
might; the Anglo-American plan for the level of industry (as to which the 
French made certain reservations) not to prejudice any decisions which the 
Council of Foreign Ministers might reach covering the whole of German 
industry; the French proposals for a revised coal agreement to be discussed 
forthwith in Berlin,® but the Anglo-American decisions on the level of 


t See below, p. 256. 2 Le Monde, 20-21 July 1947. 

3 Soviet News, 2'7 August 1947. Washington replied on 29 August: Department of State 
Bulletin, 14. September 1947, pp. 530-1; Germany, 1947-1949, pp- 362-3; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 623. 

4 The Potsdam agreement fixed the level of steel production at 5:8 million tons a year. The 
Moscow Conference had discussed a change to about 10 to 12 million tons, but had decided 
nothing. The Anglo-Saxons were believed to have agreed in July 1947 on a figure of 11°5 
million tons. Actual production in 1946 was 2°5 million tons. 

5 Department of State Bulletin, 7 September 1947, pp. 467-8; Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1947, pp. 67-68; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 625. 

® Discussions were begun in Berlin on g November and agreement was announced on 
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industry in their two zones to be published without waiting for these 
discussions. 

This somewhat negative statement showed the three Powers manceuvr- 
ing in search of common ground in fields into which the Russians claimed 
a right of entry. Positive conclusions were still only possible in the more 
restricted area of two-Power economic co-operation. The Anglo-American 
plan on the level of industry was published on the following day.* The 
new level was fixed by reference to an annual production of steel in the 
two zones of 10-7 million tons, the year 1936 having been taken as the 
desirable norm. Industrial capacity in excess of this figure was to be dis- 
mantled. It was anticipated that the plan would take three years to fulfil, 
by which time western Germany would be able to pay its way and have a 
standard of living about 25 per cent. below the level of 1936. 

On 10 September 1947? an Anglo-American agreement on the Ruhr 
was signed in Washington. The question of the ownership of the mines was 
left on one side. Control was to pass from the North German Coal Control 
to a German board of management, and the Bizonal Economic Council was 
to have a coal department responsible to an Anglo-American Coal Con- 
trol. France and the Benelux countries, all of which were known to be 
fearful of over-centralization and German management, were invited to 
submit their views. 

On 17 December’ 1947,3 after long and difficult negotiations, the 
American and British governments also reached agreement on their 
respective financial responsibilities in the combined zone. Under an agree- 
ment of 2 December 1946 the costs had hitherto been borne in equal shares, 
but on 9g September 19474 the American government had announced its 
willingness to review this agreement in view of the financial embarrassments 
of the British government. In December 1946 it had been estimated that 
the cost to the two governments of making Germany solvent would be £250 
million spread over three years, but by September 1947 Great Britain had 
already spent £95 million on category A imports (mostly food) and 72 per 
cent. of this sum had had to be found out of dollar resources. Discussions 
began in Washington on 8 October 1947. By the agreement signed on 
17 December the American government agreed to assume the whole of the 
dollar burden for the last two months of 1947 and the whole of 1948. The 
23 December 1947: Germany 1947-1949, p. 482; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 636. The 
French were promised coke from Germany at the rate of 7:6 million tons a year as soon as the 
daily output of clean hard coal reached 300,000 tons in the Ruhr. The rate was to rise to 8-4 
million tons of coke as soon as the daily coal output reached 330,000 tons. 

* Department of State Bulletin, 7 September 1947, pp. 468-72; Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 358-62; 
Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 626. 


? Department of State Bulletin, 21 September 1947, pp. 580-4; Manchester Guardian, 11 Septem- 


ber 1947. 
3 Germany, 1947-1949, PP. 454-60; Cmd. 7301 (London, H.M.S.O. 1947). 
4 Cf. The Times, 10 September 1947. 
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British government was to pay for goods bought in the sterling area. This 
arrangement raised the cost to the American Treasury to about $400 
million a year, while the British contribution for 1948 (excluding the 
cost of the occupation forces) was estimated at about £17:5-(21°75 
million. The British government was thus wholly relieved of any dollar 
commitment and undertook a quarter instead of a half of the total cost. 
In return the Americans were granted a controlling voice in the Joint 
Export-Import Agency and in the Joint Foreign Exchange Agency, where 
hitherto the two governments had been equals. 

These developments in the west were not without parallel in the east, 
though the absence east of the Elbe of a multiplicity of occupying Powers 
dispensed with the need for negotiation and public discussion. Early in 
June 1947 the Russians had followed the western lead in establishing a 
German Economic Council.2 The Council in the eastern zone contained 
only 12 members. These were the five provincial Prime Ministers, five 
heads of administrative departments and two workers’ representatives. 
More important was the convening of a People’s Congress which, 
together later with the activities of such diverse personalities as Herr 
Nadolny, Herr Nuschke, and Professor Noack,‘ was a principal instrument 
of the Russian policy of creating a single German state and of stifling at 
birth the signs of new independent life at Frankfurt and at Bonn. 

The German People’s Congress for Unity and a Just Peace assembled in 
Berlin on 6 December 1947,5 shortly after the opening of the conference of 
Foreign Ministers in London. The Congress was designed to include 
representatives of all parties and of political and cultural anti-fascist 
organizations from all parts of Germany. The moving force was the 
Socialist Unity Party (S.E.D.), which had been formed with Russian 
prompting in April 1946; it can hardly be doubted that this party and the 


1 The terms of a new charter governing the activities of these Agencies were announced on 
19 January 1948: Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 463-6. 

2 News Chronicle, 16 June 1947. | 3 Volkskongress. 

4 Herr Nadolny, who had been German Ambassador in Moscow from November 1933 to 
June 1934, visited the western zone in March 1949. He had tea at Godesberg with Dr. Piinder 
and Professor Erhard and gave a press conference at Frankfurt on 21 March (Manchester Guardian, 
22 March 1949). He was known to favour the unification of Germany. 

Herr Nuschke was a member in the eastern zone of what remained there of the C.D.U. He, too, 
visited the west and had an interview with Dr. Adenauer. He was coldly received by the C.D.U. 
in the west. 

Professor Noack and his Nauheim circle propounded the thesis of a neutralized Germany, 
taking no part in the conflict between east and west. Professor Noack considered that communism 
was a religion, that in the world of ideas the strongest and best would win, and that it was foolish 
to fight ideas politically. His plan included the withdrawal of all occupation forces. 

5 Thirteen Labour members of the House of Commons sent a message of greeting, but the 
Parliamentary Labour Party disassociated itself from this move. For the arguments of those who 
saw in the German Socialist Unity Party a new kind of party, constructed on ground common to 
socialists and communists, see Daily Herald, 16 December 1947. 

® See above, pp. 238 seqq. 
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Congress were intended to provide Germany (the whole of Germany, if 
possible, but if not the whole, then the eastern part) with bodies similar to 
the various United Workers’ Parties and National Assemblies of eastern 
Europe. The two large German parties, the C.D.U. and S.P.D., refused 
to take part in the People’s Congress, but the L.P.D.‘ collaborated. Some 
1,500 delegates attended, mostly from the eastern zone. A deputation 
of seventeen was chosen to go to London to urge the Council of Foreign 
Ministers to re-establish the unity of Germany. The British government 
refused to grant visas to the seventeen, and three of the four Foreign 
Ministers refused to receive a deputation from so unrepresentative and 
haphazard an assembly. The Congress appointed a standing committee 
and adjorned.3 

During 1948 there were three principal strands in the political evolution of 
the Germanies. The Anglo-Saxons continued and intensified their co-opera- 
tion and were joined by the French, who, after the failure of the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, preferred to make the best of a three- 
Power system rather than to strive for four-Power agreement while at the 
same time trying to influence the two-Power combine from the outside; 
parallel to this first strand was the development of native German adminis- 
trative and political authority in the western zones; and, thirdly, the 
People’s Congress in the east also extended the scope (though not the 
area) of its activities. It is convenient first to continue the story of this 
last development. 

In January 1948 the standing committee of the People’s Congress 
decided to summon a second full meeting of the Congress for March. The 
Congress met on 18 March; it was reported to contain 1,117 delegates 

' Liberale Demokratische Parte, the eastern branch of German Liberalism. 

2 See above, p. 240. 

3 An incident, which helped to increase the tension between east and west, was revealed in 
January 1948. On 14 January Der Kurier, the paper licensed by the French in Berlin, disclosed the 
existence of a document called Protocol M, which, allegedly transmitted to the German 
communists by the Cominform, prescribed details of a course of agitation and strikes in 
north-western Germany to culminate in a general strike in March. Der Kurier also alleged 
that the British, into whose hands this document had fallen, believed it to be genuine. 
The Foreign Office admitted possession in a statement on 15 January: cf. New York Times, 
16 January 1948. The full text in English was published by the New York Times on 16 
January and the Manchester Guardian on 17 January. It was denounced by the S.E.D. as a * 
forgery. Replying to Mr. Piratin (communist) in the House of Commons on 21 January the 
Minister of State gave the impression that the Foreign Office believed in the authenticity of 
the document after having given this question the closest attention: H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 446, 
col. 187. On 11 April the New York Times alleged that the British authorities were now satisfied 
that Protocol M was in fact a forgery and that its author had been arrested and had confessed. On 
19 April the Minister of State told the House of Commons that after further investigation the 
Foreign Secretary wished to make it plain that the authenticity of the document must be considered 
doubtful: ibid. vol. 449, coll. 1434-5. On 26 April the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in response to demands for the naming and trial of the author, stated that the man in 


question was not a Nazi, would not be tried, and was not indubitably the author: ibid. vol. 450, 
col. 16. ; 
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from the Russian zone and 512 delegates from the rest of Germany. It 
resolved to constitute a People’s Council! of 400 with a Presidium of 29, 
of whom nine should be from the western zones. Six committees with about 
twenty members each were appointed to function as embryonic Minis- 
tries. It was decided to hold a plebiscite throughout Germany on the 
questions of unity and a just peace. On 15 April the People’s Council in- 
formed the four Military Governors of the decisions of the Congress.? 
The plebiscite was fixed for the period from 23 May to 13 June. After 
much deliberation over a challenge which appeared to them to be possibly 
a formidable one the American and French authorities refused to allow 
voting to take place in their zones, while the British authorities expressed 
disapproval but allowed voting. When the poll opened in Berlin on 23 
May few bothered to vote, in spite of the manifest attractions for Germans 
of the slogan of ‘Unity and a Just Peace’ and in spite of injunctions to vote 
which were summed up by the Manchester Guardian in the words: ‘Vote 
early—and often’. It was later announced‘ that in Saxony 95 per cent., — 
and elsewhere over go per cent., of the electorate had declared itself in 
favour of unity and a just peace, but these statistics did not dispel the 
general impression that the plebiscite had been a decided failure from the 
point of view of its organizers. The Russians temporarily abandoned this 
political line (little was heard of the People’s Congress until the autumn) 
and tacked back to the ever-present alternative of building up the S.E.D. 
within the eastern zone and of establishing that zone as an effective state 
under communist control. 

In August a third session of the Congress considered a first draft con- 
stitution, which was again considered at a fourth session beginning on 
22 October 1948. By virtue of this constitution, Germany was to become 
a People’s Republic with a bicameral legislature, universal suffrage from 
the age of 18, a coalition Cabinet drawn from the lower house (which 
represented the people, the second house representing the Lander), a 
limit of 100 hectares’ on personal ownership of land, and guarantees of 
personal freedom subject to certain provisos. In November a delegation 
of seven visited Moscow and asked on its return for the summoning of a 
new session of the Council of Foreign Ministers to prepare a German 
Peace Treaty. A two-day meeting of the People’s Council finally approved 
the draft constitution in March 1949 and decided to submit it for ratifica- 
tion to a congress of 2,000 (1,500 from the east and 500 from the west) to be 
elected on 15 and 16 May. Thus the month which saw the lifting of the 

t Volksrat. 

2 The People’s Council was not recognized by the three western Powers. General Marshall 
condemned it on 25 March as an instrument of the Communist Party designed to frustrate the 
policy of the western Powers: Department of State Bulletin, 4 April 1948, p. 456; Documents on 


American Foreign Relations, 1948, p. 80. 3 Manchester Guardian, 24 May 1948. 
4 Soviet News, 15 June 1948. 5 Rather less than 250 acres. 
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Berlin blockade witnessed in addition both the failure of the main object 
of that operation and also Russian acceptance of that failure. For such 
were the respective implications of the passing at Bonn of the Basic Law 
for the western zones and the adoption in the east of a constitution which 
had no present chance of being put into operation in the west." 

The course of events in the western zones from the end of the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers to the promulgation of the Occupation 
Statute of April 1949 and the enactment of the Basic Law in May was 
more complicated because there were three occupying Powers instead of 
one, many German political parties with equal instead of unequal opportu- 
nities, and much negotiating between the Allies and the Germans. 

The failure of the London Conference at the end of 1947 was closely 
followed by a food crisis in the Ruhr, which, though not unusual, threatened 
recent political developments by exposing the inability of the authorities 
in Frankfurt to force the southern provinces to deliver food. The Economic 
Council was proving ineffective partly because it lacked powers and partly 
because the delay in reforming the currency produced economic chaos. 
The Americans and the British began early in January 1948 to discuss with 
the Germans how the Economic Council could be strengthened, but it was 
not easy to find a solution which would be immune from Russian and 
French attacks. Marshal Sokolovsky protested on 20 January” against the 
establishment of a separate government in Frankfurt, contrary to the Pots- 
dam agreement for four-Power control, and on 27 January? the French 
presented their criticism. There was a brief interval while the French 
attitude was belatedly considered. During this time it was announced that 
the three western Powers had agreed that the Saar should gradually cease 
to transmit its coal to the German pool and that by 1 April 1949 the whole 
of the Saar output would be available to France. On 6 February+ Generals 
Clay and Robertson issued an ordinance for the reform of the Economic 
Council and the establishment of other organs of government. These 
changes became effective on 9 February 1948. 

The membership of the Economic Council was doubled. It received 
power to regulate communications, customs and excise, and the produc- 
tion and allocation of goods and raw materials; to raise loans, issue bonds, 
and frame a budget for the appropriation of funds to services under its 
control. A second chamber, the Landerrat, was created, consisting of two 
members from each Land, appointed by the government of the Land. 
The Landerrat had the right to veto legislation, but the Economic Council 

* The prognostication in January 1948 of Dr. Paul, fugitive Prime Minister of Thuringia, to 
the effect that eastern Germany was to become the seventeenth constituent republic of the 
U.S.S.R., was not fulfilled. Cf. similar rumours concerning Rumania, above, p. 194. 

2 Soviet News, 22 January 1948. 

3 New York Times, 29 January 1948. 

4 Military Government Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, no. 23, pp. 686-91. 
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could override the veto by an absolute majority. The executive branch of 
the government was entrusted to a body appointed by the Economic 
Council.! A High Court of ten members, appointed by the Military 
Governors, had the task of settling jurisdictional disputes between the 
central and provincial governments. (The latter were still without an 
executive arm.) Although no currency reform was introduced, a central 
bank capable of carrying through such a reform was established.? 

On 19 February 1948 the S.P.D. decided in congress that it would not 
combine with the C.D.U. to form a coalition government. On 24 February 
Dr. Koehler was re-elected President of the Economic Council and on 
2 March Dr. Piinder, another member of the C.D.U. and chief burgo- 
master of Cologne, was chosen chief of the executive committee after a 
bitter struggle and by a minority vote. 

Meanwhile the western Powers had started a new series of international 
conferences devoted to German affairs. Despite a Russian protest? that 
such a conference was a violation of the Potsdam agreement to preserve 
German unity and to govern through an allied council of four, the three 
western Powers opened in London on 23 February 1948 a conference which 
was joined a few days later by representatives of the Benelux countries.+ 
To counterbalance this departure from precedent the Foreign Ministers of 
three of Germany’s eastern victims, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia, conferred together in Prague on 17 and 18 February and added 
their protests against what was going forward in Frankfurt and in 
London.$ 

The London conference of six reached agreement on general principles. 
The French abandoned their demand for the detachment of the Rhineland 
from Germany, while maintaining their positions on the economic in- 
corporation of the Saar, international control in the Ruhr, and guarantees 
against centrally concentrated German power. A communiqueé® issued 
when the conference adjourned on 6 March 1948 stated that the confer- 
ence ‘had in view the necessity of ensuring the economic recovery of 
western Europe including Germany and of establishing a basis for the 
participation of a democratic Germany in the community of free peoples’. 
Four-Power disagreement could not be suffered to delay these matters any 
longer, but ‘ultimate four-Power agreement is in no way precluded’. It 

I Tt had originally been intended that only the chairman of this body should be so appointed 


and that he should then choose his colleagues after the manner of a Prime Minister. 

2 See above, p. 243. 

3 On 13 February 1948: The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question, pp. 5-6; Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 554- . af ' 

4 This conference was at the ambassadorial level and escaped the petrifying publicity which 
attended the meetings of Foreign Ministers. 

5 Documentation Frangaise, no. 846, 5 March 1948. 

® Department of State Bulletin, 21 March 1948, pp. 380-1; Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 75-793 
Foreign Office Press Release, 6 March 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 556. 
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was further recorded that the combined zone and the French zone would 
be fully associated with the European Recovery Programme; that the 
Benelux countries would continue to be associated with the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, and France in discussions on Germany; that international 
control of the Ruhr had been considered and that agreed recommendations 
would be submitted to the six governments; and that states’ rights in 
Germany should be protected by a federal form of constitution. 

The conference adjourned on 6 March 1948 and resumed on 20 April. 
In this period Marshal Sokolovsky left the Control Council! on the grounds 
that the western Powers had by their proceedings in Frankfurt and in 
London implicitly abrogated the agreement upon which the Council 
rested. The blockade of Berlin was begun in order to force the western 
Allies to renounce these proceedings.? 

The resumed conference of six lasted from 20 April to 1 June 1948. It 
discussed certain matters which had been raised at the first meeting and 
separately considered since then. The most important of these were the 
future of the Ruhr, rectification of German provincial boundaries, and the 
summoning of a German constituent assembly. The Americans, who 
were footing the bill in Germany, wanted the Ruhr to be under the control 
of the Military Governors and not of some other international body, but 
they gave way on this to the French, who also won the point that the 
Ruhr authority should come into existence before a German constitution. 
This authority was to include representatives of each of the six Powers and 
of Germany; it was to have powers of control but not ownership; the 
Ruhr was not to be politically separated from Germany. On the rectifica- 
tion of provincial frontiers the Americans and the French were at one in 
wishing to revert to the historical boundaries, but they were opposed by 
the British. It was agreed that a German constituent assembly should meet 
by 1 September 1948. The Americans and the British favoured election of 
the delegates; the French proposed their appointment by the provincial 
authorities. In this, as in their desire to revive provincial loyalties by restor- 
ing old boundaries, the French were moved by their fears ofa strong central 
government. The conference also agreed that certain key points in 
Germany should continue to be held by the Allies after the full occupation 
was over. There was to be no immediate amalgamation of the French 
with the other two zones. 

The end of this conference marked the end of another stage in the post- 
war evolution of Germany. The drafting of an Occupation Statute and of 
a constitution for western Germany became the two most pressing pre- 
occupations of the western Allies. These tasks were entrusted in the first 
place to the three allied Military Governors and to the Ministers-President 
of the German Lander. The next months were occupied with the diffi- 


t See above, p. 242. 2 See above, p. 241. 
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culties of the Military Governors and of the German political parties in 
reaching agreement in their respective spheres. 

The communiqué issued on 7 June 1948 after the conference had dis- 
persed! was not only unpopular in Germany (where criticism was largely 
based on an incomplete version)? but was also criticized in Great Britain 
and in France. In the House of Commons a number of Labour members 
tabled a motion regretting the absence of provisions for the ‘international 
ownership and control of the economic resources of the Ruhr area’ by 
a body including Russia. In France both gaullistes and communists 
accused the government of betraying French security; an American 
guarantee of the Rhine frontier had been hoped for. On 9 June M. Blum 
criticized the Ruhr plan as giving only external control, useless in a big 
enterprise. But this, wrote M. Blum, could be rectified within the terms of 
the agreement, which was expressed only as an agreement on general 
principles. On the same day General de Gaulle issued a declaration‘ con- 
demning the agreement reached in London as unacceptable, and offered 
himself and his associates as an alternative French government. On the 
same day again the Foreign Affairs Committee of the National Assembly 
voted conditionally,’ and by the narrow margin of 21 to 20, to refer 
the London recommendations to the full Assembly. The debate in the 
Assembly lasted from 11 June to 17 June,® when the Assembly conditionally 
accepted the London terms as a résumé of agreement and a basis for 
further negotiations. With the notable exception of M. Paul Reynaud, 
the Foreign Minister found few supporters. The socialists, offended by the 
growth of two separate Germanies, wanted a new approach to Russia; in the 
Ruhr they wanted international control of production as well as of distribu- 
tion. To the left of M. Blum M. Cot denounced the dangers of joint control 
by American and German business men and described the Ruhr plan 
and denazification as inadequate. Whatever the motives of some of the 
speakers, it was plain that many members were genuinely distressed by the 
continuing insecurity of their country. M. Bidault, having accused Russia 


! Department of State Bulletin, 20 June 1948, pp. 807-10; Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1948, pp. 109-143 Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 559. 

2 German criticism was to a great extent allayed after the meeting on 1 July between the three 
Military Governors and German provincial Prime Ministers, at which the Germans learned that 
the new German constitution was not to be framed and imposed by the occupying Powers, but 
was to be elaborated by a German assembly. See below, p. 266. 

3 Le Populaire, 9 June 1948. But French and German criticism cancelled one another out, 
since the French complained that too much power was conceded to the Germans, while the 
Germans complained that they were being given too little. 

4 Figaro, 10 June 1948. 

5 Le Monde, 11 June 1948; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 566. 

© For speeches in the debate by M. Bidault see Journal Officiel, Débats, 12 June 1948, 
Pp. 3454-61; 13 June 1948, p. 3490; 17 June 1948, pp. 3567-72. M. Reynaud spoke on 
17 June (pp. 3578-81), M. Cot on 13 June (pp. 3484-8) and M. Schuman on 17 June 
(pp. 3591-3). 
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of sabotaging Mr. Byrnes’s four-Power treaty of guarantee, did his best to 
display the attractions of a new order in which Germany would become a 
peaceful and law-abiding member of a western European federation, but 
many of M. Bidault’s compatriots, knowing themselves to be in the front 
line, were less attracted to untried experiments than were citizens of 
countries unwashed by the Rhine. M. Bidault justified his abandonment 
of the French desire for the political separation of the Ruhr by pointing 
out that this plan had never had any support in any quarter; and on the 
political structure of Germany he was able to state that the federal idea 
had not been rejected. But in spite of the final vote M. Bidault’s days at 
the Quai d’Orsay were thenceforth numbered. He left it at the end of 
July and was succeeded by M. Robert Schuman. 

After the debate in the National Assembly the French government was 
anxious to proceed to the elaboration of a plan for the control of the coal 
industry in the Ruhr. There were rumours of a three-Power conference 
to be held in July or August, but no such conference took place. Eventually 
a conference was arranged to begin on 11 November 1948. On 10 Novem- 
ber, the eve of the opening of this conference and also the eve of Armistice 
Day, Generals Clay and Robertson promulgated identical laws! for the 
‘deconcentration’ and reorganization of the German coal and steel in- 
dustries. The preamble to these laws contained a phrase about the even- 
tual determination of ownership by the Germans themselves and this 
phrase was as alarming and infuriating to the French as the manner and 
timing of the appearance of the laws were uncivil and inopportune. They 
provided for ownership of the Ruhr mines to be vested for the time being 
in German trustees and to be determined ultimately by a German govern- 
ment. The American and British press were critical of this manceuvre 
and President Auriol was moved to make a strong protest in an Armistice 
Day speech at Compiégne.?, On 18 November the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the National Assembly expressed its dismay and recalled the 
reservations which it had made during its discussions in June. 

After this inauspicious prelude the conference set to work and produced 
a draft agreement on 28 December 1948.4 This agreement said nothing 
about ultimate ownership. It provided for an international authority on 
which the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, and Germany would each have 
three seats and the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg one seat each. 
This body would continue in existence after the end of the occupation of 


* The law promulgated by General Clay was Military Government Law Number 75, by 
which name these two pieces of legislation came to be compendiously known: Military Government 
Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, no. 27, pp. 1025-31; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p- 637. 2 Combat, 12 November 1948. 

3 Le Monde, 19 November 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 645. 

* Department of State Bulletin, 9 January 1949, p. 43; Germany, 1947-1949, PP- 332-43; Cmd. 
7677 (London, H.M.S.O.), pp. 20-30, Annex VIII. : 
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Germany. It would allocate coal, coke, and steel as between Germany and 
the outside world.! The French, who now abandoned not only the 
political separation of the Ruhr but also the principle of international 
ownership, found some comfort in the assurance that the new authority 
would not (or should not) evaporate with the occupying forces. On the 
other hand this very provision irritated the Germans, who saw in it the 
prospect of considerable foreign interference for an indefinite period. 

At some point in the first half of 1948, after the end of the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers and before Marshal Stalin’s reply to Mr. 
Henry Wallace’s letter in May,” the Russians appeared to abandon the 
policy of putting obstacles in the way of a German peace treaty. On 23 
June 1948 eight Foreign Ministers? from central and eastern Europe, 
accompanied by Defence Ministers of the countries, assembled in confer- 
ence at Warsaw on the initiative of the Russian and Polish governments to 
discuss the situation created by the decisions of the London conference of 
six which had ended at the beginning of the month. The Warsaw dis- 
cussions did not take much time and on 24 June a joint communiqué was 
issued.4 After deploring the dismemberment of Germany, the violation of 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements and the failure to make peace, and after 
denouncing undemocratic practices in the western zones, the encourage- 
ment of German revisionists and the subjection of the German economy to 
the Anglo-Saxon, the communiqué made five demands: four-Power agree- 
ment and the demilitarization of Germany; four-Power control in the 
Ruhr; four-Power agreement on the establishment of a peace-loving and 
democratic government for the whole of Germany and representative of 
all democratic parties and organizations; a peace treaty based on the 
Potsdam agreement; fulfilment of obligations to pay reparations. There 
was no mention of a separate eastern German state or government, but it 
appeared likely that the eight Ministers had agreed what to do next, if 
their Warsaw communiqué fell on stony ground in the west. The next 
steps might well include the creation of an eastern German government, 
designed to achieve in the long run by magnetic attraction the result which 
had for the present been prevented by four-Power disagreement and by the 
consequent emergence of a separate government for the west. 


! The rival claims of export and home consumption, however, were already become unreal, 
since the period of shortages was ending and what Germany was soon to need was a sales 
organization for surplus production. 2 See above, p. 57. 

3 The Foreign Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

4 Documentation Frangaise, no. 962, 26 June 1948; Declaration of Warsaw Conference of Foreign 
Ministers adopted on June 24, 1948 (London, Soviet News, 1948); The Soviet Union and the Berlin 
Question, pp. 32-413 Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 566. 

5 Cf. comment in The Times, 28 June 1948 on a broadcast speech by Mr. Clemente a speech 
in the Seym on 26 June by Mr. Modzelewski (Soviet News, 29 June 1948) ; and a statement by Mr. 
Kolaroy reported in La Bulgarie Nouvelle, 10 July 1948. 
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This western German government was beginning to take shape. The 
constituent assembly was due to meet at Bonn on 1 September 1948. On 
1 July Generals Clay, Robertson, and Koenig gave the provincial Prime 
Ministers three documents dealing respectively with the new constitution, 
the rectification of provincial boundaries, and an Occupation Statute.' 
There were further meetings between the Military Governors and the 
Prime Ministers on 20 July, between allied experts and the Prime Ministers 
at Riidesheim on 22 July, and between the Military Governors and the 
Prime Ministers on 26 July. A communiqué issued after this last meeting? 
announced that preparatory work would be conducted by a commission on 
questions affecting the election of delegates to a constituent assembly, by a 
conference of legal experts on a Basic Law at Chiemsee, and by a confer- 
ence on frontiers at Karlsruhe. The German Prime Ministers were anxious 
to avoid digging an unnecessarily deep ditch between the western and 
eastern halves of their country and decided, at a three-day conference at 
Coblenz beginning on 10 August 1948, to postpone the drafting of a con- 
stitution properly so called, and to draft instead a Basic Law? for the 
administration of western Germany. The coming assembly at Bonn was 
therefore to be a parliamentary council, composed of members chosen by 
the provincial Parliaments, instead of a constituent assembly elected by 
direct popular vote. 

The assembly met punctually at Bonn on 1 September 1948. It con- 
sisted of 65 delegates, chosen by the provincial Parliaments on the basis of 
one delegate for every three-quarters of a million inhabitants. In addition 
there were five delegates from western Berlin without the right to vote. 
The two strongest parties, the C.D.U./C.S.U. and the S.P.D., disagreed 
in particular over central government. The S.P.D. was in favour of a 
strong central authority, partly because a social democrat government 
would need effective powers (especially in financial matters) to put through 
its policy and partly in order to counter the separatist tendencies of the 
more self-sufficient and more conservative south. Agreement was made 
the more difficult because the C.D.U./C.S.U. was a coalition rather than a 
party.5 The British were known to support the views of the S.P.D., while 
the C.D.U. had American and French backing. An additional cause of 
confusion and of repeated German complaint lay in the failure of the 

* Germany, 1947-1949, PP. 275-7; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 646. This meeting recon- 


ciled the Germans to the proposed procedure, which they had but imperfectly understood and in 
which they had discerned a western Diktat. 

2 The Times, 27 July 1948. 3 Grundgesetz. 

4 The parties were represented as follows: C.D.U./C.S.U. 27, S.P.D. 27, F.P.D. 5, Zentrum 2, 
Deutsche Partet 2, Communist Party 2, 

5 ‘The only common element was the Christian. In Bavaria and the Rhineland Roman Catho- 
licism provided a common bond, but in areas such as Westphalia the C.D.U. leaders, who repre- 
sented the tradition and interests of Christian trade unions, were politically closer to the $.P.D. 
than to the Bavarian C.S.U. 
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occupying Powers to enlighten the Germans on the contents of the 
Occupation Statute, on which the three Military Governors were unable 
to agree. In general the French were unwilling to go as far as their allies 
in giving power to Germans, for they were not yet prepared to take the 
risks of a gamble on winning German goodwill. Further, the French, 
having been throughout the year continually opposed by a joint Anglo- 
Saxon front, were unwilling to agree that the proposed allied High Com- 
mission in Germany should reach decisions by a simple majority vote. In 
December the Military Governors abandoned their attempts to reach 
agreement and referred their disagreements to their respective governments. 
The obstacles were overcome in April 1949, and May 1949 saw the 
promulgation of an Occupation Statute and of a Basic Law for Germany 
as well as the lifting of the blockade of Berlin.! 


t These matters belong to a succeeding volume. 


PARTY 


TE A od 
By F. G. Jones 


1. Introductory 


By the opening of 1947 the situation in the Far East, as that which pre- 
vailed elsewhere, had become profoundly affected by the deepening 
schism between the western democracies and the U.S.S.R. In December 
1945 the Foreign Ministers of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R., 
meeting in conference in Moscow, had reached agreement on formulae 
which appeared to provide a basis for a policy of co-operation in the Far 
East.! In respect to China, where the spread of civil strife combined with 
the presence of both American and Russian troops to threaten ominous 
possibilities, they had agreed upon the desirability of a united and demo- 
cratic China, under the leadership of the existing National government 
and upon non-interference in the internal affairs of China.? Despite the 
latent ambiguity of this declaration, it appeared to preclude championship 
of either side in the quarrel between the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
communists. It also seemed to imply that the U.S.S.R., as well as Great 
Britain, approved of the efforts of the American government to pro- 
mote an agreement between the Chinese antagonists, as a prelude to the 
establishment of an all-party coalition régime under the leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

For Korea, where, in consequence of surrender arrangements for the 
Japanese garrison, the 38th parallel had become the line of division 
between the American and the Russian occupation forces, the Moscow 
conferees planned a five-year period of trusteeship under the aegis of the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and China.3 They further provided 
for the establishment of a joint Russo-American military commission in 
Korea, which was initially to make recommendations for the formation of 
a provisional democratic government for the whole country. The joint 
commission would then devise, with the participation of the provisional 
government and of Korean democratic parties and groups, the details of 
the trusteeship scheme. 

Finally, in an endeavour to allay the disquiet felt by other Powers at 
what seemed to be unilateral American control over Japan, the Moscow 
Conference provided for the establishment in Washington of a supreme 


Department of State Bulletin, 30 December 1945, pp. 1028-31. 
2 Tbid. pp. 1030-1. 3 Ibid. p. 1030. 
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authority for the formulation of policy, the Far Eastern Commission, 
originally of eleven Powers. It also set up a four-Power Advisory Council 
to S.C.A.P.2 in Tokyo. But that primacy in the formation and execution 
of policy towards Japan which the U.S.A. considered justly theirs in view 
of the major share their forces had taken in the defeat of Japan, was in 
practice but little affected by these measures. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the Moscow decisions were 
not to be followed by any co-operative policy in the Far East. Part of the 
trouble, in this region as elsewhere, arose from the fundamental divergence 
between the western and the Russian concepts of democracy. To the 
western Powers any political party, whatever its composition and pro- 
gramme, which employed peaceful and constitutional, as opposed to 
violent and illegal, methods to gain its ends, was entitled to exist and to 
proselytize. This view was anathema to the U.S.S.R., which considered 
the Communist Party as the only real exponent and champion of demo- 
cratic aspirations and objectives. All others were ‘fascist’, ‘reactionary’, 
or “gradualist’, and all marked for immediate or eventual dissolution. 
Marshal Stalin’s speech of g February 19463 marked the resurgence of 
Marxist ideology, which had been played down in the U.S.S.R., during 
the war. Following his lead the Communist Parties in the Far East, as 
elsewhere, proceeded to expound the thesis that, with the elimination of 
the three fascist Powers, a struggle would ensue between ‘democratic’ and 
‘anti-democratic’ or ‘imperialist’ elements which had temporarily been 
allied in opposition to fascism. The U.S.S.R. would, of course, be the 
helper and inspirer of all the ‘democratic’ elements throughout the world. 

This belief in an inevitable clash was reflected in the Russian policy of 
endeavouring to consolidate and to expand the footing that the U.S.S.R. 
had obtained in neighbouring regions. The Sino-Soviet Treaty and 
annexes of 14 August 1945+ had implemented the agreement reached at 
the Yalta Conference to restore to Soviet Russia, generally speaking, the 
special rights in Manchuria which Tsarist Russia had held prior to the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. The Chinese government had acquiesced 
in this in the hope that the U.S.S.R. would be satisfied therewith, and 
would in return abide by its pledges to abstain from intervention in 
Chinese domestic politics and to lend countenance and support only to 
the Chinese National government. But on the one hand the Russian 
military command in Manchuria allowed Chinese communist forces to 
penetrate into the region and to obtain possession of surrendered Japanese 


T Ibid. pp. 1028-30. 

2 Supreme Command for the Allied Powers. 

3 The Times, 11 February 1946; Manchester Guardian, 11 February 1946. 

4 Department of State Bulletin, 10 February 1946, p. 201; U.S.A.: Department of State: 
United States Relations with China (Washington, August 1949), pp. 585-96; Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1945-6, pp. 826-8. 
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arms and munitions, while on the other it put all the obstacles it could, 
short of open intervention, in the path of the forces sent there by the 
National government. The U.S.S.R. revealingly demanded of China a 
further agreement whereby the greater part of the industries established 
in Manchuria by the Japanese would have become joint Sino-Russian 
enterprises for a thirty-year term. Chinese resistance to this demand was 
bolstered by remonstrances from the governments of the U.S.A. and of 
Great Britain. In the spring of 1946 Russian policy underwent some 
modification; the Russians ceased to press their demand and they carried 
out the hitherto deferred evacuation of their troops, save for the Port 
Arthur garrison. But they had in the meantime removed or destroyed a 
considerable proportion of the industrial installations in Manchuria, 
which they claimed as ‘war booty’. They furthermore timed their troop 
withdrawals in such a way as to facilitate the occupation of practically 
all northern Manchuria by the Chinese communist forces. 

The Americans, for their part, had sent their own troops to certain 
northern Chinese ports and cities and had provided the Chinese govern- 
ment with sea and air transport to move its forces to the north. This was 
done to expedite the disarming and repatriation of the Japanese armies in 
China and to assist the National government to regain authority over the 
Japanese-occupied areas of northern and eastern China. The Americans 
also continued a programme, inaugurated during the war, of training and 
equipping divisions of the Chinese government forces. These and other 
forms of assistance were rendered to the internationally recognized 
Chinese government. They could not therefore be equated with the 
Russian proceedings in Manchuria, which were a violation of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of August 1945. But, since the Chinese government was 
that of the Kuomintang, the American government was exposed to the 
charge of becoming, whether consciously or not, a partisan in the Chinese 
civil strife. 

It should be noted that at this time the leaders on both sides professed 
a willingness to come to a peaceful settlement, and also that Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Molotov had outwardly approved the American efforts 
to mediate’ such a settlement. During the opening months of -1946 it 
seemed as though General Marshall, who had been sent to China as 
President Truman’s personal representative, would be successful in spon- 
soring a political and military accord. A truce was arranged and machi- 
nery for its implementation set up, in the form of tripartite truce teams. 
An all-party Political Consultative Conference seemed to have successfully 
laid the foundations for a coalition régime to replace the hegemony of the 
Kuomintang. An agreement for the progressive reduction of the swollen 


Chinese armies appeared to pave the way for a national army divorced 
from party control. 
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But the forces of disruption were too strong and all General Marshall’s 
work was soon undone. The powerful group in the Kuomintang, known 
as the C. C. Clique, from its leaders the Chen brothers, which had effective 
control of the party organization and could consequently manipulate 
elections, was resolved to perpetuate Kuomintang control of the govern- 
ment. As one means to that end, it meant to ensure Kuomintang domina- 
tion in all interior areas recovered from the communists by negotiation or 
by force. The Generalissimo was stubbornly resolved to wrest control of 
Manchuria from the communists after the Russian withdrawal from that 
region, and would not be deterred by American warnings that he was 
dangerously over-extending his forces. He and his immediate following 
were at heart convinced that the communists could and should be crushed 
by force of arms. He also appears to have believed that, for fear of the 
consequences of a communist victory, the U.S.A. would be compelled to 
assist his régime whatever it did. 

The Chinese communists were determined to make no peace which did 
not effectively terminate the Kuomintang political tutorship or which 
weakened their own control over large areas of the interior. They were 
confident that, in the event of a general civil war, they could contain and 
eventually wear down the forces of the government, and could so protract 
hostilities until the Kuomintang collapsed under the financial and econo- 
mic strain and the consequent alienation of the people as a whole. Their 
predictions, which were shared by General Marshall, proved to be only 
too accurate. 

Consequently General Marshall was unable to do more than place 
partial and temporary checks upon the spreading hostilities. In July 1946, 
upon General Marshall’s recommendation, Dr. Leighton Stuart was 
appointed as regular American Ambassador, presumably in the hope that 
his great prestige in China as an educator and his numerous friends and 
acquaintances among all parties might be conducive to a better spirit of 
accommodation. But this proved illusory, and the temper of both sides 
hardened in the latter part of the year. The intransigents on the govern- 
ment side were strengthened by military successes against the communists 
in North China and Manchuria, while the communists grew more strident 
in their denunciations of American assistance to the government and more 
openly sceptical of American good faith in the attempts at mediation. 

At the beginning of 1947 General Marshall relinquished his thankless 
task. He was plainly disgusted with the Kuomintang and his report of 
7 January! laid the weight of blame upon it for the breakdown of the 
peace negotiations, although he admitted that he was less well-qualified 
to assess the real attitude and purposes of the Chinese communist leaders. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, 19 January 1947, pp. 83-5; United States Relations with China, 
pp. 686-9; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 656. 
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His return and appointment as Secretary of State marked the end of 
American mediatory efforts in China and the inauguration of a period of 
partial suspension of American assistance to the Chinese government. 

Meanwhile the programme devised at Moscow for Korea had broken 
down at the start. In South Korea the American army, under Lieutenant- 
General Hodge, refused to recognize a ‘Korean People’s Republic’ which 
had been organized immediately after the Japanese surrender, and set up 
a military administration. In the wake of the American forces Korean 
politicians who had spent long years of exile in China and America came 
flocking back. They were of divergent outlook, although their differences ~ 
were apt to be more personal than political, and all were avid for office 
and power. Consequently they were bitterly opposed to the continuance 
of the American military régime and especially to any form of international 
tutelage for Korea, which most of them openly refused to accept. 

In North Korea the Russian military command encouraged the forma- 
tion of a Provisional People’s Committee, in which many of the most 
active members were Korean communists from Yenan or from among the 
Korean community in the U.S.S.R. This régime was entrusted with the 
tasks of organizing a militia, of winning the sympathies of the poorer 
peasantry by a programme of land confiscation and redistribution, and 
of educational reforms on communist lines. The communist groups and 
their sympathizers, in both North and South Korea, proclaimed that they 
stood for the exact fulfilment of the Moscow decisions. 

When the Joint Russo-American Commission met in March 1946 the 
Russian representatives took the line that political parties and groups in 
Korea which had opposed the plan for an international trusteeship should 
be excluded from all part in the formation of a provisional government for 
the whole country. This was obviously designed to secure the establish- 
ment of.a predominantly communist administration for the whole of 
Korea. The American representatives countered it by insisting that true 
democratic practice required that all parties be consulted, irrespective of 
their attitude to the trusteeship scheme. Deadlock resulted and the com- 
mission adjourned in May with nothing accomplished.! Thus the stage 
was set for the tragedy of post-war Korea. Each side went its own way 
and the military demarcation line along the 38th parallel became an 
artificial barrier to both political and economic unity. In November 1946 
elections to a Korean interim Legislative Assembly were held in the 
southern zone. These were followed, in the spring of 1947, by the forma- 
tion of an interim government in South Korea. Here was clearly fore- 
shadowed the emergence of two mutually hostile régimes, each claiming 
to be the legitimate government of the whole peninsula, and each sup- 
ported in its claims by a great Power. 


* Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1945-6, pp. 837 seqq. 
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In Japan events took a different course, thanks to the de facto American 
control of policy, the existence of a Japanese government for the whole 
country, through which §.C.A.P. could work, and the outward sub- 
missiveness of the Japanese to their conquerors. During 1945-7 the 
Japanese armed forces in the home islands were disarmed and disbanded, 
while several millions of Japanese soldiers and civilians were repatriated 
from the former Japanese-occupied regions in Asia and the Pacific. At 
the same time S.C.A.P. busied itself with the furtherance of constitutional, 
administrative, legal, social, and educational reforms, all designed to re- 
shape Japanese society on the western democratic pattern. 

But meanwhile the war-battered Japanese economy, burdened with the 
influx of millions of refugees and with the heavy cost of supplying many of 
the needs of the occupation forces, seemed likely to collapse. The Japa- 
nese government, whether through inability or calculation, imposed no 
effective checks upon the rapid progress of currency inflation and its 
attendant evils. Japanese industrialists, uncertain of their future in the 
face of ‘purges’ and of the prospect of substantial removals of equipment 
as reparations, professed equal inability to stimulate the lagging pace of 
industrial production. This situation could not be allowed to continue, 
for it not only saddled the American taxpayer with the burden of financing 
essential food and raw materials for Japan, but also threatened to nullify 
all that S.C.A.P. was attempting to achieve in Japan. An overcrowded 
and hungry people, once it had recovered from the first stunning shock of 
defeat, was unlikely to become either democratic or peaceful. Such con- 
siderations were reinforced by the ominous trend of events in China and 
Korea and by the growing hostility between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
These factors combined to produce a significant change of emphasis in 
American policy towards Japan during 1947-8. 

In the summer of 1947 the American government decided that the time 
was ripe to initiate negotiations for the drafting of a peace treaty for Japan. 
This, if accomplished, would inter alia have defined Japan’s reparations 
burden and would have enabled it to resume full economic intercourse 
with the outside world. But all hopes of such an issue were shattered by 
the immediate quarrel over procedure. The American government pro- 
posed that the eleven member states of the Far Eastern Commission should 
take part in the preparation of the peace settlement, and with this view 
the British government was generally in accord. But the U.S.S.R. insisted 
that the task be entrusted to the Council of Foreign Ministers, composed 
of representatives of China, Great Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
A compromise proposal by the Chinese government, whereby the eleven 
states would have participated, but each of the “Big Four’ would have 
exercised a veto power, found no favour elsewhere, and deadlock resulted. 
American fears that Japan might be drawn into the Russian orbit, Russian 
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unwillingness to see any treaty which might provide for the retention of 
American troops in Japan, and Chinese alarm lest Japan secure a ‘soft’ 
peace all played their part in the creation of this impasse. 


2. China 
(i) Tue Periop oF ParTiAL AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL 


The end of the Marshall Mission inaugurated what may be termed a 
period of partial American withdrawal from China. One of the first acts 
of General Marshall after assuming his new office of Secretary of State on 
21 January 1947 was to terminate the American connexion with the Com- 
mittee of Three, which had been originally constituted in the previous 
January as the highest mediatory organ in the attempt to resolve the 
Chinese conflict. This decision carried with it the withdrawal of the 
American members of the Executive Headquarters in Peiping which had 
been organized to implement the truce agreement of 10 January 1946.' 
On 29 January 1947 the American Ambassador formally notified the 
Chinese government and the head of the Chinese communist delegation 
in Nanking of the decision to withdraw the American component.” 

The American action was not unexpected, for the truce machinery had 
been virtually inoperative for months, and the Americans were in an 
impossible position in view of communist charges against American good 
faith and the irritation of Nationalist field commanders at any restraint 
upon their freedom of action. The Chinese government made a formal 
expression of gratitude for the efforts of General Marshall and of the 
American truce teams and of regret at their failure. At the same time it 
announced its own withdrawal from the truce organization. The com- 
munist spokesman in Nanking also expressed approval and intimated that 
now there would be a fight to the finish. The termination of Executive 
Headquarters made possible the progressive evacuation of the 15,000 
American Marines who had been stationed in Peiping, Tangku, and 
Tientsin to ensure freedom of communication between Peiping and the 
sea.© A small force, however, was retained in Tsingtao, where the Ameri- 
can Seventh Fleet had established a training station for the Chinese 
navy and could keep a quiet watch on Russian proceedings at Port 
Arthur and Dairen. 

The end of American mediation did not signify any outward change in 
the long-term objectives of American policy, as laid down in the Moscow 
Declaration of December 1945 and in President Truman’s statement of 

' United States Relations with China, p. 695. 

* Department of State Bulletin, g February 1947, p. 258; New York Times, 30 January 1947. 
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18 December 1946.' The British government, too, in the course of a 
debate on China on 23 January 1947; declared that it continued to uphold 
the Moscow Declaration and was in agreement with the President’s state- 
ment; though it indicated that it would confine itself to moral support of 
the principles of peace, unity, and democracy in China.? 

In a speech to the Cleveland Council of World Affairs on 11 January 
Senator Vandenberg, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, had spoken favourably of the promise of constitutional reform in 
China and had suggested that there should be a shift of emphasis in 
American policy towards that country.+ Other influential Republicans 
followed his lead and declared even more plainly that America should 
support the Chinese government as against the communists.5 But General 
Marshall and the officials of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in the State 
Department were opposed to such a policy. They were aware of the 
crucial weaknesses of the Chiang régime, which was likely to collapse 
under the strain of protracted civil war, unless it received American 
assistance of a scale and character which Congress was unlikely to sanction, 
and which, if accorded, might well precipitate a crisis in American rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. 

They were also conscious of the degree to which the politically articulate 
sections of the Chinese people, including those liberal and ‘middle of the 
road’ groups which they were especially desirous of encouraging, were 
becoming alienated from America and receptive to communist propaganda 
that American mediation had been but a deception to mask the real pur- 
pose of aiding the Kuomintang to crush the communists. On 10 January 
1947 General Chou En-lai had spoken in Yenan in reply to General 
Marshall’s statement.® He declared that the political and military agree- 
ments of January-February 1946 had been broken by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang, with the connivance of the U.S.A. 
He said that American mediatory efforts had been originally welcomed 
‘but not before long the true nature of the American imperialists was 
exposed, and the high treason diplomacy of the Chiang Kai-shek régime 
was also fully unmasked’.? Another communist spokesman, Mr. Lu Ting-yi, 


t Department of State Bulletin, 29 December 1946, pp. 1179-83; Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1945-6, pp. 801-3. 

2 H.L. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 145, coll. 152-7. 3 New York Times, 12 January 1947. 

4 ‘It is my own view that our own Far Eastern Policy might well now shift its emphasis. While 
still requiring unity, it might well encourage those who have so heroically set their feet upon this 
road and discourage those who make the road precarious. Our marines, having finished their 
task, are coming home. But there will never be a minute when China’s destiny is not of acute 
concern to the United States and to a healthy world.’ 

5 Thus Mr. John Foster Dulles, foreign policy adviser to the Republican Party, in a speech on 
10 February at Chicago, called for continued support of the National government as distinct 
from the communist régime: ibid. 11 February 1947. 

® United States Relations with China, pp. 706-10. 7 Ibid. 707. 
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asserted that American imperialist policy in China was at bottom the 
same as had been that of Japan, although ‘the venomous treachery of 
means employed by the American imperialism surpasses that of the Japa- 
nese imperialism’. 

It was of small avail for General Marshall to protest that this was a 
monstrous distortion of American aims in China. The communists cited 
in proof of their assertions the various forms of assistance in money and 
kind which the Chinese government had received from America. Without 
these, they declared, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek would not have been 
able to continue the strife and would have been compelled to come to terms 
and abide by them. If America were sincere in its desire for peace why 
did it not cease aiding Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek? The Chinese 
communist answer, which was echoed in the Russian press, was that 
America was not sincere and that the Chinese were but pawns in its struggle 
against communism and the U.S.S.R. The suffering and war-weary 
Chinese people were only too ready to believe this.? 

The State Department now hoped that by the ending of mediation, the 
withdrawal of the marines and the avoidance of any fresh loans or other 
new commitments to the Chinese government, this communist propa- 
ganda might be offset. Furthermore, the withholding of further assistance 
might serve to mitigate Kuomintang stubbornness both in the matter of 
internal reforms and in insistence upon a settlement by force of arms. 
Therefore the prohibition of export licences for the shipment of arms 
and munitions to China was for the time being continued. Also during 
the first quarter of 1947 the American government was unresponsive to 
Chinese appeals for a cotton and wheat credit and for loans from the 
Export-Import Bank.3 

While turning a deaf ear to appeals for further assistance to the Chinese 
government, the State Department also showed itself averse to another 
suggested line of policy—international mediation in the Chinese conflict. 
This had been proposed by Lord Lindsay of Birker in a debate on China 
in the House of Lords,‘ and, in America, by Mr. Mansfield, a Democratic 
representative from Montana and a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives.5 There were also reports that the 
Chinese situation would be included in the agenda of the forthcoming 
four-Power conference of Foreign Ministers in Moscow. These rumours 
were followed by officially inspired articles in the Chinese Nationalist 
press, which denounced any discussion of Chinese affairs at a conference 

United States Relations with China, p. 716. 

* For the alienation of Chinese liberal opinion see Dorothy Borg: ‘America Loses Chinese 
Goodwill’, Far Eastern Survey, vol. xviii, no. 4, 23 February 1949, pp. 37-38. 

* United States Relations with China, pp. 362-4. 
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in which China would be unrepresented and which intimated that media- 
tion by the U.S.S.R. was not wanted.!. However, on 4 March 1947 the 
Chinese vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs told correspondents that the four 
Powers had acquiesced in a request from the Chinese government to 
refrain from any discussion of Chinese affairs at the Conference. 

Nevertheless, when on 10 March 1947 the Conference opened in 
Moscow, the Russian Foreign Minister suggested that it should discuss 
the situation in China. He declared that he wished to review the decisions 
reached at the previous conference in December 1945 and to consider 
how far these had been executed.3 The British Foreign Secretary replied 
on 11 March that a formal discussion of the affairs of China would be 
improper without that country’s being represented, but suggested an 
informal exchange of information away from the conference table.+ The 
American Secretary of State appeared at first to agree with this proposal, 
but on 17 March declared that he was not prepared to take part in any 
discussion about China, however informal it might be. He proposed 
instead that there should be a written exchange of information upon the 
implementation of the 1945 decisions, and that copies of the statements 
should be made available to China.’ After some further discussion the 
Russian Foreign Minister, on 26 March, agreed to this procedure.® 

Accordingly, on 31 March 1947 General Marshall sent a written state- 
ment to his British and Russian colleagues and to the Chinese Embassy in 
Moscow. In this he declared that the American forces in China were 
mostly being withdrawn and that the process would be completed by 
approximately the beginning of June. After that date some 6,180 mem- 
bers of the American armed forces would remain, at the request of the 
Chinese government, and would be engaged in advisory and training 
duties. He also attached copies of the statements on policy towards China 
which President Truman had made on 16 December 1945 and 18 Decem- 
ber 1946.7 

The reply of the U.S.S.R. was made public on 7 April 1947.8 It declared 
that the U.S.S.R. adhered strictly to the policy of non-intervention in 
Chinese internal affairs and attached great significance to the exact 
observance of obligations for the withdrawal of allied troops from China. 
It added that Russian troops had been completely withdrawn from China 
on 3 May 1946, but that American troops were still in China and it was 


I Tbid. 1 February 1947. 2 China Newsweek, 13 March 1947. 
3 R.LI.A. Chronology of International Events, vol. iii, no. 6, p. 172. 4 Tbid. 
5 Ibid. pp. 172-7. 6 Ibid. no. 7, p. 202. 
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not known when they would be completely withdrawn. The U.S.S.R. 
asked for a fuller exchange of information on the way in which the three 
Powers were carrying out the Moscow agreement on China of Decem- 
ber 1945. 

This indirect protest against the retention of any American forces in 
China was followed up by allegations from Moscow radio and other 
Russian propagandist organs that American military personnel were giving 
extensive military aid to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and were also 
preparing numerous air bases in China.! In fact the presence of these 
American military, air, and naval advisory groups, even though they took 
no part in active operations and were stationed away from the combat 
zones, was of some material assistance to the Chinese government forces. 
It was also of psychological value to the Chinese government, as evidence 
that Washington had not abandoned it. Thus the presence of the 
Americans could be used as a propaganda weapon by Russia and by 
the Chinese communists, and they lost no opportunity of so doing.? 

Furthermore the Nationalist economy was still being bolstered by 
UNRRA supplies, mainly American financed, by the loan and credit 
agreements which had already been concluded and by the Surplus 
Property Agreement of August 1946.3 All this continued to be vehemently 
denounced by the communists, as staving off the hoped-for day of 
Nationalist economic collapse. On the other hand, the Chinese govern- 
ment complained that the American embargo on purchases of war 
materials and the refusal of any fresh loans encouraged the communists. 
So the policy of partial withdrawal fell between two stools and earned 
America the resentment of both sides in the Chinese conflict. 

The Moscow Conference had been mainly concerned with the problem 
of Germany, and its failure to reach any settlement meant a further 
widening of the breach between Russia and the western Powers.* Russian 
policy in the Middle East had the same effect and resulted in the famous 
message of President Truman to Congress on 12 March 1947,5 in which 
he advocated American support for free peoples who were resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressure, and 
asked for immediate aid for Greece and Turkey. The enunciation of the 
‘Truman Doctrine’ marked a turning-point in American policy in Europe 
and could not fail to affect policy in Asia also. The Chinese government 
and its friends abroad were encouraged in their pleas for fresh American 
aid. If this were accorded to Greece and Turkey, neither of them a model 
democracy, why not to China as well? 

® Manchester Guardian, 8 April 1947. 
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General Marshall was reluctant to accept this logic, because he believed 
that the Nationalist régime was too incompetent to profit by such aid. 
The course of events in China during the first part of 1947 served only to 
confirm this belief. On 15 January the Generalissimo had informed the 
American Ambassador that the Chinese government was willing to resume 
peace talks with the communists, either in Yenan or in Nanking, and 
would make no preliminary conditions.' But when Dr. Stuart on 
16 January transmitted the proposal to Mr. Wang Ping-nan, the chief of 
the communist delegation in Nanking, the reply was that peace talks 
could be reopened only if the constitution, which had been adopted by 
the National Assembly in the previous December,” were to be abolished 
and the military position restored to that of 13 January 1946—the date 
of the entry into force of the truce agreement. On 20 January the govern- 
ment made a second overture, only to receive the same answer nine days 
later.4 The Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party fol- 
lowed this up with a formal statement on 1 February, in which it charged 
that the government had concluded foreign treaties and agreements which 
were derogatory to the national sovereignty and independence.’ It 
claimed that, subsequent to the convening of the all-party Political Con- 
sultative Conference on 10 January 1946 no such agreements were valid 
without ratification by that body. It therefore declared that the commu- 
nists would not recognize such agreements or any future ones which the 
Chinese government might make. On 11 February the government 
responded by ordering the communist delegation to leave Nanking.°® 

The advent of general civil war produced a financial crisis in February 
and a spectacular decline in the free market exchange value of the Chinese 
dollar. The government proclaimed strong measures against speculators 
and also lowered the official exchange rate.’? These steps tided over the 
immediate crisis, but could not touch the root evils of mounting military 
expenditures financed by unrestrained note issues. On 2 March Dr. T. V. 
Soong resigned as President of the Executive Yuan, or virtually the Prime 
Minister.’ Dr. Stuart reported to Washington that apparently Dr. Soong 
had been faced with demands for increased funds for the army and had 
decided to resign before the financial situation became altogether catastro- 
phic. Dr. Soong himself on 1 March had told the Legislative Yuan that 
the crisis was the cumulative result of nine years of heavily unbalanced 
~budgets, that he had done his best to limit expenditure and that he had 


! United States Relations with China, pp. 230-1. 7” Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations, i. 445-62. 
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become ‘the most maligned and harassed person in the country in con- 
sequence’.? 

After a few weeks during which the Generalissimo held the position, 
General Chang Chun became the new head of the Executive Yuan on 
17 April 1947. He and some of his associates belonged to the so-called 
‘Political Science’ group in the Kuomintang, which was considered more 
liberal in outlook than the C. C. Clique. But the latter retained its firm 
grip upon the party machinery and was able to block any effective reforms. 
The members of such minority parties as had agreed to work with the 
Kuomintang when the National Assembly was convened in November 
1946 were too few in numbers and carried too little weight in the country 
to make any difference. Other non-Kuomintang third parties and groups 
were increasingly persecuted by the secret police. This drove them into 
the communist camp and so destroyed whatever faint hopes had existed 
that a coalition of moderates might emerge to steer a middle course 
between the irreconcilables on both sides. 

To financial maladministration and political ineptitude were added 
incompetent military leadership and unsound strategy. At the opening of 
1947 the Nationalist armies were superior in numbers and in armament to 
their foes. But the strength of the latter lay in their elusive tactics and in 
their hold over large parts of the countryside. To cope with these it would 
have been wise to adopt a policy of piecemeal reconquest, such as the 
Kuomintang generals had followed in their anti-communist campaigns in 
Kiangsi during 1933-5, and which the Japanese had copied with con- 
siderable success in North China during 1940-3. But, instead of this, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his generals pursued the will-o’-the- 
wisp of a decisive pitched battle and a quick victory, and in doing so over- 
extended their forces, which became strung out along hundreds of miles 
of road and rail communications. These were constantly raided by the 
communists and efforts to defend them tied down more and more of the 
government troops to garrison duties. As a result even the best American- 
trained divisions lost their offensive spirit and became weakened in morale. 
Other forces of poorer quality, miserably paid, fed and lodged, were only 
too ready to desert or surrender en masse to the communists. 

Thus in March 1947 the government sent an expedition against Yenan, 
the communist capital, in the barren region of Northern Shensi Province. 
But the communists, forewarned, moved their administrative organs else- 
where and abandoned Yenan without a fight on 19 March.? So the 
government gained only a propaganda success. Its forces in Yenan, unable 
to subsist in the unproductive countryside and tied down by constant 
raids upon their communications, were soon in an evil plight. 


® China Newsweek, 20 March 1947. 
* United States Relations with China, pp. 237-8. 
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Whatever prestige accrued to the government by the capture of Yenan 
was soon offset by disaster in Manchuria. During 1945-6 Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, who was inflexibly resolved to wrest control of that region 
from the communists, poured the cream of his armies into it and they suc- 
ceeded in gaining control of the chief cities and lines of communication in 
South Manchuria with the important exception of Dairen, however, which 
the Russians were adamant in denying to them. Nevertheless, they might 
have consolidated and extended their hold had they been careful to con- 
ciliate the Manchurian people and to give them a share in the administra- 
tion. But instead the government established an administration staffed by 
southern Chinese, and one which an American consular official described 
as ‘a carpet-bag régime of unbridled exploitation’.! This embittered 
peasants and townspeople alike, the former because their crops were 
forcibly requisitioned at low prices, the latter because these foodstuffs 
were resold on the black market by officials who thus reaped huge profits. 
All this made ready recruits for the communists. The Chinese central 
government also succeeded in driving the Manchurian Mongols to make 
common cause with the communists by refusing to concede to them the 
local self-government for which they asked.” 

It was therefore not surprising that when the communists took: the 
offensive during the spring and summer of 1947 they were able to overrun 
most of the countryside and to besiege the government forces in the 
main cities, such as Changchun and Mukden.3 Too late in the day 
the Generalissimo removed the chief culprits, Generals Tu Yu-ming and 
Hsiung Shih-hui, and sent his former Chief of Staff, General Chen Cheng, 
to try to save the situation. By the end of the year the communists had 
severed all land communications of the armies which held Kirin, Chang- 
chun, and Mukden and these could be only very inadequately supplied by 
air. They might still have made a fighting withdrawal, but this, for 
reasons of prestige, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek refused to sanction.* 

Another example of military misrule and ineptitude occurred in For- 
mosa. Here the initial economic dislocations caused by war damage and 
by the abrupt severance of Formosan economy from its former close con- 
nexion with that of Japan were greatly accentuated by the harsh and 
extortionate régime of General Chen Yi. He had previously earned 
notoriety for similar practices when Governor of Fukien, and his rule in 
Formosa was so outrageous that it produced a serious revolt in February 
and March 1947. This was harshly repressed by Chinese troops brought 
over from the mainland.’ A Chinese commission of inquiry, headed by 
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General Pai Chung-hsi, laid the blame on ‘pro-Japanese’ and ‘communist’ 
elements in Formosa and largely exonerated General Chen Yi.' But, 
through the medium of the American Embassy, the Generalissimo was 
provided with an account of the happenings in Formosa, compiled by 
American eyewitnesses. As a result General Chen Yi was removed and 
replaced by a civilian governor, Mr. Wei Tao-ming, who did something 
to curb the excesses of the gendarmerie and to mitigate the exploitation 
of the Formosans.? 

It was against this background that the State Department had to con- 
sider renewed Chinese appeals for financial and economic assistance. On 
8 May 1947 the Chinese government made an official request for a loan of 
$1,000 million. It was told that this could not be considered unless it 
gave some indication of the use which it proposed to make of the loan. It 
replied ‘on 27 May asking for the advance of the $500 million which had 
been earmarked for China by the Export-Import Bank during the previous 
year. This sum, it was declared, would be used for the purchase of equip- 
ment for various reconstruction projects. The Chinese government also 
requested an additional $500 million, to be secured through Congressional 
sanction, and to be expended over a three-year period for purchases of 
cotton, wheat, and petroleum.* But the Department considered that, 
since China still possessed substantial foreign exchange reserves, there was 
no case for an emergency appeal to Congress on its behalf. On 20 May 
General Marshall told Congress that there would be no further requests 
for foreign aid funds during the current session, and informed the Chinese 
government of this.5 On the same day he told correspondents that he was 
carefully following developments in China in an effort to find a way to 
help which could be fully justified to Congress and to the American 
people. He added that the effectiveness of the reorganization of the 
Chinese government had still to be seen, that inflation almost dominated 
the scene in China, and that he was not prepared to indicate what action 
the U.S.A. would take.® 

The Export-Import Bank officials were equally unfavourable in their 
reception of the first part of the Chinese proposal. They considered that 
China could not make effective use of the earmarked fund in the coming 
fiscal year and they recommended that the fund should not be continued 
after 30 June, the date when it was to end, if not renewed. The State 
Department agreed, but said that the ‘lapse of the earmark should not 
preclude the consideration of specific requests’? by the Chinese for loans 
from the Bank. Subsequent Chinese loan proposals, made in June and 
July, however, were viewed unfavourably by the Directors of the Bank. 


: China Newsweek, 17 April 1947. 2 United States Relations with China, pp. 923-38. 
3 Ibid. pp. 364. 4 Ibid. pp. 364-5. 5 Ibid. pp. 365. 
& New York Times, 21 May 1947. 7 United States Relations with China, p. 365. 
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The Treasury Department in July advised against a Chinese government 
request for a silver loan in order to reintroduce a silver coinage. The 
Treasury view was that this would only accentuate the flight from the 
paper currency, and that so long as the Chinese budget remained un- 
balanced, no new currency could halt the inflationary process.! 

By the summer of 1947 the economic crisis in China had assumed 
menacing proportions. The Chinese dollar had fallen to 45,000 to 
1 American dollar on the free market, while the Shanghai wholesale price 
index had risen 300 per cent. over the February level. The official 
exchange reserves of the Chinese government had fallen to an estimated 
300 million American dollars, and the government appeared unable to 
mobilize the substantial privately owned assets. Internal and foreign 
trade were increasingly crippled by the havoc wrought upon the slender 
communications system by the civil strife as well as by the loss of large 
interior areas to the communists.?, The latter, whose strength lay in the 
rural districts, were less affected. They looked like succeeding in their 
aims of cutting off the main cities from internal supplies of food and raw 
materials, of preventing the collection of export commodities and of bring- 
ing the government to the point where essential imports could no longer 
be financed. Then the whole urban economy, which was the mainstay 
of the government, would collapse and bring down the government 
with it. 

Already serious unrest was developing, accompanied by manifestoes for 
peace, and by rioting, especially among the overcrowded and underfed 
students. These events appear to have prompted a peace overture to the 
communists on 26 May 1947 through the medium of the People’s Political 
Council, the quasi-representative body which had originated in 1938 and 
which was now holding its last session before the coming into force of the 
new constitution. But the communists, who perceived things moving in 
their favour, would have none of it. So, on 29 June, the government 
formally accused Mr. Mao Tze-tung of organizing an illegal political 
party and with raising armed rebellion. It furthermore issued an order 
for his arrest. This was followed by statements by General Chang Chun 
and by the Generalissimo himself, which urged the people to rally round 
the government for the suppression of the communist rebellion.s These 
measures made no material difference to the actual situation; the formal 
declaration of war upon the communists was probably intended to hearten 
the government forces and also to appeal to anti-communist feeling 
abroad, especially in the U.S.A.® 


1 Tbid. pp. 367-8. z Ibid. p- 370. 3 Ibid. p. 240. 

4 Ibid. pp. 746-8. 5 Ibid. pp. 756-8. 

6 The anti-war movement and talk of peace was one factor in weakening the morale of the 
army officers. New York Herald-Tribune, 19 May 1947. 
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The Chinese government was also active, through its information ser- 
vices and other agencies in the U.S.A., in mobilizing opinion in favour of 
renewed aid to China. Its line of argument was that the root of the 
mischief was to be found in the Yalta Conference decision, in which China 
had perforce to acquiesce, to bring the Russians into Manchuria; that this 
had materially contributed to strengthening the communists; that if they 
won, China would be gathered into the Russian bloc, and all Asia would 
follow, with disastrous consequences for the free world. These arguments 
were not without their effect upon the service departments, although 
General Marshall and the Far Eastern Division of the State Department 
remained cool to them. But they also gained ground in Congress, where 
the Republicans held a majority. The growing division over policy in 
China was not entirely on party lines, but Republican leaders were the 
more ready to take up the cudgels on behalf of the Chinese government 
since the ‘bi-partisan foreign policy’ had never extended to China.! The 
view of the administration was that assistance to Europe was at once more 
necessary and likely to be more effective, but it had to take account of the 
sentiment in Congress lest its plans for Europe, as broached in General 
Marshall’s famous speech at Harvard,? be frustrated by Congressional 
opposition. It was therefore advisable to do something to placate the 
protagonists of aid to the Chinese government. 

During the spring and summer of 1947 there were straws which showed 
which way the wind was blowing. In the course of their evacuation from 
North China the marines ‘abandoned’ considerable quantities of muni- 
tions, which were then ‘recovered’ by the Chinese government forces, 
thus taking a leaf out of the Russian book. On 26 May the Secretary of 
State ordered the removal of the prohibition of export licences for arms 
and ammunition to China. Then on 27 June the State Department 
announced that a contract had been concluded with the government of 
China for sale through the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
of 130 million rounds of rifle ammunition at remainder prices.5 This 
ammunition, the Department was careful to explain, had originally been 
manufactured to Chinese specifications during 1942-4, and was to have 
formed part of Lend-Lease supplies, but transport problems had prevented 
its delivery. At a news conference on 2 July General Marshall declared 
that the sale had been arranged some time ago, and that it did not mean 
that the American government was now supporting the Chinese govern- 
ment in the civil war.® 

? Senator Taft, in a public address on 25 September 1947, declared that the Republicans had 
never been invited to take any part in the framing of policy towards China: New York Times, 
26 September 1947. 

? See above, p. 20, and Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 23. 


3 United States Relations with China, pp. 381 and g4o. 4 Thid. p. 256. 
5 Ibid. pp. 974-5. 6 New York Times, 3 July 1947. 
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(ii) THe WEDEMEYER Mission 


On 9 July 1947 President Truman instructed General Albert C. Wede- 
meyer to proceed to China and Korea on a fact-finding mission.!. The 
public announcement of the Wedemeyer Mission followed on 11 July.? 
General Wedemeyer had been Commander of American forces in China 
during 1944-6. In contrast to his predecessor, General Stilwell, General 
Wedemeyer had maintained harmonious relations with the Generalissimo 
and the Chinese military command. He had returned to the U.S.A. and 
become Commander of the Second Army, but there had been rumours 
that he might go back to China as Ambassador, in succession to Dr. 
Leighton Stuart.3 

His appointment to head the mission gave rise to considerable specula- 
tion in both America and China. What was there that the American 
government did not already know about the situation in China, or which 
could not be supplied by diplomatic and military representatives in that 
country? Dr. Walton Butterworth, the American Minister to China, had 
just been recalled to Washington for consultation, but had not yet arrived.* 
From all this it was suggested that General Wedemeyer’s real function was 
to provide justification for a course of action which had already been 
decided upon in Washington.$ 

In China it was initially assumed by all parties that he was coming to 
announce a new programme of American assistance. The Chinese govern- 
ment was correspondingly pleased; on 12 July the Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter welcomed General Wedemeyer as ‘an old friend of China’, and 
anticipated stronger American support.’ Comment in the pro-Kuomin- 
tang papers was on the same lines. The smaller anti-Kuomintang parties 
expressed their dismay at the apparent prospect of renewed American 
assistance to the government, while the Chinese communists lost no time 
in denouncing General Wedemeyer as an imperialist who was planning 
further American aggression in China through propping up Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s ‘moribund régime’.® 

In fact, General Wedemeyer’s instructions—which, of course, were not 
public property until the appearance of the American White Paper on 
China’ two years later—bound him to make no prior commitments to the 
Chinese government and to impress upon Chinese officials that ‘the 
United States Government can consider assistance in a program of rehabi- 
litation only if the Chinese Government presents satisfactory evidence of 
effective measures looking to Chinese recovery and provided, further, that 


t United States Relations with China, p. 255. 2 New York Times, 12 July 1947. 
3 New York Herald-Tribune, 4 February 1947. 4 New York Times, 7 and 13 July 1947. 
5 Ibid. 13 July 1947. 6 Ibid. 20 July 1947. 


7 This White Paper is the volume, United States Relations with China, cited throughout this Part. 
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any aid which may be made available shall be subject to the supervision 
of representatives of the United States Government’.' 

General Wedemeyer and the members of his mission arrived in Nanking 
on 23 July 1947 and spent a month in visiting the chief centres in China, 
including Manchuria and Formosa, and in interviewing official and non- 
official Chinese and foreigners. Before his arrival the State Council had 
adopted on 18 July an Ordinance for the Implementation of National 
Mobilization, which authorized the imposition of sweeping political and 
economic controls by the government.? On 16 August the Chinese 
government gave General Wedemeyer a memorandum, in which it 
claimed to have made considerable progress in political, economic, educa- 
tional, and social reform since VJ Day, despite the economic and financial 
havoc wrought by the Japanese War and by the civil strife with the 
communists. The Chinese government further declared that the ‘com- 
munist armed political party must be suppressed. There will be no half- 
measures about this.’3 

General Wedemeyer, however, kept strictly to his instructions and made 
it clear that he was not empowered to promise any assistance, nor to 
indicate what his recommendations would be. Consequently, some impa- 
tience was manifested in Chinese official circles even before the end of the 
mission.* This turned to bitter resentment when on 22 August General 
Wedemeyer gave an address before a joint meeting of the Ministers of the 
Chinese government and the State Council. Among those present were 
the Generalissimo himself and the American Ambassador. In the course 
of this speech General Wedemeyer severely criticized the Chinese govern- 
ment and spoke of inefficiency and corruption in the army and in the 
administration generally. He asserted that only by effecting an immediate 
improvement in the political and economic situation could the government 
hope to win the support of the people, and that whether the régime stood 
or fell depended on such support.$ 

These strictures gave offence to those present, including Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek himself. Two days later, in a public farewell address, 
General Wedemeyer added fuel to the flames by repeating his scathing 
denunciations of what he termed the apathy, lethargy, dependence on 
outside assistance, incompetence, and corruption among officials of the 
government. He added that promises of reform would no longer suffice, 


* United States Relations with China, pp. 255-6. This suggests that the purpose of the mission was 
to bring home to the Chinese government that they must do more to help themselves and not 
simply look to external aid. The appointment of a special presidential mission, and the selection 
of General Wedemeyer to head it, may also have been intended as a reply to charges that the 
information received from foreign officials was unduly biased against the Chinese government. 

2 China Newsweek, 31 July 1947. 3 Ibid. 18 September 1947. 

4 New York Times, 22 August 1947. 

5 United States Relations with China, pp. 256-7. 
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performance was essential, and declared that ‘recovery awaits inspirational 
leadership’.! 

The Chinese official reaction was not unnaturally a very bitter one. 
The government had hoped for a promise of aid; but all they had got was 
what one Chinese newspaper not inaptly termed a box on the ear. The 
Chinese Prime Minister, General Chang Chun, on 2 September made a 
sharp reply in which he charged that General Wedemeyer had been lax 
in his investigation, that ‘there were many things he did not know and did 
not find out’, that he had paid more attention to people outside of the 
government than to those inside, and that many of the reforms which he 
advocated were already being carried out.2, The pro-government papers 
declared that General Wedemeyer had been unduly influenced by the 
American business community, which, they declared, was ‘absurdly hos- 
tile’ to the Chinese government because of the controls on trade and com- 
merce which the latter had imposed. They added that corruption was not 
unknown in the U.S.A., nor, for that matter, among Americans in China.3 

General Wedemeyer appeared to be taken aback at the hostile reaction 
to his remarks. In a letter of 30 August 1947 to the American Ambassador 
and in another of 8 September to the Secretary of State, he emphasized 
that his object had been to help the Generalissimo to reorganize his 
administration and to carry out reforms. He said that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek had asked him to speak at the meeting of officials on 
22 August and had urged him to be completely frank. He had told them 
that he was speaking as a friend and not as a presidential envoy. 

But the role of the candid friend is always a delicate one, especially 
when the candour is not offset by any guarantee of help. It is difficult to 
see what advantage General Wedemeyer hoped to gain to counterbalance 
the humiliation and loss of prestige which the Chinese government 
suffered through this castigation by a foreign mission which had been but 
a month in the country. The communists, while they continued to attack 
General Wedemeyer and to allege that his real purpose was to secure 
fresh American bases in China, seized upon his statements as evidence 
from an opposing quarter that their own charges against the government 
were justified. Also, for an American general to come and upbraid the 
Chinese government in such terms lent colour to the communist allegations 
that the Nationalist régime was but a miserable lackey of the U.S.A. All 
this was unfortunate, not only for the government but for Sino-American 
relations, since few Chinese, whether friends or opponents of the govern- 
ment, could have relished a foreigner talking to them in such a fashion. 

1 Ibid. pp. 257-8; New York Herald-Tribune, 25 August 1947. 

2 New York Times, 3 September 1947. 3 Ibid. 25 and 29 August 1947. 
4 United States Relations with China, p. 259. The Generalissimo on 25 August had asked Dr. 


Stuart’s secretary why the mission had been sent. Did it mean that the U.S.A. wanted to force 
his retirement or removal? Ibid. p. 257. 
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After visiting Japan and Korea General Wedemeyer returned to Wash- 
ington and on 19 September 1947 sent his report to the President. The 
part which dealt with China consisted of a general survey of the situation 
there, in five parts, followed by four appendixes which recounted in 
greater detail the political, economic, social, and military position and 
prospects and discussed the possible courses of action which the United 
States might take.! 

General Wedemeyer began with the general international situation. 
Here, he said, the aims of the U.S.A. and of the United Nations were 
jeopardized ‘by forces as sinister as those that operated in Europe and 
Asia during the ten years leading to World War II’. The events of the 
past two years had demonstrated the futility of appeasement, and it was 
necessary to seize the initiative to maintain freedom. ‘A China dominated 
by the Chinese Communists would be inimical to the interests of the United 
States in view of their openly expressed hostility and active opposition to 
those principles which the United States regards as vital to the peace of 
the world.’3 It would assist the spread of Russian influence and political 
expansion in Asia and the world generally. From the strategic standpoint 
General Wedemeyer pointed out that in time of war an unfriendly China 
would deny to the U.S.A. important air and naval bases on the Asiatic 
coast, while, if such points came into hostile possession, American bases in 
Japan, the Ryukyu Islands, and the Philippines would be subjected to 
relatively short-range air attack. A unified China friendly to the U.S.A. 
would not only obviate this danger, but, because of its size and man- 
power, would be an important ally, even though hampered by poor com- 
munications and a lack of modern industrial development.+ 

Of the situation in China General Wedemeyer painted a sombre but 
not completely black picture. He pointed out that the Chinese govern- 
ment had stood firm during the Japanese War and had not listened to 
Japanese peace proposals, that it had consistently opposed communism 
since 1927, and that the civil war, coming after eight years of foreign 
invasion, had imposed an overwhelming financial and economic burden. 
The Generalissimo had repeatedly promised support for the American 
policy of stabilization in the Far East, opposition to communism, and 
internal reform. He had declared that when the communist problem was 
resolved he could drastically reduce the army and concentrate upon 
political and economic reforms. ‘I retain the conviction that the Generalis- 
simo is sincere in his desire to attain these objectives. I am not certain he 
has today sufficient determination to do so if this requires absolute over- 
ruling of the political and military cliques surrounding him.’5 General 
Wedemeyer described the Kuomintang as reactionary, repressive, and 


* United States Relations with China, pp. 765-814. 2 Ibid. p. 766. 
3 Ibid. p. 773. + Ibid. pp. 809-10. 5 Ibid. p. 768. 
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corrupt, and as having lost popular support.! Little had come of the 
reorganization of the government which had been carried out in the 
previous April, nor were the forthcoming elections likely to produce a 
more representative administration. But General Wedemeyer held that 
reform was essential; it would be worse than useless for the U.S.A. to give 
aid to an unpopular and repressive government. He declared that, 
should the existing situation continue, it would result in the gradual dis- 
integration of government control and this could in the long run result 
only in communist domination.? 

General Wedemeyer described the Chinese communists as bound ideo- 
logically to the U.S.S.R. and as aiming at the eventual establishment of a 
communist state in China. They constantly fostered anti-American feeling 
in the areas under their control and pictured the U.S.A. as an imperialistic 
Power which had as its objective the enslavement of the world. His 
informants had differed on the attitude of the Chinese peasantry towards 
the communists; some had laid stress upon the support which their policy 
of land reform had won them among the poorer classes, whereas others 
considered that the ruthless methods of the communists had alienated 
most of the country people. 

The moderate elements in China were ‘caught between the misrule and 
repression of the Kuomintang and the totalitarian ruthlessness of the 
Chinese communists’. Yet their ‘moderate and constructive views’ 
afforded ‘one of the greatest possibilities for a governmental program 
which would be acceptable to the mass of Chinese’. But the moderate 
groups had no really outstanding leaders, nor had they the organized 
strength to cope with the extremists on both sides; consequently they 
were cowed by intimidation and dared not speak out in defence of their 
policies or in assertion of their theoretical rights of free speech and 
assembly. In this connexion General Wedemeyer criticized the operation 
of the recent general mobilization order, which, he said, was being used 
to suppress opposition which was not communist at all. The general 
situation afforded no prospect of a negotiated peace, despite the utter 
war-weariness of the great majority of the Chinese people. 

Turning to economic matters, General Wedemeyer covered familiar 
ground in his description of the effects of the civil war and its concomitant 
of vast military expenditures. He pointed out, however, that in a huge 
country with a mainly agrarian population these effects were unevenly 
distributed. The extreme currency inflation was disastrous to the urban 
communities, to large-scale industries, and to foreign trade, but the 
peasantry were able to barter their foodstuffs for local hand-made goods 
and there were local economies in the interior which were largely insulated 
from the inflationary process. Some of these were under provincial 

t Ibid. p. 769. 2 Ibid. pp. 768-9. 3 Ibid. p. 777. 
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administrations which were hardly more than nominally subject to the 
central government; others were under the control of the communists. 
In this situation he anticipated a creeping paralysis of the Chinese 
economy rather than any sudden collapse. He considered that the 
foreign exchange reserves of the Chinese government would last until 
the spring of 1949. Industry and transport were running at only half 
of their pre-war capacity and were inadequate to support the military 
effort.! 

Turning to the military outlook, the report indicated that the general 
position of the Chinese government had deteriorated since the departure 
of General Marshall. Manchuria was all but lost and North China 
seriously threatened. The communists’ successes could be attributed 
‘mainly to the lightness and efficacy of their hit-and-run guerrilla type 
forces, to their mission of destruction as opposed to the Nationalist mission 
of protection, to the ineptitude and incompetence of Nationalist high 
command, to the shrinkage of Nationalist communications, to the general 
depreciation and depletion of Nationalist equipment and supplies, both 
ground and air, to increased friction between military forces from the 
south and civil administration in the areas under attack, and to the stigma 
attached to troops which so often live off the local civil population.’ 

General Wedemeyer intimated that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
attitude was that the communists must first be suppressed by force of arms 
before the inception of any effective political, military, economic, or social 
reforms. This viewpoint needed drastic alteration because it was ‘impos- 
sible to conceive of complete suppression of Communists by the sole use of 
any military force which the National Government could foreseeably field 
and support, even with external aid, in the future. Hand in hand with 
action to improve the current military situation, social, political, and 
economic reforms must be instituted in order to maintain a happy and 
satisfied, and therefore loyal, population in Nationalist areas’. 

The reforms which General Wedemeyer advocated included the com- 
plete separation of the Kuomintang from the government; the reorganiza- 
tion of the government to ensure the inclusion of capable men without 
regard to party affiliations; a clear-cut delegation of responsibility so as to 
prevent the domination of policy by one person; more effective measures 
for the removal and punishment of corrupt officials; the separation of 
military from civil functions; the abolition of the existing secret police 
system; an increased degree of local autonomy; and the execution of a 
programme of rent reduction and land redistribution. He proposed 
equally drastic measures in the military and the financial spheres. 

One point which General Wedemeyer did not discuss was whether this 


z United States Relations with China, pp. 770-1 and 781-2. 2 Ibid. p. 809. 
3 Ibid. * Ibid. pp. 779-80. 
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formidable programme could possibly be implemented in the existing 
circumstances. Could Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, even in the un- 
likely event of his being convinced of their necessity, have initiated the more 
far-reaching of these measures without destroying the whole basis upon 
which his power and authority rested? Would not the almost certain 
alienation of powerful military and political groupings within a loosely 
integrated régime have produced even more chaotic conditions and so 
have facilitated, rather than impeded, a communist victory? 

In his consideration of the various attitudes which the U.S.A. might 
adopt towards China, General Wedemeyer unhesitatingly rejected a 
policy of no assistance at all as certainly leading to eventual communist 
domination. He considered that a ‘wait and see’ policy might conceivably 
result either in forcing the Generalissimo to carry out the desired reform 
programme or in the emergence of a middle group, which would be 
prepared to do so and which the U.S.A. might support. But he evidently 
thought it much more probable that a prolongation of the existing situa- 
tion in China would lead to a progressive disintegration of the central 
authority and the emergence of contending local rulers which again 
would end in victory for the communists as the largest and best-organized 
faction.? 

Therefore General Wedemeyer recommended that the U.S.A. should 
render financial, material, and advisory aid to the Chinese government. 
In order to avoid the criticisms that had been made on the occasion of 
American aid to Greece and Turkey that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion had been ignored, China should inform that body of her request for 
American assistance.? In view of the critical situation in Manchuria, he 
proposed that China should ask the United Nations to take immediate 
steps to bring about a cessation of hostilities in that region, as the prelude 
to the establishment of a five-Power guardianship, or, if that proved im- 
practicable, of a United Nations Trusteeship.’ 

Further prerequisites to renewed American aid included commitments 
on the part of China to implement fiscal, economic, political, and military 
reforms and to accept American advisers ‘as responsible representatives of 
the United States Government in specified military and economic fields’.* 

With regard to economic assistance General Wedemeyer proposed that 
the Chinese government should set up ‘a high-level planning and screening 
agency’, to which American financial and technical experts should be 
appointed as advisers, in order to review projects submitted by various 
Ministries and other bodies and to frame a coherent and practicable plan 

t Ibid. p. 779. 2 Ibid. p. 767. 
3 Ibid. pp. 767 and 774. He had first suggested this to the Generalissimo in November 1945, 
at the time of advising him to send no troops into Manchuria until he had consolidated his 


position south of the Great Wall. Generalissimo Chiang had affected to agree: ibid. p. 131. 
4 Ibid. p. 774. 
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of economic reconstruction.! He recommended that such a scheme should 
receive American financial assistance over a period of at least five years. 
‘The amount of such aid and specific means of its implementation would 
be subject to determination by Congress acting upon the recommenda- 
tions of appropriate agencies of the United States Government.’ He 
emphasized that a lump sum financial grant to be handed over to China 
was not desirable.? 

General Wedemeyer further recommended moral, material, and advi- 
sory American military assistance to China, although he excluded, as 
contrary to current American policy, active participation by American 
forces in the civil war.3 He considered that the Chinese government 
should be permitted and assisted to procure supplies of arms, ammunition, 
and general military equipment. In addition he supported requests made 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that the functions of the American 
military advisory groups in China should be enlarged to include the training 
of Chinese field divisions—although in centres outside the operational 
areas—the organization of efficient supply and transport services, and the 
promotion of a more equitable system of recruitment and discipline.* 

Such were the salient features of the Wedemeyer Report. In its 
appraisal of the Chinese situation and prospects it did not differ materially 
from the information which was already in the possession of the American 
government through the despatches of General Marshall and of Dr. 
Leighton Stuart.s But its recommendations were far reaching. They 
amounted to putting the Chinese government under American tutelage 
and to financing a considerable proportion of its war effort. To such an 
onerous commitment the Department of State remained firmly opposed. 
Its reasons are summarized in the White Paper: ‘The United States 
Government could not virtually take over the Chinese Government and 
administer its economic and military affairs. Any such undertakings 
would have involved the United States in a continuing commitment from 
which it would have been practically impossible to withdraw regardless 
of circumstances or of Chinese Government actions. Account also had to 
be taken of the heavy burden of foreign aid which the United States was 
assuming elsewhere and of the limitations on the extent to which American 
resources could be drawn upon for foreign aid under the peace-time 
organization of its economy.”® 

Herein lay the chief objections to the course proposed by General 
Wedemeyer. There was much in his own report to indicate that the 
Chinese government neither could nor would carry out the reforms which 
he himself regarded as vital. Consequently there was no guarantee that, 


* United States Relations with China, p. 802. He also wished to see American advisers in the 
Ministries of Finance and of War. 2 Ibid. p. 806. ' 3 Tbid. p. 811. 
* Ibid. pp. 810-13. 5 Tbid. p. 260, ® Ibid. pp. 269-70. 
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even with American supervision, the assistance in money and materials 
might not be wasted, and that the communists might not still gain the 
victory. Furthermore, the five-year programme of aid which General 
Wedemeyer recommended was unlikely to be sanctioned by Congress 
except at the expense of the programme of assistance to Europe which was 
then being formulated, and which General Marshall regarded as essential 
if western Europe were to be saved. General Wedemeyer had outlined the 
consequences to the U.S.A. should China be drawn into the Russian orbit, 
and subsequent events were to vindicate his judgement in this matter. 
But the fall of western Europe, with all its industrial resources and tech- 
niques, into communist hands, might well spell doom for the whole of the 
free world. So, as in the second World War, Europe had to come first. 

But, again paralleling the situation in the second World War, the 
administration was under fire, from both within and without Congress, 
for its ‘neglect of China’. Demands were being made for just the very 
kind of assistance to the Chinese government that the Wedemeyer Report 
recommended.! The mission had been sent out to provide the government 
with an up-to-date survey of the situation in China, as a basis for the 
formulation of policy, but after the return of General Wedemeyer and his 
colleagues the government was urged to publish its findings. 

However, on 20 October 1947, in reply to these requests, the State 
Department declared that, since the report contained much information 
that had been obtained in confidence from high officials of the Chinese 
government, from private individuals, and from American representatives 
in China, it would be harmful to the interests of the countries concerned 
and to those of the U.S.A. to make it public.” 

The portion of the report dealing with China appeared in August 1949 
as an appendix of the American White Paper on China.’ This declared 
that the recommendation in the report that Manchuria be placed under 
an international guardianship or United Nations trusteeship had decided 
the President not to make it public. The Generalissimo had been confi- 
dentially told of this and had made no comment.* 

1 On 31 October 1947 an article by Dr. William C. Bullitt, a former American Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R., appeared in Life magazine. He advocated a grant of $1,350 million to the 
Chinese government for economic and military purposes. His article received much advance 
publicity and had a wide circulation. The American China Policy Association, which was 
headed first by Mr. J. B. Powell and after his death by Mrs. Claire Boothe Luce, was unremitting 


in its efforts to mobilize public opinion in favour of economic and military aid to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and of the removal of State Department officials who were known to be opposed 
to such a policy. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, 2 November 1947, p. 887. 

3 The Korean part of the report remained secret until May 1951. 

4 ‘Tt was the conviction of the President and the Secretary of State that any such recommenda- 
tion, if made public at that time, would be highly offensive to Chinese susceptibilities as an in- 
fringement of Chinese sovereignty, and representing the Chinese Government as incapable of 
governing Chinese territory. It was also believed that it would no doubt be rejected by the 
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Meanwhile in China the fact that the Wedemeyer Mission did not 
result in the anticipated help from the U.S.A. served to strengthen the 
position of the traditional and conservative elements within the Kuomin- 
tang and to weaken that of the ‘Political Science’ group. The Fourth 
Plenary Session of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
met in Nanking during the second week in September 1947. It was 
believed that the meeting had been summoned in response to General 
Wedemeyer’s insistence upon a concrete reform programme, but in this 
respect the session produced no more than the familiar generalities.! The 
main achievement of the meeting was a decree by which the San Min 
Chu I Youth Corps was henceforth to be merged with the Kuomintang. 
The Youth Corps had been founded in 1938 to spread the party ideology 
among the rising generation. Its outlook was narrowly nationalist and 
traditionalist; in this it did not differ from the C. C. Clique, but it had 
developed an esprit de corps of its own and was inclined to challenge the 
dominance of the C. C. Clique in the party and to demand a greater 
measure of influence on policy. The merger, which made all high officials 
of the Youth Corps members of the Central Executive and Central Super- 
visory Committees of the party, was intended to eliminate this friction 
and to consolidate the party’s hold over the youth of the country. The 
American Ambassador considered that, in so far as the measure proved 
successful, it would tend to strengthen the position of the C. C. group.? 

An indication that this had been the case was provided by the action 
taken against the Democratic League during the following month. It will 
be recalled that this body had refused to participate in the National 
Assembly of December 1946, or to accept any office in the government. 
In consequence it was accused of being secretly in alliance with the com- 
munists and was increasingly subjected to surveillance and threats. In 
mid-October a prominent member of the League appealed to the Ameri- 
can Embassy for aid and expressed his fear that the League would be out- 
lawed and its members seized and liquidated by the secret police. In 
conversations with the Chinese Prime Minister and other government 
officials, the American Ambassador interceded for the League and pointed 
out that its forceful dissolution would have adverse repercussions both in 
China and abroad. But nevertheless on 28 October 1947 the government 
decreed the outlawry of the League and the punishment of its members 


Chinese Government as it would in a sense represent at least a partial alienation of Chinese 
territory to a group of Powers including the Soviet Union. In any event, they believed that to 
place upon the United Nations responsibility for action to implement such a recommendation 
ee well seriously endanger the future of that organization.’ United States Relations with China, 
p. 260. 

* Ibid. pp. 261-2. A programme of reform was introduced but was dropped at the instance 
of the Generalissimo, who declared that the party would do better to carry out the unfulfilled 
promises it had already made over the last two years. 

* Ibid. pp. 262 and 828-30; China Newsweek, 18 September 1947. 
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as communists.' This step was apparently taken at the instance of the 
C. CG. Clique and in face of considerable opposition within the govern- 
ment.” It was not followed by any mass arrests, however, and on 29 Octo- 
ber a spokesman of the government promised immunity to all League 
members who did not engage in ‘subversive activities’.s Negotiations 
followed between representatives of the government and of the League. 
These resulted in the League’s proclaiming its own dissolution on 6 Novem- 
ber, as the result of an agreement that, in return, its members would not 
be treated as communists, provided that they were not found guilty of 
active rebellion.* 

Resentment over the Wedemeyer Mission combined with Chinese 
apprehensions about American policy in Japan to produce suggestions 
in Nanking that China might turn to Russia. The Chinese Prime Minister 
on 9 September told the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
that Chinese policy with regard to Japan generally coincided with that of 
the U.S.S.R., and was opposed to the American policy of strengthening 
Japan. Therefore China would be obliged to strengthen its relations with 
the U.S.S.R., while preserving its traditional tie of friendship with the 
U.S.A.5 

The vice-Premier, Dr. Sun Fo, enlarged on this theme in a press inter- 
view on 16 September 1947.6 He denounced American policy in the 
Far East as one of ‘vacillation, uncertainty and confusion’. He asserted 
that Russian policy towards China was caused by the Russian displeasure 
at too close Sino-American relations, and that Russia did not wish to 
destroy Nationalist China. The results of the Wedemeyer Mission would 
show whether it was better for China to ally itself with the U.S.A. or with 
the U.S.S.R. 

The American government was not unduly concerned over this rather 
crude attempt to force its hand. On 20 December 1947, however, General 
Chang Chih-chung, an influential member of a group of Kuomintang 
officials who sought a negotiated peace with the communists, told the 
American Ambassador that he had approached the Russian Embassy in 
Nanking for help in persuading the Chinese communists to resume con- 
versations for peace.? On a subsequent occasion the private secretary of 
the Generalissimo told the American Embassy that the Russian govern- 
ment had offered to mediate in the Chinese civil war, but that the 
Generalissimo, who had not approved of General Chang’s overture, had 
refused the Russian offer.8 In August 1949? Dr. Kan Chieh-hou, then the 


1 United States Relations with China, pp. 834 and 836-40. 2 Ibid. p. 840. 
3 China Newsweek, 6 November 1947. 4 United States Relations with China, pp. 834-6. 
5 Ibid. p. 829. ® New York Times, 17 September 1947. 
7 United States Relations with China, p. 265. 


8 Ibid. p. 266. General Chang had been the Kuomintang member of the Committee of 
Three during the peace negotiations of 1946. 9 New York Times, 24 August 1949. 
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personal representative of Marshal Li Tsung-jen, said that in 1945 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had opened negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 
in an effort to secure Russian assistance in checking the advance of the 
Chinese communists, but that the Russian government in reply had asked, 
as the price of mediation, a treaty of neutrality with China and the 
admission of communists into the Chinese government. In the following 
year Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had notified the Russian Ambassador 
that he was ready to reconsider these proposals, but he declined an invita- 
tion from Marshal Stalin to go to Moscow to discuss them and the Russian 
leader had broken off the discussions. Later on, according to Dr. Kan 
Chieh-hou, the U.S.S.R. had demanded ‘the elimination of American 
influence from China’ as a prerequisite of any mediation on its part." 


(iii) Tae Cuina Arp Act 


During the latter part of 1947 the economic, financial, and military 
situation of the Chinese government continued to deteriorate, and ap- 
peals to Washington for aid became more insistent. On 11 October the 
Generalissimo told a visiting group of members of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives that ‘if the Government were 
finally defeated it would not be because of Russia or the Chinese Com- 
munists, but because the United States had failed to give promised 
assistance at a time of desperate need’. He further declared that ‘the 
predicament in Manchuria was an American responsibility’—a reference 
to the Yalta decisions about Manchuria. The Chinese communists, in his 
view, were thorough-going satellites of Moscow, and were constantly in 
receipt of supplies from the U.S.S.R. 

Similar views were being expressed by the supporters of the Chinese 
government in the U.S.A. On 5:November 1947 Mr. Dewey made a 
speech in New York in which he denounced the policy of the government 
in China: ‘In the Orient we have seen our own government team against 
our wartime Chinese allies and order them, under pain of losing American 
support, to accept into their government the very communists who seek 
to destroy it... . In China the people are hungry and economically pros- 
trate and they are under heavy military attack from the very forces into 
whose hands they were betrayed at Yalta.’ He added that a great pro- 
gramme of aid had been prepared for Europe, but that nothing was yet 
proposed for China. 

These views were shared by many members of both Houses of Congress, 
mainly, though not entirely, of the Republican Party. The administration, 


* Dr. Kan was very vague about the dates of these negotiations. It is not clear whether the 
Russian demand of which he speaks came at the time of General Chang’s overture. But it would 
tally with Dr. Sun Fo’s remarks. 

? United States Relations with China, p. 264. 3 New York Times, 6 November 1947. 
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faced with the task of shepherding the European Recovery Programme 
through the predominantly Republican legislature, could not afford to 
ignore them. Accordingly, on 10 November 1947, General Marshall, in 
the course of his statement on the E.R.P. to a joint session of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs," said that China had not been included because the State Depart- 
ment was at work on a separate programme of aid to that country. 
Definite proposals for such aid would be presented to Congress at an early 
date. The next day, urged by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to give some estimate of the amount which would be asked for China, the 
Secretary of State replied that it might total $60 million for the current 
fiscal year and $240 million for the fiscal year 1948-9, or $300 million 
all told. But he emphasized in subsequent Congressional hearings that 
these figures were purely tentative and that the situation in China was 
‘very decidedly one where we have found the greatest difficulty in trying 
to calculate a course where money could be appropriated with, as I put it, 
a 70 per cent. probability of effective use in the situation. . ... What we 
have in mind . . . is in relation to their import program from overseas. . ., 
to see what can be done toward a stay of execution in the deterioration of 
their monetary situation so as to give them a chance, with. . . very 
energetic action on their part, to take some measures towards restoring 
the financial situation.” 

On 17 November 1947 the Chinese Prime Minister made a personal 
appeal to the Secretary of State for both emergency assistance and long- 
term aid. A week later Washington received a memorandum from the 
Chinese government’ in which it requested a minimum of $25 million 
monthly as emergency assistance from the beginning of 1948. The 
Chinese promised to initiate a fundamental and comprehensive pro- 
gramme of reforms and suggested sending a technical mission to Washing- 

T See above, p. 47. 

2 The Secretary of State remarked: ‘The situation in China continues to cause us deep concern. 
The civil war has spread and increased in intensity. The Chinese Communists by force of arms 
seek control of wide areas of China. The United States and all other world powers recognize the 
National Government as the sole legal government of China. Only the Government and people 
of China can solve their fundamental problems and regain for China its rightful role as a major 
stabilizing influence in the Far East. Nevertheless we can be of help and, in the light of our long 
and uninterrupted record of friendship and international cooperation with China, we should 
extend to the Government and its people certain economic aid and assistance.’ United States 
Relations with China, pp. 371-2. 

3 Ibid. p. 372. 

4 Ibid. pp. 372-3. General Marshall in reply said that the American government was taking 
steps to complete the 8 1/3rd Group (Airforce) Programme and was making arrangements for 
China to purchase ammunition from American supplies in the Pacific Islands as well as from 


manufacturers in the U.S.A. ‘You will appreciate that we are endeavouring to be of all possible 
help within the limits imposed by existing conditions in China, the United States and elsewhere.’ 


Ibid. p. 373. 
5 Ibid. pp. 373-4. 
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ton to help in the preparation of measures of assistance. The State Depart- 
ment replied cautiously that it was formulating proposals which were to 
be submitted to Congress in January and that it would welcome a techni- 
cal mission at that time.! On 22 December the Chinese government sub- 
mitted to Dr. Stuart a memorandum which embodied its ideas on long- 
term American aid.? It proposed a four-year programme to assist China 
to achieve political and economic stability, including currency reform, at 
a total cost of $1,500 million. The government expressed willingness to 
employ American advisers to assist in carrying out administrative and 
financial reforms, though for reasons of prestige it did not wish the employ- 
ment of advisers to be written into any formal treaty obligation. 

Meanwhile an Interim Relief Bill had been submitted to Congress to 
provide emergency aid to France, Italy, and Austria. No provision was 
made for China, but on 25 November the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives recommended that $60 million be appro- 
priated for China, and this was at first approved by the Lower House.3 
But the House Appropriations Committee, headed by Mr. Tabor, ex- 
pressed opposition to any appropriation for China until relief plans for 
that country had been presented to Congress by the administration.4 The 
Senate concurred, though Senator Vandenberg suggested that $30 million 
might be allocated to China out of what remained of the post-UNRRA 
relief appropriation of the previous May.’ On 15 December 1947 Con- 
gress passed the Interim Relief Bill, without earmarking anything for 
China.®° After further hearings before the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees, and a message on 19 December’ from the President to 
say that he would lay proposals for aid to China before Congress during 
its forthcoming session, China on 19 December was apportioned $18 mil- 
lion, as a ‘gesture’, from the unexpended balance of the post-UNRRA 
fund.® 

During the first six weeks of 1948 the State Department, in conjunction 
with other government departments and agencies, and with a Chinese 
technical mission sent over in January by the Chinese government, was 

* United States Relations with China, pp. 374-5. 2 Ibid. pp. 376-7. 

3 New York Times, 26 November, 2 and 12 December 1947; see above, p. 46, n. 3. 

* Ibid. 13 December. The Chinese were very angry; one pro-Kuomintang paper called Mr. 
Tabor ‘a great fool’. Dorothy Borg: ‘America Loses Chinese Goodwill’, Far Eastern Survey, vol. 
xviii, no. 4, 23 February 1949, p. 40. 5 New York Times, 14 December 1947. 

® Ibid. 16 December 1947. See above, p. 47, and Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1947, Pp. 203-10. 

7 See above, p. 47, and Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 59. 

8 Among those called before the Senate Appropriations Committee was General Wedemeyer: 
New York Times, 17, 18, 20 December 1947. China had already been allotted $28-4 million out of 
the initial post-UNRRA Relief Act of 31 May 1947. The supplementary appropriation of $18 
million brought the total to just over $46 million. Supplies, mainly of food and medicines, under 


these grants were shipped to China during the first half of 1948: United States Relations with China, 
Pp. 1049. 
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framing the China Aid proposals. Following an intimation from Washing- 
ton that such a course would expedite matters, the Chinese Prime Minister, 
on 28 January 1948, issued a statement which listed the financial and 
economic reforms which he intended to undertake.! 

On 18 February 1948 the proposals for assistance to China were laid 
before Congress. A special message from the President? recapitulated the 
categories of assistance which had already been given and expressed the 
deep concern of the U.S.A. at the continued deterioration of the Chinese 
economy. The President declared that: ‘We have hoped for conditions 
in China that would make possible the effective and constructive use of 
American assistance in reconstruction and rehabilitation. Conditions 
have not developed as we had hoped, and we can only do what is feasible 
under circumstances as they exist.’ He recommended that Congress 
authorize $570 million for China to provide assistance until 30 June 1949. 
The greater part of this amount would be devoted to financing essential 
imports of food and raw materials into China. But $60 million of it were 
intended for essential reconstruction projects, in areas sheltered from 
military operations. The President made it clear that the intention was 
to lessen the drain on China’s foreign exchange reserves and to give the 
Chinese government time to undertake essential reforms. 

Two days later the Secretary of State told the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs that the political, economic, and financial conditions in 
China were so unstable and uncertain that it was impossible to develop a 
practical, effective long-term programme for economic recovery.* He 
further pointed out that proposals for assistance to China could not be 
designed to terminate at a definite date, as was the case with the European 
Recovery Programme. Thefefore they should not ‘involve the virtual 
underwriting of the future of the Chinese economy’. General Marshall 
elaborated this view in a statement to a subsequent secret joint session of 
the House and the Senate Foreign Affairs Committees.5 In this he said 
that ‘in the opinion of virtually every American authority’ it was clear 
from VJ Day that the Chinese government could not conquer the com- 
munist armies by force, and he himself had repeatedly warned that 
government of this and had predicted the consequences that had followed 
from its attempt to do so. He outlined the military supplies and other 
forms of military assistance which the Chinese government had already 
received from the U.S.A. since VJ Day, as well as the weapons and equip- 
ment which it had secured in consequence of the surrender of Japanese 

! Ibid. pp. 378-9; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 664. 

2 United States Relations with China, pp. 981-3; Congressional Record, 18 February 1948, pp. 1395- 
6; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 665. 

3 United States Relations with China, p. 982. 

4 Ibid. p. 984. 

5 Ibid. pp.' 380-4. 
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and puppet forces in China.! He declared that it was possible that the 
Chinese government might not be able to maintain itself against the com- 
munists, and that in any case these latter could not be reduced to a 
completely negligible factor unless the U.S.A. virtually took over the 
Chinese government and sustained it militarily and economically. 

General Marshall adduced a number of cogent arguments against 
such a policy. It would outrage Chinese national feelings and might 
result in international conflict, since it would be likely to degenerate into 
a direct American undertaking, and so provoke similar Russian measures 
on the other side. The U.S.A. had not the qualified administrative person- 
nel which would be necessary. Most important of all was the fact that 
China could not become a strong military Power for a very long time. 
Therefore, General Marshall argued, ‘we cannot afford, economically or 
militarily, to take over the continued failures of the present Chinese 
Government to the dissipation of our strength in more vital regions where 
we now have a reasonable opportunity of successfully meeting or thwarting 
the Communist threat, that is, in the vital industrial areas of Western 
Europe with its traditions of free institutions’. He referred also to the 
swelling of the ranks of the communist armies by many Chinese who were 
not marxists, but who were disgusted with the failure of the Chinese 
government to effect any constructive reforms. 

This was tantamount to saying that the Chinese government was 
probably doomed anyway, that it could not be an effective ally, and that . 
should the communists come to power, they would be hampered by the 
inherent weaknesses of China and by the small leaven of communist 
doctrinaires in the large lump of discontentment with the Kuomintang. 
Why then give any aid at all to the Chinese government? General 
Marshall’s reply was: ‘We are already committed by past actions and by 
popular sentiment among our people to continue to do what we can to 
alleviate suffering in China and to give the Chinese Government and 
people the possibility of working out China’s problems in their own way.’2 

General Marshall’s statement was intended as a refutation of the thesis, 
put forward by many Republicans, that military assistance to China was 
both practicable and necessary, that the defeat of communism was a pre- 
requisite to internal reform in China, and that the Far East was at least as 
important as Europe. That he was not altogether successful was shown 
by the passage in March of a House Bill which provided $420 million for 
economic aid and which amended the legislation under which Greece 
received aid to authorize $150 million for military assistance to China to 
be supervised by an American military mission, as in Greece. That would 
have made the American government responsible for selecting and deliver- 


_' He gave the total value of American aid, exclusive of surplus property sales, at $1,432 million 
since VJ Day: United States Relations with China, p. 382. ? Ibid. p. 383. 
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ing the supplies and for supervising their use on the battlefield. The 
Senate Bill, however, thanks largely to the influence of Senator Vanden- 
berg, more nearly resembled the administration’s proposals. It provided 
for a sum of $463 million for a period of one year, and stipulated that 
$100 million of this were to be set aside for such grants as the President 
might decide, the intent being to leave the Chinese government free to 
use this amount for the purchase of military supplies. The rest was to be 
devoted to economic assistance. The final measure, which emerged from 
conference between the two Houses, followed the lines of the Senate Bill, 
and omitted the provision of military aid on the Greek pattern. It pro- 
vided $338 million for economic aid over one year and $125 million for 
special grants to be used at the discretion of the Chinese government. 
This Bill was passed by Congress on 2 April and upon signature by the 
President the next day, became the China Aid Act of 1948, incorporated 
as Title IV of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948.! However, the final 
amount appropriated by Congress for economic aid was reduced to 
$275 million; the amount for military aid remained the same.? 

The China Aid Act stipulated that an agreement should be negotiated 
with China which should resemble, as far as conditions permitted, those 
concluded with countries belonging to the Organization .for European 
Economic Co-operation. This Sino-American Agreement was concluded 
on 3 July 1948.3 In it the Chinese government pledged itself to make the 
best possible use of its economic assets, including those to be supplied by 
the U.S.A., to promote the development of agriculture and industry on a 
sound basis; to take all measures necessary to ensure sounder financial 
conditions, and to reduce all barriers to increased foreign trade. The 
Chinese government furthermore agreed to make all practicable efforts 
to improve commercial relations with other countries, particularly with 
regard to foreign private enterprise in China. It promised to achieve an 
equitable distribution of commodities procured under the China Aid Act, 
through the establishment of price controls and rationing in Chinese 
cities. The procurement, distribution, and prices of such goods were to 
be the subject of a special agreement between the two governments.* 


1U.S.A.: Acts and Bills, Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public Law 472) (Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1948), pp. 25-26; United States Relations with China, pp. 991-3; 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 669. 

2 United States Relations with China, pp. 388-9. ‘The House Appropriations Committee cut the 
total aid to $400 million for fifteen months, the House as a whole agreed. The Senate concurred 
with its Appropriations Committee on $460 million for twelve months. Joint conference between 
the Houses produced the final result. L. K. Rosinger: “China Policy and the 1948 Elections’, Far 
Eastern Survey, vol. xvii, no. 20, 20 October 1948, p. 237. 

3 U.S.A.: Treaties and other International Acts Series, no. 1837 (Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office); Economic Co-operation Administration: Economic Aid to China under the China 
Aid Act of 1948 (Washington, February 1949), pp. 113-22; United States Relations with China, 


PP: 994-1001. 
4 Ibid. pp. 390-2. 
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These commitments were in the nature of general principles, such as 
had been enunciated many times before in China with the minimum of 
practical effect. The State Department, however, considered that to 
include a specific list of reforms in the bilateral aid agreement would both 
offend Chinese susceptibilities and also throw upon the U.S.A. the task of 
supervising their implementation by a large number of advisory personnel. 
This course it wished to avoid and preferred instead to submit to the 
Chinese government, through the medium of the American Embassy, a 
list of the practical measures which were considered necessary and to 
exert diplomatic pressure for their realization.t Such a list was submitted, 
on 15 May, for use by the Embassy in discussions with the Chinese govern- 
ment.? This initiated a series of ‘corollary discussions’ during subsequent 
months, to encourage and assist the Chinese government in its acknow- 
ledged task of reform.3 

The organization of aid to China was entrusted to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, which created a China Programme Division in 
its headquarters in Washington and despatched a mission to China, 
headed by Mr. Roger D. Lapham. The Chinese government, for its part, 
created a Council for United States Aid, at Cabinet level. The E.C.A. 
Mission in China took over the China Relief Mission, which had been 
administering the China part of the Foreign Relief Programme of May 
1947.4 The unhappy experiences of the UNRRA programme in China 
had shown the E.C.A. Mission what to avoid—a too ambitious programme 
of imports which could not be efficiently handled or transported in China, 
and the uncontrolled distribution of food and consumer goods through a 
Chinese agency, with no attempt at price fixing or rationing and no 
adequate supervision to prevent the goods getting into the wrong hands. 

In this field, therefore, the E.C.A. Mission confined itself to the provision 
of a limited number of basic commodities—food, fuel, cotton, coal, and 
fertilizers, and kept careful surveillance over their distribution and use. 
The E.C.A. Mission inherited a food rationing system from the China 
Relief Mission. This had been inaugurated, in concert with Chinese 
government officials, in the cities of Peiping, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, 
and Canton.’ The E.C.A. added Tsingtao and Swatow to the list. For 
these seven cities the Chinese government undertook to procure 60 per cent. 
of the food required and the E.C.A. the remainder. The system worked 
generally well and was instrumental in alleviating distress and consequent 
unrest in these major centres, although in the latter part of the year a 
crisis developed as a result of the well-meant but mistakenly applied 


United States Relations with China, pp. 393-4. 
2 Ibid. pp. 1001-3; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 671. 
3 United States Relations with China, pp. 394-7. 
4 Ibid. p. roro. 5 Ibid. p. roar. 
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reform measures of the Chinese government.! Supplies of coal, petroleum, 
and raw cotton operated to prevent a complete breakdown of transport 
and industry in the major Chinese urban centres. E.C.A. purchases also 
had the effect of retarding the process of exhaustion of the foreign exchange 
reserves of the Chinese government. 

A second task allotted to the E.C.A. was to devise and set in operation a 
programme of industrial reconstruction and replacement. Again profiting 
by past experience, the E.C.A. sent out a special Reconstruction Survey 
Group to undertake careful initial planning and selection. But the work had 
not got beyond this stage when the defeats and obviously impending 
collapse of the Chinese government necessitated its practical abandonment 
on 21 December 1948.? 

Section 407 of the China Aid Act authorized the expenditure of a 
maximum of ro per cent. of the economic aid funds upon rural reconstruc- 
tion. To facilitate this task and in compliance with the terms of the Act, 
a Sino-American Rural Reconstruction Commission was established under 
an agreement of 5 August, 1948;3 it began operations on 1 October. 
Here, also, the work did not get beyond the preparatory stage before the 
onset of the general crisis in China.* 

As has been seen, the China Aid programme was intended only to give 
the Chinese government a breathing space during which it might attempt 
to cope with the financial and economic ills of the country. In August 
1948 it made a desperate effort to do so. By that time the fapi (paper 
dollar) was in the last stages of the inflationary process and had become 
practically worthless as a medium of exchange. Prices had reached 
astronomical heights and private capital was either in flight or being used 
solely for speculative purposes. So, on 19 August 1948, the Government 
introduced a new gold yuan currency to replace the old currency at the 
rate of 1 gold yuan to 3 million paper dollars. At the same time it froze 
domestic prices and foreign exchange rates and decreed drastic penalties 
for black-market operations.’ For a short time these measures appeared 
to be successful, but confidence in the new currency was soon undermined 
by the inability of the government to curtail military expenditures and to 
increase revenue. The territory under its control was steadily shrinking, 
with like effect upon its already scanty revenues, while the voracious 
demands of the armies were as great as ever. Consequently the former 
practice of uncontrolled currency issue to cover the financial deficit was 


' Ibid. p. 1021. It was agreed that prices for rationed foods should stand at about 5 per cent. 
below the open market rate. But after the measures of 19 August the government set prices well 
below the market rate and had to subsidize them. This proved very costly and had to be aban- 
doned in November, after which the government could not procure its share of the food supplies. 

2 Ibid. p. 1030. See Economic Co-operation Administration, op. cit. 

3 E.C.A.: op. cit. pp. 126-9; United States Relations with China, pp. 1040-6. 

* Ibid. pp. 1034-8. 5 Ibid. pp. 399-400. 
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resumed. This, together with the increasingly precarious military and 
political situation, destroyed confidence in the new currency and it 
rapidly went the way of the old. Attempts to maintain the price freeze, 
especially at Shanghai under the draconian but short-lived régime of 
General Chiang Ching-kuo, the Generalissimo’s son, simply caused the 
disappearance of food and other commodities from the market and pro- 
duced a near famine, which the E.C.A. had to avert by hasty purchases 
from abroad.! 

The $125 million which the China Aid Act authorized the President 
to disburse at his discretion were used, as had been anticipated, to finance 
purchases by the Chinese government of arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment for its army, air force, and navy. On 28 June 1948 the State Depart- 
ment informed the Chinese government that it could draw upon this fund 
by periodic applications to the Department, accompanied by evidence of 
the contracts it had made.? In a further Note of 30 June the Department 
established a procedure to facilitate Chinese purchases from American 
government departments.3 This enabled the Chinese to purchase surplus 
American military supplies or, where these were not available, to place 
contracts through, for example, the Department of the Army, and so get 
the benefit of any special rates. By the end of the year some $60 million 
of military supplies had been shipped to China.* 

The American government also did something to implement the 
recommendation in the Wedemeyer Report that military advisory help 
should be expanded and extended. In October 1947 the State Depart- 
ment informed the War Department that it concurred in the participation 
of the Army Advisory Group in the instruction of Chinese troops in the 
training centre at Takao, in Formosa. In the spring and summer of 1948 
similar authorization was given to take part in the work of the Chinese 
army training establishments at Nanking, Hankow, Canton, and Chengtu. 
But, except at Takao, the American advisory groups were unable to 


' United States Relations with China, pp. 400-1. 

? This was in accordance with instructions from the President on 2 June to the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Treasury: ibid. pp. 946-8. 

3 Ibid. pp. 949-51. 

* Ibid. p. 953. The first large shipments, however, did not arrive until November, 1948. 
Ibid. p. 973. Brigadier-General T. S. Timberman, in a statement to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on 21 June 1949, said that the Chinese delayed placing orders with the Depart- 
ment of the Army until they had sounded out various commercial sources and compared prices. 
He further pointed out that military aid to Greece and Turkey had largely depleted U.S. Army 
surplus stocks of arms and ammunition. Such as were left were sold to the Chinese at remainder 
prices, other supplies were sold at 1945 procurement cost prices, or, where purchased by the 
department at the instance of the Chinese, at the manufacturer’s sale price: ibid., pp. 975-80. _ 
This was in answer to accusations by Mr. F. C. McKee, chairman of the China Emergency 
Committee for Aid to Anti-Communist China. He said the Department of the Army had charged 
twice as much as had originally been agreed on in Nanking and had treated China much worse 
than Greece or Turkey: New York Times, 1 May 1949. 
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effect any substantial improvements, because Chinese generals would not 
leave the recruits long enough in the centres to be properly trained. Nor, 
until it was too late, would they heed advice to form a strategic reserve of 
thirty-eight well-trained divisions south of the Yangtze. 

In November 1947 Major-General David Barr, the head of the Army 
Advisory Group, was authorized to give confidential advice to the Chinese 
high command. He, too, found his advice listened to politely, but largely 
neglected. His report, submitted early in 1949, vividly described the 
‘ordre, contre-ordre, désordre’ which prevailed throughout the Chinese 
War Ministry, as well as in the field. This greatly contributed to the 
shattering series of disasters which befell the Nationalist cause in the 
autumn of 1948.! 

The rising tide of military and economic disaster failed to produce any 
significant changes in the political field. At the end of March 1948 the 
first National Assembly under the new constitution met. It defeated a 
manoeuvre of the Generalissimo to make the Presidency a figure-head 
and to retain real power as Prime Minister, and it elected, despite his 
opposition, Marshal Li Tsung-jen as Vice-President. These events aroused 
hopes of reform, but these hopes were soon disappointed when it became 
clear that the Generalissimo and his henchmen had maintained their grip 
upon the army and the party organization. The only concrete result was 
a breach between the Generalissimo and the Kwangsi generals, Li Tsung- 
jen and Pai Chung-hsi, whom he suspected of conspiring against him. 
He was equally distrustful of General Fu Tso-yi, who had made a good 
showing in North China against the communists. Thus political dissension 
and mounting popular ill will played their part in hastening the day of 
doom. 

The darkening scene in China and the fact that it was presidential 
election year in America both operated to confirm the State Department 
in its policy of waiting upon events. On 11 March 1948 the President, in 
response to queries about his China policy statement of 16 December 
1945, had declared that ‘we did not want any Communists in the Govern- 
ment of China or anywhere else if we could help it’. By the following 


¥ United States Relations with China, pp. 325-35. In November 1948 the American military, 
naval, and air advisory groups in China were coalesced in a joint advisory group—Joint United 
States Military Advisory Group—or JUSMAG: ibid. p. 340. 

2 This arose from a query in Congress and subsequently by correspondents whether it was 
still American policy to encourage the formation of a Chinese coalition government, inclusive of 
the communists. The Secretary of State made a carefully diplomatic reply. Ibid. pp. 271-2. 
He obviously did not want to say bluntly that American policy had changed since 1945-6, so 
far as the communists were concerned. President Truman was more forthright, but apparently 
what he said gave the impression that he thought it never had been American policy to have the 
Chinese communists included. The American communist paper, of course, declared this was proof 
of the American government’s duplicity in the mediation efforts of 1945-7: Daily Worker, 12 
March 1948. 
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August Dr. Leighton Stuart anticipated that the Chinese government 
would be forced to make terms with the communists, and that the most 
probable result would be a coalition government including communists 
ruling parts of China, with other parts reverting to de facto independence. 
He considered that inclusion of communists in the government would 
lead to their eventual domination, and he therefore felt that to prevent 
this, the U.S.A. should lend increased assistance to the existing régime, 
poor though its prospects were. He further suggested that, in the event 
of the emergence of any regional non-communist administrations, Ameri- 
can economic assistance should be rendered them so as to “permit basic 
anticommunist Chinese characteristics to reassert themselves and corre- 
spondingly weaken sympathy for the Communists’.! 

In reply the Secretary of State on 12 August 1948 warned the Ambassa- 
dor that while no kind of support or encouragement should be given to 
communist participation in the Chinese government, the U.S.A. had no 
desire to attempt further mediation, and that he should not go beyond 
pointing out what had happened to governments in eastern Europe which 
had included communists in their ranks.2 A further instruction on 
13 August said: ‘While the Department will keep actively in mind the 
questions raised, it is not likely that the situation will make it possible for 
us at this juncture to formulate any rigid plans for our future policy in 
China. Developments in China are obviously entering into a period of 
extreme flux and confusion in which it will be impossible with surety to 
perceive clearly far in advance the pattern of things to come and in which 
this Government plainly must preserve a maximum freedom of action.’3 

The Republicans continued to assail this policy of ‘waiting until the 
dust settles’. Their campaign platform, adopted on 23 June 1948 at 
Philadelphia, included a promise that ‘we will foster and cherish our 
historical policy of friendship with China and assert our deep interest in 
the integrity and freedom of China’. Mr. Dewey, their presidential 
candidate, made policy towards China an issue in his campaign speeches 
and promised, in the event of victory, to ‘bring to an end the tragic neglect 
of our ancient friend and ally, China’.’ The Chinese government un- 
doubtedly pinned its hopes upon a Republican victory and the unexpected 
but complete victory of the Democrats came as a further stunning blow.® 

® United States Relations with China, pp. 279 and 885-7. 2 Ibid. pp. 279-80. 

3 Ibid. p. 280. * New York Times, 22 June 1948. 5 Ibid. 1 October 1948. 

® These were campaign speeches and it does not necessarily follow that if the Republicans had 
been victorious they would have intervened on the scale necessary to stay the tide of communist 
victory. In the autumn of 1948 Mr. D. Worth Clark, a former Democratic Senator from Idaho, 
was sent to China on a special mission for the Senate Appropriations Committee. His report was 
made public on 20 November by the chairman of the committee, Senator Styles Bridges, Republi- 
can, of New Hampshire. Mr. Clark said effective assistance to China must include immediate 


and extensive aid in armaments, supervision (amounting to control) of Chinese military disposi- 
tions, and financial aid ona scale sufficient to provide the major part of the Chinese government’s 
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The return of President Truman, with a predominantly Democratic 
Congress, made it certain that the U.S.A. would undertake no fresh 
commitments in China and that, in effect, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
would be left to his fate. 


(iv) THe CoLLApsE OF THE KUOMINTANG 


During September and October 1948 the Nationalist armies in North 
China and Manchuria suffered decisive defeat. On 23-24 September 
Tsinan, the capital of Shantung Province, was taken by the communists, 
with nearly 100,000 prisoners and a great haul of booty. The communists 
then closed in on Chinchow, the supply base for the government’s armies 
in Manchuria. Upon this Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek himself flew to 
Peiping to direct operations. But his orders, although sound in themselves, 
were either disobeyed or botched by his incompetent generals. Chinchow 
was taken on-15 October and, hard upon this disaster, the main Nationalist 
forces were defeated west of Mukden and surrendered or dispersed. By 
November all Manchuria had been lost, and with it had gone some 
300,000 men, including the best of the American-trained divisions. While 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had thus lost the cream of his armies, the 
communist forces in Manchuria were left free to pour down to the aid of 
their comrades in North China, who already held the greater part of that 
region.! The communists now enjoyed superiority in numbers and at 
least equality in armament; moreover, they were flushed with victory, 
while their defeated and demoralized opponents were everywhere losing 
the will to fight. The débacle of the Kuomintang was at hand. 

The American Ambassador, whose fear of the consequences of a Gom- 
munist government in China had evidently come to outweigh his con- 
sciousness of the demerits of the Kuomintang, towards the end of October 
1948 appealed to the Department of State to lend increased assistance to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. But General Marshall in reply declared 


war effort and to stabilize the currency. Mr. Clark spoke of the bad Chinese generalship which 
for political reasons could not be removed. He did not ‘venture to decide’ whether or not the 
U.S.A. should pay such a price. New York Times, 21 November 1948. 

! United States Relations with China, pp. 331-5. 

2 The Intelligence Division of the American Department of the Army estimated, in February 
1949, that Nationalist forces had declined by 45 per cent., since September 1948, whereas those of 
their opponents had risen by 40 per cent. ‘Whereas the Nationalists began 1948 with almost a 
three-to-one numerical superiority, the Communist forces now outnumber the total Nationalist 
strength and have achieved better than a one-and-a-half-to-one superiority in combat effectives.’ 
Ibid. pp. 322. 

3 ‘What we really object to in Communism is not its admittedly socialized reforms but its 
intolerance, its insidious reliance on fifth column and similar secretive methods, its ruthless 
suppression of all thought or action that does not conform, its denial of individual human rights, 
its unscrupulous reliance on lying propaganda and any other immoral means to attain its ends.... 
All these evils plus the fact that policy is directed from Moscow, apply to Chinese Communism as 
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that the arguments he had used to Congress in presenting the China Aid 
Bill applied with at least equal force to the existing situation, and he cited 
extracts from Dr. Stuart’s own despatches which went to show that the 
Chinese government was incapable of saving itself and could not be saved 
by anything short of armed intervention.! Thus the Ambassador’s plea” 
was firmly rejected.? 

The Secretary of State was reinforced in his opinion by the views of 
senior American military officers in China. On 6 November the American 
Ambassador reported that: ‘We gathered together senior military person- 
nel, JUSMAG3 and Service Attachés, who, after discussing military 
situation, were unanimous that short of actual employment of United 
States troops no amount of military assistance could save the present 
situation in view of its advanced stage of deterioration. Agreeing that 
employment of United States troops was impossible, it was the conclusion 
of the group that there was no military step China or the United States 
could take in sufficient time to retrieve the military situation.” 

This was in connexion with an appeal by the Chinese government for a 
high-ranking American officer to head a special mission to advise on 
military operations. What it really wanted was some outward sign that 
the U.S.A. would come to its aid. On 6 November 1948 the Chinese 
government made an overture to General Marshall, who was then in 
Paris, through its delegate to the United Nations, Dr. T. F. Tsiang.s 
After an unfavourable reply was received to this request, the Generalissimo 
himself sent a letter to President Truman, who received it on g November.® 
In this missive General Chiang Kai-shek declared that the main cause of 
the communist success was ‘the non-observance by the Soviet Government 
of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, which, as Your 
Excellency will doubtless recall, the Chinese Government signed as a result 
of the well-intentioned advice from the United States Government. I 
need hardly point out that, but for persistent Soviet aid the Chinese 


truly as elsewhere. Our problem is how to retard or expose or neutralize their influence in 
China.’ Dr. Stuart to General Marshall, 28 October 1948, ibid. p. 286. Dr. Stuart’s despatch 
to suggest increased assistance to the Chinese government is not included in the White Paper. 
Something of what he said appears from General Marshall’s reply. He apparently suggested 
increased authority for JUSMAG, hasty shipments of arms and munitions, and pressure on 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to remove incompetent generals. United States Relations with 
China, p. 284. 

t “However, underlying our recent relations with China have been the fundamental considera- 
tions that the United States must not become directly involved in the Chinese civil war and that 
the United States must not assume responsibility for underwriting the Chinese Government mili- 
tarily and economically. . . . These considerations were set forth in my statement in February and 
they are certainly no less true under present circumstances.’ Ibid. pp. 280-2. 

2 Ibid. pp. 284-5. 

3 Joint United States Military Advisory Group in China. 

* United States Relations with China, p. 288. 

5 Ibid. pp. 286-7 and 887-8. 

° Ibid. pp. 888-9; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 674. 
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Communists would not have been able to occupy Manchuria and develop 
into such a menace.’ As ‘a co-defender of democracy against the onrush 
and infiltration of Communism throughout the world’ Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek appealed for ‘speedy and increased military assistance 
and for a firm statement of American policy in support of the cause for 
which my Government is fighting’. In particular the Generalissimo asked 
for a high-ranking military officer to work out, in consultation with the 
Chinese government, a concrete scheme of military assistance, ‘including 
the participation of American military advisers in the direction of opera- 
tions’. 

But the President’s reply of 13 November 1948 contained a polite 
refusal of this request and an intimation that no assistance beyond that 
authorized by the China Aid Act would be forthcoming.2 Nor did 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who visited Washington in early December, 
prove any more successful in inducing the United States government to 
come out in defence of her husband’s falling régime.? So far from sending 
out fresh military missions, the government in December ordered the 
withdrawal of the existing advisory groups from China.* 

In this desperate situation the Chinese National government was per- 
force obliged to seek to negotiate peace with its victorious adversaries. 
The Generalissimo himself remained at heart opposed to such a course; 
he could not bring himself to believe that his star was no longer in the 
ascendant and that the power which he had retained for so long and 
through so many vicissitudes of fortune was slipping from his grasp. But 
it was clear that, even in the unlikely event of the communists agreeing to 
a compromise peace, they would make the exclusion of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek from any future coalition government a sine qua non. On 
28 November 1948 Dr. Sun Fo had succeeded General Chang Chun as 
Prime Minister and, apart from last-minute appeals for American aid, 
the new Cabinet was engrossed in an internal struggle between the advo- 
cates of peace and the ‘last ditch’ elements within the Kuomintang.5 
On 1 January 1949, in his New Year message, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek declared that he was willing to discuss peace terms with the com- 
munists, and that provided a satisfactory peace were secured, he would be 


t Thid. 2 Ibid. pp. 889-90 and 675 respectively. 

3 New York Times, 11 December 1948. 

4 United States Relations with China, pp. 335-6. General Barr, on 16 November, had recom- 
mended the withdrawal of JUSMAG: ibid., p. 359. 

5 It was only with the greatest difficulty that Dr. Sun Fo was able to form an administration at 
all. The Vice-President, Marshal Li Tsung-jen, was already engaged in undercover negotiations 
with the communists through Marshal Li Chi-sen, leader of an anti-Chiang faction of the Kuo- 
mintang in Hongkong: Dr. Stuart to General Marshall, 30 December 1948. The communists on 
14 November had declared they would not negotiate with the existing leaders of the government 
in Nanking, but the peace group in the Kuomintang still hoped that something of the party might 
be preserved: Dr. Stuart to General Marshall, 30 December 1948. Ibid. pp. goo-1. 
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ready to retire. But the conditions which he outlined were unlikely to 
appeal to the communists and the general tone of the message showed that 
his real desire was to fight on and that he still cherished the illusion that 
victory was possible.' 

The communists had already branded the leading political and military 
figures in the Kuomintang as war criminals and had declared their inten- 
tion of eliminating all ‘reactionaries’ and of ultimately establishing a 
People’s Democratic Republic.2 They answered Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s speech with fresh denunciations and declared that his peace 
proposals were but a trick to preserve the ruling economic groups. They 
reiterated their intention to conquer all China and to establish a coalition 
government under communist leadership. 

In their discussions with the American Ambassador the Chinese Prime 
Minister, Dr. Sun Fo, and the acting Foreign Minister, General Wu 
Te-chen, had raised the question of foreign mediation in the Chinese civil 
war. Dr. Stuart had indicated that this could not be considered unless 
both parties were to ask for it, and that it would be best for the two 
antagonists to seek a direct accord with each other. Now, however, on 
8 January 1949 the Chinese government addressed notes to the American, 
British, French, and Russian governments asking them to act as inter- 
mediaries in the initiation of peace negotiations with the Chinese com- 
munists.§ 

The replies of the four Powers were uniformly unfavourable. The 
American government had sufficient experience of mediation efforts in 
China. As has been seen General Marshall had already informed Dr. 
Stuart that there would be no further attempt at mediation. The Secretary 
of State replied to the Chinese note in an azde-mémoire of 12 January 1949, 
which tersely recounted the history of his own previous attempt and which 
concluded: ‘In the light of the foregoing, it is not believed that any useful 
purpose would be served by the United States Government’s attempting, 
in accordance with the Chinese Government’s suggestion, to act as an 
intermediary in the present situation.”® 

The British government replied at the same time and also declined the 
Chinese request. Its reasons, as stated in Parliament on 19 January 1949, 
were that such intervention would be contrary to the Moscow declaration 
of December 1945 and would serve only to confuse the issue in China.7 ° 
This answer was in line with the policy of neutrality in the Chinese civil 


* His terms included the retention of the existing constitution, which the communists had 
repeatedly denounced: ibid. pp. 920-2. 2 New York Times, 26 December 1948. 

3 Ibid. 7 January 1949; Daily Worker, 12 January 1949. 

4 United States Relations with China, pp. 896-7 and 899-900. 

5 Ibid. pp. 922-3; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 676. 

® Ibid. pp. 290-1 and 678 respectively. 

7 H.L. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 160, col. 51; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 679. 
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strife which the British government, with the concurrence of the Conserva- 
tive opposition, had consistently followed. It had continued to recognize 
the government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek as the legitimate 
régime and had turned a deaf ear to suggestions of any official dealings 
with the communists. But, apart from the gift or loan of a few small war- 
ships to the Chinese navy and some provision for the training of Chinese 
sailors in England, the British government had done nothing that could be 
construed as assistance to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. No agreement 
on a new Sino-British commercial treaty had been reached during 1947 
and with the development of the internal situation in China during 1948 
the negotiations had lapsed. The British government could therefore view 
with relative equanimity the prospest of a predominantly communist 
administration in China. 

The Russian refusal to mediate was delivered to the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow by Mr. Vyshinsky on 17 January 1949.' The Russian note 
declared that the U.S.S.R. had always abided by the principle of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries and did not consider 
it expedient to undertake the proposed mediation. It added that the 
restoration of China could best be achieved through direct negotiations 
between the parties concerned, without any foreign interference. 

Meanwhile the tide of communist victory continued to flow unchecked. 
Tientsin fell on 15 January 1949, while General Fu Tso-yi, besieged in 

_Peiping, was seeking terms of surrender.? At the same time the main field 
armies of the government north of the Yangtze were being surrounded and 
destroyed in the vicinity of Hsuchow. There was nothing adequate to bar 
a communist advance upon Nanking and Shanghai. On 21 January the 
Generalissimo at last bowed to the inevitable and announced his intention 
to retire and to delegate authority to Marshal Li Tsung-jen as acting- 
President. This by no means ended Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
authority over the army and the party. It was, indeed, a tactical move, 
leaving to Marshal Li Tsung-jen the thankless task of negotiating with the 
communists, while Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek awaited his opportunity ~ 
to return. But in fact it marked the end of an epoch. Whether as the 
result of negotiation or of continued war, it was clear that the com- 
munists would henceforth be the dominant power in China. 


i i 3. Korea 


In April and May 1947, during the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, exchanges of notes on the Korean problem between General 


T Soviet News, 19 January 1949. 

2 New York Times, 16 January 1949. Peiping surrendered on 24 January: ibid. 25 January 
1949. 
3 New York Herald-Tribune, 22 January 1949. 
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Marshall and Mr. Molotov had resulted in agreement on 7 May.! This 
provided for the resumption of the meetings of the Joint Commission in 
Seoul, with the object of establishing a provisional government for the 
whole of Korea. On the vexed question of which Korean parties and 
groups should be eligible for consultation, the Russian Foreign Minister 
accepted a compromise which had been largely worked out in correspon- 
dence between the American and Russian Commanders in Korea during 
November and December 1946.7 This, in general terms, provided that 
all Korean parties should be invited for consultation, on condition that 
they signed a declaration to uphold the Moscow decisions of 19453 on 
Korea, and thereafter abstained from active opposition to these, on 
penalty of exclusion from the deliberations of the Commission.* 

Pursuant to this agreement the Joint Commission reconvened on 
22 May, with Major-General Brown as the chief American delegate and 
Colonel-General Shtikov as the head of the Russian delegation. But 
hopes of agreement were soon blasted. The Commission met amid a 
seething whirlpool of Korean faction, intrigue, and violence. The Korean 
communists and other leftist parties continued their campaign against the 
right-wing groups, who zealously retaliated. At the same time these latter 
revived the Anti-Trusteeship Committee of December 1945, which worked 
to prevent any implementation of the Moscow decisions. Neither persua- 
sion nor threats on the part of the American Military Command could 
induce the Korean right-wing parties to moderate their course of action, 
even though it facilitated Russian demands for their exclusion from con- 
sultation with the Joint Commission. 

The right-wing leaders, of whom the most outstanding was Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, were frequently at odds among themselves, but appear to have 
been united in opposition, overt or covert, to the work of the Joint Com- 
mission. ‘Their power was preponderant in South Korea, and they there- 
fore desired to establish a régime of their own in that region, with a free 


' In the note of that date from Mr. Molotov to General Marshall: Department of State 
Bulletin, 18 May 1947, pp. 995-6; U.S.A.; Department of State: Office of Public Affairs: 
Korea (Foreign Affairs Background Summary) (Washington, August 1947), pp. 39-42; Documents 
(R.IL.LA.) for 1947-8, p. 686. 

General Marshall’s first note was on g April (Department of State Bulletin, 20 April 1947, 
pp. 716-17; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 680), to which Mr. Molotov replied on 1g April 
(ibid. 4 May 1947, pp. 812-13 and p. 682 respectively). A further note from General Marshall 
was sent on 2 May (ibid. 11 May 1947, p. 947 and p. 685 respectively). 

? In particular in the Russian Commander’s proposals of 26 November 1946 and the American 
Commander’s amendments to those of 24 December, which Mr. Molotov accepted in his note 
of 7 May. Korea (Foreign Affairs Background Summary), pp. 27-30. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, 30 December 1945, p. 1030. 

* The declaration was embodied in the Joint Commission’s communiqué No. 5 of 17 April 
1946: Korea (Foreign Affairs Background Summary), p. 43. 

5 George M. McCune: Korea Today (Harvard University Press for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1950), p. 64. 
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hand to deal with their opponents. They calculated, not without reason, 
that the growing antagonism between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. would 
compel the former Power to support them. 

The left-wing groups were supported by their brethren in the north and 
by members of the Russian delegation in Seoul, which included political 
agents in its large membership.t —The Korean communists and associated 
parties were equally determined to overthrow the rightists, and to destroy 
the basis of their power by extending to all Korea the confiscatory land 
policy inaugurated in the north. The few moderate groups, who tried to 
pursue a middle way between these extremes, had neither the following 
nor the organization to make headway and were under cross-fire from 
both sides. American efforts to promote their cause in the interim govern- 
ment and Assembly exposed them to the charge of being puppets of a 
foreign Power.? 

The attitude of the Korean conservatives gave the Russian delegation 
a good excuse for demanding that all those who remained members of the 
Anti-Trusteeship Committee should be excluded from consultation and 
that even others who professed adherence to the Moscow declaration 
should be carefully screened. This looked like a revival of the attempt to 
ensure a left-wing domination of the proposed administration for all 
Korea and it was resolutely opposed by General Brown.* By mid-July 
1947 the deadlock in the Joint Commission was again complete. Mutual 
recriminations followed: the Russian delegation accused the Americans 
of instigating the murders and mass arrests of leftists which occurred 
during July and August, while the Americans countered with charges 
that the Russian delegation was fomenting rebellion in the American zone. 
On 11 August the American Secretary of State addressed a note to the 
Russian Foreign Minister in which he suggested that the Joint Commission 
should report upon its work, after which each government might consider 
what further steps should be taken to implement the Moscow decisions.5 
Mr. Molotov replied on 23 August in a communication which reiterated 
the Russian stand on the question of Korean parties, but which accepted 
General Marshall’s proposal and said that the requisite instructions had 
been sent to the Russian delegation. But the American and Russian 
delegations found themselves unable to agree upon a joint report and 
ended by making separate ones.” 


I New York Times, 21 October 1947. 2 McCune, op. cit. p. 91. 
3 New York Times, 8 July 1947. The Russians also wished to exclude all groups which were 
not organized on a political or social basis, or which were of a purely local character. 
4 Ibid. 16 July 1947. 
5 Department of State Bulletin, 24 August 1947, pp. 388-9; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
. 688. 
i © Soviet News, 26 August 1947; Department of State Bulletin, 7 September 1947, pp. 475-6; 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 689. 
7 New York Times, 9 September 1947. 
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On 26 August 1947 the Acting-Secretary of State, Mr. Lovett, sent a 
further note to Moscow! in which, after defending the stand taken by the 
American delegation and declaring that the position of the Russian 
delegation was contrary to the agreement of 7 May, he submitted pro- 
posals for the implementation of the Moscow decisions. These were that 
there should be elections for provisional legislatures in both zones; that 
these legislatures should then choose representatives to a united national 
legislature, which should in turn establish a provisional government. 
These proceedings were to be supervised by United Nations observers. 
Discussions on the economic and political future of Korea would then be 
initiated between representatives of the four signatories of the Moscow 
agreement and the Korean provisional government. Therefore the U.S.A. 
invited the U.S.S.R., together with China and Great Britain, to a con- 
ference in Washington on 8 September to discuss these proposals. The 
Chinese and the British governments both accepted the invitation, but on 
4 September Mr. Molotov replied with a refusal.2 He declared that by 
virtue of the Moscow agreement it was the task of the Joint Commission to 
frame measures looking to the establishment of a provisional Korean 
government and that the Commission could still perform this task. He 
went on to reject the American proposals for the establishment of a Korean 
provisional administration and to express his regret at the ‘unilateral 
action’ of the American government in summoning a four-Power con- 
ference at Washington, in which the U.S.S.R. declined to participate.* 

The Russian refusal made it useless to hold the proposed conference 
and so frustrated the hope of ending the impasse by fresh four-Power 
discussions. The U.S.A. therefore resolved to submit the Korean problem 
to the United Nations and, in doing so, opened a new chapter in the 
unhappy story of post-war Korea. On 17 September 1947 the Acting- 
Secretary of State sent a note to Moscow in which he expressed the deep 
regret of his government at the Russian decision not to participate in the 
proposed four-Power discussions. He pointed out that for almost two 
years the American government had been 


faithfully endeavouring to reach agreement with the Soviet Government to 
carry out the terms of the Moscow Agreement, but with no appreciable success. 


* Department of State Bulletin, 7 September 1947, pp. 473-5; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p- 690. 

2 Ibid. 28 September 1947, pp. 623-4 and p. 694 respectively. The Chinese government had 
suggested such a conference in April 1947. 

3 On 26 August the Russian delegation had proposed that the Joint Commission select the 
members of an all-Korea Consultative Assembly. This was rejected by the American delegation 


on the ground that, under the terms of the proposal, right-wing and moderate groups would have 
been excluded: New York Times, 4. September 1947. 
* Ibid. 8 September 1947. 


5 Department of State Bulletin, 28 September 1947, p. 624; Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1947, p. 119; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 696. 
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It has even proved impossible for the Soviet and United States Delegations on 
the Joint Commission in Korea to agree upon a joint report of the status of their 
deliberations up to the present. There is no sign of the early setting up of a 
Korean Provisional Government. Korea remains divided and her promised 
independence unrealized. 

The United States Government believes that this situation must not be 
permitted to continue indefinitely. In view of the fact that bilateral negotiations 
have not advanced Korean independence and that the Soviet Government does 
not agree to discussions among the Powers adhering to the Moscow Agreement, 
there is but one course remaining. It is the intention, therefore, of my Govern- 
ment to refer the problem of Korean independence to the forthcoming session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


The American note was delivered in Moscow a few hours before 
General Marshall announced the American decision in the course of 
his address to the General Assembly in New York. On 23 September 
the Assembly voted to place the Korean question on its agenda, despite the 
opposition of the Russian delegation. Since it had failed to prevent the 
consideration of the matter by the United Nations, the Russian govern- 
ment now tried another move. On 26 September the Russian delegation 
on the Joint Commission in Seoul proposed that both American and 
Russian forces should be withdrawn by the beginning of 1948, so as to 
leave the Koreans free to form a government of their own choosing.! 
This proposal was designed to embarrass both the Americans and the 
Korean conservatives, The latter had been clamouring for an abandon- 
ment of trusteeship plans and for the evacuation of foreign troops. Now 
they had either to eat their own words or to face a situation in which they 
would almost certainly be overwhelmed by the North Korean armed 
forces, combined with dissident elements in the south. They panicked at 
the very idea; their chief spokesman, Dr. Syngman Rhee, declared that, 
while Russian troops should be withdrawn at once, either the North 
Koreans should be disarmed or else the American forces should remain 
until they had trained and equipped a large South Korean defence force.” 

In a note of g October to Washington the Russian government reiterated 
its proposal of 26 September and pressed for a reply. To counter this 
Russian strategy the American government on 17 October 1947 submitted 
a draft resolution+ for the consideration of the First Committee (the 
Political and Security Committee) of the General Assembly. This resolu- 
tion proposed that both occupying Powers should hold elections in their 
respective zones not later than 31 March 1948; that on the basis of these 


l New York Times, 27 September 1947; Soviet News, 2 October 1947. 

2 Ibid. 28 September, 1 October 1947. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, 2 November 1947, p. 867; New York Times, 12 October 1947; 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 697. 

4 U.N. Document A/C1/218, 17 October 1947. 
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elections a National Assembly for all Korea should be constituted, which 
in turn should form a government; this government should then assume 
full civil and military powers and should enter into arrangements for the 
early and complete withdrawal of the occupation forces. All these steps 
should be taken under the supervision of a United Nations temporary 
commission. 

On 18 October Mr. Lovett replied to Mr. Molotov in a note!’ which 
asserted that the question of the withdrawal of occupation forces from 
Korea was an integral part of the solution of the problem of establishing 
an independent government for a unified Korea. He referred to the 
American draft resolution, which had been circulated to the various 
United Nations delegations, with an advance copy to that of the U.S.S.R. 
He concluded by declaring that the American government ‘considers it is 
obligated to seek the assistance of the United Nations in order that... the 
inability of the two powers to reach agreement should not further delay 
the early establishment of an independent, united Korea.’ 

The Russian delegation to the United Nations had initially contended 
that the General Assembly was precluded by the United Nations Charter 
from any examination of the Korean question. It cited Article 107,? 
which limited the powers of the United Nations in matters which resulted 
directly from the war. The Russian grounds of argument were that this 
was such a matter and that it was already the subject of an international 
agreement—the Moscow agreement of 1945. When these arguments 
failed to convince the majority of the Assembly the Russians shifted their 
ground. They demanded that elected representatives of the Korean people 
be summoned before the United Nations, and on 28 October 1947 they 
introduced a draft resolution into the Political Committee to that effect.3 
Mr. Gromyko contended that such representatives should be heard on the 
whole question, including that of the establishment of a United Nations 
temporary commission. On 29 October Mr. Dulles, the head of the 
American delegation, responded‘ by pointing out that while the Russian 
suggestion was unobjectionable in principle, it did not solve the difficulty 
of securing an agreement upon who the properly elected Korean represen- 
tatives were to be and he therefore offered the American proposal of a 
temporary commission as an amendment. 

After a long wrangle over procedure the Political Committee on 30 


oes of State Bulletin, 2 November 1947, pp. 867-8; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p. 698. 

? This article reads: “Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in 
relation to any state which during the second World War has been an enemy of any signatory to 
the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the governments having 
responsibility for such action.’ 

> U.N. : Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, First Committee, 16 September—19 Novem- 
ber 1947, pp. 250-1. 4 Ibid. pp. 260-1. 
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October voted in favour of the American proposal and rejected that of the 
U.S.S.R.t Mr. Gromyko then warned the Committee that if a temporary 
commission for Korea were to be set up, without any participation by 
Korean representatives in the discussions for its formation, it would be 
boycotted by the U.S.S.R. He offered a resolution that the Political 
Committee should postpone further consideration of the Korean question, 
but this, too, was defeated.” 

On 5 November 1947 the Political Committee finally adopted the 
American resolution, with amendments proposed by the Philippine, Indian, 
and Chinese delegations. The U.S.S.R. and its five satellite states refused 
to participate in the final voting. Four other states abstained, and the final 
voting was 46 to 0.3 Mr. Dulles then suggested that the temporary com- 
mission should be composed of representatives from Australia, China, 
Canada, El Salvador, France, India, the Philippines, Syria, and the 
Ukraine. The last named refused to serve. 

On 13 November the report of the Political Committee came before the 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly. Mr. Gromyko launched a 
fiery denunciation of the proceedings of the Political Committee and of 
what he termed the American ‘colonial’ policy in Korea. He declared that 
the U.S.S.R. would not accept the temporary commission, which would 
serve only as a screen for American activities, and that he would not vote 
on the resolution. The satellite delegations duly followed suit. Never- 
theless, on 14. November 1947 the General Assembly adopted the resolution 
by a vote of 43 to 0.4 

The resolution as finally adopted provided that elected representatives 
of the Korean people be invited to take part in the consideration of the 
Korean question and that as a preliminary to this, in order to ensure fair 
and free elections, there should be established a United Nations ‘Tempo- 
rary Commission on Korea, with the right to travel, observe, and consult 
throughout Korea. The commission was to supervise the election of an 
all-Korean National Assembly, which should establish a Korean National 
government to assume civil and military functions and to arrange with the 

occupying Powers for the withdrawal of their troops ‘as early as practi- 
cable and if possible within ninety days’. The United Nations member 
states were called upon ‘to afford every assistance and facility to the com- 
mission in the fulfilment of its responsibilities’ .® 


I The Russians contended that the American proposal of 29 October was not properly an 
amendment to their resolution, which ought to be taken first. Ibid. pp. 275-9. 

2 Ibid. pp. 281-2. 

3 Ibid. p. 306. The five satellites were the Ukraine, White Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

4 U.N.: Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, Resolutions, 112 (II), pp. 16-18; Docu- 
ments (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 699. 

5 The elections were to be held not later than 31 March 1948. 
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These proposals were essentially similar to those made by the American 
government in their note of 26 August. The American viewpoint had 
thus triumphed in the United Nations, but the Russian intention to boy- 
cott the commission made this but a hollow victory. Without the co- 
operation of the U.S.S.R. and of the North Korean provisional régime it 
was evident that Korean unity and independence would be as far off as 
ever. 

The United Nations Temporary Commission arrived in Seoul in January 
1948 and at once found itself plunged into the whirlpool of Korean politics. 
Dr. Syngman Rhee’s party, the Society for the Rapid Realization of 
Korean Independence, and the Korean Democratic Party led by Mr. Kim 
Song-soo, had been agitating for immediate elections in the southern zone, 
for which they had been sharply reproved by Major-General Dean, the 
American military governor.! The communists and their sympathizers 
were denouncing the commission as a mere instrument of American 
policy, and stirring up support for the Russian proposal of immediate 
simultaneous evacuation of the occupying forces. 

The efforts of the commission to establish contact with the Russian 
command in North Korea and with the leaders of the North Korean 
régime soon proved fruitless. Direct overtures went unanswered, except 
for propaganda blasts over the Pyongyang radio. An approach to the 
government of the U.S.S.R., through the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, produced only a reminder from Mr. Gromyko of the Russian 
refusal to recognize the commission. By February 1948 it was clear that 
the commission would be unable to execute its programme in North Korea.? 

Accordingly in the middle of that month the chairman of the commis- 
sion, Dr. K. P. Menon, went to New York to consult with the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly. This body had been established at 
the Second Session of the Assembly in the teeth of Russian opposition, 
whereupon the U.S.S.R. and its satellites had declared that the action 
was in violation of the United Nations Charter and that the Interim 
Committee was an illegal body, which they would boycott. Thus, from 
the Russian standpoint, an illegal commission was seeking instructions 
from an illegal committee. 

On 26 February 1948 the Interim Committee resolved that the com- 
mission should proceed to execute its programme in such parts of Korea 
as were accessible to it. That meant the holding of elections and the 
establishment of a government in South Korea, which was what Dr. Syng- 
man Rhee and his associates had been campaigning for, both in Korea and 
in America. Such a course was strongly opposed not only by the leftists 


' New York Times, 29 November 1947. 2 McCune, op. cit. pp. 223-4. 
3 U.N.: Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, First Committee, p. 335. See also below 
P- 505- 
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but by the moderate groups led by Dr. Kimm Kiv-sic, and by a right- 
wing group, the Korean Independence Party, headed by Mr. Kim Koo. 
These latter foresaw that the establishment of what would be in reality 
a government of South Korea would be answered by the creation of 
a fully fledged government in the north. Thus division would be per- 
petuated and the menace of civil strife brought nearer. Consequently they 
urged that further efforts be made to seek reconciliation with the north, 
and threatened that their following would take no part in any separate 
elections in the south. 

On the other hand, for the commission to confess failure might leave 
the field clear for the adoption of the Russian proposals, which were 
obviously designed to pave the way for a communist-dominated régime 
for all Korea. This was something which neither General Hodge, the 
Commander of the American troops in Korea, nor'S.C.A.P. in Tokyo, nor 
Washington was prepared to contemplate.! Therefore, despite the obvious 
objections to such a course, they supported the holding of elections in South 
Korea, which, under the circumstances, could result only in a rightist 
régime headed by Dr. Syngman Rhee. They hoped that, at any rate, this 
would serve to free the U.S.A. from its thankless task in Korea, and set up a 
bulwark, albeit a shaky one, against indirect Russian control of the country. 

The members of the Temporary Commission were divided in sentiment. 
The representatives of Australia and Canada were opposed to the holding 
of separate elections; the Syrian representative was doubtful. The Chinese 
representative was strongly in favour of them, and was supported in this 
by the other representatives on the commission. In the end the commis- 
sion, by a small majority, decided to implement the resolution of the 
Interim Assembly. It also recommended that the military government 
take measures to ensure freedom of elections, and to restrain the repressive 
activities of the Korean police and of the rightist youth organizations. 
General Hodge issued ordinances designed to secure these ends, while at 
the same time he organized a propaganda campaign to persuade the 
people to take part in the elections. 

In February 1948 the leader of the moderates, Dr. Kimm Kiu-sic, had 
invited the North Korean leaders to hold a joint political conference in an 
effort to end Korean disunion. They made no direct reply, but in April, 
evidently as a countermove to the decision of the Temporary Commission, 
they invited the leaders-of South Korean parties, save those who supported 
the holding of elections in the south, to a conference in Pyongyang, with 


x 


1 General Hodge had the ultimate responsibility for the policy of the American military 
government. General Dean, the military governor, directed the execution of USAMGIK (United 
States Military Government in Korea) ordinances. Until July 1947 General Hodge had reported 
on civil and military matters through S.C.A.P. to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington; after 
that date he reported directly to Washington on civil matters: U.S.A.: Department of the Army, 
Civil Affairs Division, Reports and Analysis Branch: Liberated Korea, A Summary (15 August 1948). 
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the object of devising a coalition government for the whole country. The 
conference met on 22 and 23 April, and was attended by 545 delegates, 
including 240 from the south. It passed resolutions in favour of a govern- 
ment for the whole country, and for the withdrawal of the occupation 
forces.! A further conference of leaders of northern and southern political 
parties, held on go April, endorsed these resolutions in a joint statement 
in which they promised to avoid civil war, to unite to form an all-Korean 
provisional government, and to hold free elections for an all-Korean 
Assembly. They furthermore agreed not to recognize the results of the 
impending southern elections.2 But the southern participants in these 
proceedings were denounced by General Hodge and by the supporters 
of Dr. Syngman Rhee as ‘stooges of the communists’. The continued 
presence of the occupying troops rendered the programme stillborn. The 
risk that it was a communist device to secure their own hegemony over 
all Korea was too obvious for the Americans to run. 

In South Korea the election campaign was marked by acts of violence 
and terrorism on both sides although the actual polling day, 10 May 
1948, was comparatively quiet.4 Some 95 per cent. of the registered 
voters were reported to have cast their ballots. How far it had been 
anything resembling a free election became a matter of acute controversy. 
The Temporary Commission could of necessity observe only a very small 
part of the proceedings, in which intimidation and bribery doubtless 
played a large part. But in a country which had no experience whatever 
of democratic procedure, but a tradition of factiousness and violence, and 
which was now rent by bitter political and social feuds, the results were 
probably as fair as could be expected. The National Assembly which 
emerged as a result of the elections was conservative in character, largely, 
though not entirely, made up of the followers of Dr. Syngman Rhee 
and Mr. Kim Song-soo. On 30 June 1948 the Temporary Commission 
announced that it considered that the results of the election were a valid 
expression of the free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea which 
were accessible to it.5 

The National Assembly then went ahead to adopt a constitution for the 
‘Democratic Republic of Korea’ and on 20 July elected Dr. Syngman 
Rhee as its President.6 His inauguration took place on 24 July and he 
proceeded in early August to form a Cabinet.?7 On 12 August 1948 the 
American government issued a statement of policy towards the new 


T Soviet News, 29 April 1948. 

Ibid. 5 May 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 701. 

s . M. McCune: “The Korean Situation’, Far Eastern Survey, vol. xvii, no. 17, 8 September 
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* The South Korean interim government later admitted that 589 persons had been killed 
between 29 March and 10 May. McCune: Korea Today, p. 229. 

5 New York Times, 1 July 1948. ® Ibid. 20 July 1948. 7 Ibid. 5 August 1948. 
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Korean government.' In this, after briefly reviewing the course of events 
since 1945, it declared that: 


It is the view of the United States Government that the Korean Government 
so established is entitled to be regarded as the Government of Korea envisaged 
by the General Assembly resolution of November 14, 1947. Pending considera- 
tion by the General Assembly at its forthcoming Third Session of the report of 
the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, the United States, pur- 
suant to its responsibility as occupying power, is sending to Seoul a special 
representative who will be authorized to carry on negotiations with that Govern- 
ment, in consultation with the United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea, concerning the implementation of the further provisions set forth in 
paragraph 4 of the second of the General Assembly resolutions of November 14, 
1947. As such special representative the President has named John J. Muccio of 
Rhode Island, who will have the personal rank of Ambassador. 


On 15 August 1948 the new government was formally inaugurated in 
Seoul. General MacArthur was present at the ceremony and in the course 
of his speech declared: ‘In this hour, as the forces of righteousness advance, 
the triumph is dulled by one of the greatest tragedies of contemporary 
history, an artificial barrier has divided your land. This barrier must and 
shall be torn down. Nothing shall prevent the ultimate unity of your 
people as free men of a free nation.’ These bellicose remarks, together 
with Dr. Syngman Rhee’s warning that the North Korean leaders would 
be condemned as traitors if they continued to sell the country to a foreign 
Power, boded ill for future peace. 

The establishment of the new régime marked the end of American 
military government in Korea. A Civil Affairs Section was established 
in the headquarters of the American army in Korea. On 23 August 1948 
General Hodge was recalled and succeeded as commander of the American 
forces by Major-General Coulter.4 On 11 September it was announced 
that a financial and property agreement had been concluded between the 
American government and that of the Korean Republic. This made a 
gift to the Korean government of all ex-Japanese assets or receipts there- 
from which had been in the possession of the military government, as also 
of all relief supplies distributed by the Americans since the beginning of 
the occupation. It also provided for the payment of debts incurred by the 
American forces.5 On 10 December a further agreement ensured substan- 
tial additional credits to the Korean government.® 

! Department of State Bulletin, 22 August 1948, p. 242; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 702. 
The Chinese government promptly accorded formal recognition to the Seoul régime. It regarded 
the Korean communists as allies of Yenan and was therefore eager to support Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

2 New York Times, 15 August 1948. 3 Ibid.24 July 1948. + Ibid. 15 and 24 August 1948. 
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The course of events in South Korea brought a prompt response from 
the U.S.S.R. and the North Korean régime. On 5 May 1948 Tass 
reported! from Pyongyang that on 28 and 29 April an extraordinary 
session of the People’s Assembly of North Korea had discussed a draft 
constitution for a Korean People’s Democratic Republic. It was claimed 
that forty representatives from South Korea had taken part in the pro- 
ceedings. This was followed by a conference of political parties and 
groups, including, it was asserted, representatives from South Korea, 
from 29 June to 5 July, in the North Korean capital. This denounced the 
‘faked elections’ in the south and the National Assembly that had resulted 
from them. It decided to hold elections in August for a ‘Supreme People’s 
Assembly of Korea’, which should establish a single Korean government. 

Elections to this Assembly were held in North Korea on 25 August, 
and the Pyongyang radio claimed that, despite attempts at repression, 
they had also been held in South Korea and that over 8-6 million persons 
had voted, 77-6 per cent. of them for the 360 candidates endorsed by the 
North Korean authorities. This obvious fiction was stoutly upheld by the 
U.S.S.R., despite its patent absurdity. What did happen was that a 
convention of over 1,000 professed delegates of the South Koreans met 
on 22 and 24 August at Haeju, a town situated just north of the 38th 
parallel, and these picked 360 of their number to represent South Korea 
in the Supreme People’s Assembly.” 

This body met from 2 to 10 September 1948. It ratified the constitution 
and announced the formation of the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea, with Mr. Kim I]-sung as Prime Minister. On 9 September it duly 
approved his choice of a Cabinet, which mainly consisted of members of 
the former People’s Committee, and which was predominantly representa- 
tive of the Working People’s (i.e. Communist) Party. It included some 
South Koreans, the most prominent among whom was Mr. Pak Heun- 
yong, who was made a vice-Premier and the Minister for Foreign A ffairs.3 

On 10 September Mr. Kim II-sung made a declaration of policy+ in 
which he denounced the ‘traitors to their nation’ in South Korea, who 
had formed a ‘separatist puppet government’ and were demanding the 
prolonged occupation of Korea by American troops. He promised to rally 
the entire Korean people for the unification of the country and the forma- 
tion of a single democratic sovereign state. His government would strive 
for the achievement of the Russian proposal for a simultaneous with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Korea, ‘a paramount and essential condition 
for the reunification of the Korean nation’. 

The next moves came from Moscow. On 19 September 1948 Moscow 
Radio announced that on 10 September the Supreme National Assembly 
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of Korea had appealed to the governments of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
to withdraw their respective forces from Korea. In response to this 
Russian troops would begin to withdraw not later than the second half of 
October and would complete the process by 1 January 1949.1 In a subse- 
quent letter to Marshal Stalin Mr. Kim Il-sung expressed his deepest 
gratitude for this promise.” 

On 21 September 1948 the American government announced that the 
American forces in Korea were being reduced, but that final withdrawal 
would not take place until after the forthcoming third session of the 
General Assembly had pronounced upon the Korean question. The 
State Department on 30 September released the text of a Russian note of 
18 September,* which had announced Russia’s decision to withdraw its 
forces and had asked the U.S.A. to do the same. The American reply of 
28 September’ had again declared that the question of troop withdrawal 
was bound up with the whole problem of Korea and would be dealt with 
at the appropriate time by the American delegation to the United Nations. 

Mr. Kim I]-sung on 8 October addressed a letter to Marshal Stalin 
asking him to establish diplomatic relations with the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic. Marshal Stalin replied favourably on 12 October.® 
The example of Russian recognition of the Pyongyang régime was promptly 
followed by Poland on 15 October, by the Mongolian People’s Republic 
on 16 October, by Czechoslovakia on 19 October, by Rumania on 26 
October, and by Yugoslavia on 30 October.’ 

Mr. Kim I]-sung could thus look with confidence for the support of the 
Russian bloc of Powers. Dr. Syngman Rhee was apparently less certain 
of continued American backing. The example of General Chiang Kai- 
shek, vainly appealing for American aid to stem the victorious Chinese 
communists, was not reassuring. Dr. Syngman Rhee’s own régime was 
none too stable; towards the end of October a considerable revolt broke 
out in and around Yosu, on the south coast, and was quelled only after 
great losses on both sides.? The people in general were disquieted by the 
propaganda of communist agents, who declared that the Americans would 
soon leave and that then, aided by the forces of the northern Republic, 
the communists would be victorious and would reward their friends and 
deal with their enemies.!° Dr. Syngman Rhee evidently was nervous lest 
these predictions come true. He went to Tokyo in late October to see 
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General MacArthur, who had always been his patron. On his return 
Dr. Syngman Rhee quoted General MacArthur as saying that he person- 
ally would protect Korea ‘as I would protect the United States’.’ But 
Dr. Syngman Rhee could not be so sure of Washington. On 20 November 
1948 he got the Assembly to pass a resolution asking the American troops 
to remain, and three days later he himself declared that, should the 
American forces go before a Korean army was trained and ready the 
result would be a complete disaster for Korea and for the American posi- 
tion in the Far East.? 

In September 1948 an agreement had been signed by which American 
military officers were to train a Korean force which was to be equipped 
with American small arms.? The force was in process of formation. The 
provision in the agreement reportedly authorized control by the American 
army over a strip of territory south of the 38th parallel. This was not only 
to guard against a northern irruption but also to preclude any South 
Korean military moves against the north. Fear lest the Seoul régime set 
the Korean powder-keg alight may also have played its part in American 
reluctance to supply the South Korean forces with tanks and heavy 
artillery. Threats against the north by members of Dr. Syngman Rhee’s 
Cabinet tended to show that the south was just as ready as the north to 
provoke a conflict which might have world-shaking consequences.* 

The third session of the General Assembly of the United Nations was 
therefore confronted with a situation more bedevilled than ever when it 
took up the Korean problem at its Paris meeting in December 1948. In 
the previous October the Foreign Minister of the North Korean régime 
had made a bid for United Nations recognition. On 15 November the 
Czechoslovak delegation had submitted a draft resolution to the Political 
Committee to propose that delegates of the People’s Democratic Republic 
be invited to Paris to take part in the debates on the Korean question. The 
Committee had refused to take up the matter at that time. On 6 Decem- 
ber the Czechoslovaks reintroduced it, while the Chinese delegation 
submitted a counter-resolution to invite a representative of the Republic 
of Korea to speak to the Committee.® 

Battle was then joined between the supporters of the rival régimes. The 
report of the United Nations Temporary Commission in Korea had been 
presented in October,’ and speakers from the Russian bloc seized upon the 
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portions of this which criticized the harsh methods of the Korean interim 
government towards its enemies as proof of their contention that the elec- 
tions of 10 May had been a fake. They also made great play with the fact 
that the commission had been far from unanimous in the decision to hold 
the elections at all. On the other hand, Mr. Malik and his disciplined 
auxiliaries were lyrical in their praises of the northern régime and of its 
political and social achievements. 

Their opponents countered by the query why, if the North Korean 
administration were so good and so popular, it had barred the commission 
from any first-hand inspection of its accomplishments. With regard to 
South Korea, the American delegate declared that the adverse portions 
of the commission’s report mostly referred to the situation in February ° 
1947, that marked improvement had been wrought by the following May, 
and that the elections were a valid expression of the popular will. 

On 6 December 1948 the Political Committee rejected the Czechoslovak 
resolution by a vote of 34 to 6 and accepted that of China by 39 to 6.7 It 
then turned to consider a joint resolution put forward by Australia, China, 
and the U.S.A. which provided for the recognition of the Seoul régime as 
the only legitimate government of all Korea and for the appointment of a 
further United Nations Commission in Korea to supervise the withdrawal 
of the occupation forces and to use its good offices to endeavour to bring 
about the unification of the country.3 

This was challenged by a Russian resolution to terminate U.N.T.C.O.K. 
and to appoint no successor. On 7 December 1948 Dr. Chang, the chair- 
man of the (South) Korean representatives to the United Nations, spoke 
before the Committee. He denounced the terrorism of the Pyongyang 
government and asserted, znter alia, that its election procedure consisted 
of compiling official lists of candidates and requiring voters to drop these 
into white or black boxes. Few dared use the latter—the sign of a negative 
vote.t The British delegate introduced a touch of comedy into the pro- 
ceedings when he declared that the British delegation possessed copies of 
communist ballot papers in South Korea and that some of the names on 
these were palpable forgeries. They included those of the Prime Minister 
of the southern régime, with other prominent supporters of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, and of people who were dead. They further recorded names of 
calendar months and of an historical novel.s This was, of course, hotly 
denied as a shameful lie by Mr. Malik.® 

After further debate the Political Committee on 8 December 1948 
adopted the three-Power joint resolution by a vote of 41 to 6, with 2 

1 U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Part I, First Committee, pp. 946-50. 

2 Ibid. p. 955. 3 Ibid. p. 960. + Ibid. pp. 963-6. 

5 Ibid. pp. 989-90. This brings to mind the Chartist petition in 1848, supposedly signed, 

among others, by Queen Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, “Bluenose’, and ‘Big Cheese’. 
© Ibid. pp. 1oo1-2. 
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abstentions, and rejected the Russian resolution by a vote of 42 to 6, with 
3 abstentions.! The matter then came before the Plenary Session of the 
General Assembly, where, after going over much the same ground as 
before, the joint resolution, with some minor amendments, was adopted 
on 12 December 1948 by a vote of 48 to 6, with 1 abstention.” 

The resolution, as finally adopted, approved the conclusions in the 
report of the Temporary Commission, and declared that the government of 
the Republic of Korea was based on elections which were a valid expres- 
sion of the free will of the electorate in such parts of Korea as the com- 
mission had been able to observe, and was the only such government in 
Korea. It recommended that the occupying Powers withdraw their forces 
from Korea ‘as early as practicable’. It furthermore established a com- 
mission on Korea to continue the work of the Temporary Commission, and 
called upon members of the United Nations to afford this commission 
every facility in carrying out its tasks of promoting unification, of removing 
economic and social barriers, and of observing and verifying the actual 
withdrawal of the occupation forces.3 

The decision of the General Assembly in favour of the Seoul government 
was followed on 1 January 1949 by its formal recognition by the U.S.A.4 
On 21 March Mr. Muccio was named American Ambassador.’ Great 
Britain on 18 January 1949 likewise accorded recognition to the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea and appointed a chargé d’ affaires at Seoul.® 
The U.S.S.R. riposted by summoning a North Korean mission, headed 
by Mr. Kim Il-sung, to Moscow, where on 17 March an agreement 
on economic and cultural co-operation was concluded between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Korean People’s Democratic Republic. An agreement 
on economic and financial assistance to North Korea by the U.S.S.R. 
was reported to have been signed at the same time.” 

Meanwhile on 30 December 1948 Moscow Radio had announced that 
Russian occupation forces had been completely withdrawn from North 
Korea.’ But when the members of the United Nations Commission arrived 
in Korea at the end of January they found themselves quite unable to 
verify this withdrawal, or, indeed, to do anything much to implement the 
terms of the United Nations resolution of 12 December 1948. A rumoured 
communist plot to assassinate them did not mature, although the Pyon- 

7 U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Part I, First Committee, p. 1025. 

7 U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Part I, Resolutions, 195 (III), pp. 25-26; 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 704. 

; 3 Ibid. The resolution incorporated a Canadian amendment whereby Canada relinquished 
its seat on the commission and the Ukraine was dropped as refusing to serve. The other states 
remained the same as on the temporary commission. 


4 Department of State Bulletin, 9 January 1949, pp. 59-60. 
> Department of State Press Release, 21 March 1949. 
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gyang radio denounced them as a ‘collection of hirelings of American 
imperialism’.t An appeal on 18 February 1949 to the U.S.S.R. to lend 
its good offices to help the commission get into contact with the northern 
régime remained unanswered. The same fate befell a letter of 18 March 
to Mr. Kim II-sung, which was taken to Hongkong and entrusted to the 
captain of a vessel which was going to a North Korean port.? 

This roundabout method of attempted communication was forced upon 
the commission by the refusal of the Seoul government to have any direct 
contacts with Pyongyang or to help the Commission to do so. It also 
appeared to regard trade across the 38th parallel ‘as an instrument of 
subversive propaganda’. The Seoul authorities further took the line that 
any activities by the Commission to assist in the further development of 
representative institutions should be confined to North Korea, when cir- 
cumstances allowed. Their objectives in the north were the removal of 
all traces of the Russian occupation, the disbandment of the northern 
forces, and the liquidation of the northern régime. The Pyongyang 
government had similar kindly intentions towards Dr. Syngman Rhee’s 
government. As the Commission sadly remarked, ‘unfortunately the spirit 
of compromise did not seem to exist in Korea’.+ 

In this situation the Commission on 23 May 19409 resolved that as it had 
been unable to observe the actual withdrawal of the forces of the U.S.S.R.., 
it could assume no responsibility either for the timing or for the facilitating 
of the withdrawal of the forces of the occupying Powers.s The U.S.A., 
however, which had been progressively reducing the numbers of their 
forces in Korea, informed the commission of their intention to withdraw 
all combat forces by the end of June 1949, and on 13 June the Commission 
decided to observe the withdrawal of the last American contingent. This 
was completed on 29 June 1949, leaving only a Military Advisory Group 
to participate in the training of the forces of the Republic of Korea.® 

The withdrawal of the respective occupation forces left the two hostile 
Korean régimes facing one another, each claiming to be the only legiti- 
mate government, each augmenting its armed forces, and each eager to 
settle the question by force of arms. In this unhappy situation the general 
antagonism between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. was, as the United 
Nations Commission declared, a basic factor. But Korean intransigence 
and irresponsibility had also played their part in bringing about the fateful 


Tt Ibid. 12 and 19 February 1949. 

2, U.N.: Official Records, Fourth Session, General Assembly, Supplement No. 9 (U.N. Document 
A/936), p. 8. 

Baa, Official Records, Fourth Session, General Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, pp. 2-3. 

4 Ibid. pp. 3-4, 

5 U.N.: Official Records, Fourth Session, General Assembly, Supplement No. g, vol. i, p. 10. The 
resolution was carried by 3 votes to 1, with 2 abstentions. 

6 U.N.: Official Records, Fourth Session, General Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, pp. 3-4. 
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division. Lastly, the lack of unanimity which had been apparent in the 
decisions of the United Nations Commissions tended to weaken such in- 
fluence as the United Nations possessed as arbitrators in the dispute. 


4. Japan 


In the autumn of 1947 the Chinese government, already alarmed about 
a possible resurgence of Japan under American guidance, made an effort 
to break the deadlock over procedure which was preventing the conven- 
tion of a peace conference for Japan. On 19 September Dr. Wang Shih- 
chieh, the Chinese Foreign Minister, told correspondents in New York! 
that the Chinese government maintained that the organization and pro- 
cedure of the Far Eastern Commission should be applied to the calling 
of a preliminary peace conference. This should take its decisions by a 
majority vote, which should, however, include the concurring votes of the 
four Powers—the U.S.A., China, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R., and not 
simply by a two-thirds majority, as proposed by the American government. 

This position found no favour with either the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. 
On 17 November 1947 the Chinese Foreign Minister sent identical notes 
to the governments of the other three Powers, to urge the early summoning 
of a preliminary conference with the composition and procedure which 
he had laid down in his statement of 19 September.? But the Russian 
reply of 27 November? reiterated the point made in earlier communica- 
tions of 22 July and 29 August‘—that the Japanese peace settlement 
should be devised by the Council of Foreign Ministers of China, the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. The Russian government pro- 
posed that the Council meet in January 1948 and, as a sop to China, 
said that it might be held in that country, instead of in Washington, 
as had been originally proposed. The Chinese government replied on 
5 December and again urged the Russian government to accept the 
Chinese compromise proposal.> But the U.S.S.R. remained unyielding in 
its insistence that the matter be dealt with by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers.° The American and British governments, for their part, in 

* China Newsweek, 25 September 1947. 

7 New York Times, 20 November 1947; Moscow News, 29 November 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 720. 

* Soviet News, 29 November 1947; Moscow News, 29 November 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 721. 

* Soviet News, 25 July and 2 September 1947 respectively. These notes were in reply to com- 
munications from the American government on 11 July and 12 August suggesting a conference 
of the eleven members of the Far Eastern Commission to discuss a Japanese peace treaty: New 
York Times, 17 July 1947 and 16 August 1947 respectively ; Documents (R.LI.A.) for 1947-8, p. 715. 
For a summary of the replies of the other states approached see Department of State Bulletin, 
31 August 1947, pp. 435-6. 

5 Soviet News, 5 January 1948; China Newsweek, 11 December 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 
aHsT SB 722. 

et News, 5 January 1948; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 723. 
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addition to rejecting the Russian proposals, were also unwilling to accept 
the Chinese stipulation that the four great Powers should each be armed 
with a veto.! But the Chinese clung to this because of their fear that 
otherwise Japan would obain a ‘soft’ peace which would not prevent it 
from again becoming strong enough to be a menace to China. 

This disagreement over procedure ended all hopes of an early peace 
treaty for Japan. It meant the prolongation of the occupation régime 
beyond the period originally envisaged for it, and the imposition of new 
tasks which had not been contemplated at the time of its formation. This 
was a source of disappointment to the U.S.A., which had hoped that 
through the conclusion of a treaty of peace Japan would be enabled to 
return to the comity of nations. Such a development would have relieved 
the U.S.A. of any direct responsibility for Japanese economic well-being. 
It would at the same time have promoted economic revival in Japan 
through ending the uncertainty over permitted levels of industry and over 
reparations, which was a factor in the paralysis of incentives to recovery. 
It would furthermore have facilitated the expansion of Japanese foreign 
trade, which was essential if the country were ever to become self-support- 
ing and the American taxpayer were to be freed from the burden of sub- 
sidizing a large proportion of Japan’s imports of food and raw materials. 

The Japanese, who had been repeatedly told by General MacArthur 
that the time for a peace treaty had come, and who naturally wanted to 
see the end of the occupation, were equally disappointed. But they were 
probably fortunate in not getting a treaty at this time, for, on the assump- 
tion that any agreement at all could have been reached, the resulting 
treaty would have been a severe one. Chinese ideas on the peace terms, 
as voiced by a group of members of the Control Yuan of the Nanking 
government in September 1947, were that the Japanese monarchy should 
be abolished, and that, in addition to the definite loss .of the overseas 
territories already taken from her—Korea, Formosa, the Ryukyu Islands, 
the Bonins, the Kuriles, and the former mandated islands—Japan should 
also cede Tsushima and Okishima to Korea. Its permitted levels of 
industry should be reduced to the levels of the years 1928-30 and every- 
thing above that should either be destroyed or removed as reparations.” 
From the attacks upon American occupation policy in the Russian press 
and by the Russian representative on the Allied Council for Japan it may 
be deduced that support would have been forthcoming from Moscow at 
this time for a policy of severity, if only because the resulting distress in 
Japan would have favoured the spread of communism. 

The Australian terms for Japan, as put forward at the Canberra 


1 The Times, 15 December 1947; Worth China Daily News, 15 December 1947. 
2 China Newsweek, 2 October 194.7. Dr. Syngman Rhee also demanded the cession of Tsushima 
by Japan: Christian Science Monitor, 19 August 1949. 
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Conference in August and September 1947,’ were less impossibly severe 
than those of the Chinese, but were mainly dictated by Australian fear of 
a Japanese political and military resurgence. These views were poles apart 
from those of S.C.A.P. and of the Washington government, which desired 
to see Japan rebuilt as the ‘workshop of Asia’ and which was coming to 
look upon it as a possible stabilizing force in an eastern Asia increasingly 
menaced by the advance of communism. The treaty, had one materia- 
lized, would probably have been a compromise between these opposing 
concepts of keeping Japan down and of building it up. The absence of 
such a treaty, which could only with difficulty have been modified, was a 
boon to Japan, which was enabled in subsequent years to secure, through 
American unilateral action, concessions which it never would have 
obtained in 1947. 

This was because the formulation, as well as the execution of policy in 
Japan, remained more than ever in the hands of the U.S.A. The task of 
directing the administration of Japan had from the first been confined to 
Americans,? and the actual military occupation became almost com- - 
pletely American during 1947-9, with the withdrawal of all but a small 
contingent of the British Commonwealth forces. By November 1947 the 
British and Indian forces had practically all gone, and during the next 
twelve months the New Zealand contingent was removed and the Austra- 
lian troops reduced to little more than a token force.3 This was in part 
because of economic and financial difficulties in the British Common- 
wealth, but in part also because the obvious lack of influence of Common- 
wealth forces over the policies of $.C.A.P. was not conducive to their 
prestige or to that of the governments they represented in Japan.* 

While the ultimate authority in the formulation of policy remained 
technically vested in the Far Eastern Commission, in fact policy was 
increasingly shaped during 1948-9 either by S.C.A.P. or by interim 
directives of the American government. One cause of this was that the 
F.E.C. had already decided most of the major occupation questions which 
arose during 1945-7; another was that agreement within the F.E.C. 
became increasingly difficult to obtain.’ Here, as elsewhere, American 
and Russian policies were basically opposed, with the result that the Com- 
mission tended to become a sounding-board for Russian propaganda 
against the policies and purposes of S.C.A.P. Apart from this schism, 


™ Cf. Sydney Morning Herald, 13 and 28 August 1947. 

2 The Times, 2 January 1947. 
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other members of the Commission were not prepared to go as fast and as 
far as were the U.S.A. in hastening Japanese economic resurgence. Con- 
sequently disagreements became more frequent and F.E.C. action was 
largely stultified. The result was recourse to the method of interim direc- 
tive from Washington, which in fact presented the Commission with a fait 
accomplt. 

S.C.A.P. had from the first shown a disposition to treat cavalierly the 
Allied Council in Tokyo, and to emphasize that it was a purely advisory 
body, whose recommendations General MacArthur was in no way obliged 
to heed. This tendency became more marked when the Russian repre- 
sentative attempted to use the Council as a means of heckling S.C.A.P., 
and of playing up to the Japanese communists. The American chairman 
retaliated by putting the closure on such tactics with the general acquie- 
scence of the British and Chinese members.! For the most part the 
Council’s fortnightly meetings were merely formal, with no agenda to 
discuss. The execution of occupation policies remained the sole preroga- 
tive of S.C.A.P. 

The quarrel between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. ranged over the 
whole field of occupation policy. Since 1945 S.C.A.P. had been engaged 
upon the dismantling of Japanese arsenals, naval dockyards, and other 
war establishments and the destruction of all former military equipment 
which could not be used for a peace-time economy. Russia sought to 
throw suspicion upon American good faith in this matter. On 8 January 
1948 General Kislenko, the Russian representative on the Allied Council, 
complained of the American refusal to accord him special information on 
the progress of Japanese disarmament and the disposal of arms, airfields, 
and former munition factories. “However, on 12 February* the Far 
Eastern Commission issued a directive which expressed approval of the 
work which §.C.A.P. had already accomplished in disarmament and 
which enjoined its early completion. But the Russian delegate, whose 
proposed amendments had been rejected, refused to concur in this deci- 
sion. On 19 February M. Panyushkin began the practice of making 
statements to the press upon discussions in the F.E.C., which heretofore 
had been secret. He said that he had suggested, though he had not 


1 Mr. MacMahon Ball, who had been strongly critical of some aspects of occupation policy, 
resigned in August 1947 and was succeeded as the British Commonwealth member by Mr. 
Patrick Shaw. 2 Fearey, op. cit. p. 9. 3 New York Times, 8 January 1948. 

4 U.S.A. Department of State: Office of Public Affairs: The Far Eastern Commission, Second 
Report by the Secretary General, 10 July 1947—23 December 1948 (Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, March 1949), pp. 19-22. 

5 The Russians had originally been the greatest advocates of secrecy, although in this they were 
in unwonted agreement with the Americans. There was nothing to prevent the Russian delegate 
from making his remarks public if he wished. Some of the other members of the Commission 
were not sorry to see him do it, since they felt that American policy to Japan was apt to be too 
heavily shrouded in mystery: New York Times, 3 December 1948. 
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insisted upon, a time limit of six months for the completion of the destruc- 
tion of military equipment, and had pressed for the elimination of the 
phrase ‘after examination’, which might delay the process of destruction. 

Allied to this question was that of the size and equipment of the land 
and marine police forces which Japan might be permitted for internal 
security reasons. In December 1947 the Japanese Diet had passed a 
Police Reorganization Law, whereby decentralized municipal police 
forces, of a total strength of 95,000, were created, with an additional 
30,000 rural police under metropolitan control. The F.E.C. directive of 
12 February provided that these police should be equipped with small 
arms.? But a dispute arose in the Commission over the definition of that 
term; the Russian delegate unsuccessfully sought to limit it to arms 
which could be carried or used only by a single person and which had no 
explosive or mass effect, ie. to rifles and revolvers, as distinct from 
machine guns or tear-gas bombs.? 

In April 1948 the Russian representative on the Allied Council sharply 
criticized S.C.A.P.4 for authorizing the Japanese to institute a force of 
marine police, and Russian propaganda subsequently alleged that a 
Japanese army and navy were being re-created under the guise of police 
and that naval and air bases were being re-established in Japan. The 
State Department, as well as S.C.A.P., rebutted these charges’ and 
declared that the only military and naval facilities in Japan were those 
which were legitimately used by the occupation forces. In point of fact, 
the Japanese police during 1948-9 were only partially equipped even with 
side-arms and more than once proved incapable of coping with communist- 
inspired, organized violence.® 

By the beginning of 1948 S.C.A.P. had practically completed the work 
of repatriating and demobilizing the millions of Japanese troops scattered 
over China and the Pacific at the end of the war, as well as those in the 
homeland. The exception was the large number held prisoner by the 
Russians, and in this matter it was the U.S.S.R. which was, for once, on 
the defensive. In the discussions in the Far Eastern Commission on 
demobilization the American representative insisted that this should not 
be considered as completed until the actual return of the prisoners to their 
homes, whereas the Russian member declared that it was sufficient if they 
had been disarmed and disbanded.” 

In September 1945 there were, according to Japanese figures, 1,300,000 
Japanese nationals, prisoners of war and civilians, in Russian hands. 
They remained incarcerated until 14 December 1946, when an agreement 
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was signed in Tokyo whereby the Russians agreed to deliver 50,000 
Japanese a month to certain ports of evacuation to which S.C.A.P. would 
send vessels for their repatriation. S.C.A.P. more than fulfilled its part 
of the arrangement, but the Russian authorities consistently failed to 
reach the agreed monthly total, and the repatriation ships were never 
filled. In October 1948 the Russians raised the question of payment for 
their costs of transporting prisoners to the embarkation centres. This 
brought a sharp retort from General MacArthur, who declared that the 
Russians were seeking fresh excuses for delaying the return of the Japanese 
in their hands.? By May 1949, some 900,000 Japanese had been repatri- 
ated, which left, according to Japanese figures, some 420,000 still in 
Russian custody. 

On 25 May 1949, however, the Russian government’s Repatriation 
Agency issued a statement which declared that there had originally been 
594,000 Japanese prisoners of war.* Of these 70,880 had been set free in 
1945 directly in the areas of hostilities. Of the remainder, just over 
418,000 had been returned to Japan between 1 December 1946 and 
1 May 1949. The residue, save for some 10,000 accused of war crimes, 
would be returned by November 1949. 

The Russian government did not say what had happened to the priso- 
ners whom it claimed to have released in 194.5, nor did it make any men- 
tion of civilian captives. Some of those who were repatriated came back 
as militant communists, having evidently been subjected to a course of 
indoctrination. But many others had grim stories to tell of cruelty and 
hardship. Information compiled by 8.C.A.P. in January 1947 indicated 
that during the first eighteen months of detention the mortality rate in 
Russian prisoner-of-war camps had averaged 24:5 per cent., although 
there had been some slight amelioration afterwards.5 But, despite Russian 
denials, it appeared only too likely that some 300,000 Japanese had died 
in captivity in the U.S.S.R. 

In November 1948 the proceedings of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, which had lasted, with some intermissions, 
since April 1946, came eventually to an end. Of the twenty-five defen- 
dants, seven, including General Tojo, were sentenced to death; sixteen 
others to life imprisonment, and the remaining two to twenty years and 
to seven years respectively.© The sentences were confirmed by General 
MacArthur and the executions took place in the following month. 

It is doubtful if this had the moral effect that was intended, although 
the Japanese accepted it with their usual docility. The long duration of 
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the proceedings had caused a natural lessening of interest, and the average 
Japanese was too preoccupied with problems of livelihood to have time 
for heart-searchings about the national responsibility. Furthermore, the 
verdicts came at a time when the plaintiff nations had divided into two 
mutually antagonistic groups, each hurling charges of aggression and 
imperialism at the other. Again, the Tribunal had not been unanimous" 
in reaching a decision. The French and Dutch members had recorded 
separate opinions of partial dissent from the majority findings and the 
Indian member had compiled a voluminous judgement of his own, in 
which he had recommended the acquittal of all the defendants and had 
asserted that war, even if proved aggressive, had not been a crime in 
international law.! On the other hand, the former leaders had led Japan 
to defeat and disaster, which was doubtless their main crime in Japanese 
eyes. General Tojo, however, by his acceptance of personal responsibility, 
and his sturdy defence of the choice of war in 1941, had largely rehabili- 
tated himself as a brave, if misguided, patriot. 

In February 1949 the Far Eastern Commission upheld a previous deci- 
sion of S.C.A.P. to hold no more trials of major war crimes suspects, i.e. 
those accused of helping to shape the policy which had led to Japan’s 
attempt to dominate Eastern Asia. Russian demands for fresh trials, 
including that of the Emperor himself, were thus rebuffed, since the 
political motives behind them were clearly apparent. Such trials as con- 
tinued were confined to those accused of conventional war crimes and 
atrocities. These were largely completed during 1949.” 

By the end of 1947 it was clearly apparent that the dominant motive of 
occupation policy was no longer a punitive one, but one of guidance along 
the paths to revival. Consequently the main task of S.C.A.P. during the 
second stage of the occupation became one which had not been envisaged 
as its concern in 1945—the promotion of Japanese economic revival. 
This S.C.A.P. was to a large degree forced to undertake by the unfortunate 
state of the Japanese economy. At the end of 1947 industrial production 
was only 45 per cent. of the average for 1930-4; exports stood at 10 per 
cent. and imports at about 30 per cent. of the average over the same 
period. The U.S.A. were therefore compelled to finance a Japanese trade 
deficit of some $300 million per annum if the people were not to starve 
and the economy to collapse. Internally an unbalanced budget and a 
soaring note issue were producing the usual results of inflation, black 
markets, profiteering, and severe distress among large sections of the 
population, with consequent social unrest. The social-democratic coali- 
tion government, headed by Mr. Tetsu Katayama, which had come into 
office on 1 June 1947, proved quite incapable of effecting any improve- 
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ment. Such reform measures as it did attempt were largely frustrated or 
emasculated by internal dissensions, and on g February 1948 the govern- 
ment was forced to resign. 

The failure of the Japanese to cope with these manifold economic ills 
was attributed by some observers to design rather than inability. These 
considered that behind the outward Japanese acquiescence in the policies 
of S.C.A.P. lay a plan on the part of the Zaibatsu and other ‘old guard’ 
elements to sabotage the Japanese economy and thereby to frustrate the 
efforts of S.C.A.P. to build a new social order in which the former ruling 
classes would no longer exercise domination.! Others challenged this 
view, however, and laid the blame upon the policy, or rather lack of any 
long-term policy, which had hitherto characterized the occupation itself. 
They pointed to the heavy charges levied upon the Japanese government 
for the housing and other needs of the occupation forces. These charges 
amounted to some 30 per cent. of the Japanese budget. Demands for raw 
materials and labour for occupation projects stimulated shortages and 
inflation. Other discouraging factors were the uncertainty over what 
industrial equipment Japan would finally be permitted to retain, and 
what would be dismantled or taken away as reparations, as well as the 
increased cost and reduced efficiency of Japanese labour caused by social 
reforms imposed by $.C.A.P. These reforms might have some theoretical 
justification, but bore little relation to the grim realities of life in post-war 
Japan. Such drawbacks, added to the loss of Japan’s overseas empire and 
foreign assets and to the problem of maintaining a population greatly 
augmented by the return of millions of ex-soldiers and civilians formerly 
resident abroad, seemed, to more sympathetic onlookers, amply sufficient 
to account for the country’s economic distress.” 

Whatever disagreements there might be over the primary causes, the 
consequences were undeniable and of ominous import for the future. 
The progress of democratization, of which $.C.A.P. was inordinately 
proud, would assuredly be jeopardized unless the worsening trend in the 
economic sphere could be reversed. The growth of communist influence, 
which 8.C.A.P. already had good reason to fear, would be correspondingly 
stimulated. Therefore during 1947 the change in emphasis from keeping 
Japan down to aiding its economic recovery became manifest, and this 
was even more pronounced during 1948-9. 

On 7 January 1948 Mr. Royall, the Secretary of the Army, said in a 
speech at San Francisco,’ that the aim of American policy was to develop 
a self-sufficient, democratic Japan, able to stand as a deterrent to any 
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1948, pp. 109-10. 
3 New York Times, 7 January 1948. 
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future totalitarian war threats. The stress on economic self-sufficiency for 
Japan was repeated in a statement by General McCoy, the American 
delegate to the Far Eastern Commission, on 21 January.' In a review of 
the achievements of the occupation since 1945 he declared that exceptional 
progress had been made towards the development of a democratic and 
peaceful Japan. But the Japanese economy was still far from self-support- 
ing and economic chaos was being prevented only at the expense of the 
American people. If the fundamental objectives of the occupation were 
to be achieved and Japan was to make a proper contribution to the 
rehabilitation of world economy, there must be a much greater effort 
made, on the part of all concerned—the Japanese government and people, 
the F.E.C. and §.C.A.P.—to bring about the attainment of a self-sufficient 
Japan with a reasonable standard of living. The American government 
therefore requested the favourable consideration of future policies towards 
this end, which would be placed before the Commission. 

In the course of the statement General McCoy referred to the lack of 
any final determination of reparations, a matter on which the Commission 
had remained deadlocked, because of the quarrel over Russian removals 
of machinery and equipment from Manchuria, which the Russians claimed 
as war booty and not reparations, as well as through disagreements 
between other Powers over their respective shares. In 1946 the Commis- 
sion had adopted an American proposal for the interim removal, as 
reparations, of equipment obviously in excess of Japanese peacetime 
needs. Failing agreement in the Commission on the allocation of these 
materials, the American government in the spring of 1947 had exercised 
its power of interim directive to authorize removals of up to 30 per cent. 
of the ‘obvious excess’ total, half of this amount to go to China and 
the rest to be divided equally between Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
and the Philippines. This programme got under way slowly during 
1947-8.? 

Closely connected with the reparations question was that of an assured 
minimum level for Japanese industry. The proposals of the Pauley 
Reparations Missions of 1946,3 which had been largely actuated by a 
desire to end Japanese industrial supremacy in the Far East, had been 
from the first disapproved by $.C.A.P. as amounting to economic strangu- 
lation. S$.C.A.P. proposed that industrial capacity below the ‘obvious 
excess’ level should be retained, and in April 1947 the U.S.A. presented 
proposals to the Far Eastern Commission which were generally in line 


* Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1948, pp. 159-60; New York Times, 22 January 
1948. 

2 J. Z. Reday: ‘Reparations from Japan’, Far Eastern Survey, vol. xviii, no. 13, 29 June 1949, 
pp. 146-7. 

3 Edwin W, Pauley: Report on Japanese Reparations to the President of the United States, November 
1945 to April 1946 (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office). 
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with $.C.A.P.’s recommendation.t But no agreement could be reached, 
nor was a further American effort to end the reparations deadlock, made 
in November 1947, more successful. 

Meanwhile in the summer of 1947 Overseas Consultants Incorporated, 
a group of engineering and accounting firms, was invited to make a survey 
of Japanese industry, to determine what equipment might best be removed 
under the ‘obvious excess’ programme. This, as drawn up by the State- 
War-Navy Co-ordinating Committee, had designated for removal equip- 
ment of a total value of 990 million yen at 1939 prices, apart from primary 
war facilities. ‘The report of the Overseas Consultants Mission was made 
available to the Far Eastern Commission on 2 March 1948 and at the 
same time made public. As had no doubt been anticipated the report 
recommended a drastic reduction in the proposed removals. It said that 
‘in our opinion a strong industrial Japan would be less dangerous to the 
peace and prosperity of the Far East than a continuance of the present 
state of instability and economic maladjustment in this vast and populous 
region. The optimum benefits for the region as a whole are best achieved 
by leaving Japan to reconstruct and use as quickly as possible the bulk of 
her industrial capacity.’3 It added that the removal of Japanese productive 
facilities, except primary war ones, would operate against Japan’s becoming 
_ self-supporting, would be expensive to the American taxpayer, and would 
not be in the best interests of the claimant nations. It therefore slashed the 
value of the proposed removals to a total of 172 million yen (1939 prices) .* 

Hard upon the publication of this report came another mission to 
Japan, which was headed by Major-General Draper, Under-Secretary of 
State for the Army. He was accompanied by a group of representative 
American business men, including Mr. P. H. Johnston, chairman of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company. The mission arrived in Tokyo on 
20 March 1948.5 General Draper told correspondents that the policy of 
his Department was to make Japan self-sufficient by 1952 or 1953, at a 
cost to the American Treasury of $480-580 million in the forthcoming 
fiscal year and of declining amounts in subsequent years.©° He warned the 
newly formed Ashida government, however, that its prospects of Congres- 
sional aid would be largely conditioned by the proofs it showed of readiness 
to grapple effectively with Japan’s economic difficulties.’ 

His colleagues, headed by Mr. Johnston, undertook another survey of 

1 J. Z. Reday, op. cit. p. 149. 

2 Overseas Consultants, Inc.: Report on Industrial Reparations Survey of Fapan to the United States 


of America (New York, February 1948). See also Jerome B. Cohen: Japan’s Economy in War and 
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1948, p. 139. 4 New York Times, 2 March 1948; Cohen, loc. cit. 
5 New York Times, 21 March 1948. © Ibid. 27 March 1948. 
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Japan’s economic position and prospects and produced a report dated 
26 April 1948.! The Johnston Report agreed ‘with General MacArthur 
and the Department of the Army that the industrial recovery of Japan on 
a peaceful basis is necessary to bring about a self-supporting economy and 
that this program has now properly become a primary objective of the 
occupation’. After summarizing the existing situation it declared that all 
industrial facilities which were needed to aid in Japanese industrial 
recovery should be retained. ‘In our opinion the capacity that can be 
spared without affecting Japan’s useful peacetime productivity is not 
great.’ It recommended an expansion in the Japanese merchant marine 
and declared that Japan needed an eight or ninefold increase in its volume 
of exports if it were ever to pay for the imports necessary to sustain a 
reasonable standard of living. It remarked that: ‘the Japanese people 
will have to work hard and long with comparatively little recompense for 
many years to come in order to survive and to support their growing 
population’.2 The Johnston Report therefore recommended a further 
reduction in the ‘obvious excess’ total and also a drastic cut in that of 
industries scheduled for removal as having been engaged in primary war 
production which it considered should be retained in Japan and con- 
verted to peacetime production.? 

The Johnston Report was laid before the Far Eastern Commission on 
19 May 1948. Since it was evident that the recommendations of the 
Overseas Consultants and of the Johnston Report were fully approved of 
by the American government it was equally clear that they implied the 
end of any removals for reparations, over and above the programme 
which was actually being implemented. They also meant that Japanese 
primacy in industrial production in the Far East, including heavy indus- 
tries, now had the goodwill of Washington. 

This produced alarm and resentment in some other Pacific countries 
which feared a resurgence both of Japan’s economic competition and of 
her war-making potential. In Australia there was considerable criticism 
of the restoration of Japan by American fiat and demands that no vital 
changes be made without the common consent of the interested Powers. 
Behind this lay the belief that it was now American policy to build up 
Japan as a bastion against the U.S.S.R., with possibly insufficient con- 
sideration of what internal developments might occur in Japan and a too 
robust faith in its conversion to democratic beliefs.5 


* Department of the Army Press Release, 19 May 1948: Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1948, 
pp. 160-2. 2 Ibid. 

° Ibid. It reduced the total value of ‘obvious excess’ removals to Y.102,247 and the ‘primary 
war facilities’ total from Y.1.64 million to Y.662,000: Cohen: ‘Reform versus Recovery’, p. 140. 

* For example, the Overseas Consultants proposed double the steel-making capacity sanctioned 
by the F.E.C.: Christian Science Monitor, 10 March 1948. 

* See article by MacMahon Ball in Christian Science Monitor, 6 April 1948; also W. D. Harper, 
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In China the reaction bordered on hysteria, with widespread and bitter 
denunciation of General MacArthur and of American policy in general. 
Some of this arose from the Chinese government’s fear that its cause was 
henceforth to be abandoned by the U.S.A., as well as from the nervousness 
of Chinese industrialists and merchants at the likelihood of renewed Japa- 
nese competition in the Chinese market. A good deal of it resulted from 
the unscrupulous propaganda of the Chinese communists, who took over 
and relayed through their propaganda organs every Russian story of the 
secret rearming of Japan. The consequence was an outbreak of anti- 
American agitation, particularly among the student and intellectual 
groups. But there appears to have been more genuine, if immediately 
misplaced, fear of Japan than some American officials were inclined to 
realize.! A public statement was made by Dr. Leighton Stuart on 4 June 
1948,2 in which he defended American policy in Japan, denied any 
intention of restoring its military power, and spoke reprovingly of dis- 
honest agitation among the students. This had some quietening effect, 
but also aroused resentment against him. In Tokyo, 8.C.A.P.’s nervous- 
ness at a possible Chinese boycott of trade with Japan resulted in a message 
from S.C.A.P. to the American consulate-general in Shanghai, in which 
Chinese charges about the remilitarization of Japan were stigmatized as 
absurd falsifications.? 

The American contention was that there had been no change in the 
fundamental policy of preventing the re-emergence of a militaristic Japan, 
and that the task of providing the Japanese people with a reasonable 
standard of living was an important aspect of this. ‘The immediate cause 
for concern lay in the low productivity of Japanese industry, which was 
running at a fractional rate of the levels envisaged by the F.E.C. In so far 
as past occupation policies had contributed to this disappointing situation, 
there was an urgent need for their re-examination and modification. 

It was primarily important to effect an increase in industrial efficiency 
and to halt any developments which might hamper this. One conse- 
quence of this attitude was a reconsideration of the policy of deconcentra- 
tion of Japanese industry, which had hitherto been one of the outstanding 
features of S.C.A.P.’s policy. The objects of this were first of all to break 
up the former almost all-pervading monopoly of industrial enterprise 
exercised by the great Zaibatsu concerns. By the opening of 1948 the 
Zaibatsu holding companies had been dissolved and their securities 
impounded. Secondly, in December 1947 a ‘Law for the Elimination of 


Australia and the Peace Settlement with Japan, Conference Data Papers, Australian Paper no. 3 
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Excessive Concentration of Economic Power’, or Deconcentration Law, 
had been passed by the Japanese Diet at the instance of $.C.A.P. This 
provided for the dissolution or reorganization of any concern which was 
in a position to exercise or threaten monopoly of any particular branches 
of industry. Under this law 325 companies were listed for investigation 
by the Holding Company Liquidation Commission.! 

This ‘trust-busting’ programme came in for severe criticism in American 
business and Congressional circles as being liable to cripple Japan’s 
industrial efficiency and so impede the country’s recovery; as being un- 
suited to Japanese conditions; and as being more liable to end in state- 
socialized industry in Japan than in the promotion of a larger number of 
medium-sized concerns. Thus, for example, a report on Japan of the 
National Foreign Trade Council made a wholesale condemnation of 
the Deconcentration Law, the Anti-Monopoly Law of April 1947,? and the 
Labour Standards Act of April 19473 as far too sweeping and as imposing 
upon Japan obligations with regard to industrial practices and labour 
conditions which were greater than those current in the U.S.A.4 

These and similar representations had their effect in bringing about a 
considerable modification of the deconcentration programme. On 6 Feb- 
ruary 1948 the Secretary of the Army declared that ‘deconcentration must 
stop short of the point where it unduly interferes with the efficiency of 
Japanese industry. We cannot afford to sterilize the business ability of 
Japan.’5 General MacArthur, in a letter of 1 February to Senator Mac- 
Mahon,® denied any personal responsibility for a draft directive known 
as F.E.C. 230,” which had been for some months under consideration by 
the Far Eastern Commission.® 

At about the same time the American member of the Commission, on 
instructions from Washington, suspended participation in the discussions 
on this draft directive General MacArthur, for his part, invited five 
leading American experts on anti-trust legislation to Tokyo, to form a 
Deconcentration Review Board. They were to recommend to him any 
changes in existing policy which they felt to be desirable. The group 
arrived in May 1948, and in the following September issued an interpreta- 
tion of the Deconcentration Law which materially limited its operation. 


' Fearey, op. cit. pp. 60-62; Cohen: Fapan’s Economy in War and Reconstruction, pp. 434-5. 

2 Cohen, op. cit. pp. 433. 

3 §.C.A.P.: Government Section: Political Reorientation of Fapan, September 1945 to September 1948 
(Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office), Appendix H:9, pp. 872-84. 

* Report of the National Foreign Trade Council (New York, 10 February 1948). 

5 New York Times, 7 February 1948. 

6 Ibid. 18 February 1948; Political Reorientation of Japan, Appendix F:43, p. 783. 

7 Unpublished document. 

8 He defended the general deconcentration policy, but declared that F.E.C. 230 had been 
prepared by the State-War-—Navy Co-ordinating Committee and that his task was limited to the 
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They held that: ‘No order should be issued under the Deconcentration 
Law unless there is a showing of a prima facie case that the company 
restricts competition or impairs the opportunity for others to engage in 
business independently in any important segment of business.’! This 
resulted in the release of 300 of the concerns listed for investigation by the 
Holding Company Liquidation Commission, and suspension of action on 
several others. By August 1949 eleven companies had been broken up 
into smaller units and six others ordered to modify their structure and 
activities. The Anti-Monopoly Law, which was enforced by the Fair 
Trade Commission during 1948-9, was also attacked by both Japanese 
and foreign business men as too stringent and as going beyond the provi- 
sions of its American model, the Clayton Anti-Trust Law of 1914. In 
June 1949 it, too, was materially modified.” 

In December 1948 the American government, in a statement to the 
Far Eastern Commission, declared that it continued to uphold the general 
objectives of the deconcentration programme, but that there had been 
changes of emphasis in response to changing circumstances. The report 
said that the major provisions embodied in F.E.C. 230 had already been 
carried out, and that this therefore had become outmoded. Therefore the 
American government no longer considered it ‘a proposal upon which the 
Far Eastern Commission could act with benefit to the occupation’. 

Critics of these developments considered that the deconcentration pro- 
gramme had in fact been largely abandoned and that what was left of it 
would soon be swept away by the Japanese once they were free to do so.4 
Other commentators, however, declared that it would not be easy to 
restore the former hegemony of the Zaibatsu, and that some vested 
interests, although relatively weak ones, had grown up amid the reforms.5 

During 1948-9 S.C.A.P. also fought to prevent the crippling of the 
Japanese economy by communist-inspired strikes. The U.S.S.R., out- 
voted in the Far Eastern Commission and unable to interfere directly with 
the policies of the occupation, had one effective weapon to hand in the 
Communist Party in Japan. This was, and remains, far more formidable 
than its number of avowed members—around 200,000—would imply. Its 
able leadership, disciplined cohesion, carefully planned tactics, and un- 
remitting activity contrasts with the loosely organized and fissiparous 
character of other Japanese parties, which still to a great degree remain 
the personal followings of particular individuals. The Communist Party 
saw its main opportunity in the mushroom growth of Japanese trade 

1 Fearey, op. cit. p. 62. 2 Tbid. p. 63. 
3 Department of State Bulletin, 19 December 1948, pp. 768-9; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
2 For an exposition of this view see E. M. Hadley: ‘Japan. Competition or Private Col- 
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unions which followed the freedom of organization and of strike action 
conferred upon them by 8.C.A.P.-inspired labour legislation. The com- 
munist leaders undoubtedly from the first perceived, far more clearly than 
did the occupation authorities, that the main problems of an over- 
populated and impoverished Japan would be economic and social, rather 
than political. They therefore worked to gain control of the newly formed 
trade unions in order to use these to sabotage S.C.A.P.’s whole programme. 
By the opening of 1948 they had secured a commanding position in the 
Japanese trade unions, especially those formed among the employees of 
state concerns, such as the railways, telegraphs, and telephones. They 
were thus enabled to exploit the discontent caused by the rapidly rising 
cost of living and to foment constant agitation and strikes. 

S.C.A.P., which had intervened in early 1947 to prevent a threatened 
general strike, acted in the following year to prevent a paralysis of com- 
munications and transport through strikes in these state-operated con- 
cerns. On 22 July 1948 General MacArthur, in a public letter to the 
Japanese Prime Minister,! recommended that the National Public Ser- 
vice Law, which was designed to regulate and define the conditions of 
service of state employees, should be amended so as to prohibit such 
employees from strike action.2, On 31 July the Japanese government 
responded with an ordinance which not only deprived public employees 
of the right to strike, but also of collective bargaining.’ This was contested 
by the labour unions as going beyond the terms of General MacArthur’s 
letter and as violating F.E.C. directives on freedom oflabour organizations. 
S.C.A.P., however, declared that these did not apply to government 
employees and upheld the ordinance. 

General MacArthur’s policy was vigorously assailed by the Russian 
representative in the Allied Council and by the Russian member on the 
Far Eastern Commission. The latter, on 16 September 1948,4 declared 
that both General MacArthur’s letter and the Japanese government’s 
ordinance which had resulted from it violated previous F.E.C. decisions, 
and were, therefore, illegal. He consequently demanded that the Com- 
mission have them revoked. But the American delegate rejected the 
charge that General MacArthur had exceeded his authority, and a 
majority of the Commission upheld him in this.5 On 30 November the 
Japanese Diet adopted amendments to the National Public Service Law 
which prohibited, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, collective 
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bargaining and strikes by certain categories of public servants. This was 
followed by the Public Corporations Law of 11 December, which set up 
public corporations for the railway workers, and for those in the govern- 
ment monopolies of salt, camphor, and tobacco. This law permitted 
collective bargaining in these industries, but forbade strikes and introduced 
machinery for compulsory arbitration.! 

These measures aroused a good deal of criticism outside Russian circles. 
The head of the Labour Division of $.C.A.P. resigned in protest, and the 
British Commonwealth member on the Allied Council also queried their 
legality and justice. But Russian attempts to secure their repeal were 
rejected by the F.E.C. They were followed in early 1949 by amendments 
to the Trade Union Law of December 1945, in order to ensure free and 
comprehensive elections within trade unions and to obviate the seizure of 
power by communist minorities. The Labour Relations Adjustment Law 
of September 1946 was likewise amended to give the Japanese govern- 
ment, with the concurrence of the Diet, the power to designate ‘public 
welfare’ industries in which threatened strike action was to be halted for 
a month while mediation efforts were made.” 

These various steps, together with the growth during 1948 of anti- 
communist associations within the trade unions, struck a heavy blow at 
the Communist Party’s control of organized labour and materially reduced 
its power of making mischief, although this was by no means ended. So 
long as the Japanese government took no effective steps to grapple with 
the economic evils which afflicted the country, and passively allowed the 
effects of inflation and rising prices to fall most heavily upon the groups 
least able to bear them, discontent was bound to grow. In such circum- 
stances, repression of strike activities alone might still in the long run 
benefit the communist cause. 

Unfortunately the Ashida government proved to be another weak and 
divided coalition régime, which appeared content to rely upon American 
economic aid. In May 1948 the American government sent to Japan an 
economic and financial mission, at the head of which was Mr. R. A. 
Young of the Federal Reserve Board. The Young Mission in the following 
month recommended the execution of a general programme of economic 
stabilization, including the institution of effective controls over wages and 
prices, reform of taxation, and retrenchment in government expenditure.3 
Such deflationary measures were bound to arouse a good deal of popular 
hostility, and, despite urgings by $.C.A.P., the Ashida government fought 
shy of introducing them. In October 1948 a series of political scandals 


1 Moran, op. cit. pp. 246-7. 
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brought about the fall of the Ashida Cabinet. It was succeeded by a 
‘caretaker’ minority government under the Democratic (conservative) 
leader, Mr. Shigeru Yoshida. He could scarcely be expected to undertake 
any major step before the results of the elections, which were to be held 
in January 1949. 

Therefore, although 1948 saw a considerable increase in industrial 
production and some expansion in foreign trade, the Japanese economy 
as a whole remained in a distressed state. Government expenditure, 
largely financed by note issues, continued to swell, and prices in turn went 
on rising. The great excess of imports continued and it appeared unlikely 
that the goal of a balanced trade set by the Draper Mission would ever 
be achieved, if things continued as they were. 

This state of affairs prompted Washington to substitute compulsion for 
persuasion. On 10 December 1948 the American government issued an 
interim directive! to $.C.A.P., giving authority to order the Japanese 
government to adopt immediately ‘whatever measures might be required 
to achieve fiscal, monetary, price, and wage stability in Japan and to 
maximize production for export’. 

The directive listed nine measures which the Japanese government was 
to take as a preliminary to the establishment of a single general exchange 
rate.2, On 19 December General MacArthur transmitted these commands 
to the Japanese government. 

What had not been effected by persuasion might not have been accom- 
plished by directive without the co-operation of a Japanese administra- 
tion both able and willing to undertake the implementation of the reform 
programme. But the elections of January 1949 gave the followers of Mr. 
Yoshida an over-all majority in the Diet, thus ensuring the ability of his 
administration to carry through the reform programme. Furthermore, the 
Prime Minister realized the necessity for the passage of these measures, 
unpalatable though they were, and showed that he possessed the resolution 
to carry them through in the face of communist agitation, as well as of 
opposition from other quarters. 

Accordingly, in the spring and summer of 1949 the stabilization pro- 
gramme was put into effect under the supervision of Mr. Joseph Dodge, 


? Department of State Bulletin, 9 January 1949, p. 60. 
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the Detroit banker, who, as financial adviser to General MacArthur, 
repeated in Japan the part he had already played in stimulating financial 
reform in occupied Germany. In April 1949 the Japanese government, 
by means of strict control of expenditures, the elimination of all non- 
essential expenditure, and the reduction of thenumber of its employees, suc- 
ceeded in producing a balanced budget. In the same month a single general 
exchange rate for the yen was established and the old multiple-rate system, 
which had largely insulated Japan from world economic conditions and 
fluctuations, was abolished, together with many of the export subsidies 
which had hitherto enabled Japanese manufacturers to pay little heed to 
costs of production. They were now compelled to produce at competitive 
prices, which meant a stringent policy of rationing and of reduction of the 
swollen numbers of employees whom Japanese employers were apt to 
retain on the pay-roll.! These measures implied an immediate period of 
rising unemployment and caused bitter feelings among those who were 
adversely affected. They were savagely attacked by the left as a scheme 
to repress the whole labour movement and the fact that both the Japanese 
government and private employers did not miss the opportunity to dismiss 
known communists and other leaders of agitation and strikes added fuel 
to the flames. But the government held on its course and was aided by the 
divisions among its opponents and a public reaction against the violence 
stirred up by the communists. There was, too, a growing realization that 
those measures, unpleasant although they might be, and involving hard- 
ships and injustice in some cases, would in the long run be salutary. The 
alternative was a repetition in Japan of the inflationary process that had 
driven the Chinese urban communities to desperation. As it was, the 
execution of the stabilization programme produced a gratifying reversion 
in the inflationary trend and an equally promising increase in production, 
and in foreign trade. 

As a further incentive to Japanese recovery the American government 
on 12 May 1949 announced to the Far Eastern Commission its decision 
to end the interim programme of reparations deliveries and its opposition 
to any further removals of industrial equipment from Japan. Further- 
more, while reiterating its intention to prevent the resuscitation of Japanese 
war potential, the American government declared that ‘this objective 
does not require that Japan’s production for peaceful purposes be limited 
or that limitations be imposed on levels of Japanese productive capacity 
in industries devoted to peaceful purposes’.? 

1 Fearey, op. cit. pp. 132-4. 

2 The registered unemployed numbered around half a million, but the actual number was 
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In this decision the other Powers had perforce to acquiesce, although 
for the most part they themselves had come to accept the view that there 
should be no restrictions upon Japanese industrial production for peaceful 
purposes. On 23 September 1948 the Russian member of the Commission 
had proposed to remove all limitations on the development of Japanese 
peace-time industries but to include, in any treaty of peace, provision for 
international supervision by the Powers most interested, to prevent any 
revival of Japanese capacity to make war. This, however, was obviously 
designed to give the U.S.S.R. a more effective means of interference in 
Japanese affairs, and it was rejected by the Far Eastern Commission. 

While at the opening of 1949 the prospects of a peace treaty appeared 
as remote as ever, steps had already been taken to promote Japan’s return 
to normal intercourse with the rest of the world. In January 1948 General 
MacArthur had urged that the prohibitions on foreign travel by Japanese 
be relaxed to permit the despatch of technicians, educationalists, and 
business men, and with the support of Washington, took the initiative in 
beginning such relaxation. Despite a good deal of opposition to what 
appeared to be the establishment of peace by unilateral decree, the Far 
Eastern Commission was forced to acquiesce. In June 1948 it approved 
the permission to go abroad in the case of Japanese technicians and in the 
following November a similar permission was accorded to Japanese 
business men. Bitter memories of the Pacific War still operated to hamper 
the full resumption of Japan’s pre-war economic relationships, as did also 
fear of Japanese competition in textile and other markets. But such senti- 
ments were losing some of their force by the end of 1948 in view of the 
need for the economic rehabilitation of the Pacific area and of the growing 
menace of communism. 

In May 1949 General MacArthur told the Japanese people that the 
continuance of the occupation was caused by international events and 
circumstances, but he assured them of his purpose to effect further relaxa- 
tion of the controls that had hitherto bound them. He summed up with 
succinctness the change that had taken place in the attitude and policy 
of $.C.A.P. when he declared that: ‘In these last two years the character 
of the occupation has gradually changed from the stern rigidity of a 
military occupation to the friendly guidance of a protective force.’4 


t New York Times, 25 September 1948. 

? C. Y. Hsu: ‘Japan Re-enters International Society’, Far Eastern Survey, vol. xvii, no. 19, 6 
October 1948, pp. 226-9. 

3 New York Times, 10 November 1948. * Tbid. 3 May 1949. 


PART Vi 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


1. Introductory 


Soutu-Easrt Asia, like Latin America, was remote during 1947 and 1948 
from the clash of interests between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The cold 
war was not in this part of the world the dominant political issue. This 
absence of the two giants was accompanied by the withdrawal or the 
weakening of European Powers which had ruled in the area for genera- 
tions. New national sovereign states began to appear, watching and 
watched by their neighbours in India, China, and Australia. 

The U.S.A. had in the Philippines a foothold on the perimeter of South- 
East Asia, for the Philippine Republic, although independent since 1946, 
remained closely tied to the U.S.A. economically. Apart, however, from 
considerable interest in this new republic, whose Spanish Christian tradi- 
tions distinguished it from any other country of South-East Asia, the 
U.S.A. sought during 1947 and 1948 to avoid direct participation in the 
various disputes and problems of South-East Asia—a policy derived partly 
from traditional American prejudice against European colonial rule and 
from reluctance to see this rule reasserted. American post-war policy in 
Asia concentrated on the occupation of Japan and South Korea and on 
the support of the Kuomintang, besides which commitments other 
American interests in Asia, confined for the most part—except for the 
Philippines—to trading on a modest scale, seemed of minor significance. 

Russia had not in the past been directly concerned with South-East Asia: 
the traditional Russian spheres of interest in Asia from the Middle East to 
the Kuriles lay farther to the east, west, and north. But many of the new 
Asian leaders had been in contact with Moscow at some stage in their 
careers, for communist denunciations of imperialism had not failed to 
make converts in colonial territories. The policy of communist Russia 
had not been confined to abuse of colonial Powers or to providing asylum 
for exiled nationalists; it had aimed also at training potential leaders in 
Marxist doctrine and in revolutionary activity. Promising converts were 
trained at the Academy of the Toilers of the East (the Lenin School) in 
Moscow, while congresses, such as the Congress of Oriental People at 
Baku in 1920! and the Pan-Pacific Syndicalist Congress at Canton in 1924, 
were organized to study the problems of Asia and to plan resistance to the 
colonial Powers. In 1920, at the second meeting of the Comintern, it was 
agreed that communists in colonial countries should use both legal and 


t Attended by nearly 2,000 delegates of 37 races: Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff: 
The Left Wing in Southeast Asia (New York, Sloane, 1950), pp. 221-2. 
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subversive methods to spread their doctrine and that all nationalist move- 
ments should be encouraged, but that conservative religious movements 
should be undermined; European communists were exhorted to support 
their colonial comrades in their struggle for independence. A Far Eastern 
bureau of the Comintern was established in Shanghai and the League against 
Imperialism, formed by a German communist in 1926 with headquarters 
in Berlin, also played a part in propagating communist doctrine among 
Asians.!. After the early twenties there was a lull for various reasons, of 
which the most important were the split between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese communists, the resultant eviction of Borodin and his followers, 
the arrest of important agents in the Far East (which dispersed the central 
organization), and drastic repressive measures by the French and Dutch 
colonial authorities. In the late thirties, however, links between the Comin- 
tern and local Asian communist movements were renewed. In Malaya, 
for instance, the local Communist Party followed the party line, obstruct- 
ing the allied war effort while the Nazi-Soviet Pact was in force and 
reversing its policy after the German attack on the U.S.S.R. During the 
war there was no evidence of a central communist organization in Asia; 
the local parties appeared to be working independently. The opening 
early in 1948 of a Russian Legation at Bangkok was regarded by some as 
an attempt to establish centralized communist control for the whole of 
South-East Asia,? but the only evidence of the existence of any central 
communist organization was an international communist conference in 
Calcutta early in 1948,3 which preceded the communist risings in Burma, 
Malaya, and Indonesia. There was little other evidence of contact with 
either Russian or Chinese communists. 

The extent of Russian influence in South-East Asia was thus an un- 
known factor. If the local Communist Parties gained control and if on 
coming into power they were prepared to follow the Russian communist 
line in world affairs, then Russia, although physically removed from the 
area, might gain considerable influence over policy. But failing such a 
development, the Russian position remained weaker than the Russian 
position in eastern Europe or in Korea, where the proximity of the Russian 
army lent force to the arguments and to the servants of Moscow. 

Before the second World War the dominant influence in South-East 
Asia had been that of the British. When, therefore, in 1947 the British 
government announced its intention to withdraw first from India and then 


* The Left Wing in Southeast Asia, pp. 221-2. 

2 See below, p. 367. 

3 South-East Asia Youth Conference, sponsored by the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth and the International Students’ Union, which opened on 15 February 1948 and was 
attended by delegates from India, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Viet Nam, Ceylon, the 


Philippines, and China as well as by observers and guests from other countries in and beyond 
Asia: Moscow News, 3 April 1948. 
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from Burma and Ceylon, the effect in South-East Asia was profound. 
This decision heralded the end of the European era which had started 
with the Portuguese conquests of the sixteenth century, for although the 
British remained in Malaya and the Dutch and the French in their respec- 
tive territories, the British withdrawal from India, Ceylon, and Burma was 
taken to imply the eventual elimination of all European governance. 
Although this political abdication might not put an end to all western 
influence—for South-East Asia would need foreign capital, foreign tech- 
nicians and possibly military advisers for many years to come—it did mean 
that the native inhabitants were assuming responsibility for their countries’ 
destinies. 

The temporary and involuntary withdrawal of the western Powers (other 
than the Portuguese) during the war had given the indigenous inhabitants 
a foretaste of independence and had shown, first, that the western Powers 
were not a necessary protection, since Siam, the one independent state, had 
suffered least at Japanese hands; and, secondly, that the inhabitants were 
capable of managing their own affairs adequately, if without attaining 
western standards of efficiency. After the war, therefore, all the dependent 
territories were clamouring for independence. This surge of nationalism 
was the harder for Europeans to resist because the western Powers had 
lost their belief in their mission to Asia and were ideologically disinclined 
to fight a colonial war. The British withdrawal, denounced on the one 
hand as weak and praised on the other as generous and progressive, was 
essentially the recognition of a fact, coupled with a desire to proceed as 
swiftly and as amicably as possible to a new relationship. The French, on 
the other hand, and the Dutch, whose countries had been occupied and 
isolated during the war and whose premisses after the war were basically 
the same as they had been before, were slower to accept the need for 
radical changes. Nevertheless, by the end of 1948 all the colonial Powers 
publicly subscribed to the view that the dependent territories should 
govern themselves in due course. There remained differences over the 
speed at which, and the political or racial groups to which, power should 
be transferred. 

With the end of the colonial era in sight and in the absence of overt 
interference from the two major Powers, the future of South-East Asia ~ 
appeared to be in the hands of the small group of nationalist leaders in 
each country who had come into prominence in the last few years. The 
position of these leaders was the more important, since the illiteracy and 
political apathy of the vast majority gave to a small educated minority 
an influence out of all proportion to its numbers. The antecedents of 
these various leaders were therefore of peculiar interest.' Many of them 


1 Siamese leaders were already comparatively well known, since they had enjoyed power for 
some years. They are not therefore noticed in the following paragraphs. 
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had suffered sentences of imprisonment or exile at some time in their 
careers; some had studied in Moscow; others had drawn inspiration from 
China, India, or Japan; some were young, politically inexperienced and 
idealistic, while others were tried professional revolutionaries. Outside 
Siam and the Philippines none had held office in the state. 

In Indo-China Mr. Ho Chi Minh,! an orthodox communist and veteran 
revolutionary whose date of birth has been variously given as 1892 and 
1894, was older than most of the post-war leaders in Asia. His father, 
a minor official, and his brother and sister had all engaged in subversive 
activities and he grew up in an atmosphere of intrigue and of opposition 
to colonial rule. He went to sea at eighteen, visiting the U.S.A. and 
England, and then went to Paris, where he wrote articles and came into 
contact with left-wing circles. In 1920 he attended the conference at 
Tours at which the left wing of the French Socialist Party, of which he 
was a member, broke away and joined the Third International as the 
French Communist Party. Thereafter his life was spent in communist 
activities and in arousing opposition to French colonial rule. He founded 
an Inter-Colonial Union to bring together communists from all the French 
possessions, edited a newspaper Le Paria and published a book and a mani- 
festo denouncing French colonial methods. In 1923 he went to Moscow 
and from there he was sent to Canton, where he organized communist 
propaganda and founded a Society of Annamite Revolutionary Youth for train- 
ing young Annamites to resist the French. When Borodin was evicted 
from China, Mr. Ho Chi Minh returned for a time to Moscow and 
arranged for some of his compatriots to attend the School of Sun Yat-sen 
or the Stalin University. A few years later he went to Siam and then to 
Hongkong, where he was imprisoned for two years. After his release he 
continued to conspire and to direct the policy of the Indo-Chinese Com- 
munist Party, leading a semi-fugitive existence until he seized power 
in 1945. z 

Mr. Ho Chi Minh’s chief rival in the political field was the ex-Emperor 
Bao Dai, whose early life had been passed in very different circumstances. 
Bao Dai was born in 1913 and was a descendant of the notable Emperor 
Gia Long. He was educated in France, where his tutor was a former 
French governor-general with an intimate knowledge of Annamite lan- 
guage and customs. His father died in 1925. The young prince was 
crowned in the following year, but after his coronation he continued his 
studies in France until 1932 when he returned to Indo-China and took 

* This was the last of a series of pseudonyms. His real name was Nguyen-ai-quoc. Most of the 
details which follow are contained in an article (allegedly based on official documents) entitled 
‘Biographie de Ho-Chi-Minh de la naissance A la revolution de 1945 in Sud-Est, July 1949 (a 
monthly periodical published in Saigon). 


? Thirty-four Annamites are said to have been trained in Moscow between 1925 and 1934: 
Thompson and Adloff, op. cit. p. 44. 
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over his official duties as Emperor. These duties were not onerous, since 
power was in the hands of the French administration. The young Emperor 
therefore devoted much of his time to amusements and to sporting activi- 
ties, but that he was also intelligent and interested in the affairs of his 
country is suggested by the testimony of Admiral Decoux who, as governor- 
general from 1940 to 1945, was in close contact with the Emperor.! His 
negotiations with the French during 1947 and 1948 suggested considerable 
political acumen. 

The Burmese leaders by contrast had few international contacts and 
none had studied in Moscow. Their chief external influences were Indian 
and Japanese. From about 1935 a young group of nationalists, who called 
themselves Thakins, had congregated at Rangoon University. They in- 
cluded U Aung San, Thakin Nu, Thakin Mya, Thakin Soe, and Thakin 
Than Tun, all of whom were educated in Burma and looked for inspiration 
to India and Japan. U Aung San was a typical example. At Rangoon 
University he was prominent in student political activities. In 1939 he 
joined the Thakins and Ba Maw’s Burma Freedom Bloc. In 1940 he met 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru at a conference in India and was 
influenced by them. Soon after his return he escaped to China and Japan 
in order to avoid arrest for subversive activities. He received Japanese 
military training and returned to Burma in 1942 as commander of the 
rebel ‘Burma Independence Army’. But as elsewhere in South-East Asia 
the Burmese were swiftly disillusioned by the Japanese New Order in Asia, 
and by 1944. U Aung San was secretly organizing the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (A.F.P.F.L.) and plotting for an Allied victory. The 
careers of the other Thakins followed much the same lines. Most of them 
welcomed the Japanese at first, only to turn against them later. The most 
disquieting characteristic of Burmese politics was the irresponsibility and 
the underlying element of violence which was particularly in evidence 
during 1947 and 1948 when assassination deprived Burma of most of its 
ablest leaders.” 

The situation in Malaya was peculiar in that the population comprised 
two communities of almost equal size: the Malays and the Chinese. Since 
British policy in Malaya had aimed at protecting the Malays from the 
Chinese there was very little anti-British feeling among the Malays, who 
regarded the British as a shield against Chinese encroachment. The 


t See Admiral Jean Decoux: A la Barre de l’Indochine (Paris, Plon, 1949), p. 273. 

2 Exceptional among Burmese leaders was U Tin Tut, much the ablest and most experienced 
of the Burmese statesmen. After taking degrees at Cambridge and at Dublin University he was 
called to the Bar by the Middle Temple. He was the first Burmese to enter the I.C.S., had a 
distinguished career, holding various offices in Burma, and was with the government in exile at 
Simla during the war. He was a personal friend of Thakin Nu, but had no following in the 
country at large. He was assassinated in September 1948. 

3 Moreover, an educated Malay had no difficulty in finding employment. See G. G. Thomson: 
‘New Trends in Malaya’, The Listener, 20 October 1949. There was no intellectual unemployment. 
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outstanding Malay leader was Dato Onn bin Ja’afar, who came of an aristo- 
cratic family, was educated in England, and first made his name after the 
war at the Pan-Malay Congress in 1946. The Chinese in Malaya, on the 
other hand, apart from a minority of wealthy Straits-born Chinese who 
had come to accept the British way of life, drew their political inspiration 
from China. Even before the 1911 revolution they were divided into pro- 
Manchu and pro-Sun Yat-sen factions. These were later succeeded by 
communist and Kuomintang factions. Chinese political influence was 
strengthened by the fact that most Chinese in Malaya went to Chinese 
schools, which were hotbeds of political propaganda. The Communist 
Party was always illegal in Malaya, since it was never registered.? It took 
orders from the Comintern Far Eastern Bureau at Shanghai and later 
from Hongkong.? It was well organized and during the war the com- 
munists gained prestige by their resistance to the Japanese, whereas only 
isolated groups of the Kuomintang in Malaya were organized and these 
were known to have spent more time in fighting the communists than in 
fighting the Japanese. The middle-class Chinese also lost influence because, 
being unable or unwilling to take to the jungle, many became victims of 
Japanese persecution and were forced either to collaborate outwardly 
(willing collaboration was very rare among the Chinese), thus protecting 
their families but damaging their reputations, or to live in seclusion, thus 
losing their pre-war position ofleadership in the community. Consequently 
obscure communist leaders emerged from the war with inflated prestige, 
and British gratitude for their war services won them a temporary relaxa- 
tion of the usual controls, and so enabled them to organize the communist 
revolt of 1948. Some characteristics of these communists were known, for 
a number of Englishmen had lived among them as liaison officers during 
the war. They were reported to be extremely young. Even the leaders 
were in their early twenties and according to one authority the average 
age of the guerrillas was nineteen. They had therefore received little 
education apart from Marxist indoctrination. They were orthodox Marx- 
ists. Though they might look to China rather than to the U.S.S.R., 
Russian as well as Chinese holidays were kept and for some time only the 
Russian flag was flown, until it was replaced by one combining Chinese, 
Malay, and Indian emblems. The Red Flag was sung twice daily; frequent 
lectures were given on Russian military successes; and during instruction 
extracts were read from books about Russia or about the exploits of the 


In fact Malaya attracted professional men from outside because there were more opportunities 
than men. 

? Victor Purcell: The Chinese in Malaya (London, Oxford University Press, 1948), 209-10. 

7 The registration of societies and political parties was introduced in the nineteenth century in 
order to control the activities of Chinese secret societies. These provisions, however, were tacitly 
and temporarily suspended after the second World War. 

3 Purcell, op. cit. pp. 218, 220, 
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Chinese Eighth Route Army. They were profoundly ignorant about the 
rest of the world.! 

The Indonesian leaders were again of a different type.? They were 
better educated and more cosmopolitan, perhaps nearer in outlook to the 
Indian leaders, with whom many of them were on friendly terms. Dr. 
Sukarno had been educated in Indonesia, where he took a degree in 
architectural engineering, but most of the others had studied in Europe. 
Before the war they had been active nationalists and most had been im- 
prisoned by the Dutch; Dr. Hatta and Mr. Sjahrir were in exile together 
from 1935 to 1942. Most of them collaborated at first with the Japanese. 
Hadji Agus Salim, who was older than the others (he was born in 1884), 
was an ardent Muslim and had made five journeys to Mecca. He was a 
scholar and a good linguist and had travelled fairly widely. Of the com- 
munist leaders Tan Malakka, the ‘Trotskyist’, and Mr. Alimin had both 
studied in Moscow (Mr. Alimin was at the Lenin School at the same time 
as M. Thorez and General Chou En-lai) and had attended various 
Comintern conferences, but Mr. Suripno had joined the Communist Party 
as a student in Holland and had worked in the Dutch Underground Move- 
ment during the war. Although Mr. Sjarifuddin claimed in 1948 to have 
been a secret member of the Communist Party from 1935, his earlier con- 
nexion with the party was not known. Before the war he practised law and 
took part in various political activities, serving a term of imprisonment 
from 1933 to 1935. 

Of the more moderate leaders most was known about Mr. Sjahrir since 
during his exile he wrote an account of his life and thoughts? which 
threw light not only on his own character but also on the attitude of the 
Asian intelligentsia. Mr. Sjahrir had a great admiration for western 
thought. He read widely. Kant, Bergson, Tolstoi, Dostoevski, John Stuart 
Mill, Malraux, d’Annunzio, Goethe, Schiller, Rousseau, Fujita, Luther, 
Calvin, Marx, Engels, Bertrand Russell, and Julian Huxley were among 
the many authors mentioned in his book. At the same time he was critical 
of a Dutch colonial policy whose refusal to allow an official opposition had 
driven into the extremist camp moderates who would have preferred the 
legal way to reforms. Mr. Sjahrir was representative of the moderate 
nationalist leaders who opposed colonialism but admired the west and 
wanted to collaborate with it. He wrote, for instance: ‘For me the 
West signifies forceful, dynamic and active life. It is a sort of Faust 
that I admire, and I am convinced that only by a utilization of this 


T Tbid. p. 267 and F. Spencer Chapman: The Jungle is Neutral (London, Chatto and Windus, 


I ; 
ae or further biographical details of the Indonesian leaders see Charles Wolf, jun.: The Indo- 
nesian Story (New York, John Day Co., 1948), Thompson and Adloff, op. cit. and Sutan Sjahrir: 
Out of Exile, translated by Charles Wolf (New York, John Day Co., 1949). 
3 Sutan Sjahrir, op. cit. 
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dynamism of the West can the East be released from its slavery and 
subjugation.”! R 

Most of the Philippine leaders belonged to a small educated class which 
had some pre-war political experience. Such were the successive post-war 
presidents, Sefiores Osmena, Roxas, and Quirino, as well as the war-time 
President, Sefior Laurel, and the principal Philippine figure at the United 
Nations, General Romulo. During the war Sefior Osmena and General 
Romulo were members of the exiled government; Sefior Quirino remained 
in the Philippines, where he was imprisoned and where his wife and three 
children were killed by the Japanese; Sefior Laurel, long an admirer of 
the Japanese, accepted the office of President from them; Sefior Roxas, 
after first fighting on the American side, accepted office under Sefior 
Laurel, though he subsequently claimed to have remained in contact with 
General MacArthur. All five men were lawyers, except General Romulo, 
who had been author, playwright, journalist, lecturer in English and in 
American literature at the University of the Philippines, and a member of 
the Board of Regents from 1929 to 1945. Sefior Laurel had studied at 
Yale and had risen before the war to the position of Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Of a different type were new men who acquired prominence as leaders 
of resistance to the Japanese and who sought to retain their influence by 
voicing and organizing agrarian discontent in central Luzon. The chief 
of these was Sefior Taruc. Sefior Taruc’s power was based on the Hukbala- 
hap,? which, after fighting the Japanese during the war, was afterwards 
preserved intact to provide for the first time an effective and well-organized 
peasant opposition to the cacique governing class. Sefior Taruc proclaimed 
himself a communist, and other leaders associated with him were also 
communists.3 

Such were the new leaders in Asia. There was also the question what 
Power or Powers (if any) would fill the vacuum left by the European with- 
drawal. The countries of South-East Asia were all militarily weak but 
they were flanked on the east, west, and south by three comparatively 
powerful neighbours—China, India, and Australia—all of which had, 
since the end of the war, shown a new interest in this area. India and 
China in particular gave cause for apprehension. This was less from fear 
of military invasion (although the defeat of Japan left India with the best 
modern army in Asia, and communist victories in China raised the possi- 
bility of a united and aggressive Chinese empire) than from fear of in- 
vasion by the surplus population of the two countries. Existing Chinese 
and, to a much smaller extent, Indian minorities presented problems in 
most parts of South-East Asia. 


* Sutan Sjahrir, op. cit. p. 144.” People’s anti-Japanese army. See below, pp. 460 seqq. 
3 See American Perspective, Winter 1950, p. 84, no. (3). 
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China had been the American candidate for leadership in Asia after 
the fall of Japan, a position to which India also aspired, but during 1947 
and 1948 it became evident that the Chinese government was too much 
involved in its own domestic crisis to fill this role. Moreover, the Chinese 
were not popular in South-East Asia, where they were mostly middlemen, 
merchants, and money-lenders. In the unsettled conditions after the war 
there had been many instances of the murder or spoliation of Chinese by 
local inhabitants eager to pay off old scores. The Chinese tended therefore 
(except in Malaya) to support the colonial government, which they con- 
sidered better able to maintain order and to protect their lives and property. 
In addition to which, peaceful conditions were better for trade and, as 
aliens, the Chinese were not concerned with the nationalist struggle. This 
did not endear them to the local populations. 

India on the other hand consistently supported nationalist movements 
in the United Nations and offered asylum to Indonesian nationalists after 
the first Dutch Police Action. The Indian bid for leadership in South-East 
Asia seemed therefore more likely to succeed than the Chinese. The un- 
official Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi in March 1947 was 
attended by powerful delegations from all the countries of South-East 
Asia and was very successful. At the same time India sponsored the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Asian Relations Organization and of an Institute 
of Asian Studies and organized an All-Asian Buddhist Conference. At the 
time of the first Dutch Police Action Pandit Nehru in his ‘hands off Asia’ 
speech! claimed to speak for Asia. The action of the Indian government 
in bringing the Indonesian question before the Security Council was 
generally approved in South-East Asia, as was also Pandit Nehru’s concep- 
tion of South-East Asia as a neutral bloc which need not be involved in 
disputes between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. At the time of the second 
Dutch Police Action in December 1948 the government of India invited 
the countries of Asia to meet in New Delhi to review the situation. 

Australia’s position in South-East Asia was somewhat equivocal. The 
war with Japan had shown that Australia was a Pacific Power. On the 
other hand its population was of Anglo-Saxon stock and was basically in 
sympathy with the west. This duality was reflected in inconsistencies in 
policy. Thus Australia ardently championed the Indonesians, but its 
rigid enforcement of the ‘White Australia’ policy did much to spoil its 
amicable relations with South-East Asia. ‘This fundamental conflict 
between the desire to be on good terms with its northern neighbours and 
the fear of debasing its standard of living by allowing an influx of Asians 
weakened Australian influence. 

One further development of possible significance for the future was 
a trend towards regional organization and regional sentiment. Before the 

T See below, p. 413. 
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war the various dependencies had been run as separate units with little 
mutual intercourse, even between the various British possessions. This 
isolation was accentuated by educational systems which had concentrated 
on the history and culture of the particular governing Power rather than 
on those of the locality and its neighbouring lands. But after the war there 
were a number of experiments in regional co-operation. A Special Com- 
missioner was sent to Singapore by the British government to advise 
London on the affairs of South-East Asia and of Hongkong. One of his 
most important tasks was to organize the distribution of rice, and for this 
purpose monthly meetings were held at Singapore, attended by represen- 
tatives from all the South-East Asian countries. These meetings were also 
made the occasion for discussions of general interest. Special conferences 
were organized: for example, a Fisheries Conference in January 1947 and 
a Social Welfare Conference in August 1947.! Further regional activities 
were undertaken by the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (E.C.A.F.E.)?and by the various conferences, already mentioned, spon- 
sored by India. There was also evidence of an increasing awareness of 
political events in adjacent countries, shown for instance by the introduc- 
tion of shipping bans in various territories to help the Viet Minh and the 
Indonesians.3 This feeling did not perhaps go very deep. No country was 
prepared to risk war in support of a neighbour, and the withdrawal of the 
colonial Powers might well remove this common bond of opposition to the 
west and allow local rivalries to gain rather than to lose strength.* 

These years were of great confusion, which saw the birth of a new South- 
East Asia, owing something to the west, something to the east, and some- 
thing to the union between east and west. From the west had come ideas 
of progress, liberty, equality, the rights of man and, even stranger, of 
women—concepts which greatly disturbed a static society.s Even more 
important were the effects of western trade, which stimulated tastes which 

t The Special Commissioner, Lord Killearn, retired in March 1948 but these activities were 
continued under the Commissioner General in South-East Asia, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. 

2 See below, p. 526. 

3 See below, pp. 386, 392, 413. 

4 As happened, for instance, in the Balkans when the Ottoman power receded. 

5 The importance of this impact was described by Sjahrir (op. cit. pp. 145-6): ‘What we need 
is not rest—or death—but a higher form of living and of striving. We must extend and intensify 
life, and raise and improve the goals towards which we strive. This is what the West has taught 
us, and this is what I admire in the West despite its brutality and its coarseness. I would even 
take this brutality and coarseness as accompanying features of the new concept of life that the 
West has taught us. I would even accept capitalism as an improvement upon the much famed 
wisdom and religion of the East. For it is precisely this wisdom and religion that make us unable 
to understand the fact that we have sunk to the lowest depths to which man can descend: we have 
sunk to slavery and to enduring subjugation. 

‘What we in the East admire most in the West is its indestructible vitality, its love for life and 
for the fulfilment of life. Every vital young man and young woman in the East ought to look 


toward the West, for he or she can learn only from the West to regard himself or herself as a 
centre of vitality capable of changing and bettering the world.’ 
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the resources and the traditions of the east could not thereafter satisfy. 
Again, contact with the west brought knowledge of western material 
achievements: not only the superior weapons by which the west had held 
the east in fee but also achievements in making roads and hospitals, in 
agriculture and forestry and mines and, perhaps most valuable, in efficient 
and honest administration. It remained to be seen how much of the legacy 
of the west would be accepted and assimilated. Pessimists predicted that 
these areas would revert to anarchy; that the prosperous economies built 
up by the colonial Powers would perish by neglect or apathy or be destroyed 
in civil war. How far the few educated leaders would wish or would be 
able to carry on from the point where the western Powers had left off was 
unknown. Some representatives of the colonial Powers, foreseeing the 
inevitability of a transfer of power, had hoped that it would be made peace- 
fully to persons adequately equipped for responsibility, but these new men 
were unfortunately confronted, in the event, not only with the legacy of 
the colonial governments, but also with the legacy of a world war which 
had promoted lawlessness and had left behind it great stores of serviceable 
arms. 


2. Siam 


Alone in South-East Asia Siam! preserved its political independence 
when European nations came imperially to the east. Formal relations 
between Siam and Europe were not established until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, though commercial contacts were made earlier. Pursuant to a Treaty 
of Friendship and Commerce signed with Great Britain in 1855 a British 
consul was appointed to Bangkok and similar treaties were soon afterwards 
concluded with other countries. ‘Thenceforward the preservation of inde- 
pendence was the keystone of Siamese policy. It was achieved by intro- 
ducing reforms designed to preclude all pretexts for foreign intervention 
and by holding the balance between all foreign Powers and so denying 
exclusive influence to any one of them. In 1940 all Siam’s neighbours had 
come under European control, but Siam remained a sovereign state. On 
the outbreak of the Pacific War, however, Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram 
abandoned the Siamese tradition of neutrality and took the Japanese side, 
an opportunist gamble which might have proved costly but for the fact that, 
while Marshal Pibul led his apathetic countrymen into half-hearted 
alliance with Japan, his political rivals organized a Free Siamese Resis- 
tance Movement (the Free Thais) in close contact with Delhi. When 

I On 20 July 1948 the Siamese Constituent Assembly agreed to change the country’s name to 
Thailand. The change was to take effect after the constitution then being drafted had been 
approved. In May 1949 the change was announced by Field-Marshal Pibul, and the Siamese 
Embassy in London officially notified it in June 1949. As the official name was changed from 


Siam to Thailand in 1939 and then changed back to Siam in 1946, it has seemed less confusing to 
use the name Siam throughout. 
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Japan was defeated these Free Thais claimed that Marshal Pibul’s govern- 
ment had been a puppet government and had declared war on the Allies 
against the will of the people. Moreover, Siam’s importance as an exporter 
of rice in a time of critical world food shortage enabled Siam to escape the 
consequences of its declaration of war! and rapidly to recover its economic 
prosperity. 

Less devastated than Burma and less troubled than post-war Indo- 
China, Siam was better placed than its neighbours to restore its level 
of exports of rice and so acquire substantial dollar and sterling credits 
with which to buy the apparatus for recovery. There were also indirect 
advantages. Consumer goods for Siam, such as cloth, were given high 
priority in order to stimulate rice production, and communications were 
repaired by British engineers and re-equipped from allied supplies in order 
to expedite the transport of rice. By the beginning of 1947 diplomatic 
relations with a number of states, including Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, had been restored. On 5 January 1947 the Russian 
government announced that it, too, intended to establish diplomatic 
relations.2 The period of reckoning, in this case a lenient reckoning, 
was over. 

During 1947 and 1948 Siamese internal affairs were of interest to the 
world at large for two main reasons: first, because the stability and effici- 
ency of its government affected the production of rice, and secondly 
because Siam had so far escaped the nationalist and communist distur- 
bances which afflicted its neighbours. While in other countries friction 
between the inhabitants and the colonial administrators had encouraged 
the growth of nationalist movements, whose leaders had in some cases 
turned for support to Moscow or to the communists of China, the internal 
politics of independent Siam, lacking the impetus of nationalism, had 
developed along other lines. 

At the beginning of 1947 neither of the two outstanding figures in 
Siamese politics was openly in control.3 Marshal Pibul Songgram, though 
released from prison and from the threat of being tried for war crimes, 
was living in retirement and had renounced all political aspirations. The 
position of his rival, Nai Pridi Panomyong, had been compromised by 


? Which had not been accepted by the United States. 

2 Soviet News, ‘7 January 1947. 

* In 1932 the benevolent despotism of the Kings of Siam had been replaced by a so-called 
constitutional form of government which in effect transferred power to a small group of western- 
educated intelligentsia and officers. These ‘promoters’ of the 1932 changes included two out- 
standing personalities: Nai Pridi Panomyong, a civilian who represented the more progressive 
elements, and Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram, who had military support. Immediately before 
the war Marshal Pibul had gained the upper hand. By degrees his government became a military 
dictatorship and he brought his country into the war on the Japanese side. Upon the Japanese 
surrender, however, his political career seemed to be at an end, while his rival Nai Pridi, who had 
organized the Free Siamese Resistance Movement, became the most influential man in Siam. 
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rumours concerning the manner of the King’s death in 1946 and by the 
corruption and incompetence of many of his political adherents. It was 
believed, moreover, that the store of arms, originally supplied to his Free 
Siamese movement and a chief prop of his influence, had been sold by 
his quartermaster to the Viet Minh. He had resigned the premiership in 
August 1946 and at the beginning of 1947 he was touring the U.S.A. and 
Europe at the head of a goodwill mission. His successor, Admiral Tham- 
rong Navasawat, who was Prime Minister during most of 1947, was one 
of his close supporters and a former member of his Cabinet. 

In addition to the mystery of the King’s death, which had undermined 
Nai Pridi’s personal prestige, there was growing resentment at the beha- 
viour of former members of his resistance movement, who were accused 
of excessive corruption, arrogance, traffic in arms provided by the Allies 
during the war, and general lawlessness. The more moderate elements in 
Siamese politics therefore formed an opposition party, called the Demo- 
cratic Party, under Nai Khuang Aphaiwongse. Admiral Thamrong’s 
government was attacked with increasing vigour, and in February 1947 
a crisis was only narrowly averted following the death of the Minister of 
Communications and the resignation on 5 February of the Foreign 
Minister (who was also Deputy Prime Minister). The government was 
criticized for failing to stabilize the cost of living, to eliminate corruption, 
and to maintain law and order. These and other criticisms were voiced in 
_a stormy debate in May 1947, but the government managed to withstand 
a motion of censure and, after a formal resignation, Admiral Thamrong 
was re-elected Prime Minister on 28 May by both Houses by 139 votes 
to 62. 

During 1947 the problem of rice was urgent. In January the government 
introduced a Rice Procurement Programme under which each provincial 
governor was responsible for obtaining as much rice as possible from his 
province. This scheme was a failure and by the end of August 1947 Siam 
had available for export only 280,395 metric tons instead of the 600,000 
metric tons promised to the United Nations. Though the weather had 
been bad, the explanation was also partly political and partly economic. 
A Tripartite Agreement on rice, concluded in May 1946 between the 
Siamese, American, and British governments, was due to expire on 
31 August 1947, and as that date approached, speculators hoarded in antici- 
pation of a rise in prices and a relaxation of controls. On 30 August the 
Prime Minister, in an effort to combat this trend, stated that control would 
continue after the expiration of the Tripartite Agreement and that existing 
prices would be maintained at least throughout 1947, but the effect of this 
move was offset by the precarious position of the government and little 
attention was paid to a statement which might not be heeded by a new 
government. Moreover, the official price was much below the free market 
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price, and there was no way to force the dealer to sell openly instead of 
selling privately and smuggling.’ 

The new government’s failure to solve the rice problem was a cause of 
much dissatisfaction, both in Siam and in the surrounding countries. Rice 
was rationed in Bangkok and in some of the southern provinces in January 
1947, but the ration had often not been fully honoured and this naturally 
caused discontent in a country where there was normally a surplus. In 
neighbouring countries there were frequent complaints about both the 
quality and the quantity of Siamese rice.” 

Admiral Thamrong also had other problems. With both Great Britain 
and France Siam had outstanding political differences. 

On 9 May 1947 the British Ambassador in Bangkok and the Prime 
Minister of Siam exchanged notes? on the subject of the Anglo-Siamese 
Military Agreement of 1945 and certain heads of agreement contained in 
the Peace Treaty. These heads of agreement, which had been initialed 
by both parties but not published at the time,* dealt with the restoration 
of Allied property in Siam, the disposal of Japanese and other enemy 
property, the financing of British costs of occupation, and other such 
matters. By the beginning of 1947 the terms of the Military Agreement 
and most of the heads of agreement had either been fulfilled or had 
become irrelevant, and the exchange of notes in May was designed to 
underline the distinction between the short-term Military Agreement, 
now out of date, and the Peace Treaty, which remained in force. The 
British statement was welcome. There had been misgivings about British 
intentions, particularly because inaccurate American press reports, by 
representing the armistice agreement negotiated by the Supreme Allied 
Commander South-East Asia as a peace treaty, had created the impres- 


t Exports in thousands of metric tons were: 


Average of 
the years 
1934|5- 
1938/9 1946 1947 1948 
Burma 5 3,057°9 431°4 789°1 1,226-2 
Siam . . 1,399 4349 384°1 8047 
Indo-China . 1,346°3 98-4. 43°4 161'1 


? At the end of July the government made a further attempt to tackle the problem. Rationing 
was imposed on the whole country and on 3 August stockholders were ordered to report their 
stocks to the government and were prohibited from transferring any rice without a permit. On 
10 August the compulsory sale of all rice stocks to the government was ordered. By this time the 
shortage had become acute and on 11 August 600 Bangkok railway workers demonstrated before 
Parliament. On 20 August Anti-Corruption and Anti-Profiteering Bills were approved by the 
House of Representatives and in September a drive against rice smugglers was organized in co- 
operation with the government of Malaya. 

° The Times, 10 May 1947; Christian Science Monitor, 12 May 1947. 


* Since published, together with the text of the Peace Treaty in CGmd. 8140 (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1951). 
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sion that the British government intended to obtain a permanent strangle- 
hold on Siam. 

A long-standing Franco-Siamese dispute over the frontier between 
Indo-China and Siam was submitted to an International Commission of 
Conciliation, which met in Washington on 5 May 1947 to examine this 
question and to make recommendations for its settlement. The Commis- 
sion, which owed its origin to Article 3 of the Franco-Siamese Treaty of 
1946, consisted of five members, including one French and one Siamese.! 
Its report, presented to the United Nations and to the French and Siamese 
governments on 27 June 1947,? supported none of the Siamese territorial 
claims but recommended that where the river Mekong formed the inter- 
national boundary, the boundary line should be retraced to give Siam 
access to the deep-water channel. The Commission also recommended 
that, in view of the importance of the Great Lake to Siam as a source of 
food, measures should be taken to ensure a regular supply of fish for the 
Siamese market; that the functions of the existing mixed commission for 
the Mekong should be extended; and that the French and Siamese govern- 
ments should enter into negotiations for the establishment at Bangkok of 
an International Consultative Commission, which would study such sub- 
jects of common interest as irrigation, public health, fisheries, and so on. 
This last proposal was extended by the French, who suggested a Pan- 
South-East Asia Union or consultative committee for economic and 
cultural relations, comprising in the first place the Indo-Chinese terri- 
tories and Siam but to be joined later by other countries of South-East 
Asia. On 1 July 1947 Admiral Thamrong announced Siamese support 
for this proposal, but his announcement aroused such protests from the 
opposition, which accused the government of subservience to France, that 
a further statement was issued on 5 July+ making Siamese support con- 
ditional upon the granting of independence to Laos and Cambodia. The 
proposal was then dropped. 

The findings of the Conciliation Commission were ill received in Siam. 
On 12 August 1947 the Siamese Parliament discussed in secret session the 
rejection of Siam’s territorial claims. The government announced that it 
would accept the Commission’s recommendations, but on 6 November 
the Speaker of the Siamese Parliament disclosed that Siam would reject 
them, stating that a letter had been sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission reserving Siam’s right to appeal to the United Nations. This 


t The following were the members of the commission: Prince Wan Waithayakan (Siam), 
Paul-Emile Naggiar (France), William Phillips (U.S.A., Chairman), Sir Horace Seymour 
(U.K.), Victor Andres Belaunde (Peru). Earlier relevant agreements are a Treaty of 3 October 
1893, a Convention of 13 February 1904, and a Treaty of 23 March 1907, all of which were re- 
affirmed in a Treaty of 7 December 1937. 

2 Documentation Frangaise, no. 811, 23 January 1948. 

3 North China Daily News, 3 July 1947. 4 New York Times, 6 July 1947. 
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decision, however, was reversed in May 1948 when Marshal Pibul, once 
again Prime Minister, stated that Siam no longer disputed the French 
claims and that the question was finally closed. 

Since the summer of 1947 Marshal Pibul had been unobstrusively pre- 
paring his return to politics and to power. In March 1947 he announced 
his intention to re-enter politics, allegedly in order to clear his name and 
to promote the democratic ideals of 1932." 

This statement, although preceded by a carefully planned press cam- 
paign, met with much hostile comment abroad. On the other hand 
Marshal Pibul still commanded the support of the army, which had been 
powerful in Siamese politics since 1932. Moreover, many Siamese who 
were not in sympathy with the military clique were yet coming to believe 
that a strong man was needed at the helm.? Marshal Pibul proceeded to 
form a political party, conservative and monarchist in outlook, called the 
Tharmathipat or ‘Right is Might’ Party. In a speech in Bangkok in June 
he excused his alliance with Japan on the grounds that ‘it is wiser to buy 
freedom through sales of rice than to have lost the blood of hundreds of 
thousands of Siamese’.2 Nor was this argument without effect, for, 
although Marshal Pibul’s political opponents had condemned his alliance 
with Japan, there was little popular resentment against a policy which 
had spared Siam the miseries of war. On 9 November 1947 a group of 
army officers, led by Marshal Pibul, seized power. They took control of 
Bangkok, announced the overthrow of Admiral Thamrong’s government, 
and declared a state of emergency. Some of Nai Pridi’s supporters were 
arrested on charges of having plotted to overthrow the monarchy and 
install a republic, but both Nai Pridi and Admiral Thamrong escaped, 
probably not without the connivance of their opponents. 

Marshal Pibul’s coup was carried out with the minimum of disturbance 
and bloodshed; there was virtually no resistance. Marshal Pibul was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces by a Royal Pro- 
clamation, signed by himself.4 In a statement to the people Marshal Pibul 
said that experienced administrators would be restored to power and the 
country’s ills quickly remedied. He appealed to them to carry on as usual. 
In a statement for foreign consumption he said that he had ‘acted to save 


? Straits Times, 25 March and 5 April 1947. 

? An editorial in the Bangkok Post, after denouncing Marshal Pibul as a Quisling, added: 
“The moment is ripe now for the emergence of a leader like Phibun. A large portion of the public 
is disheartened and disgusted with the condition into which the country has fallen.’ Quoted in 
Straits Times, 5 April 1947. The American editor of the Bangkok Post was normally a supporter of 
Nai Pridi. 

3 Straits Times, 24 June 1947. 

* Lieutenant-General Phin Chunhaven was at the same time appointed Deputy Commander- 
in-Chief and General Luang Kach Songgram Assistant Military Commander-in-Chief. It was 
also announced that the Regents had approved a new constitution which would shortly be 
promulgated. 
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his country from ruin and was ready to prove to the world his good 
intentions’.! Despite these reassuring protestations foreign reaction was 
hostile. In Washington an official said that Marshal Pibul was remem- 
bered as ‘the man who declared war on the Allies’, that any government 
of his would be ‘extremely unpopular’ in the western democracies, but 
that ifhe remained in the background and allowed politicians of ‘moderate’ 
views to assume control this attitude might be modified.? 

This was, in fact, what Marshal Pibul did. A Privy Council of five was 
established on 11 November 1947 to replace the Regency Council, and 
Nai Khuang Aphaiwongse, the leader of the well-intentioned but weak? 
Democratic Party, was invited to form a provisional government for 
ninety days, pending the election of a new Lower House.* 

Upon taking office Nai Khuang gave assurances that all treaties would 
be honoured. His provisional government included Mom Rachawongse 
Seni Pramoj, wartime Ambassador to Washington and first post-war 
Prime Minister. Both Nai Khuang and Mom Rachawongse Seni Pramoj 
were known to hold liberal views and had been supporters of the Allies. 
Their presence in the government, together with further disclaimers by 
Marshal Pibul of all political ambitions and a Royal Proclamation of 
25 November 1947 reducing Marshal Pibul from Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces to Commander-in-Chief of the Army, allayed foreign 
fears. 

The state of emergency was declared at an end on 1 January 1948 and 
the promised elections were held on 29 January. They resulted in a deci- 
sive victory for the Democratic Party, which obtained 54 of the 100 seats 
in the Lower House. Marshal Pibul himself did not stand for election, 
but his Tharmathipat Party nominated 67 candidates, only 7 of whom were 
elected. The provisional government resigned on 5 February 1948 and 
on 21 February, following the reopening of Parliament, Nai Khuang was 
reappointed Prime Minister in virtue of his position as leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The establishment by constitutional means of a democratic 
government apparently free from Marshal Pibul’s control was followed 
by foreign diplomatic recognition, but once this had been obtained Nai 
Khuang’s government had apparently served its purpose as far as the 
military faction was concerned, for on 6 April the Prime Minister was 


1 Statement to the Associated Press, quoted in Glasgow Herald, 10 November 1947. 

2 New York Times, 10 November 1947. 

3 This party had no armed force behind it. 

4 The King came of age on 5 December 1947. The first act of the new Privy Council was to 
rescind the 1946 Constitution and replace it provisionally by a new one designed to strengthen 
the Crown by giving it the power to nominate all the members of the Upper House. This consti- 
tution came into effect immediately, but in January 1948 a special commission recommended 
the election of a Constituent Assembly of forty (of whom twenty should be members of Parliament) 
to prepare a draft constitution. A draft prepared by this Assembly was submitted to, and 
approved by, the full Parliament early in 1949: Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations, iii. 165-86. 
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visited by Generals Kach and Phin,! who expressed strong dissatisfaction 
with the government and demanded its resignation within twenty-four 
hours. Two days later Marshal Pibul was Prime Minister. 

After some hesitation foreign governments recognized Marshal Pibul’s 
régime, and recognition warmed to cordiality as the stability and efficiency 
of the new government became reflected in the greatly improved quantity 
and quality of rice exported (although this improvement was partly due 
to reforms instituted by Nai Khuang’s government). A second factor in 
Marshal Pibul’s favour was the growing communist menace in Asia. 
Faced with communist victories in China, the communist domination of 
Viet Minh, and communist disturbances in Burma and Malaya, the 
western democracies were disposed to appreciate the pronounced anti- 
communist views of Marshal Pibul and hoped that Siam under his guid- 
ance would prove a bulwark against communism. 

Marshal Pibul took a firm stand against communism from the first, 
partly perhaps as a short cut to foreign favour. There was in fact no 
immediate danger of communism in Siam. The chief danger from within 
came from the Chinese communists, estimated by Marshal Pibul to number 
50,000;2 many Siamese feared that the Chinese might rise and seize 
Bangkok; alternatively the Chinese coolies could, by striking, paralyse 
the export trade. When in May 1948 the government embarked upon 
a policy of suppressing communist and communist-inspired organiza- 
tions (including secret societies), this campaign was aimed chiefly against 
the Chinese. The anti-communist drive may possibly have served another 
purpose and may have been used by Marshal Pibul as a convenient 
weapon in his feud with Nai Pridi. Thus on 13 July 1948 the Siamese 
armed forces were ordered to maintain a state of readiness against a pos- 
sible communist revolt and Bangkok was heavily guarded, but since no 
communist attack was likely these measures were thought to be directed 
against the followers of Nai Pridi. On 12 June it was announced that 
warrants had been issued for the arrest of Nai Pridi (who was still abroad) 
and of his secretary, both of whom were said to be wanted for trial in 
connexion with the late King’s murder. This was a new development, for, 
although if had been announced on 15 January 19483 that the King’s 
death was due to assassination, so far only members of the royal household 
had been implicated. On 30 September 1948, two days after the opening 
of a trial of certain members of the household, Nai Pridi’s supporters 
attempted a coup, which failed.* 

T See above, p. 362, n. 4. 

2 New York Times, 25 July 1948. Marshal Pibul’s estimate may well have been inflated. 

3 New York Herald-Tribune, 16 January 1948; The Times, 17 January 1948. 

* The upheavals which marked the factious political struggle in the capital were little heeded 


by the bulk of the people in the country, since good prices for rice and the absence of foreign 
domination reinforced customary political apathy. 
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Externally Marshal Pibul’s main concern was his relations with Great 
Britain, whose post-war influence in Siam, though reduced, remained 
greater than that of any other foreign country. Although American influ- 
ence had considerably increased, Siam’s best customer and neighbour (in 
Malaya) was still Great Britain.' The governments of Admiral Thamrong 
and Nai Khuang, in their dealings with Great Britain, had been chiefly 
concerned with economic questions, particularly rice, and with questions 
arising out of the peace settlement. During Marshal Pibul’s term of office, 
although rice still remained a vital interest, the machinery for exporting 
it had been put in motion and sufficed, together with increases in the 
official price and with energetic measures against smuggling and hoarding, 
to raise exports from 384,000 metric tons in 1947 to nearly 805,000 metric 
tons in 1948. The Chinese communist rising in Malaya (a state of emer- 
gency was declared on 18 June 1948) created new political and strategic 
problems. Siamese co-operation was needed by the British in order to 
prevent rebels from escaping over the Siamese border and conducting 
operations from Siamese territory. 

Fortunately for the British, Marshal Pibul was anxious to avoid an 
influx of Chinese communists.” Joint preventive measures were therefore 
taken. Siamese administrative officials and police were given strict orders 
both to stop communists from crossing the border to join their fellows 
against the British authorities in Malaya and also to arrest communists 
escaping from Malaya into Siam for resting and refitting. A British consul, 
in wireless communication with the British Embassy at Bangkok and with 
the Federal government at Kuala Lumpur, was established at Singgora in 
southern Siam to report on frontier activities. A Siamese army officer was 
sent to Kuala Lumpur as liaison officer with the British security forces, and 
reciprocal permission was granted to reconnaissance aircraft and land 
forces to cross the frontier to a depth of ten miles on either side. On several 
occasions joint operations were organized and information on rebel move- 
ments was periodically exchanged. Anglo-Siamese co-operation was dis- 
cussed between the British and Siamese in London on 10 September 1948, 
and on 1 December the British Commissioner General conferred with 
Marshal Pibul at Bangkok. During the autumn of 1948 the Siamese govern- 
ment also negotiated with Great Britain for the supply of arms and military 
equipment, but no agreement was reached until the spring of 1949, when 
Great Britain agreed to provide equipment for five Siamese battalions.* 


t Relations with the U.S.A. during 1947 and 1948 were chiefly commercial. Siamese imports 
from the United States included machinery, textiles, and medicine, while the United States 
bought rice for China, for southern Korea, and for American troops in Japan, and tin and rubber 
for stockpiling. 

2 For Marshal Pibul’s general attitude to the Chinese see p. 367 below. 

3 Straits Times, 6 August 1948. 

4 Two other factors in Anglo-Siamese relations during 1948 were the question of war 
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France, one of the chief victims of Marshal Pibul’s earlier régime, had 
been the first to recognize his new government.! An explanation of this 
otherwise surprising move was soon afforded by Marshal Pibul’s renuncia- 
tion of Siamese territorial claims against Indo-China.? This removed a 
formal obstacle in the way of improved Franco-Siamese relations, but 
anti-French feeling persisted and found expression during the war in Indo- 
China under the guise of sympathy for the struggle for independence of 
a fellow Asian people. In a press interview on 24 July 1948+ Marshal 
Pibul said that Siam considered the Vietnamese struggle in Indo-China to 
be ‘a national independence movement’ and not a communist movement. 
In the same interview, however, he reiterated Siam’s intention of co- 
operating with the Malayan authorities in suppressing the Chinese- 
dominated communist rising in Malaya. But though Marshal Pibul might 
choose to sympathize with the Vietnamese as fellow Asians and might 
welcome French discomfiture, he was also influenced by other factors 
which led him to a change of policy. There was the fear that if the com- 
munists eventually controlled China—and the feebleness of the Kuomin- 
tang made this appear probable—the Vietnamese might be tempted to 
enlist Chinese help against France, thus bringing Chinese communist 
forces up to Siam’s doorstep. An independent Indo-China would tend to 
strengthen the separatist movement in north-east Siam. Finally, the Viet- 
namese, or Annamites, were an aggressive and industrious people who, 
having once secured their freedom, might seek to dominate the whole 
peninsula, as they had shown signs of doing before the French arrived in 
Indo-China. 

A hint of a change in Siamese policy was given by the visit to Saigon on 
15 September 1948 of a Siamese mission, which, composed of representa- 
tives of all three fighting services, was reported to be studying the possi- 


compensation and the visit of a Siamese purchasing mission to Great Britain at the end of the year. 
The principles governing British claims for compensation had been laid down in an agreement 
of 1 January 1946 between Great Britain, India, and Siam and in the Final Peace Agreement 
between Australia and Siam of 3 April 1946 (not published), but after discussions in London in 
March 1948 the British claims were reported to have been reduced from £25 million to £8 million. 
Assets of the Siamese government, frozen in London, amounted to about the latter sum. (See 
Straits Times, 29 March 1948.) All claims had to be submitted before 1 March 1949 and a claims 
committee, composed of three Siamese, one Englishman, one Australian, and one Indian, was 
set up to deal with controversial cases. 

On 22 November 1948 a Siamese purchasing mission left Bangkok for England on the invitation 
of the British government. It toured industrial centres with the object of buying industrial 
equipment, chiefly for the Siamese railways. 

* The French Minister at Bangkok delivered a note to Marshal Pibul recognizing the new 
government after Marshal Pibul had obtained a vote of confidence on 21 April 1948. 

2 See above, p. 362. 

3 A number of former members of the Free Siamese Resistance Movement had earlier crossed 
the border to fight with the Vietnamese against France. Siam had also given asylum to Viet- 
namese fugitives and had allowed them to continue their political activities from Siam. 

4 New York Times, 25 July 1948. 
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bility of Franco-Siamese co-operation against the Chinese communists. 
On 17 November the Siamese government announced that it would ‘deny 
the use of Siamese territory to partisans of free movements in Indo-China 
for mobilizing troops, arms, and provisions in the fight against the French’.! 
The announcement went on to say that partisans who entered Siam would 
be disarmed and given asylum in restricted areas. 

With Great Britain and with France Siam had renewed old relations. 
With Russia it was different. Diplomatic relations between Siam and the 
U.S.S.R. were opened officially at the beginning of 1947, but the Russian 
Minister-designate, Mr. Nemchina, did not present his credentials until 
4 May 1948. Since there were fewer than twenty Russian citizens in the 
whole of Siam (including two Latvian monks and some White Russian 
dancing girls) the Russian object in opening a Legation was a source of 
considerable speculation. Its establishment was supposed to have been 
the price exacted by the U.S.S.R. for not opposing the admission of Siam 
to the United Nations, and the Russians were suspected of using it as a 
listening-post and a centre for communist intrigues throughout South-East 
Asia. Such rumours were intensified by the outbreak of the rising in 
Malaya, which occurred shortly afterwards. The staff of the Legation was 
said to be anything up to 200, but according to a reliable source the total 
was about thirty-eight, including wives and children, chauffeurs, and 
domestic servants. There were only about six diplomats on the official list. 

. Whatever the ulterior Russian motive may have been (if any), officially 
there was no cause for complaint. Although there were virtually no 
Russians in Siam, trade negotiations between the Russian and Siamese 
governments in the autumn of 1948 indicated increased Russian interest 
in Siamese exports, particularly tin. Nor was Russia the only Power to 
show greater interest in Siam than before the war. Both Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. promoted their Legations to be Embassies from March 
1947; China opened diplomatic relations with Siam for the first time, 
opening a consulate-general in May 1947; the Indian consulate was raised 
to a Legation in August 1947 and Burma established an Embassy in 
August 1948. 

Siam’s two most important minorities, the Malay and the Chinese, 
must in conclusion be briefly considered. The Chinese in Siam, variously 
estimated at two to four million, had long been unpopular because so 
many of them were middlemen. The communist victories in China made 


1 Straits Times, 18 November 1948. 

2 On 5 July 1948 Mr. Gammans, M.P., asked the Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons: 
‘Is it not a fact that there are over 200 Russians in the Soviet Embassy of Siam?’ (H.C. Deb. 5th 
ser. vol. 453, col. 8.) 

3 Figures given by Mr. A. C. S. Adams, first secretary at the British Embassy in Bangkok 
until November 1948, in a talk to the Royal Central Asian Society on 12 January 1949: Royal 
Central Asian Journal, April 1949, vol. xxvi, part II, p. 220. 
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them politically suspect as well. They kept close touch with their mother 
country, and although immediately after the war most of them had 
expressed allegiance to the Kuomintang, their politics were likely to 
change if practical considerations suggested a change. In the circum- 
stances the Siamese government feared the Chinese minority as a potential 
fifth column in a country otherwise comparatively immune to communism. 
This fear was expressed in various repressive measures in the course of 
1948. A dispute between the government and the Chinese schools on 
the right of the latter to fly the Chinese flag produced on 13 May an 
official ban on the opening of new Chinese schools and a reduction of the 
number of existing schools from 490 to 148. On 31 May the Chinese 
Embassy lodged a formal protest after most Chinese schools had been 
closed for failing to comply with Siamese regulations, an action which 
affected 3,000 Chinese teachers and 200,000 children. Early in July a 
limited number of schools was allowed to reopen following negotiations 
between the Chinese Ambassador and the Siamese government. Although 
a breach of regulations was the pretext for launching this campaign against 
the schools, it was in substance a protest against the Chinese refusal to be 
assimilated. Before the Chinese revolution of 1911, Chinese immigrants 
to Siam had married Siamese wives and become absorbed into the popula- 
tion, but in the succeeding period they tended instead to form a state 
within a state, intermarrying, remitting money to China, educating their 
children in Chinese schools, and owing political allegiance to China. 

It was not only in the educational field that the Chinese were subjected 
to pressure by the Pibul government. In June 1948 sixty Chinese were 
deported, some for being communists or members of secret societies, but 
others for comparatively venial offences in the black market. In July the 
Chinese newspaper Shang Pao, which was edited by the leader in Siam of 
the Democratic League of China, ceased publication, having ‘met with 
difficulties’.!. During the summer arrests of Chinese for subversive activi- 
ties continued, so that on 17 August the Chinese government officially 
protested? against the arrest of Chinese nationals in Siam and demanded 
their immediate release. On 21 September this protest was rejected by the 
Siamese government,3 which announced at the same time that the Chinese 
immigration quota would be reduced from 10,000 to 5,000. On 19 Novem- 
ber 1948 Marshal Pibul stated that the quota would be reduced to 200 a 
year. To the world at large, preoccupied with the machinations of inter- 
national communism, these incidents and measures in Siam were chiefly 
of interest for their possible anti-communist motives and results, but it is 
at least probable that Marshal Pibul was doing little more than follow - 
a nationalist policy.* 


* North China Daily News, 21 July 1948. ? Ibid. 26 August 1948. 3 Ibid. 22 September 1948. 
+ Marshal Pibul introduced, for instance, laws reserving ‘certain trades for Siamese’. 
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The Malays in Siam were chiefly concentrated in the four southern 
provinces of Pattani, Yala, Naradhavas, and Setul, where they were an 
overwhelming majority.' They had for long been agitating for religious 
and cultural concessions, including the teaching of Malay in schools, and 
they submitted proposals to the government of Admiral Thamrong before 
its fall. In addition a separatist movement advocated the incorporation 
of this area in the Malayan Federation. 

During the war Marshal Pibul had discriminated against the Malays, 
and his re-emergence in November 1947 was therefore expected to be 
followed by an anti-Malay policy. In January 1948 four Muslim leaders 
were arrested on reports of separatist agitation.2, During February and 
March the government of Nai Khuang carried out various investigations 
into Malay grievances and promised concessions, including freedom of 
worship, but despite official assurances that the agitation was subsiding 
there were continued reports of disturbances and a steady flow of Malay 
fugitives across the border into Malaya. Finally, on 26 April, only a few 
weeks after Marshal Pibul openly assumed control, almost a thousand 
Malays rose in armed revolt and attacked a Siamese police station near 
the Kelantan border. Fighting continued for two days and resulted in 
some thirty-six casualties. This revolt, by revealing the strength of the 
separatist movement in these provinces, demonstrated conclusively to 
the Siamese government the folly of its earlier policy towards the Malays. 
In any case discriminatory treatment of the Malays was apt to be un- 
popular with the British, whose goodwill Marshal Pibul was anxious to 
cultivate. Early in May the government appointed a commission of five 
to investigate and redress legitimate grievances, and a few days later 
changes in the police force in the southern provinces were announced. 
The commission issued a report,t whose recommendations were accepted 
by the government. Administrative officers of integrity, well versed in 
Muslim customs, were to be appointed to the four provinces, and an 
Adviser on Islamic Affairs was to be appointed in the capital. Other 
concessions included the observance of Friday instead of Sunday as a 
public holiday; budgetary provision for the building and upkeep of 
mosques; the right to wear traditional Muslim dress and to observe Mus- 
lim laws in such family matters as weddings and inheritance; the teaching 
of Malay in primary schools; and permission to Malays to enlist in the 


! The 1947 census gave the total population of these four provinces as 493,765. The number of 
Malays may be estimated at about 400,000. The total Malay population in the whole of Siam 
cannot be accurately assessed. The Muslim League estimated it, perhaps exaggeratedly, at 
about two million (North China Daily News, 5 May 1948, and Straits Times, 4 December 1948). 
The total population of Siam was estimated at 17-3 million in the census of 1947. See Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948 (U.N. Document E/CN. 11/191, 15 June 1949). 

2 Straits Times, 28 January 1948. 3 Ibid. 29 April 1948. 

4 Ibid. 19 November and 4 December 1948. 
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armed forces and the police under the same conditions as Siamese. These 
concessions pacified the Malays and by the end of the year separatist 
agitation had subsided. 

Siam’s Malay policy, while primarily an internal problem, had external 
repercussions owing to its effect on Siamese relations with Malaya. The 
Malay population within the Federation of Malaya naturally sympathized 
with the aspirations of the Malays in Siam. On 7 March 1948 a mass 
meeting was held in Singapore to protest against the Siamese policy of 
‘false assimilation and repressive measures’ and a deputation was elected 
to put a case before Lord Listowel, the British Minister of State for Colo- 
nial Affairs, and to urge the British government to make representations 
to the Siamese government. The meeting also decided to send a protest 
to the United Nations. At the time of the disturbances the Malay press 
in the Federation sponsored the case of the Malays in Siam and there was 
talk among Malays of the desirability of attaching the four southern 
provinces of Siam to the Federation of Malaya. 

The attitude of the Malay population in the Federation was a source 
of embarrassment to the British government, whose otherwise cordial 
relations with Siam were clouded by Siamese suspicions of British designs 
on the southern provinces of Siam. The outcry in Malaya, however, 
gradually subsided after the announcement of the Siamese concessions. 
From the middle of 1948 Siamese co-operation was particularly needed 
by the British along the frontier of the provinces in question in order to 
combat the communist rising in the Federation,! and Siamese co-operation 
in fact led to improved relations between the Malays and the Siamese. 
When the British Commissioner General in South-East Asia, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, visited Bangkok in December 1948 he was reported to have 
dispelled remaining suspicions. 


3. Indo-China 


During 1947 and 1948 the French were faced in Indo-China with a 
triple problem—an insurrection which affected the three Annamite states 
(Annam, Tongking, and Cochin-China) ; the choice of the right nationalist 
group to which real concessions should be made; and the constitutional 
position of Viet Nam? within the French Union. In dealing with this 
problem the French encountered three main complications: their obliga- 


? See below, p. 433. 

* The expression Viet Nam came into prominence with increased nationalist opportunities 
during the second World War. It designated a state made up of the three Annamite states, 
usually called the three Ky. Viet Nam is used in this book to mean this projected Annamite 
state, and Vietnamese is used to denote the inhabitants of the Indo-Chinese peninsula who were 
racially of Annamite stock. Vietnamese is not here used in a political sense to denote followers of 
Mr. Ho Chi Minh, Bao Dai, or any other leader. 
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tions to the two states of Laos and Cambodia, whose inhabitants, so far 
from resenting French rule, regarded its continuance as a guarantee 
against Annamite aggression; sharp differences of opinion within France, 
all the more hampering because they persisted within the French coalition 
governments of these years as well as in the country at large; and the fact 
that the settlement in Indo-China, whatever its terms, would affect all 
French overseas territories, since it would be taken as a precedent for the 
re-definition of relations between subject territories and metropolitan 
France within the newly created French Union. Further, the French 
approached the problems of 1947 from the experiences of 1946, when they 
had tried without success a policy of negotiating with the communist 
nationalist leader, Mr. Ho Chi Minh, and—with equally little success— 
a policy of establishing a separate government in Cochin-China.! 

After conquering the country in the nineteenth century,? the French 
divided Indo-China into five component states: the four protectorates of 
Tongking, Annam, Laos, and Cambodia, and the colony of Cochin-China. 
The boundaries of these states were fixed by France and did not correspond 
with those which existed before the French conquest. The former Emperor 
of the Annamite empire of Viet Nam continued to rule in Annam and 
Tongking with the title of Emperor of Annam, subject, however, to French 
paramount rule, which in Tongking soon became in practice direct 
French rule. The Kingdom of Cambodia and the Kingdom of Luang- 
Prabang (which formed part of Laos) were preserved under French rule. 

The French administrative system remained virtually unimpaired until 
March 1945, but between that date and the beginning of the period sur- 
veyed in this volume two separate and rival contestants staked claims to 
political power. In March 1945 the Japanese set up an autonomous state 
of Viet Nam (comprising Tongking, Annam, and Cochin-China) under 


! These policies were in any case irreconcilable. In Cochin-China, which was a French colony 
and the richest part of Indo-China, some among the French had hoped to form a nucleus of 
pro-French feeling around the prosperous trading community and so to detach Cochin-China 
from its Annamite neighbours. A provisional government for Cochin-China was formed on the 
eve of negotiations at Fontainebleau in the summer of 1946 with Mr. Ho Chi Minh, who protested 
against this move. When, during the Fontainebleau conference, the French High Commissioner 
convened a conference at Dalat of persons from Cochin-China, Laos, and Cambodia, Mr. Ho 
Chi Minh broke off negotiations. 

2 French relations with Indo-China date back to the seventeenth century, when missionary and 
trading stations were first established, but the conquest of the country was not undertaken until 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. By the end of the century the whole of the territory 
since known as French Indo-China had come under French control. It contained peoples of 
diverse race and culture, who had not formerly been united under the same rule. The Annamites, 
a people of Chinese culture, who inhabited the plains and coastal areas of Tongking, Annam, and 
(from a comparatively recent date) Cochin-China, were numerically by far the most important - 
of these racial groups and they were also the most active and progressive. Of the remaining groups 
the Cambodians, a people of Indian culture, and the Thais were the most important. There 
were also various primitive tribes in the interior. Out of a total population of some twenty-five 
million in the whole of Indo-China, about twenty million were Annamites. 
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the Emperor of Annam, Bao Dai; after the Japanese surrender in August 
1945 the Viet Minh! overthrew this puppet empire and replaced it by the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam under the presidency of Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh. In March 1946 the French signed a convention? with Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh’s provisional government and recognized Viet Nam as an autono- 
mous state with its own army and finances within an Indo-Chinese 
federation which was to form part of the projected French Union. Subse- 
quent negotiations for a more detailed agreement revealed wide divergences 
between the French and the Vietnamese on a number of vital points, 
notably on defence, foreign relations, and the position of Cochin-China.3 
Discussions at Fontainebleau during the summer of 1946 between the 
French and a Vietnamese delegation led by Mr. Ho Chi Minh failed to 
produce agreement save on a temporary modus vivendi, one of whose terms 
provided for a truce from 30 October 1946.4 But before the end of the 
year clashes between French and Vietnamese were again reported. On 
the Vietnamese side the view prevailed that the French had resorted to 
negotiation merely as a device to gain time to strengthen their position 
and that, therefore, the Vietnamese should launch an immediate attack 
before French reinforcements could reach Indo-China. Early in December 
the Hanoi newspapers published a proclamation of the Viet Minh Front 
exhorting the people to hold themselves in readiness to rise against the 
French as soon as the signal was given, and at a meeting of the Viet Minh 
government at about the same date it was unanimously agreed that the 
era of concessions on the part of Viet Nam was ended.5 

On the evening of 19 December 1946 Viet Minh forces, later estimated 
at 30,000, launched an attack on Hanoi, brutally massacred a number of 
French civilians, including women and children, and carried off many more 
as hostages. They also burned the Pasteur Institute, which contained 
valuable archives, equipment, and serum, and which in the past had 
brought inestimable benefits to the Indo-Chinese people. The rising was 
openly prepared—walls were pierced with loop-holes, trenches dug, and 
trees felled for barricades—but the French in Hanoi took no preventive 
action for fear of provoking an attack. This rising was the signal for 


* Viet Minh is an abbreviation of Viet-Nam-Doc-Lap-Dong-Minh-Hoi or League for the 
Independence of Viet Nam. 

? Roger Lévy: L’Indochine et ses Traités 1946 (Paris, Hartmann, for the Centre d’Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére, 1947), pp. 46-48; Relazioni Internazionali, 24/31 December 1949, p. 836. 

3 The Vietnamese claimed Cochin-China as an integral part of Viet Nam, for which it was 
economically vital as a rice granary. The French, on the other hand, wanted to hold a plebiscite 
in the colony. In June 1946 the French set up a provisional government for Cochin-China: 
Lévy, op. cit. pp. 52-54. 

4 Thid. pp. 69-71. 5 Le Monde, 14 December 1946. 

© On the afternoon of the rising the Viet Minh Minister of the Interior sent the French Com- 
mander, General Morliére, a conciliatory letter indicating that the Viet Minh government hoped 
to reach an early agreement with France. But M. Moutet, Minister for Overseas Territories, 
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similar attacks throughout the north. Many French garrisons were 
surrounded but, except at Vinh, they managed to withstand attack until 
relief arrived. The garrison at Hué was under siege for forty-five days 
and communication between Haiphong and Hanoi was cut for over a 
month. On 23 December a state of martial law was proclaimed through- 
out northern Indo-China and a curfew was imposed in Saigon and Cholon. 
Fighting in Hanoi itself continued until the end of February 1947, for 
although the French soon controlled part of the city, resistance continued 
in the native quarter, where the presence of about 10,000 Chinese and 
500 Indian civilians hampered operations by the French. The Viet Minh 
government left Hanoi for an unspecified destination just before the attack, 
but in a broadcast message Mr. Ho Chi Minh proclaimed a state of 
emergency, disclaimed responsibility for the outbreak, and laid the blame 
on French ‘colonialists’.! 

The timing of the attack was unfortunate from the French point of 
view. M. Blum’s government was filling a gap pending the election in 
January of the first President of the Fourth Republic. There were, more- 
over, strong differences of opinion between the political parties. Those 
of the right supported the policy of the High Commissioner, Admiral 
d’Argenlieu,? and inclined to a solution by force instead of by negotiation, 
but the socialists feared that this would precipitate a colonial war, while 
the communists actively supported Mr. Ho Chi Minh in a vigorous press 
campaign and calumniated the French army and colonial administration. 
The news of the treacherous attack on Hanoi temporarily united in a 
common indignation all parties except the communists, whose deputies 
walked out of the Defence Committee of the National Assembly rather 
than associate themselves with a motion of sympathy for the victims of 
the attack. The government, however, agreed to the immediate despatch 
of troops from France and North Africa and then sent General Leclerc 
to review the military situation. The General’s report was designed to 
supplement a report by M. Marius Moutet, Minister for Overseas Terri- 
tories, who was about to visit Indo-China in order to review the political 
subsequently revealed that the French had not been deceived by this ruse, for their intelligence 
services had given warning of the attack three hours before it took place. This enabled the 
French Commander to recall to barracks the French troops, who would otherwise have been 
dispersed in cafés and cinemas: Journal Officiel, Débats, 19 March 1947, pp. 879-80. 

1 A spokesman of the Viet Minh delegation in Paris was reported to have said: ‘If we do not 
win freedom we will die fighting, but we will destroy everything in the struggle. Unless an 
agreement is reached we will take our case to the United Nations. We will make life impossible for 
the conquerors. Our army consists of volunteer partisans. There will be a permanent war, a 
battle every day, from generation to generation’: Christian Science Monitor, 24 December 1946. 

2 The Admiral had been appointed in August 1945 by General de Gaulle. The Admiral’s 
policy had been to concentrate on the establishment of a friendly provisional government in 
Cochin-China in the hope of driving a wedge between this state and the two other Annamite 


states. The Admiral pursued this policy regardless of negotiations in France between the French 
government and the Viet Minh. 
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situation. The National Assembly agreed to postpone a full debate on 
Indo-China until after the Minister’s return. 

M. Moutet first visited Laos and Cambodia, presumably to ascertain 
the measure of support to be expected there.' He paid only a brief visit 
to Hanoi, which was still partly in enemy hands, and this was taken to 
imply that the situation in the north was considered to be primarily a 
military one. This view was confirmed by his parting statement in Saigon 
on 4 January 1947, when he declared that a military decision must pre- 
cede peace negotiations;? it was also the view of General Leclerc and other 
French officials. M. Moutet and General Leclerc both returned to Paris 


1 The Nationalist movement in Indo-China was essentially Annamite, or Vietnamese. 
Cambodia and Laos, the two states with a predominantly Hindu culture, showed little desire to 
sever their ties with France. During the second World War both lost territory to Siam, but after 
the war these losses were, upon French insistance, restored. Both protectorates sent representa- 
tives to the Franco-Siamese discussions in Washington early in 1947 (see above, p. 361), when 
their title to the disputed provinces was acknowledged notwithstanding Siamese reluctance to 
relinquish territory long claimed on historic grounds. 

The French were also protectors against possible Vietnamese domination. The Vietnamese 
were an energetic and industrious people who were, at the time of the French conquest, gradually 
pushing the Cambodians out of the plains of Cochin-China, and seemed destined eventually to 
conquer the whole peninsula. By agreements of January 1946 with Cambodia and August 1946 
with Laos both states became autonomous within the Indo-Chinese Federation of the French 
Union (Lévy, op. cit. pp. 41-46 and 55-69 respectively). The French Chief Resident in each was 
replaced by a French Commissioner, who represented the French government and was chief 
- counsellor to the King. On 6 May 1947 the King of Cambodia granted a constitution under 
which he governed through a Council of Ministers, assisted by French advisers (Documentation 
Frangaise, no. 633, 9 July 1947). Legislative power rested with a National Assembly elected by 
universal adult suffrage. In Laos a constitution, promulgated by the King on 11 May 1947, 
reaffirmed the union of North and South Laos under the Luang Prabang dynasty, confirmed 
Laotian membership of the French Union, and provided for a legislative assembly similar to the 
Cambodian (ibid. no. 725, 17 September 1947). The position of two kingdoms as Associated 
States within the French Union was further defined in an exchange of letters between the King 
of Laos and the French President on 25 November 1947 and 14 January 1948 and between the 
King of Cambodia and the President on 27 November 1947 and 14 January 1948 (Documentation 
Frangaise, no. 1295, 14 March 1950; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 737). Cambodia and 
Laos were to be represented in the Assembly of the French Union and its Supreme Council and 
to participate in the defence and diplomatic services of the Union. Provision was also made for 
close co-operation in economic and cultural matters. President Auriol informed the Council 
of the active adhesion of Laos and Cambodia to the French Union on 24 December 1947. On 
17 December 1948 General Blaizot, the acting High Commissioner, presented the King of 
Cambodia with a further letter from the French President proclaiming the independence of 
Cambodia within the French Union and stating that this independence had no limits other than 
those imposed by membership of the French Union. On 21 December the King proclaimed the 
independence of Cambodia to his people. 

The peaceful evolution of Laos and Cambodia during 1947 and 1948 afforded a striking con- 
trast to the bitter struggle between France and Viet Nam. There were a few disturbances caused 
by the Issarak movement but these failed to gain popular support. Nationalism and the lures of 
independence were checked by a consciousness of weakness. ‘No one’, said the King of Cambodia, 
‘is more desirous of complete independence than I, but we must look facts in the face. We are too 
poor to support or defend ourselves. We are dependent upon some major power to give us tech- 
nicians and troops. If not France it would be some other great nation. We are a small power 
sandwiched between 20 million Annamese and 12 million Siamese.’ New York Times, 13 February 
1947. ? Le Monde, 5 and 6 January 1947. 
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on 12 January and made personal reports to M. Blum and to M. Ramadier, 
who succeeded M. Blum on 21 January. At the opening session of the 
Assembly M. Ramadier said that the French policy of conciliation had 
been met by aggression. France had not wanted war, but now the first 
duty was to restore order. Once this had been done, France would 
be prepared to negotiate with responsible Vietnamese representatives with 
the object of granting to Viet Nam independence within the French Union. 
France would not even oppose the Union of the three Ky, if this were the 
will of the population.! 

One reason for deciding to restore order before negotiating was the 
need to reassure the non-Annamite protectorates by a show of strength, 
those countries having intimated that their support was conditional upon 
the French adopting a firm attitude towards Viet Nam and evincing a 
clear determination to stay in Indo-China. A second reason was the wish 
to restore French military prestige, drastically impaired by war-time defeat 
and the subsequent failure to reoccupy Indo-China unaided.” As rein- 
forcements reached Indo-China} French military operations were gradu- 
ally extended and communications were reopened, but the countryside 
remained in the hands of the insurgents. The French were fighting an 
invisible enemy. The Viet Minh forces ambushed isolated convoys, 
sabotaged communications, and adopted a scorched-earth policy which 
devastated the countryside; but when faced with superior French forces 
they dispersed into the bush or mingled with the local population. The 
French accused them of having enlisted Japanese deserters as military 
instructors, and the Vietnamese retaliated by accusing the French of 
employing former members of the Wehrmacht in the Foreign Legion. 
Both accusations were well founded. 

Admiral d’Argenlieu was summoned home at the beginning of February 
1947. He had been severely criticized by the French left-wing press and 
by Vietnamese nationalists for high-handedness in Cochin-China, and his 
policy was considered largely to blame for the French failure to reach an 
understanding with the Viet Minh during 1946. On 5 March 1947 the 
Cabinet appointed in his place M. Emile Bollaert, a distinguished member 
of the Radical-Socialist Party. At a press conference the next day+ M. 
Ramadier explained that a civilian had been appointed High Commissioner 
because French policy had reached a turning-point and the Indo-Chinese 


1 For text of speech see L’Année Politique 1947 (Paris, Editions du Grand Siécle, 1948) 
Annexe 2, pp. 322-3. 

2 This was not only a right-wing view. M. Eugéne Thomas, a socialist deputy, who was sent 
to Indo-China by M. Ramadier in February, said on his return that the Vietnamese had believed 
France to be ruined by war and internal dissension. Therefore a show of strength was necessary 
both to dispel this view and to bring over the moderates to the French side: Le Populaire, 6/7 April 
1947. 

On 8 January all officers and men of the French regular army and air force were placed on 
call for service in Indo-China. + The Times, 7 March 1947. 
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problem had passed from the military to the constitutional sphere. In 
March the National Assembly debated! policy in Indo-China with much 
acrimony. Deputies complained of the effect on army morale of retaining 
M. Thorez as Minister of Defence when the Communist Party had given 
public support to the Viet Minh; the French communists were attacked 
for siding with the enemies of France; the communist or criminal records 
of Viet Minh leaders were emphasized. The communists, on the other 
hand, criticized the government’s previous policy in Indo-China, depicted 
the horrors of a colonial war, and called for immediate negotiations with 
Mr. Ho Chi Minh. Since the Communist Party refused either to support 
a vote of confidence in the government’s policy or to vote a further military 
credit of 3,000 million francs for operations in Indo-China, a deadlock was 
reached and M. Ramadier threatened to resign. It was only to avoid a 
change of government during the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
that the communists at last compromised to the extent of allowing the 
communist Ministers to support the government while the rank and file 
abstained from voting. 

In the course of the confused and turbulent proceedings M. Moutet and 
M. Ramadier gave some indication of the policy which the government 
intended to pursue. Eschewing both the right-wing refusal even to consider 
negotiating with Mr. Ho Chi Minh and the communist insistence that 
he alone represented the people of Indo-China, they favoured a middle 
course which would leave the new High Commissioner free to negotiate 
with whomsoever he considered appropriate after reviewing the situation. 
M. Ramadier said: 

‘I wonder at those people who, as far away as Paris, and ignorant of 
both men and circumstances, choose between them and decide who is 
responsible and who is innocent. The Minister for Overseas Territories 
and myself have refrained from mentioning any names and we shall not 
mention any, because a veil has been drawn over events in Viet Nam. It 
will soon be three months since we knew anything of the responsibility 
attaching to either side.’? 

On one point there was complete agreement. Not even the communists 
contemplated a withdrawal from Indo-China similar to the British with- 
drawal from Burma.? M. Pierre Cot was warmly applauded by commun- 


T On 11, 13, 14, and 18 March. 

2 ‘J’admire ceux qui, de Paris, ne connaissant ni les hommes ni les choses, font entre eux un 
choix et déterminent les responsabilités et les innocences. Nous nous sommes refusés, M. le 
ministre de la France d’outre-mer et moi, A prononcer aucun nom, et nous n’en prononcerons 
pas, parce qu’un voile a été tiré sur les événements du Viet Nam. Nous ignorons depuis trois mois 
bientét quelle a été le part de responsabilité des uns et des autres.’ Journal Officiel, Débats, 19 
March 1947, p. 905. 

3 Mr. Attlee told the House of Commons on 28 January 1947 that Burma would be free to 
decide whether or not to remain within the Commonwealth. H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 432, col. 
778. See below, p. 440. 
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ists when he said, ‘Personne d’entre nous—il faut l’affirmer—ne songe a 
une politique d’abandon ou de renoncement. La France a la-bas une 
tache a accomplir et sans vouloir employer de grands mots, une mission a 
remplir.’! This point was also stressed by M. Ramadier, who on winding 
up the debate said that the Assembly had agreed unanimously that the 
French should remain in Indo-China to continue their cultural mission.? 

The French had at this time no contact with Mr. Ho Chi Minh, though 
occasional broadcast messages during January and February 1947, 
allegedly signed by him, contained appeals to M. Moutet, General 
Leclerc, and M. Auriol to end the ‘fratricidal’ war.3 In some French 
circles Mr. Ho Chi Minh was believed to have lost influence to extremists 
such as Mr. Vo Nguyen Giap (who was generally held responsible for the 
Hanoi massacre) and to the Tong Bo, an allegedly all-powerful com- 
mittee.* Rumour even went so far as to suggest that Mr. Ho Chi Minh was 
no longer a free agent or was even dead, and these reports—whatever 
their foundation in fact—provided arguments for those in France who did 
not want to negotiate with the Viet Minh.’ But M. Bollaert, who arrived 
in Indo-China on 1 April 1947, had to choose a nationalist leader with 
whom to negotiate. The French left still favoured Mr. Ho Chi Minh and 
believed him to command overwhelming popular support. In May 
informal conversations took place near Hanoi between Professor Paul Mus® 
(representing M. Bollaert) and Viet Minh leaders, including Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh. The meeting was a failure.” Professor Mus was reported to have 
said afterwards that it was useless to hope for peace with Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh, although he subsequently denied using these exact words. From 
that date the French authorities never seriously attempted to negotiate 
with Mr. Ho Chi Minh, although they did not officially give up hope of 
doing so for some months to come. 

The alternative to an agreement with the Viet Minh was the establish- 
ment of a rival indigenous government which would attract popular 

t Fournal Officiel, Débats, 19 March 1947, p. 869. 

2 Ibid. p. 904. 

3 Mr. Ho Chi Minh had used the same oblique method for expressing his willingness to meet 
M. Moutet when the latter was in Indo-China, but no formal request for a meeting or for peace 
negotiations was received. . 


4 See speech by M. Moutet in the National Assembly on 18 March 1947: Journal Officiel, 
Débats, 19 March 1947, p. 879. 

5 M. Moutet told the National Assembly on 18 March: ‘Si Ho Chi Minh a actuellement de 
linfluence—ce dont je doute—s’il est vraiment le chef d’un gouvernement, qu’il parle en chef de 
gouvernement. Or, un chef de gouvernement ne parle pas par la voie des ondes; il s’adresse 4 un 
autre gouvernement par l’intermédiaire des representants de celui-ci, et nous en avons en Indo- 
Chine.’ Journal Officiel, Débats, 19 March 1947, p. 880. 

6 Professor Mus was director of I’Ecole d’outre-mer and author of a number of works on 
Indo-China. He was known to sympathize with Vietnamese nationalist aspirations. 

7 According to the Viet Nam Radio the French conditions included the handing over of Viet 
Minh arms and the free movement of French troops throughout the country. Le Monde and 
Daily Telegraph, 28 May 1947, and The Times, 3 June 1947. 
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support. First an attempt was made to increase the prestige of the provi- 
sional government of Cochin-China. This was not easy. From its begin- 
ning in June 1946 it had repeatedly been attacked. Its first President had 
committed suicide at the end of 1946, reputedly broken-hearted by the 
dubious role he had been called upon to play, and his successor, Mr. Le 
Van Hoach, was little more than a French puppet. In February 1947 
Admiral d’Argenlieu had caused a further outcry by proclaiming Cochin- 
China a free state associated with France within the French Union." The 
Vietnamese nationalists saw in this yet another attempt to divide the three 
Ky, and the left-wing parties in France denounced it as unconstitutional, 
on the grounds that the status of French territories overseas could not be 
changed without the consent of the French Parliament. Although M. 
Bollaert handed over the palace of the French High Commissioner to the 
President of Cochin-China in an attempt to enhance his prestige, and 
although a National Front of parties hostile to the Viet Minh was formed 
in Cochin-China in May, it was apparent that Mr. Le Van Hoach and his 
colleagues had no chance of succeeding in the role of rivals to Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh. There remained the ex-Emperor Bao Dai. 

There could scarcely have been a greater contrast than between these 
two men: Mr. Ho Chi Minh, the seasoned revolutionary, who was also a 
scholar, and whose way of life was of a confucian frugality; and the 
ex-Emperor, whose sporting activities and luxurious tastes had earned 
him, at any rate in communist propaganda, such epithets as play-boy and 
Emperor of Night-clubs. But despite this contrast of temperament and 
background Bao Dai had given proof of nationalist sentiments which had 
won him some popularity. He had abdicated gracefully at the time of the 
Japanese surrender, boasting that he was happy to become a free citizen 
in an independent country. At the same time he had appealed to General 
de Gaulle to recognize the independence of Viet Nam and to make no 
attempt to re-establish French sovereignty. Either in recognition of these 
services, or in order to win over his supporters, he had been given the 
honorific title of Supreme Councillor to the Viet Nam Republic, but he 
had retired to Hongkong shortly afterwards and played no part in Indo- 
Chinese politics during 1946. Early in 1947, however, there were rumours 
that the French were in touch with him, and a Cochin-Chinese newspaper 
was reported to have mooted his return as President of a democratic 
republic.? It was also frequently rumoured that he might act as mediator 
between France and the Viet Minh. At the end of March 1947 it was 
reported that ‘exploratory’ talks between French officials and the ex- 
Emperor were taking place at Hongkong.? In July 1947 Bao Dai so far 


* New York Herald-Tribune, 5 February 1947; Le Monde, 8 February 1947. 
2 New York Herald-Tribune, 22 February 1947. 
3 The Times, 12 April 1947. 
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overcame his cautiousness as to declare that he was ‘not hostile to France 
and would be prepared in certain circumstances to return to Indo-China’. 

Meanwhile the military situation showed a temporary improvement and 
certain security measures were relaxed. On 21 April 1947 the much- 
criticized political and military censorship which had been imposed in 
January was abolished, and two days later martial law was lifted in 
Hanoi and Haiphong. In April the Minister for War, the Minister of 
Marine, and the Chief of the General Staff all visited Indo-China on tours 
of inspection. The Minister for War stated on his return that not a single 
French garrison remained under siege, that all the large towns had been 
cleared of rebels, that the roads were once more under French control, and 
that the military objectives had been obtained. But he added that the 
countryside remained in the hands of the Viet Minh and effective pacifica- 
tion of the whole country would require an army of at least 500,000 men.? 
It was therefore imperative that a political settlement should be reached.3 
Indeed, according to foreign observers, the Viet Minh showed no sign of 
being pacified; sabotage and attacks on road convoys continued; and on 
19 June an attack was launched on Saigon to mark the sixth month of 
hostilities. 

On 14 June 1947 M. Bollaert flew to Paris to report, and on 2 July the 
Foreign Affairs and the French Overseas Committees of the Council of 
the Republic heard, in joint session, his views and those of M. Moutet. 
The latter declared that it was not possible to negotiate with the Viet Minh 
at that time. Although this view had the support of M. Bollaert and of 
military and official circles in Indo-China, it was still unacceptable to 
the parties of the left in France. M. Moutet’s policy was bitterly attacked 
at a meeting of the National Council of the Socialist Party in July, and in 
August M. Blum pointed to the danger of making Cochin-China ‘a French 
Ulster’ and repeated that Mr. Ho Chi Minh was the only genuine represen- 
tative of the Vietnamese people. The communist campaign against ‘la 
sale guerre’ continued unabated. The Viet Minh leaders became for their 
part increasingly conscious of the possibility that the French might 
negotiate with other leaders. During July Mr. Ho Chi Minh broadcast a 
conciliatory speech in which he said that Viet Nam would welcome French 
economic aid, and he was reported to have reshuffled his government, 
removing extremists and reappointing the absent Bao Dai as Supreme 
Councillor. 

M. Bollaert returned to Indo-China on 15 July 1947. He was to makea 
statement on 15 August defining French policy, but the arrangements were 


t Le Monde, 5 July 1947. 

2 The strength of the French expeditionary force at this time was 115,000. 
3 Le Populaire, 8 May 1947, and Combat, 14 May 1947. 

4 Le Populaire, 6 August 1947. 
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cancelled at the last moment and he returned to Paris. General Valluy, 
the Commander-in-Chief of French forces in the Far East, was also 
summoned to report on the military situation. The substance of M. 
Bollaert’s projected speech was discussed. The government's position was, 
as usual, delicate,! but on 27 August the broad outline of the speech was 
approved by the Council of Ministers and it was duly delivered at Hadong 
on 10 September.? M. Bollaert said that France was prepared to grant to 
Viet Nam freedom within the French Union, and control over internal 
affairs including the question of Cochin-China, whose future should be 
decided by a popular referendum. But France would not tolerate the 
suppression of pro-French elements or racial minorities. No reprisals would 
be taken against honourable opponents and all prisoners would be released 
on a reciprocal basis. M. Bollaert then defined the theory of the French 
Union, explaining that Vietnamese, as members of the French Union, 
would be individually eligible to hold any position in the armed forces or 
diplomatic service of the Union, but that there could be no question of 
Viet Nam having its own army or diplomatic service, since it was a 
fundamental principle of the French Union that a united front should be 
presented to the world. Viet Nam would be called upon to provide mili- 
tary bases for the defence of the Union and would be responsible for its 
internal security in time of peace. France would provide technicians and 
advisers where needed, and French economic and cultural interests would 
be safeguarded. If differences occurred between the component states of 
the Indo-Chinese federation the High Commissioner would act as arbiter. 
In conclusion M. Bollaert said that these proposals constituted an indi- 
visible whole which must be accepted or rejected in its entirety. 

This speech was the most authoritative and precise statement of French 
policy since the agreement of March 1946.3 As such it served a useful 
purpose, but the general reaction was one of disappointment. The speech 
not only added nothing to the 1946 agreement, but it also denied the Viet- 
namese demands for a separate army and a separate diplomatic service, 
whereas the 1946 agreement (considered by the French to have been 
annulled by the aggression of the Viet Minh) had recognized the right to 
Viet Nam to its own army and had left open to discussion the question of 
Viet Nam’s diplomatic relations. On the vital question of the choice of 
Vietnamese representatives to negotiate with France M. Bollaert spoke 
only in general terms, but he hinted that the Viet Minh leaders were so 


* The annual Socialist Congress took place at Lyon between 14 and 17 August and M. 
Ramadier and M. Moutet flew to and fro between the Congress and the Paris meetings to hear 
M. Bollaert. On the last day of the Congress a motion was passed making support of M. Rama- 
dier’s government dependent on fundamental changes of policy, including a more liberal colonial 
policy, immediate peace with Indo-China, and the reduction of military credits. 

? Documentation Frangaise, Hors Série, no. 117, 13 September 1947; Documents (R.I.L.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 731. 3 See above, p. 372. 
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discredited in French eyes that the Vietnamese would be unwise to choose 
them as their spokesmen. This was a disappointment to the supporters 
of Bao Dai, who had hoped for a definite French pronouncement in his 
favour. 

The French proposals were denounced by the Viet Minh, which, while 
expressing willingness to form part of the French Union, yet maintained 
its insistence on separate armed forces and a separate diplomatic service. 
The reaction of other Vietnamese nationalist groups was also unfavourable. 
On 4 September 1947 Bao Dai summoned a conference of political leaders 
in Hongkong to discuss means of restoring peace. A number of persons 
opposed to the Viet Minh attended. These delegates, who called them- 
selves the Viet Nam Nationalist Front, decided that M. Bollaert’s proposals 
should be rejected but that Bao Dai should be authorized to continue 
negotiations with the French government. At the same time they appealed 
to the Security Council, President Truman, Mr. Attlee, and Indian and 
Chinese leaders to use their influence to bring about the ‘real independence’ 
of Viet Nam within the French Union. On 18 September Bao Dai addressed 
a statement to the people of Indo-China.! He said that he had abdicated 
voluntarily when this had been the will of the people but that the men by 
whom he had been replaced had led the country into disaster. Since his 
people had turned to him in their distress he was ready to negotiate with 
France on their behalf in order to obtain the independence and unity of 
Viet Nam, for which they had fought so valiantly. For the first time 
he publicly opposed the Viet Minh, whose régime he likened to a dicta- 
torship. 

During the autumn of 1947 the French continued their attempt to 
build up an opposition to the Viet Minh from the diverse elements opposed 
to it, such as Cochin-Chinese officials, who feared they would lose office if 
Viet Nam absorbed Cochin-China, and a certain number of wealthy 
Cochin-Chinese merchants and rice cultivators, who were averse to a 
communist régime and also stood to lose by the union of the three Ky. In 
addition two religious sects, the Caodaistes and the Hoa Hao, and certain 
pro-Chinese parties were inclining towards the French. All these diverse 
elements might be prepared to support Bao Dai, but his ultimate success 
depended on his ability to win the support of the masses. 

The government of Mr. Le Van Hoach, which had long been criticized 
as reactionary and unrepresentative, resigned in September 1947 and on 
1 October a less illiberal government was formed in Cochin-China under 
General Nguyen Van Xuan. Some newspapers suspended the previous 
April for supporting the Viet Minh were allowed to reappear and 
General Xuan appointed a commission to investigate and improve the 
conditions under which Viet Minh prisoners were detained. Even so the 

t Le Populaire, 19 September 1947. 
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"government was still regarded as a tool of the French. General Xuan was 
a French citizen and a regular officer in the French army; he had fought 
for France in both world wars; he had a French wife and had lived so long 
in France that he was accused of having forgotten his own language. It 
was increasingly apparent, therefore, that an effective counterforce to the 
Viet Minh could not be formed without the support of Bao Dai, and 
during the succeeding eighteen months protracted negotiations took place 
concerning the terms upon which Bao Dai would be prepared to return to 
Indo-China. Bao Dai proved a hard bargainer, for he recognized that if 
he were to win popular support he must gain from the French terms at 
least as favourable as those offered to Mr. Ho Chi Minh in 1946. Through- 
out the autumn of 1947 there was a constant flow of visitors to the ex- 
Emperor in Hongkong: French officials, Gochin-Chinese delegations, and 
even, it was rumoured, representatives of the Viet Minh. That the Viet 
Minh had not yet lost hope of winning Bao Dai to its side was appa- 
rent from its propaganda, which depicted him as misguided rather than 
criminal and denounced French negotiations with him as a perfidious 
manceuvre of French imperialism. 

On 6 December 1947 M. Bollaert and Bao Dai met on board a French 
cruiser in Along Bay. Immediately after the meeting M. Bollaert left for 
Paris, where he had an interview on 12 December with M. Auriol and 
M. Schuman, the Prime Minister. The Council of Ministers discussed 
Indo-China on 23 December. M. Bollaert was reported to be fairly opti- 
mistic, an attitude doubtless based partly on the improved military situation, 
for with the coming of the dry season in the autumn, military and air 
operations had been resumed on a large scale and with considerable 
success. It was decided to invest M. Bollaert with full powers to negotiate 
with any political group except the Viet Minh. Thus the policy of by- 
passing the Viet Minh and negotiating with other Vietnamese groups, a 
policy pursued in practice for some time, was at last officially adopted. 
The next step was to come to terms with Bao Dai. 

After the meeting in Along Bay Bao Dai returned to Hongkong and then 
left for Europe, where he was to have discussions with M. Bollaert. The 
two met at Geneva on 7 January 1948, but the next day the negotiations 
were temporarily suspended to enable M. Bollaert to consult his govern- 
ment.’ On his return to Geneva M. Bollaert made proposals covering the 
following points :? the independence and territorial integrity of Viet Nam 


* Bao Dai was said to be asking more than M. Bollaert was authorized to concede. Bao 
Dai probably hoped for the equivalent of dominion status. He had advocated this solution 
in statements to the press during a brief visit to London in December and also at Geneva, but 
this demand was reported to have been refused by the French government on 10 January: 
New York Herald-Tribune, 11 January 1948. 

? These proposals were not officially made public. Their substance was disclosed by one of 
Bao Dai’s advisers. 
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within the French Union, defence, diplomatic representation, and the 
establishment of democratic government. As in all previous negotiations 
the second and third subjects provided the stumbling-blocks. The French 
government, abandoning the intransigent stand adopted at Hadong, was 
prepared to allow Viet Nam its own infantry and separate diplomatic 
representation at the consular level, but other military formations were to 
be embodied in those of the French Union. The talks ended inconclusively 
on 13 January 1948. M. Bollaert issued a guarded communiqué describ- 
ing the friendly atmosphere of the negotiations but giving no intimation of 
what was happening. Before leaving for Indo-China he announced that 
he hoped to meet Bao Dai at Along Bay again in the middle of February, 
but Bao Dai dallied at Cannes, where senior officials of the Quai d’Orsay 
were reported towards the end of January to be conducting independent 
negotiations with him. He returned to Hongkong in March and became 
once more the centre of intrigues and secret negotiations. The Viet Minh 
tried to check these moves by terrorist methods. Attempts were made to 
assassinate M. Bollaert in March, and in April the clandestine Viet Minh 
Radio threatened Bao Dai with assassination if he collaborated with the 
French. This was the first time that the Viet Minh had openly attacked 
Bao Dai. 

But Bao Dai had not yet committed himself. Indeed, every statement 
made by him at this period emphasized that he would not return to Indo- 
China as a French puppet but only on the invitation of a democratic 
government representing the whole of Viet Nam. The next French move 
was therefore to replace the much criticized Cochin-Chinese provisional 
government by something more acceptable to Vietnamese nationalists. 
After consultations between General Xuan and members of the adminis- 
trative committees sponsored by the French in Tongking and Annam it 
was agreed to form a provisional central government for the whole of Viet 
Nam. On 20 May 1948 an assembly of forty representatives of diverse 
sections of the population of the three Ky chose General Xuan as President 
of the new central government. The President received power to choose a 
council of Ministers, of whom seven should represent the north, six the 
centre, and nine the south. In addition there was to be a consultative 
council comprising leading personalities. This provisional constitution for 
the three Annamite states was recognized by the French by an exchange 
of letters between the High Commissioner and the new President on 
23 May 1948,! and the functions of the new government were defined two 
days later in a French decree. These functions were: to negotiate with 
France, to restore order, and to arrange for the election of a constituent 
assembly to draft a constitution for Viet Nam. In a statement of policy? 
General Xuan envisaged co-operation with genuine nationalists, including 

® Combat, 23 May 1948; Le Monde, 25 May 1948. 2 Thid. 
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even those who had fought for Mr. Ho Chi Minh, but emphasized that no 
compromise could be made with the communist Viet Minh. 

General Xuan owed his election to a letter in his support from Bao Dai, 
but Bao Dai refused to take part in the government himself. General Xuan 
had great difficulty in forming a government; fourteen out of twenty-one 
persons invited by him to join his Council of Ministers refused to do so, 
and he was obliged to fall back on former members of the Cochin-Chinese 
provisional government. 

The postponed meeting between M. Bollaert and Bao Dai took place 
on 5 June 1948 on board a French cruiser in Along Bay. General Xuan was 
also present, and Bao Dai and the General signed an agreement" with 
M. Bollaert under which France recognized Viet Nam as an independent 
state within the French Union. Discussion of financial, economic, cultural, 
military, and diplomatic questions was deferred. The failure to discuss 
the last two questions deprived the agreement of most of its value, which 
was yet further diminished by a deprecatory statement on 8 June by 
M. Coste-Floret, the Minister for Overseas Territories.2, Speaking in the 
National Assembly, the Minister said that France still insisted that the 
defence and diplomatic services of the French Union should be centralized 
and that the government of Viet Nam would therefore only control police 
forces; that General Xuan’s government would be judged by results and 
that the agreement did not imply automatic recognition of the unity of 
the three Ky; that France had not yet taken a decision on this point, 
although union would not be opposed if it were proved to be the will of 
the population and were approved by the French Parliament. He em- 
phasized that no change could take place without this consent. This 
speech had an unfortunate effect on the prestige of General Xuan’s 
government and made moderate nationalists, who had been ready to 
support it in preference to the communist Viet Minh, suspicious of French 
intentions. Suspicion deepened when time passed without ratification 
of the agreement by the French Parliament. General Xuan also faced 
opposition from the French community in Indo-China and from the small 
but influential Cochin-Chinese separatist group, both of which questioned 
the legality of the new provisional government and resisted all attempts 
to effect an economic amalgamation of the three Ky. In France, too, the 
agreement was much criticized on all sides. M. Bollaert left for Paris in 
the middle of June 1948, having intimated that he would not return to 
Indo-China until the agreement of 5 June had been approved by Parlia- 
ment. But despite repeated appeals from General Kuan’s government 
nothing was done until the middle of August and then only a compromise 


* Documentation Frangaise, no. 1,295, 14 March 1950, p. 3; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, 
p- 736. 2 M. Coste-Floret was appointed on 24 November 1947. 
3 Fournal Officiel, Débats, 9 June 1948, pp. 3289-90. 
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solution was reached. On 19 August 1948 M. Marie, who had succeeded 
M. Schuman as Prime Minister on 21 July, proposed that the debate on 
Indo-China be postponed.! He expressed approval of the High Com- 
missioner’s policy in Indo-China and of the Along Bay agreement; he 
added that the régime in Cochin-China ‘did not correspond to present 
requirements’, thus endorsing at the highest level the abandonment of the 
policy of separating Cochin-China from Annam and Tongking. The 
motion for postponement was carried by 347 to 183 and was taken faute de 
mieux as an indirect ratification of the Along Bay agreement.” 

M. Bollaert returned to Indo-China on 26 August 1948 after holding 
an inconclusive meeting with Bao Dai at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. His 
term as High Commissioner, which had been renewed for six months in 
March 1948, came to an end on 30 September and he left Indo-China a 
few days later after refusing a further extension. His policy had been to 
build up an effective opposition to the Viet Minh, but his experiment 
seemed to have failed partly because successive French governments, torn 
by internal dissension, had failed to implement his promises and partly 
because the leading personalities in General Xuan’s government were not 
of a calibre to command support. 

On 20 October 1948 M. Léon Pignon was appointed High Com- 
missioner. M. Pignon was a colonial civil servant with an intimate know- 
ledge of the problems of Indo-China, having served there during most of 
his career and having held the post of Commissioner for Cambodia from 
1946 until the beginning of 1948. The appointment of an administrator 
rather than a politician was welcomed in Indo-China as a sign that 
bargaining and political manceuvring were to end and that France was 
ready to face the issues and to take practical steps to solve them. In 
France the need for substantial concessions to Bao Dai was being under- 
lined by the advances of the communists in China. The new High 
Commissioner flew to Indo-China on 18 November. A few weeks 
later he returned to France for negotiations with Bao Dai, which led 
in March 1949 to an agreement embodying important concessions by 
_ the French. 

Although in the political field the French virtually ignored the Viet 
Minh, in the military field this was not possible. Throughout 1947 and 
1948 the Viet Minh resisted stubbornly and with considerable success. 
Once the French had regained control of key-points and reopened 
communications their main aims were to bring the Viet Minh forces to 
battle and to prevent the smuggling of arms across the Kwangsi border. 


1 Documentation Frangaise, no. 1060, 16 October 1948, p. 10. 

2 The reason for this manceuvre was that the Socialist Party Congress in July had advocated 
negotiations with Mr. Ho Chi Minh. The socialists might therefore feel unable to support a 
policy involving negotiations with Bao Dai and this opposition would have brought down the 
government. 
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In their first objective they were rarely successful, as the Viet Minh 
concentrated on guerrilla activities. The smuggling of arms was also 
difficult to suppress, although it was reduced for a time by border patrols. 
During the summer of 1948 there were some deserters to the French side, 
but later in the year Caodaiste troops on the French side were said to be 
wavering, owing to the French failure to come to terms with Bao Dai. 
There were also instances of Vietnamese forces deserting in the face of 
the enemy. Against Viet Minh forces, estimated at 100,000 men, the 
French High Command disposed of approximately 120,000, of whom 
only 45,500 officers and men were French. Of the rest about half were 
Vietnamese and half belonged to units of the French Union or to the 
Foreign Legion. There was an acute shortage of munitions, motor trans- 
port, and other vital requirements, and the inadequate military supplies 
which did reach Indo-China had in many cases been sabotaged by 
French communists. 

During 1947-8 the French received little assistance or interference from 
other countries. Asian neighbours were, indeed, vociferous in support of 
the Vietnamese struggle to throw off the western yoke. In January 1947 
U Aung San said in India that Asia should give Vietnamese nationalists 
all possible assistance, since the liberation of one Asian country was a step 
towards the liberation of all. The Siamese government was also sym- 
pathetic and provided facilities in Bangkok for the dissemination of 
nationalist propaganda and for training until the latter part of 1948." 
The Viet Minh was able to buy arms in Siam. In India Pandit Nehru 
issued a statement? to the effect that the fighting in Indo-China would 
adversely affect Franco-Indian relations, since Indian public opinion 
supported the Vietnamese cause. He warned France that if the fighting 
continued it would have a serious effect on French prestige in Asia.3 Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose (brother of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose) appealed for 
an Indian volunteer force to fight at the side of the Vietnamese* and 
desultory attempts were made to raise similar forces in Burma, Malaya, 
and Ceylon.’ Mr. Jinnah sent a message of sympathy to the Viet Minh 
government, Calcutta students went on strike, and Indian harbours and 
airfields were denied to French aircraft and to shipping carrying rein- 
forcements to Indo-China. But in spite of all this, little practical help was 
provided. 

Such contacts as may have existed between the Chinese communists 


? See above, p. 366. 2 Combat, 8 January 1947. 

3 But Viet Nam was both geographically and culturally within the Chinese rather than 
the Indian sphere of influence. India was more remote from the Indo-Chinese conflict than from 
the Indonesian. 


* Combat, 8 January 1947. 
5 But the number of volunteers was insignificant. According to a Viet Nam News Bulletin in 
January 1948 the Malay brigade counted thirty-six members. 
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and the Viet Minh were not disclosed. The Kuomintang government was 
somewhat guarded in its references to the Viet Minh and limited its 
relations in the main to the protection of the lives and property of Chinese 
nationals. 

There was no evidence of Russian support for the Viet Minh during 
these two years. Vietnamese delegates to the Asian Relations Conference 
at New Delhi in March 1947 denied that the Viet Minh had received any 
help from Russia, and in the same month M. Ramadier told the National 
Assembly that the French government had no cause for complaint over 
the Russian attitude, which compared favourably with that of some other 
allies. 

American policy was sympathetic towards nationalist aspirations on 
ideological grounds, but supported the colonial Powers on practical 
grounds. The U.S.A., like Great Britain, had supplied the French army 
with equipment, but had also urged the French to end the war. American 
public opinion, after first showing considerable sympathy for the Viet 
Minh cause, began to have misgivings as its communist affiliations became 
apparent. The Vietnamese nationalists, originally enthusiastically pro- 
American, seemed to have lost hope of American support by August 1948, 
when a campaign against American support of French colonial imperialism 
was methodically conducted in Saigon by means of special pamphlets and 
in the press. 

The British took the view that the dispute in Indo-China was the 
domestic concern of an ally, but at the same time Great Britain privately 
urged France to make concessions.! Indirectly British imperial policy 
influenced the position in Indo-China, since the terms negotiated between 
Great Britain on the one hand and India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
on the other provided precedents for other subject peoples. The pre- 
cipitancy of the British withdrawal in Asia was therefore criticized in 
French colonial circles, on the grounds that it undermined the position of 
other colonial Powers. i 

The Dutch commented on the fact that, whereas the Netherlands were 
forced to submit to United Nations intervention in Indonesia, the French 
claim that their struggle with the Viet Minh was a domestic concern was 
never seriously challenged. Although the two disputes had certain common 
features, other Powers were not prepared to intervene actively on behalf of 


! Mr. Bevin, referring to Indo-China in the House of Commons on 24 May 1959, said: ‘I do 
not deny the fact that His Majesty’s Government have tried in a friendly way to get everyone, 
Dutch, French and others, to recognize the emergence of this nationalism coupled with economic 
development, and the reason we adopted that as our policy throughout that territory was with a 
view to getting people interested in government and taking the responsibility of government.’ In 
a later reference to Indo-China in the same speech Mr. Bevin said: ‘We went very carefully into 
the question of the recognition of Bao Dai. I think it was right to do it, but we were anxious that 
rather more independence should have been given to the Bao Dai Government than has, in fact, 
been given.’ H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 435, coll. 2088 and 2089. 
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Viet Minh partly because Indonesia was incomparably richer in raw 
materials than Indo-China and its recovery therefore a matter of more 
general concern, and partly also because the French veto in the Security 
Council set a limit to unwelcome interference. The Indo-Chinese and 
Indonesian struggles were also differentiated, at least in western eyes, by 
the fact that the nationalist leaders in Indo-China were communist, while 
in Indonesia they were not. Moreover, whereas the French were clearly 
the victims of a direct and unprovoked attack at Hanoi in December 1946, 
in Indonesia the comparable overt act—the Dutch Police Act—was taken 
by the Dutch, who were thereby forced by continuing Indonesian pro- 
vocation into the invidious role of disturbers of the peace. 


4. Indonesia 


With 1946 ended what might be described as the British phase in 
Indonesia.! The Linggadjati Agreement between the Netherlands govern- 
ment and the Republic of Indonesia, negotiated under the auspices of 
Lord Killearn, British Special Commissioner for South-East Asia, was 
initialed on 15 November 1946? and on 30 November 1946 the last 
British troops left Batavia. With the departure of the British force (which 
had been abused and praised at different times by both sides) and the 
initialing of an agreement between the Dutch and Indonesian antagonists 
the worst troubles seemed over and Dutch and Indonesians would, it was 
hoped, bury the hatchet and collaborate in the urgent tasks of reconstruc- 
tion. But this was not to be, for the Linggadjati Agreement had been 
framed in very general terms and it at once became evident that the two 
parties interpreted these terms differently. 

By the Linggadjati Agreement the Dutch government recognized de 
facto the authority of the Indonesian Republic in Java, Madura, and 
Sumatra, and agreed to withdraw Dutch forces from these territories. It 
was further agreed: to establish by 1 January 1949 a United States of 
Indonesia (comprising the Republic of Indonesia, Borneo, and the Great 
East)3 and a Netherlands-Indonesian Union; to convene a constituent 
assembly to draft a constitution for the United States of Indonesia; to 
establish special organs for the joint interests of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union, particularly for the conduct of foreign relations and for military, 


? The term Indonesia was a geographical one used to designate the territories formerly known 
as the Netherlands, or Dutch, East Indies. Western New Guinea, however, which was included 
in the latter expression, was not always included in the former. Discussion of the future status of 
western New Guinea did not arise until after the period surveyed in this volume. Its inhabitants 
were principally of Negrito, Papuan, or Melanesian, but not Indonesian, race. 

2 Relazioni Internazionali, 25 January 1947, p. 68. 

3 The Great East comprised the islands lying between Borneo, Java, and New Guinea. Its 
name was later changed to East Indonesia. 
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economic, and cultural affairs; that the Republican government recognize 
the claims of non-Indonesians holding goods or property in Republican 
territory; that armed forces be simultaneously reduced; that the Nether- 
lands sponsor the admission of the United States of Indonesia to the 
United Nations after the formation of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union; 
and that disputes be referred to the arbitration of a third party acceptable 
to both signatories or the President of the International Court of Justice. 

Both Dr. van Mook and Mr. Sutan Sjahrir,! the leading negotiators on 
either side, had displayed a genuine desire to reach agreement, but each 
met fierce opposition on his own side and neither could be sure of support 
from his own government. Neither Dr. van Mook personally nor the 
Dutch Commission-General? had authority to bind the Dutch government, 
and after the initialing of the Linggadjati Agreement the issues were 
reopened in the Netherlands, where the terms of the Agreement were 
vigorously attacked. Opposition was led by Professor Gerbrandy,? a 
former Prime Minister and leader of the right-wing calvinist Anti- 
Revolutionary Party, in company with the Committee of Action (a right- 
wing offshoot of the Catholic Party) and the Freedom Party: all these 
critics preferred to impose order, by force if necessary, and to refuse to 
compromise with leaders whom they regarded as ‘collaborators’.+ Their 
views received wide support throughout Holland. On 10 December 1946 
the Minister for Overseas Territories, Dr. Jonkman, explained the terms 
of the Agreement to the Second Chamber of the States-General and 
presented an ‘explanatory memorandum’ prepared by the Commission- 
General and dated 26 November.’ The government was so severely 
criticized in the ensuing four days of debate that it took fright and sug- 
gested*that Dr. Jonkman’s statement, incorporating the Commission- 
General’s memorandum, should be regarded as an integral part of the 
Agreement. This expedient won the government a majority of 65 votes 
to 30. 

The Commission-General, which had left for home after initialing the 
Linggadjati draft, returned to Batavia on 6 January 1947 to sign the 
Agreement subject to these new conditions. The Commissioners found a 


1 Prime Minister of the Republic from November 1945. President Sukarno was persona non 
grata with the Dutch, because he had worked with the Japanese, whereas Mr. Sjahrir had lived 
in blameless retirement on his pine-apple farm. 

2 A Commission-General comprising Mr. Schermerhorn, a former Labour Prime Minister, 
Mr. van Poll of the Catholic Party, and Mr. de Boer, a prominent business man, had been sent 
from the Netherlands at the end of 1946 to negotiate with the Republic. Dr. van Mook was a 
fourth member of the Commission: H. J. van Mook: The Stakes of Democracy in South East Asia 
(London, Allen & Unwin, 1950), p. 221. 

3 For Professor Gerbrandy’s views see P. S. Gerbrandy: Indonesia (London, Hutchinson, 1950). 

4 This word never had in South-East Asia the overtones of opprobrium which it acquired in 
Europe, where collaborators were betraying an indigenous and not an alien government. 

5 New York Times, 11 December 1946. 
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changed situation in Indonesia, where the concessions made by the 
Indonesian leaders were as unwelcome to Indonesian extremists as the 
proposed Dutch concessions were to the right-wing opposition in Holland. 
Dutch hesitation had strengthened Indonesian opposition to a compromise, 
and when the Dutch suggested that the signing of the Agreement should 
be preceded by Republican acceptance of the Jonkman interpretation and 
by a Republican order for a cease-fire, the Republicans refused. They 
were only prepared to compromise to the extent of accepting as binding 
the minutes of the discussions at Linggadjati and the official corre- 
spondence between the two delegations.! On 5 February 1947 the Republi- 
can delegates left Batavia, but on 15 February the required cease-fire order 
was issued and on 2 March the Dutch reopened negotiations with a letter 
from Mr. Schermerhorn? to the Republican government asking for the 
Republican interpretation of the Linggadjati terms. Replying on 15 
March? Mr. Sjahrir said that the Republicans considered no interpretation 
to be necessary but recognized the right of the Dutch to make such an 
interpretation; he proposed a compromise whereby the government of 
the Netherlands should sign on the understanding that it was bound only 
by its own interpretation, whereas the Republicans should be bound by 
the terms of the Agreement but not by the Dutch interpretation. This 
reply was forwarded to The Hague and on 18 March the Cabinet, after 
prolonged discussion, authorized the Commission-General to sign upon 
these terms. 

Further delay was caused by the Dutch military occupation of Mod- 
jokerto in East Java on 17 March 1947, undertaken as a result of Republi- 
can unwillingness or inability to repair dykes and the consequent destruc- 
tion by flooding of 70,000 acres of rice. The Republicans refused to sign 
the Agreement while the Modjokerto incident remained unsettled and the 
Commission-General ordered the Dutch army to stop operations and a 
member of Dr. van Mook’s staff was sent to Surabaja to see that these 
orders were carried out. A special meeting of the Republican Cabinet at 
Jogjakarta on 22 March 1947 authorized the signing of the Agreement, 
which was then signed by both parties on 25 March.3 The Jonkman 
interpretation, the Republican reply, and the minutes and official corre- 
spondence relating to the original negotiations were annexed to the Agree- 
ment. 

The signing of the Agreement was denounced in Holland by Professor 
Gerbrandy and his supporters. In Batavia it was celebrated with much 


Explaining the Republican attitude Mr. Sjahrir said: ‘Either the Agreement of 15 November 
is invalid and new negotiations have to be started, or the Agreement is satisfactory and no 
elucidation is necessary.’ ‘Nationalism in Indonesia’ in The World Today, February 1948, p. 54. 

2 New York Times, 19 March 1947. 

3 Charles Wolf: The Indonesian Story, pp. 175-8; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 739. 
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feasting, but foreign observers detected an underlying feeling of anxiety 
and disillusion among Indonesians. What little trust and goodwill there 
was between Dutch and Republicans had been largely dissipated in the 
four months of haggling which intervened between the initialing and 
the signing of the Agreement; both sides probably signed with mental 
reservations. The Agreement was at best a base on which to build. Success 
depended on subsequent negotiations for its implementation. These 
disclosed serious differences. 

The Republicans accused the Dutch of instigating and encouraging 
separatist movements against the Republic. On 1 May 1947 the Nether- 
lands government recognized West Borneo as an autonomous state within 
the projected United States of Indonesia and towards the end of May 
there were rumours that another separatist movement was being organized 
in Surabaja with the object of separating the island of Madura from the 
Republic. The Dutch were also suspected of encouraging the Pasundan 
Independence Movement. On 4 May 1947 leaders of the so-called Sun- 
danese People’s Party (Partai Rajat Pasundan—P.R.P.) proclaimed the 
establishment in West Java of an independent state of 12 million Sundanese 
and called for Dutch protection. This was promised by Dr. van Mook on 
15 May, although President Sukarno had protested a few days earlier 
against Dutch support for this movement. On 22 May supporters of the 
P.R.P., assisted by Dutch troops, seized the offices of the Republican 
government in Buitenzorg. Thereafter the movement petered out and on 
28 May the Dutch authorities in Batavia announced that they would not 
in future countenance the seizing of power by an armed coup. But the 
damage was done; suspicions of the revival of Dutch imperialism were 
aroused and strengthened. 

On the Dutch side the chief political grievance concerned diplomatic 
representation. The Linggadjati Agreement provided that the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union should have its own organs to promote the joint 
interests of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the United States of 
Indonesia and that these interests should include ‘co-operation on foreign 
relations’. The Hague claimed responsibility for foreign relations pending 
the establishment of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. The Dutch 
government therefore established in Batavia a Far Eastern department of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and invited the Republican government 


1 New York Times and Daily Telegraph, 27 May 1947. The population of Madura is estimated 
at 2 million. 

2 The choice of Sundanese leaders was unhappy. The President was a ne’er-do-well and the 
Prime Minister had been but recently released from a mental home. Neither had much popular 
support. According to one authority the whole affair was organized independently by over- 
zealous Dutch soldiers and civilians to the embarrassment of the Commission-General, which was 
negotiating with the Republic. See Wolf, op. cit. pp. 108-9. Mr. Wolf was American vice- 
consul in Batavia from February 1946 until June 1947. 
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to appoint candidates for training. This offer was ignored and the Re- 
public continued to conduct its foreign relations independently. Mr. 
Sjahrir and his Foreign Minister, Hadji Agus Salim, both attended the 
unofficial Asian Relations Conference at New Delhi in March 1947, and 
the latter then toured the Middle East as diplomatic representative of the 
Republic, with the result that during May and June all the members of 
the Arab League and Afghanistan recognized the Republic de jure.? 

The failure of the Dutch and the Indonesians to agree on these political 
questions was reflected in an increasingly serious economic situation. In 
order to prevent the export from Republican territory of goods owned by 
foreigners and the import of arms into it, the Dutch had imposed, on 28 
January 1947, trading regulations, enforced by naval patrols, amounting 
virtually to a blockade, which led to smuggling on a large scale, chiefly by 
Chinese from the nearby territory of Malaya. The blockade and con- 
sequent smuggling together had disastrous effects on the Indonesian 
economy.” The Republicans on their side stopped deliveries of food from 
Republican to Dutch territories, in parts of which there were serious short- 
ages. Negotiations on economic questions were carried on during April 
and May 1947 but little progress was made except that Mr. Sjahrir agreed 
to support Dr. van Mook in a plea to Australia to lift the ban on Dutch 
shipping imposed by Australian dockers, on the understanding that most 
of the cargoes would be shipped to Republican ports. The Republic was 
to receive these shipments in return for supplying rice to the Dutch areas. 

Apart from this little progress was made, although the anxiety of the 
Netherlands to reach a settlement in Indonesia was revealed by the number 
and eminence of the Dutch statesmen taking part in the negotiations.$ 
The military situation improved slightly and after the Modjokerto incident 
only minor infringements of the truce were reported. Otherwise relations 
were growing worse. The Dutch were increasingly concerned with the 
fate of foreign property in Republican territory and were faced with food 


* The Republic had been accorded recognition de facto by Great Britain and the U.S.A. after 
the signing of the Linggadjati Agreement: statement in the House by Mr. Attlee on 31 March 1 947 
(H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 435, col. 1657; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 742, and an announce- 
ment by the State Department on 17 April 1947 (New York Times, 18 April 1947). 

? According to the Dutch this illicit trade chiefly took the form of barter. Goods were brought 
over from Singapore or Malaya and sold at high prices owing to the shortages in Republican 
areas, whereas the produce smuggled out of the country fetched a very low price. The country 
was therefore being gradually impoverished since the market value of goods coming in was about 
one-fifth of those going out. Moreover the foreign exchange obtained through these transactions 
enriched a few individuals instead of benefiting the population as a whole. See evidence given 
to the consular commission: U.N. Security Council: Report by the Consular Commission at Batavia to 
the Security Council (U.N. Document $/586, 22 October 1947), first Appendix to Appendix VIII, 
pp. 129-31. 

3 The Prime Minister, Dr. Beel, and Mr. Jonkman, the Minister for Overseas Territories, left 
for Batavia on 3 May. They were joined shortly afterwards by the Chief of the General Staff, the 
Finance Minister, and the Minister for Economic Affairs. 
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shortages in their own. The Republicans were suspicious of Dutch in- 
tentions and feared an attempt to impose a settlement by force.! 

Towards the end of May 1947 negotiations were suspended and Dr. 
Beel and Mr. Jonkman returned to Holland. On 27 May the Dutch 
position was defined in a memorandum? from the Commission-General to 
the Republic, which concluded with a ‘demand that an answer to these 
proposals be given by the Republican delegation within fourteen days. In 
case this answer is in the negative or is unsatisfactory, it sees, to its regret, 
no possibility of continuing the discussions and will have to submit the 
question as to what will further happen to the Netherlands government.’ 
The Dutch proposals were under five heads: (i) the immediate establish- 
ment of an interim federal government in which ‘all existing political 
units’ (i.e. the Republic and the states sponsored by the Dutch) would 
take part, but ‘during the transitional period the Crown’s representative 
to occupy a special position with the power of decision’; (ii) the establish- 
ment of an All-Indonesian Board for foreign relations composed of two 
representatives of the Republic, one from East Indonesia, one from 
West Borneo, and the head of the Far East Office of the Dutch 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs as chairman; (iii) the establishment of a joint 
directorate for internal security and a joint gendarmerie responsible for 
security throughout Indonesia; (iv) the establishment of a joint economic 
administrative council to control trade and foreign exchange; (v) Re- 
publican recognition of the autonomous states of East Indonesia and 
West Borneo as federal partners with the Republic. 

The Republican government replied on 8 June 19473 accepting the 
Dutch proposals in principle but making a number of counter-proposals. 
It insisted that the Republic should not lose its de facto status during the 
interim period and suggested that the office of Governor-General should be 
replaced by that of a High Commissioner; it recognized the state of East 
Indonesia but demanded an equal voice with the Netherlands in deter- 
mining the future status of Borneo; it required at least half the members of 
the interim federal government of Indonesia to be Republicans+ and 
stipulated that its decisions should be taken by a simple majority. The 
Republican government further proposed that the Netherlands should 


1 In May 1947 Dutch military authorities announced that by July the Netherlands forces in 
Indonesia would amount to 108,000 men (Straits Times, 24. May 1947) and at about this time Mr. 
Sjahrir was reported to have said that the Dutch were more interested in bringing reinforcements 
to Java and encouraging separatist movements than in carrying out the provisions of the 
Linggadjati Agreement. 

. 2 Unpublished text. For further account see Wolf, op. cit. pp. 118 seqq. 

3 Ibid. 

+ The area covered by the Republic before the first Police Action contained four-fifths of the 
population of Indonesia. The area effectively held after that Action contained two-fifths. See 
U.N.: Security Council: Appendices to the Special Report of the Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question to the Security Council dated 12 December 1948 (U.N. Document S/1117/Add. 1), p. gg. 
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propose Indonesia for membership of the United Nations at once instead 
of, as originally provided, after the establishment of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union; that the Republic should have the right to appoint 
trade representatives on the ambassadorial and consular staffs of the 
interim government; that Republican police should maintain law and 
order in Republican territory; that both sides should reduce their armed 
forces and that the demarcation areas should be demilitarized. 

These counter proposals, many of which were now made for the first 
time, were very ill received by the Dutch. In particular the Indonesian 
insistence upon a Republican, instead of a mixed, police force seemed to 
the Dutch both impractical and hypocritical in view of the proved 
incapacity—or unwillingness—of the Republican authorities to put a 
stop to the predatory and kidnapping activities of roving bands.! When 
Professor Schermerhorn and Mr. van Poll returned to Batavia on 12 June 
1947 it was an open secret that the Dutch authorities were considering the 
use of force.2 General Sudirman, the Republican Commander-in-Chief, 
exhorted Indonesians in a broadcast speech to prepare to resist a Dutch 
attack, if necessary with bamboo spears, while Dr. Gani, the Republican 
Minister for Economic Affairs, rather more realistically proposed arbitra- 
tion if agreement failed. Mr. Sjahrir then made a personal bid for peace. 
On 19 June 1947 he broadcast a plea for an end to mutual distrust and the 
next day he wrote to the Commission-General} on his own initiative, agree- 
ing to the establishment of an interim federal government and offering to 
recognize de jure the status claimed by the Dutch for the representative of 
the Crown. Mr. Sjahrir was severely criticized by his government and 
on 26 June the Sajap Kiri, a left-wing bloc which had hitherto supported 
him, joined the Masjumi and the P.N.I. in a vote of no confidence.* The 
next day he resigned. President Sukarno assumed control until a new 
government could be formed. 

At this stage Washington intervened by sending to the Republican 


? For an account of the shortcomings of Republican administration see H. J. van Mook: The 
Stakes of Democracy in South East Asia, pp. 238-43. 

7 According to Mr. Wolf all the Dutch authorities, including Dr. van Mook, were by now in 
favour of using force. Professor Schermerhorn was the most reluctant and, as he was the leader 
of the Labour Party, his opposition would have caused the downfall of Dr. Beel’s coalition govern- 
ment, but he eventually agreed not to oppose the use of force if the latest Dutch proposals were 
again rejected. Wolf, op. cit. pp. 117-18. 

3 Wolf, op. cit. pp. 179-80. 

* There were two main political blocs. The Sajap Kiri ranged from comparatively moderate 
socialists to extreme left and Communist Parties and included the Pesindo (a socialist youth 
organization) and the S.O.B.S.I. (Central Organization of Indonesian Labour—a trade union 
organization). ‘The second and slightly more conservative group was the Benteng Republik 
(Republican Stronghold), whose chief supporters were the Masjumi (a Muslim religious party) and 
the P.N.I. (Indonesian Nationalist Party). Surprisingly the Sajap Kiri supported a more concili- 
atory attitude towards the Dutch at this stage than the Benteng Republik. As the P.N.I. and the 
Masjumi held a number of seats in the Cabinet during most of the negotiations they exerted 
considerable influence and were largely responsible for the contradictions in Republican policy. 
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government on 27 June 1947 an aide mémoire’ urging immediate co-opera- 
tion in the formation of an interim federal government and acceptance of 
Dutch sovereignty during the interim period. To sugar the pill the 
American government expressed its willingness to consider giving economic 
help to the interim government, when established. This communication 
caused a slight lessening of tension. Moreover, the Republicans had had 
second thoughts on Mr. Sjahrir’s concessions, so far recognizing their 
wisdom as to ask him to withdraw his resignation. But this he refused to 
do unless he were given a free hand in future negotiations with the Dutch, 
and on 3 July 1947 a coalition government was formed under the former 
Minister of Defence, Mr. Sjarifuddin,? who at this period called himself 
a socialist. He declared that he would pursue ‘a policy of peace’ on the 
lines of Mr. Sjahrir’s policy, but his first note in replying to the Dutch 
proposals was described by Dr. van Mook as vague and unsatisfactory. 
A revised version, sent on 8 July 1947, conceded every Dutch demand 
except that for a joint gendarmerie, and a Dutch official was reported to 
have said that the note contained ‘such evidence of goodwill that the 
danger of military action seems to have been avoided’.3 In the next few 
days there were many comings and goings between Batavia and Jogja- 
karta and many meetings of the Republican Cabinet to discuss the Dutch 
terms. On g July the Dutch added a request to President Sukarno to 
order a cease-fire throughout Java and Sumatra. On 16 July the Dutch 
terms were rejected by the Republicans, who refused to agree to a joint 
gendarmerie or to the issue of a unilateral cease-fire. Dutch patience now 
ran out. There had been too many occasions on which Dr. van Mook had 
apparently reached an understanding with one or other of the Indonesian 
leaders, only to see it later repudiated by the extremists at Jogjakarta. Nor 
could the Dutch afford indefinite delay. The cost of maintaining their 
armed forces was estimated at 3 million guilders a day.’ It was therefore 


t New York Times, 29 June 1947; Wolf, op. cit. pp. 180-1; Documents (R.1.I.A.) for 1947-8, 
ai Gani, chairman of the P.N.I., and Dr. Setiadjid, chairman of the Labour Party and 
vice-chairman of S.O.B.S.I., were deputy Prime Ministers. Dr. Gani was also Minister for 
Economic Affairs. Hadji Agus Salim, a leading figure in the Masjumi, was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

3 New York Times, 9 July 1947. 

4 Dr. Gani voiced the Republican attitude when he said: ‘Is it reasonable for the Dutch to 
demand that we alone should withdraw our troops without any guarantee of their peaceful 
intentions, leaving all we have struggled for in the past two years in danger of being lost com- 
pletely?’ Manchester Guardian, 21 July 1947. 

5 Wolf, op. cit. p. 117. As an indication of the economic situation the author mentions that 
there were no exports of petroleum during 1946 or the first half of 1947, compared with a monthly 
average of over 500,000 tons in 1940: Similarly rubber exports over the same period were not 
more than 15 per cent. of the 1940 average monthly figure of over 40,000 tons. The Economist 
pointed out on 26 July 1947 that the post-war loss of the German market for Dutch agricul- 
tural produce made it particularly important for Holland to retrieve its wartime losses in 
Indonesia. 
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imperative to reach a settlement by hook or by crook, as a preliminary to 
restoring to Indonesia its pre-war prosperity. 

On 18 July 1947 the diplomatic representatives of Australia, China, 
France, and Great Britain urged the Republic to accept the Dutch pro- 
posals and Mr. Sjarifuddin thereupon made a conciliatory speech.’ But 
the Dutch, who were by this time irritated beyond measure by a constant 
succession of minor Republican prevarications and infringements of 
agreements, broke off negotiations on 19 July and issued an ultimatum 
demanding a Republican cease-fire and a six-mile withdrawal by 21 
July. In reply the Republicans proposed a further conference or alter- 
natively arbitration by a third Power or by the President of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice.?, This proposal was ignored and on 20 July Dr. 
van Mook sent a note to the Republican government in which he said 
that ‘The Netherlands Government . . . recovers its freedom of action and 
will take such measures that will make an end to this untenable situation 
and which will create conditions of order and safety which will render 
possible the execution of the above-named programme, as it is expressed 
in the Linggadjati Agreement’.s On the same day the Dutch Prime 
Minister, Dr. Beel, broadcast to the Dutch people informing them of this 
decision.* He said that ‘the Netherlands government has authorised the 
Lieutenant Governor-General, in view of the continuation and even 
intensification of hostilities and demolitions, to use the forces at his 
disposal to undertake police action in order to achieve what the Republic 
itself appears incapable of doing’. He added that when order was 
eventually restored the principles accepted at Linggadjati would once 
more form the basis of Dutch policy in Indonesia. 

Dutch military or police action began at midnight on 20-21 July 1947 
and the Dutch forces rapidly occupied the areas round the cities of Padang, 
Medan, Palembang, Batavia, Bandung, Semarang, and Surabaja, and also 
the lines of communication between Batavia and Bandung.’ The Republi- 
can forces were able to offer little resistance, but the Republican leaders 
made a number of appeals for intervention to foreign Powers. On 30 July, 

1 New York Times, 19 July 1947. 

? Article XVII (6) of the Linggadjati Agreement provided: ‘The Netherlands government 
and the government of the Republic of Indonesia shall settle by arbitration any dispute which 
might arise from this agreement which cannot be solved by joint consultation in conference 
between those delegations. In that case a chairman of another nationality with a deciding vote 
shall be appointed by agreement between the delegations, or, if such agreement cannot be 
reached, by the President of the International Court of Justice.’ 

3 Wolf, op. cit. pp. 181-3; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 744. 

4 The Times, 21 July 1948. 

* In Java the Dutch had two principal aims: to isolate the Republic in the centre by driving 
wedges between Central and West Java and between Central and East Java, and to capture the 
ports. In Sumatra, where only a small force was available, the Dutch object was to extend 


existing bridgeheads in order to obtain control of the valuable estates on the east coast and the oil- 
fields of Palembang. 
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after Australia, Great Britain, India, and the U.S.A. had all made 
unsuccessful attempts to mediate,’ the Australian and Indian govern- 
ments, acting independently, brought the situation to the attention of the 
Security Council. Australia invoked article 39 of the Charter and pro- 
posed that the Security Council should order both sides to cease hostilities 
immediately and seek arbitration as provided by the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment. India invoked article 34? and asked the Security Council to take 
steps to rectify a situation which threatened the maintenance of international 
peace. The Council met on 31 July 1947 and resolved to invite the 
Netherlands and India, who were not members of the Council, to take 
part in the discussion. A proposal to invite the Republic was at first 
rejected but eventually approved on 12 August. A Dutch proposal, 
supported by Belgium, France, Great Britain, and the United States, to 
invite representatives of Borneo and East Indonesia was defeated. At 
the outset of the discussion it was questioned whether the matter were not 
a domestic one within the meaning of article 2 (7) of the Charter and so 
outside the competence of the Council. In adopting its agenda the Council 
agreed that it must not be deemed to have thereby prejudged the question 
of competence, and this question remained in dispute throughout the 
proceedings. The Dutch government, supported by a number of other 
Powers, refused to recognize the right of the Council to take cognizance of 
the dispute. But the Council, zealous to prevent fighting even at the cost 
of ignoring the letter of the Charter, side-stepped this issue and adopted a 
resolution calling upon the parties ‘to cease hostilities forthwith, and to 
settle their dispute by arbitration or by other peaceful means, while keep- 
ing the Security Council informed of the progress of negotiations’. A 
Russian motion requiring both sides to return to the positions held before 
the beginning of the Police Action was supported only by Poland. 

On 3 August 1947 the Dutch government stated that it still denied the 
jurisdiction of the Security Council but that in response to the Council’s 
‘appeal’ it had instructed the Lieutenant Governor-General of Indonesia 
to confer with Republican leaders in order to arrange a cease-fire. Cease- 
fire orders were issued by both parties on the night of 4/5 August, but 
fighting did not stop and the Security Council, meeting on 25 August, 
adopted two further resolutions. The first, sponsored by Australia and 
China,* proposed the formation of a Consular Commission, composed of 
the career consuls in Batavia of all members of the Security Council, and 


! For statement by the Foreign Office see The Times, 21 July 1947, and Documents (R.I.1.A.) 
for 1947-8, p. 746. For the American statement see Department of State Bulletin, 3 August 1947, 
. 230. 
2 Article 34 came within Chapter VI of the Charter, which dealt with the pacific settlement of 
disputes. Article 39 was part of the more far-reaching Chapter VII, which concerned action 
with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression. 
3 U.N. Document S$/459, 1 August 1947. 4 U.N. Document S/525 I, 26 August 1947. 
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charged them to report on the failure to implement the cease-fire orders." 
The second resolution, sponsored by the U.S.A.,? proposed that the 
Security Council tender its good offices and that a committee of three be 
formed, consisting of one nominee of each of the disputing parties together 
with a third to be selected by these two. The Dutch and the Republicans 
invited Belgium and Australia respectively to represent their interests on 
this committee and the U.S.A. were invited to provide the third member. 

The Consular Commission, comprising the consuls of Australia, Belgium, 
China, France, Great Britain, and the U.S.A., was set up in Batavia on 
1 September 1947 and submitted to the Security Council a first interim 
report at the beginning of October. Discussion of this and later reports, 
including the detailed Report by the Consular Commission at Batavia to the 
Security Council, dated 22 October 1947,3 took place in the Security Council 
between 3 and 31 October. The Commission particularly stressed the 
atmosphere of mutual distrust, adducing examples from both sides.+ It 
noted that differences between the Dutch and Indonesians over the 
implementation of the cease-fire orders was one of the chief reasons for 
continued fighting. By the time the orders were issued the Dutch had 
occupied all their strategic objectives. The Dutch commander therefore 
claimed that the area dominated by these strategic points was under his 
control, notwithstanding that the rapid Dutch advance had by-passed a 
number of Republican formations. Although these formations were in 
the positions held by them at the time of the cease-fire orders, the Dutch 
considered that the ‘Republicans, by remaining in their positions, patrolling 
in their neighbourhood and attempting to supply them, were contra- 
vening the terms of the order’.’ —The Dutch therefore carried out continu- 
ous patrols and mopping-up operations throughout the area which they 
claimed to control, dispersing or capturing Republican forces. The area 
claimed by the Dutch as under their control was defined in a statement 
made by Dr. van Mook on 29 August 1947.6 The boundary, which came 
to be known as the ‘van Mook line’, was not accepted by the Republicans, 
and the Consular Commission reported that in many instances it extended 

* The U.S.S.R., which had no representative in Batavia, proposed an amendment whereby 
the Commission should be composed of direct representatives of the Security Council. This 
amendment received a majority vote, but was vetoed by France. 

2 U.N. Document S/525 II, 26 August 1947. 

3 U.N. Document S/586, 22 October 1947. 

4 The Dutch cease-fire order, for instance, included the words: ‘. . . not expected that Jogjakarta 
will fulfil the laid down conditions to cease hostilities, propaganda, destruction, inciting of popula- 
tion and troops and dispersed fighting organizations.’ On the other hand the Indonesian Prime 
Minister’s statement to the Security Council had included the words: ‘the government of the 
Republic of Indonesia wish to express their grave concern that, as the experience gained during 
the last two years has learned, unless the execution of the cessation of hostilities be continuously 
controlled by a third neutral party there is no guarantee at all that a “‘cease-fire” order will not 


be violated by the Dutch forces one sidedly.’ Ibid. p. 4. 


5 Ibid. p. 6. ® Ibid. p. 134. 
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beyond areas reached by advanced Dutch posts on 4 August. The Com- 
mission commented that ‘the subsequent “fanning out” by the Dutch 
forces and their establishment of small posts in areas which they had not 
previously occupied, but which they claimed to control, was considered 
by the Republicans to be a breach of the cease-fire agreement’.! The 
Republicans therefore felt justified in attacking such formations and in 
sniping reinforcements on their way to these outposts. Failure to agree 
on a definition of the area under Dutch control thus led to almost daily 
breaches of the truce. 

The Consular Commission made a number of general comments on the 
situation. It found that the civil administration and public services in 
Republican areas were as good as could be expected in the circumstances; 
that the Republican government showed great interest in education and 
welfare; that crops were being cultivated; but that all activities were 
hampered by shortages—a serious shortage of cloth in Java and scarcity 
of food in Sumatra—while trade in essentials was limited to a small scale 
by transport difficulties and the Dutch blockade. In the Dutch areas the 
food situation was found to have greatly improved as a result of the Police 
Action? and the Dutch were reported to be making strenuous efforts to 
revive factories and plantations. Most Indonesian officials in the Dutch 
areas were working for the Dutch, although ‘practically all the officials 
spoken to stated that they were nationalist at heart and wanted a free 
and independent Indonesia and to be able to fly their own flag’. The 
Commission concluded that the Indonesian movement was a nationalist 
and not a communist one, that there was much increased anti-Dutch 
feeling since the Police Action, but that the Republicans had a ‘touching’ 
faith in the United Nations Organization. 

In the Security Council Russia and Poland unsuccessfully advocated 
the immediate withdrawal of all troops to the positions held before the 
Police Action. On 1 November 1947 the Council adopted an American 
resolution* which noted the failure of either side to implement the cease- 
fire order, exhorted both’ parties to seek agreement, requested the 

t Thid. p. 8. 


2 A Dutch economic expert questioned by the Commission quoted the following figures, 
comparing the cost of rice before and after the Police Action: 


Before After 
Slorins|litre florins|litre 


West Java. : 2°00 0°50 

East Java : 5 3°00 0°45 

Middle Java . : 2.00 0°40 

East Sumatra ‘ 6-00 2°00 

Palembang . j 5:00 0:90 

Padang . : = 1°50 0°50 
Ibid. Appendix VIII, p. 122. 


3 Ibid. p. 18. 
4 U.N. Document S/597, 3 November 1947. 
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Committee of Good Offices and the Consular Commission to help in this, 
and pointed out that an attempt by either party to extend itscontrol beyond 
those territories held on 4, August would be inconsistent with the Council’s 
resolution of 1 August. This resolution passed over the Police Action and 
accepted the van Mook line. It also empowered the Committee of Good 
Offices to supervise the cease-fire order in addition to seeking a permanent 
political settlement. 

The Committee of Good Offices arrived at Batavia on 27 October 1947 
after preliminary meetings in Sydney. Exploratory talks were held with 
both sides during November and each side established a special committee 
(which included representatives of the Committee of Good Offices) to 
arrange an effective truce. These committees met in joint session and put 
forward various proposals, but little progress was made since the Dutch 
insisted that a truce must be concluded before a political settlement could 
be discussed, whereas the Republicans insisted that the two matters were 
inseparable. After formal negotiations from 8 to 11 December between 
the Dutch and Republican delegations on board U.S.S. Renville (lent by 
the American government to the Committee for this purpose), and after 
separate discussions between the Committee and each delegation between 
11 and 19 December, the Committee of Good Offices unofficially put for- 
ward on 26 December 1947 a compromise proposal which came to be 
known as the Christmas Draft Message. Both parties were asked to accept 
this document as ‘one integrated, balanced whole’. The Christmas Message 
contained proposals for a truce together with a statement of principles to 
serve as basis for a permanent political settlement. The Committee 
enumerated four principles, considered by it to have been fundamental to 
the Linggadjati Agreement, and eight further principles. On 2 January 
1948 the Committee received informally from the Dutch certain amend- 
ments to the eight further principles. The eight principles, as amended by 
the Dutch, and the four Linggadjati principles, became the basis of the 
political section of the forthcoming Renville Agreement. The four 
Linggadjati principles were: 


(1) Independence of the Indonesian peoples. 


(2) Co-operation between the people of the Netherlands and the 
peoples of Indonesia. 


(3) An Indonesian sovereign state on a federal basis with a constitution 
to be framed by democratic processes. 


(4) A union under the Dutch crown between the United States of 
Indonesia and other parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 


1 U.N.: Security Council: Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Question: First 
Interim Report of the Committee to the Security Council (U.N. Document S/649, 10 February 1948), 
Appendix V, pp. 70-5; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 748. 
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The eight further principles affirmed: 


(1) that the assistance of the Committee of Good Offices should be 
continued during the negotiations for a permanent political settle- 
ment; 


(2) that neither party had ‘the right to prevent the free expression of 
popular movements looking toward political organizations which 
are in accord with the principles of the Linggadjati Agreement’ 
and that each party guaranteed freedom of assembly, speech, and 
publication; 

(3) that administrative changes should be made only with the free 
consent of the people concerned; 

(4) that upon signature of a final political agreement provision should 
be made for the mutual reduction of armed forces; 


(5) that both parties should co-operate in restoring economic activities 
throughout Indonesia; 


(6) that the signing of a final political agreement should be followed by 
a period of not less that six or more than twelve months set aside 
for free discussion, after which elections would be held for deter- 
mining political relations between different units within the United 
States of Indonesia; 


(7) that a constituent assembly, elected democratically, should draft a 
constitution for the United States of Indonesia; 


(8) that if, after the signing of a final political settlement, either party 
desired the presence of observers from the United Nations until the 
final transfer of sovereignty, the other party would ‘take this request 
in serious consideration’.! 


Two days after submitting their comments on the political principles, 
the Dutch submitted counter-proposals concerning the truce. On 9g 
January 1948 the Dutch delegation informed the committee that these 
proposals should be considered as formal and that, failing an unqualified 
acceptance by the Republic by 13 January,” it would have to seek further 
instructions from home and that it had reason to believe that the Dutch 
government would resume its freedom of action. On 14 January the 


t The two most important modifications made by the Dutch to the eight additional principles 
as originally set out in the Christmas Draft Message were: the omission of a provision that, within 
three months of signing a final political agreement, the civil administration functioning on 20 
July 1947 (the eve of the Police Action) should be restored and Dutch forces be withdrawn to 
areas occupied by them at that date; and the substitution of the second of the above eight clauses 
in place of a clause calling for mutual cessation of all activities directed towards the political 
organization of disputed territories—i.e. in effect a ban on Dutch encouragement of separatist 
groups. For the text of the principles as originally put forward by the Committee of Good 
Offices see U.N. Document S/649, pp. 70-72. 

2 The time limit was later extended by 48 hours. 


B 2023 pd 
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Republican delegation accepted the Dutch counter-proposals for a truce, 
subject to (a) simultaneous acceptance by the Dutch of the four Ling- 
gadjati principles and the eight further principles (the latter as amended 
by the Dutch) and (0) certain clarifications of the proposed truce agree- 
ment. The Dutch government agreed and on 17 January 1948 an agree- 
ment was signed on board the U.S.S. Renville." 

The first part of the Renville Agreement, the Truce Agreement, pro- 
vided for a cease-fire and stand-fast by both sides, the establishment of 
demilitarized zones, the withdrawal of troops, and the release of prisoners. 
The Committee of Good Offices was to provide military observers and 
provision was made for policing disputed areas and for the promotion of 
trade. Both sides agreed to refrain from reprisals, sabotage, and hostile 
propaganda. The second part of the Renville Agreement set out the 
twelve political principles already summarized. 

On the day on which the Renville Agreement was signed the Committee 
of Good Offices formally presented six more additional principles. These 
were signed by both parties two days later. The first two principles, which 
were to be the cause of much later controversy, were as follows: 


(1) Sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies is and shall remain with 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands until, after a stated interval, the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands transfers its sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia. 
Prior to the termination of such stated interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
may confer appropriate rights, duties, and responsibilities on a provisional 
federal government of the territories of the future United States of Indonesia. 
The United States of Indonesia, when created, will be a sovereign and indepen- 
dent state in equal partnership with the Kingdom of the Netherlands in a 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union at the head of which will be the King of the 
Netherlands. The status of the Republic of Indonesia will be that of a State 
within the United States of Indonesia. 


(2) In any provisional federal government created prior to the ratification of 
the constitution of the future United States of Indonesia, all states will be offered 
fair representation. 


The remaining four of the six additional principles provided for: the 
continued assistance of the Committee of Good Offices beyond its stated 
term upon the request of either party; the holding of plebiscites in Java, 
Sumatra, and Madura;3 the convening of a constituent assembly to draft 
a federal constitution for the United States of Indonesia; and the position 
of states which might elect to remain outside the United States of Indo- 
nesia. These six principles had been elaborated by the Committee of 


* U.N. Document $/649, pp. 105-7; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 751. 
? Ibid. pp. 97 and 753 respectively. ; 


* Some other method of determining the wishes of the population could be employed by 
common consent. 
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Good Offices at a meeting attended by Republicans but not by the Dutch. 
It was there implied that the status of neither party would be modified by 
acceptance and the Republicans agreed to the principles ‘on the strength 
of the conceptions and clarifications given by the Committee of Good 
Offices’, that is to say, on the strength of a gloss upon the terms which 
the Committee of Good Offices was not competent to make (at any rate 
in the absence of the Dutch) and which it subsequently withdrew. There- 
upon, on 25 January 1948, the Republic agreed to accept the principles 
‘unconditionally’, but it reserved the right, as did also the Netherlands 
government, to comment subsequently on any of them or on questions 
connected with them. 

A report on the Renville Agreement and on the antecedent negotiations! 
was forwarded on 10 February 1948 to the Security Council, which 
adopted on 28 February a Canadian resolution? noting and approving 
the Agreement, commending the work of the Committee of Good Offices 
and requesting to be kept informed of the progress made towards a political 
settlement. The Council rejected a Colombian motion designed to increase 
the powers of the Committee, but passed on the same day? a Chinese motion 
requesting the Committee of Good Offices to ‘pay particular attention 
to the political developments in western Java and Madura and to report 
to the Council thereon at frequent intervals’. This was designed to meet 
a Republican complaint that the Dutch were encouraging separatist 
movements.* 

After the signing of the Renville Agreement it was agreed that negotia- 
tions under the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices should take 
place at three-weekly intervals on Dutch and Republican territory alter- 
nately.5 Discussions started immediately on the implementation of the 
Truce Agreement. The line drawn by the Agreement corresponded 
roughly with the van Mook Line, so that the only troops to be withdrawn 
were Republican troops, 35,000 of whom were evacuated from behind the 
Dutch forward positions. Arrangements were also made for the release 
of many prisoners and the transfer of families of military personnel. These 
provisions were smoothly carried into effect, so that the Committee was 
able to report® that ‘the military provisions have been carried out as well 
or better than could reasonably have been hoped’. 

The political settlement, discussion of which started in the middle of 
March 1948, proved less easy to attain. This was the more unfortunate as 


1 U.N. Document $/649, p. 20. 2 U.N. Document 5/678. 3 U.N. Document S/689. 

4 Legally the Dutch were entitled to support such movements. The Christmas Draft Message 
had been expressly amended so as to exclude a prohibition of these activities. See above, p. 401, 
ie 

5 The meetings took place at Batavia and Kaliurang, near Jogjakarta. 

® In its Third Interim Report: U.N.: Official Records, Security Council, Third Year, Supplement for 
June 1948 (U.N. Document $/848/Add.1), pp. 122-47. 
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Dutch federal activities were meanwhile once more causing anxiety to the 
Republic. The Renville Agreement provided that before the final transfer 
of sovereignty from the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia 
there should be an interim period during which the Netherlands might 
confer certain rights, duties, and responsibilities on a provisional federal 
government. The Republican government, in spite of the first of the six 
additional principles accepted ‘unconditionally’ on 25 January,’ wished 
to preserve the de facto recognition accorded to it at Linggadjati. While 
prepared to transfer its functions to a federal government of the United 
States of Indonesia, it was not willing to hand over control of its army and 
of its foreign relations to the Dutch in the interim period preceding the 
transfer of sovereignty. The Dutch, on the other hand, contended that 
during the interim period Dutch authority should be effective over the 
whole of Indonesia and that the ‘Indonesian provisional federal govern- 
ment should, under the supreme authority of the Netherlands, be organized 
step by step and receive its powers only gradually’.? 

Further difficulties arose over economic questions. Article 6 of the Truce 
Agreement provided that ‘trade and intercourse between all areas should 
be permitted as far as possible; such restriction as may be necessary will 
be agreed upon by the parties with the assistance of the Committee and its 
representatives if required’, but though agreement was reached in prin- 
ciple, it was not in practice carried out, and apart from local barter across 
the boundary line there was no increase in the volume of trade. This had 
serious repercussions in the Republican territories, where severe shortages 
were reported, owing in Dutch opinion to Republican inefficiency, but 
in Republican opinion to the Dutch blockade. On 6 July the Security 
Council requested the Committee of Good Offices to report on the reasons 
for delay in implementing article 6 of the Truce Agreement. In a report, 
dated 22 July,’ the Committee, after noting and confirming the severe 
shortages in Republican areas, concluded that, while the causes were 
complex and could partly be put down to the effects of the occupation and 
to the post-war disturbances, the immediate and substantial cause of 
hardship was the Dutch failure to implement the Truce Agreement by re- 
scinding its stringent trade regulations.4 The Dutch contended that the 
regulations were designed to prevent illegal trade and to conserve foreign 
exchange, i.e. to stop the sale of estate produce without the consent of the 


¥ See above, p. 402. 2 U.N. Document S$/848/Add.1, p. 128. 

9 U.N.: Official Records, Security Council, Third Year, Supplement for July 1948 (U.N. Document 
S/g19, 26 July 1948), pp. 90-106. 

* The regulations imposed in January 1947 and already discussed had been tightened up by a 
decree of the Commander-in-Chief, Royal Netherlands Navy, on 21 July 1947. The Committee 
stated that as a result of these restrictions ‘Central Java which contains overwhelming proportion 
of the Republican population has been practically cut off from seaborne trade and trade with 
other Republican areas’. : 
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owners and to stop the sale of produce at fantastically low prices in order 
to get money to buy guns; they claimed that, since they exercised sovereign 
control over the whole of Indonesia, they were legally entitled to impose 
what regulations they liked. The Commission concluded: “The question 
of which government is in fact to be considered responsible for areas under 
control of the Republic is one which the Committee is not in a position to 
decide.’ This report was considered by the Security Council on 29 July 
1948 and a Chinese resolution was adopted exhorting’ both parties to 
maintain strict observance of the military and economic articles of the 
Renville Truce Agreement and to implement the political principles as 
soon as possible. This resolution failed to pronounce a verdict on the 
fundamental principle of sovereignty which, as the Committee of Good 
Offices had indicated, was the principal obstacle to economic and political 
settlement. If the Dutch insistence on the retention of full sovereignty 
during the interim period was reasonable, so were Republican fears 
understandable. The Dutch government had recognized at Linggadjati 
the control of the Republic de facto over the whole of Java, Sumatra, and 
Madura, but since then the Police Action had drastically reduced Repub- 
lican territory. The western tip of Java (Bantam) had been cut off from 
the centre, where lay the seat of government, by the new state of West 
Java (Pasundan); East Java and Madura had been taken over by the 
Dutch.? In Sumatra there were small Dutch enclaves round Palembang, 
Padang and Medan, all economically valuable. Moreover, Dutch en- 
couragement of existing separatist movements in former Republican 
territories was still going on, for the Dutch feared the exclusive influence 
of the Republic and saw greater opportunities of maintaining Dutch 
influence in a federal state. 

At the beginning of January 1948 a conference attended by representa- 
tives of non-Republican territories met in Batavia under Dutch auspices and 
passed resolutions demanding the immediate establishment of an interim 
federal government, which the Republic was invited to attend. The 
invitation was ignored. On 13 January a Provisional Federal Council of 
Indonesia was established in Batavia as an interim governing body of the 
United States of Indonesia, and on 10 March Dr. van Mook issued a 
decree establishing a provisional federal government with himself as 
President. On 27 May a federal conference, consisting of delegates from 
certain proposed member states of the United States of Indonesia and also 
representatives of minority groups, but without Republican representation, 
convened at Bandung and held intermittent sessions throughout the 
summer. The Republic was not represented in any of these bodies. In 


1 U.N. Document S$/933. , ; 
2 Madura was seized after the cease-fire on the grounds that it was economically dependent on 


the mainland and had been neglected by the Republic. 
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addition three conferences were held in West Java at the third of which, 
in February 1948, a formal resolution was passed asking that the conference 
should be recognized as the provisional government of West Java. This 
was accorded by a Dutch decree on 26 February. A plebiscite was held 
in Madura on 23 January, as a result of which a provisional state of 
Madura was recognized by a decree of the Lieutenant Governor-General 
on 20 February.! These activities provoked strong protests from the 
Republic.” 

But if the Republic were suspicious of these Dutch moves, Dutch sus- 
picions were equally aroused by Republican activities in the field of foreign 
affairs, particularly at the end of May 1948, when it was reported that Mr. 
Suripno, the Republican representative in Prague, had concluded an 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. for the exchange of consular officials. This 
action was clearly a violation of the Renville principles and the Republican 
government’s explanation that it was not itself in full possession of the facts 
was described by the Dutch as unsatisfactory. Mr. Suripno was recalled 
on 29 May and the agreement was subsequently repudiated.3 

The general situation at this time and the increasingly strained relations 
between the two parties were described in the Third Interim Report of 
the Committee of Good Offices, whose conclusions, except in the matter 
of the execution of the military provisions of the Truce Agreement, were 
pessimistic. The Committee reported that hopes of the emergence of a 
common social, economic, and political life in the disputed areas and of at 
least a partial return to normal conditions had not been realized; that the 
contemplated progressive widening of the demilitarized zones had not 
taken place; and that, although in the Republican zones policing was in 
most cases in civilian hands, the Dutch had not replaced their military 


‘T Tn its report on Madura to the Security Council the Committee of Good Offices stated that, 
although Madura had theoretically become an autonomous state, it had no constitution and 
‘while legally the governmental organization of Madura has been changed from a Residency to a 
“Free Madura State” in practice no administrative changes have so far been made’. Dutch action 
in Madura and West Java was the subject of special reports to the Security Council: U.N.: 
Official Records, Security Council, Third Year, Supplement for Fune 1948 (U.N. Documents S/729 and 
S/786), pp. 11-24 and 25-41 respectively. 

?'In a letter of protest to the Committee of Good Offices, dated 15 March, the Republican 
government quoted a letter from Dr. van Mook, dated 12 February 1948, in which he stated 
that ‘the formation of the provisional federal government was eventually to evolve from the 
political negotiations between the government of the Republic of Indonesia and the government 
of the Netherlands’: see the Committee’s Second Interim Report (U.N. Document S/787, 30 
April 1948, Appendix II): ibid. p. 70. 

3 It subsequently transpired that credentials, signed by President Sukarno, had been issued to 
Mr. Suripno in the following terms: ‘Know ye, that reposing special trust and confidence in the 
integrity and ability of Suripno, special envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Indonesia, I have invested him with full and all manner of power and authority for and in the 
name of the Republic of Indonesia to meet and confer with any person or persons duly authorized 
by the governments in eastern and central Europe and of the U.S.S.R.’, &c. The Dutch letter of 
protest to the Committee of Good Offices and the Republican government's reply are quoted in 
the Third Interim Report. 
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police by civilians owing to the infiltration of Republican spies.' The Com- 
mittee also reported that the Republican commanders, afraid of a second 
Dutch Police Action, declined to repair strategic bridges destroyed during 
the first, although such repair would increase trade. The Committee’s final 
comment was that ‘the Committee has impression of two governments 
eyeing each other across the status quo line with reserve and suspicion’. 
These were the circumstances which prompted the Australian and 
American members of the Committee to draft early in June 1948 a working 
paper as a new basis for negotiations. The draft, which was prepared by 
these two members independently, their Belgian colleague disapproving, 
was submitted to the Committee of Good Offices on 4 June. Two days 
later a communication was received by the Committee from Dr. van Mook, 
who stated that he had invited the Republican Prime Minister, Dr. Hatta,” 
to Batavia for informal talks; Dr. van Mook concluded: ‘I therefore trust 
that Committee of Good Offices will appreciate that greatest reserve and 
restraint should be shown by all concerned in order avoid anything that 
might be prejudicial to course of these discussions.’ On g June 1948 the 
Committee replied, stating that it was considering ways and means of 
assisting the two parties in their projected talks, and on to June the 
Australian and American members handed to Dr. van Mook and to Dr. 
Hatta copies of their working paper as a possible basis for discussion. On 
14 June the Dutch government rejected the proposals on the grounds that 
neither the Committee nor its members were competent to make proposals 
unless so requested by both parties. The next day garbled reports of the 
working paper appeared in the press. This provoked a heated protest from 
the Dutch who, in the face of the publication of a ‘strictly confidential 
document’,‘ referred home for fresh instructions and meanwhile suspended 
all discussions with the Republic other than discussions on the imple- 
mentation of the Truce Agreement. On 20 June 1948 Dr. van Mook 
informed the Committee that he was ready to resume negotiations with 
the Republican delegation, but the Dutch delegation would not allow the 
working paper to appear on the agenda; on the other hand, the Republic 
accepted the working paper as a basis for discussion. A further delay was 
caused by Dutch unwillingness to resume negotiations until after the Dutch 
elections, and in spite of reiterated Dutch willingness to resume once the 

! This accusation was supported by the Committee’s military observers: see the Fourth Interim 
Report of the Committee, U.N. Document S/1085, 15 November 1948. 

2 Mr. Sjarifuddin and his government resigned on 23 January after the signing of the Renville 
Agreement and a new government was formed by Dr. Hatta, who was supported by the Masjumi 
and the Nationalist Party (P.N.I.). 

3 U.N.: Official Records, Security Council, Third Year, Supplement for Fune 1948 (U.N. Document 
$/850, 22 June 1948), p. 148. 

4+ The Committee of Good Offices denied that the text of the working paper ever appeared in 


the local press and said that only inaccurate and incomplete reports were published: Fourth 
Interim Report, p. 4. 
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electoral results were known,! the Republic broke off negotiations on 23 
July. In August talks on the implementation of the Truce Agreement 
were also broken off following a series of incidents—a shooting incident at 
Republican headquarters in Batavia on 16 August, the subsequent search- 
ing of Republican files by the Dutch police, the seizure of the Republican 
hospital in Batavia, and the expulsion of a number of Republican officials 
(including members of the Republican delegation) from Dutch territory.” 
This last move was defended by the Dutch on the grounds that some of the 
Republican delegates were involved in illegal activities, including traffic 
in opium. 

The Renville Agreement also had important political effects in the 
Republican ranks. On 13 February 1948, soon after the resignation of Mr. 
Sjarifuddin’s government, the Socialist Party split. One section, led by 
Mr. Sjahrir, supported Dr. Hatta’s government, but the left wing, led by 
Mr. Sjarifuddin, went into opposition and combined in March 1948 with 
the communists and other left-wing groups (including the S.O.B.S.I. and 
the Pesindo) to form a People’s Democratic Front. In May 1948 the news 
of Mr. Suripno’s diplomatic activities caused acute dissension; the People’s 
Democratic Front applauded his conduct but Dr. Hatta recalled him. Mr. 
Suripno returned in August 1948 bringing with him, allegedly as his private 
secretary, Mr. Muso, a well-known communist who had been in exile for 
twenty-five years, had studied at the Lenin University, and had thereafter 
been engaged in various subversive activities. Mr. Muso made his first 
public appearance on 20 August in Jogjakarta at a meeting of the P.K.I. 
(the Indonesian Communist Party) which demanded the breaking off of 
negotiations with the Dutch, the exchange of consuls with Russia, a 
National Front government with communists in control of the Cabinet, 
and firm measures against the Dutch. During this period there was strong 
evidence of communist propaganda. May Day 1948 had been celebrated 
with communist processions bearing portraits of Stalin, Lenin, Marx, and 
Engels, and after the arrival of Mr. Muso lectures and propaganda tours 
were organized and a Karl Marx Institute was set up at Madiun. The 
communist campaign was psychologically well timed, for economic 
privations, combined with the continued failure to reach a political settle- 
ment, had done much to discredit Dr. Hatta’s government and indeed all 
moderate leaders. At the end of August Mr. Sjarifuddin dramatically 
announced that he had been a secret member of the Communist Party 
since 1935, and when the two right-wing parties, the Masjumi and the 
P.N.I., refused to join the National Front, Mr. Muso, Mr. Suripno, and 
Mr. Sjarifuddin went to Madiun, where they set up their headquarters. 

Speaking at Madiun on 8 September 1948 Mr. Muso attacked Dr. Hatta 


* A new Dutch government, formed on 6 August 1948, showed a slight swing to the right. 
? See Fourth Interim Report, U.N. Document $/1085, pp. 114-15. 
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and President Sukarno as tools of American imperialism. Dr. Hatta 
strongly defended his policy in a speech on 16 September in which he 
violently attacked the P.K.I. and said that ‘the future of Indonesia does 
not rest with Soviet ideology’.! Two days later the communists seized 
Madiun with the help of dissident Republican forces and proclaimed 
a Soviet government; on 20 September Mr. Muso and Mr. Suripno 
broadcast from Madiun calling for a full-scale revolt. The Republican 
government responded promptly. On 19 September President Sukarno 
proclaimed martial law and appealed to the people for support. The next 
day some 200 communists were arrested in Jogjakarta and the communist 
headquarters were raided together with those of the Pesindo and S.O.B.S.1., 
both of which had come under communist control. A special session of 
Parliament granted to President Sukarno absolute powers for three 
months to deal with the emergency. The Trotskyist Tan Malakka was 
released from the prison to which he had been consigned in 1946; this 
move was presumably designed to split the communist ranks. By 30 
September Madiun had been recaptured and most of the fighting was over, 
the rebels having dispersed to the hills, where isolated fighting continued 
intermittently for some months. Mr. Sjarifuddin and Mr. Suripno were 
reported to have been captured at the end of November. The promptness 
and firmness with which the government acted, refusing Dutch offers of 
help, silenced those who had accused it of communist leanings. 

This internal strife contributed to produce a lull in negotiations with the 
Dutch. In September 1948 the new American member of the Committee 
of Good Offices, Mr. Cochran, informally submitted to both sides a 
modified version of the working paper of June 1948. This version came to 
be known as the Cochran Plan.? The Republic was prepared to accept 
the plan on certain conditions; the Dutch offered counter-proposals; 
but the plan was never used, first because negotiations were delayed by the 
communist rising and then because, early in November 1948, the Dutch 
government insisted upon direct talks with the Republic without the 
participation of the Committee, of whose impartiality the Dutch were 
increasingly doubtful. 

Meanwhile, after the breakdown of negotiations at the end of July 1948, 


© New York Times, 17 September 1948. 

2 The former American member, Mr. Coert Du Bois, had been recalled in June 1948 in 
order to ease the tension caused by the division of the Committee into two camps. But the 
Belgian and Australian members continued to disagree on most issues. For the texts of the work- 
ing paper and the Cochran Plan see U.N.:-Security Council: Appendices to the Special Report of the 
Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Question to the Security Council dated 12 December 1948 (U.N. 
Document S/1117/Add.1) Appendices IV and VI, pp. 39-45 and 96-113 respectively. 

3 Dr. van Mook (op. cit. pp. 256-9) had pointed out that the members of the Committee 
were neither impartial nor possessed of the international reputation of a Count Bernadotte or a 
Dr. Bunche. Although supposed to exercise an independent judgement, they in fact reflected the 
views of their governments. 
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the Dutch continued their policy of consolidating the position of the 
non-Republican territories. Proposals for the interim administration of 
Indonesia were worked out at Bandung during July and August at a 
federal conference attended by heads of states and Prime Ministers of 
territories outside the Republic. The conference was invited to send a 
deputation to The Hague, where a further conference, held from 30 
September to 9 October 1948, agreed on an interim constitution which 
included a Cabinet of three Indonesians and a federal council of elected 
Indonesians. The Dutch Lieutenant Governor-General was to be replaced 
by a High Representative of the Crown. On 30 October 1948 an Emer- 
gency Act authorized the Crown to take special measures for introducing 
administrative changes in Indonesia before 1 January 1949.! Dr. van Mook, 
who disapproved these moves and who had announced his resignation on 
14 October 1948, was succeeded by Dr. Beel, who indicated in a statement 
on 3 November that his chief task was to put into effect the interim measures 
approved at The Hague. These activities of the Dutch were bitterly 
denounced by the Republic, which accused the Dutch of using ‘the negotia- 
tions under the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices to hold the 
Republic at bay and still world opinion, while they have proceeded 
unilaterally and presented the Republic with a series of faits accomplis.’2 

In November 1948 the increasingly critical economic situation in the 
Republic was ascribed by the Committee of Good Offices in its Fourth 
Interim Report to failure to reach a political settlement, a failure which 
was also putting a severe strain on the truce which had been in force for 
ten months.? This was a long time for a truce to remain effective and the 
Committee’s military observers reported an increase in incidents along 
the boundary line. The Committee regarded the projected direct negotia- 
tions between the two parties as ‘a serious and possibly final attempt of 
the parties to reach an overall settlement’.+ 

Dr. Stikker, the Dutch Foreign Minister, arrived in Indonesia at the 
beginning of November 1948 and held informal talks with Dr. Hatta at 
Kaliurang on 4, 5, and 6 November. The Republican government was in 
favour of immediate elections for a constituent assembly which would 


* On 20 August the Dutch constitution had been amended to provide for the establishment of 
a Netherlands-Indonesian Union: Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations, ii. 539. 

? Fourth Interim Report, p. 54. 

* The report stated that shortages were becoming more acute owing to the wearing out of 
existing equipment; that trade to and from the Republic was almost at a standstill; that health 
services were limited; that there were food shortages in some areas and that estates were neglected 
owing to disputes over their produce. Should this state of affairs continue, the result would be not 
only economic chaos in the Republic but also serious delay in the rehabilitation of the whole of 
Indonesia with consequent effects all over the world. Fourth Interim Report, pp. Xi—xii. 

* No political negotiations had been conducted under the auspices of the Committee of Good 
Offices since the end of May. Thereafter the Committee’s activities had been confined to report- 
ing on the situation to the Security Council. 
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become a provisional Parliament (as had been proposed in both the 
working paper and the Cochran Plan), but the Dutch claimed that con- 
ditions were too unsettled and that an interim government must be estab- 
lished before elections could be held. The Republic was prepared to 
concede this point, to accept a delay in the transfer of sovereignty beyond 
I January 1949, and to recognize provisionally the separate states sponsored 
by the Dutch, but it asked for two guarantees in return: first, that Dutch 
armed forces should be used only on the request of the interim government 
and, secondly, that the Indonesian question should remain on the agenda of 
the Security Council and that the Committee of Good Offices should remain 
_in Indonesia until the transfer ofsovereignty to the United States of Indonesia. 
Dr. Stikker left for The Hague on 11 November 1948 with an aide mémoire 
containing the Republican proposals. In a statement to the press before 
leaving he was reasonably optimistic that a settlement would be reached. 

On 24 November 1948 a special delegation comprising Dr. Stikker, 
Dr. Sassen, Minister for Overseas Territories, and Mr. Neher, Dutch 
representative in Indonesia, arrived in Indonesia for further negotiations. 
These took place between 27 November and 1 December, but the matter 
of the use of Dutch armed forces was not resolved and the Dutch delegates 
left Kaliurang dissatisfied. They proceeded thence to talks with the High 
Representative for the Crown, with members of the Bandung federal 
conference, and with officials of the provisional federal government. On 
4 December Dr. Hatta went to Batavia but no agreement resulted, and 
Dr. Sassen informed Dr. Hatta that the Dutch would form an interim 
federal government without the Republic. The two Dutch Ministers 
returned to The Hague the next day. 

On 11 December 1948 the Dutch informed the Committee of Good 
Offices of the decision to form a provisional government without the 
Republic. The next day the Committee cabled a special report to the 
Security Council.1 On 13 December Dr. Hatta asked Mr. Cochran to try 
to reopen negotiations. Mr. Cochran forwarded Dr. Hatta’s proposals to 
the Dutch delegates, but on 17 December they replied that they were not 
prepared to reopen negotiations unless the Republic accepted immediately 
the Dutch attitude on the basic issues. A reply was demanded before 10 
p-m. on 18 December. Mr. Cochran replied that compliance with this 
time limit was virtually impossible and he could not ‘consistently with my 
obligations as a member of the Committee of Good Offices, press Dr. 
Hatta to reply summarily to the conditions imposed by your telegram, 
because it calls for a non-negotiated blanket assent which would preclude 
the possibility of bona fide negotiations rather than effect their resumption’. 
At 11.30 p.m. on 18 December 1948 Mr. Cochran, who was then in 
Batavia, was informed by the Dutch delegation that the Dutch government 

! U.N. Document S$/1117, 13 December 1948. 
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was resuming freedom of action at midnight. Fifteen minutes later the 
Republican representative in Batavia was also informed of the Dutch 
decision, but since communication with Jogjakarta had already been cut 
this was a formality, and the first intimation received by the Republican 
government and the remaining members of the Committee of Good 
Offices at Kaliurang was the bombing of Jogjakarta airfield early on 19 
December.! The Republican capital was in Dutch hands by the afternoon 
and the Republican leaders, including Dr. Sukarno, Dr. Hatta, and Mr. 
Sjahrir, were taken prisoner; members of the Republican delegation in 
Batavia were also arrested. Dutch military operations were carried out in 
Java and Sumatra simultaneously, and in a few days Dutch paratroops 
and mobile forces had captured all the key towns and lines of communica- 
tion and organized resistance was virtually at an end. 

Upon receipt of the news of the second Dutch Police Action the American 
representative on the Security Council called for an emergency meeting to 
discuss the situation. The first session was devoted to general discussion 
and to a hearing of the Dutch case, but on 24 December 1948 a joint 
Colombian-Syrian-United States draft resolution was adopted calling 
upon both parties to cease hostilities forthwith and to release the Re- 
publican President and other political prisoners and instructing the 
Committee of Good Offices to report on the situation. The Dutch ignored 
the Security Council’s call to cease hostilities, but when the Council met 
again on 27 December the Dutch member announced that his government 
was giving the resolution ‘its serious attention’ and that in any case 
operations were nearly at an end. The next day the Council adopted two 
resolutions: a Chinese, which noted that the earlier appeal for the release 
of political prisoners had not been met and which repeated that injunction; 
and a Colombian, which called for a report from the Consular Commission 
(largely in abeyance since the arrival in Indonesia of the Committee of 
Good Offices).4 On 29 December the Dutch member, Dr. van Royen, 
replied’ to the Council’s resolution of 24 December by stating that 
hostilities would cease in Java by 31 December at the latest and a few days 
later in Sumatra, after which the Dutch government would lift restrictions 
imposed at the beginning of the Police Action and would be ready to 


? Before this second Police Action started memoranda were handed to all foreign diplomatic 
representatives, giving the reasons for the Dutch action. 

2 The final report of the Committee of Good Offices before the second Police Action arrived 
just before the Christmas recess. Despite a Republican appeal the Indonesian question was not 
discussed and the Council had dispersed on 17 December. The Security Council met briefly on 
20 December but the question could not then be discussed as the Russian member had left for the 
recess and was entitled to three days’ notice. 

3 U.N. Document S/1150, 24 December 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 754. 

* The report of the Committee of Good Offices was hampered by the fact that its military 
observers had, on Dutch orders, been confined to Batavia during the Police Action. 

5 U.N.: Official Records, Security Council, Third Year, no. 137, pp. 26-27. 
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facilitate the work of the Consular Commission. This reply was ill 
received, but the Council agreed to defer discussion until 7 January 1949. 

Throughout the discussion of the Indonesian question in the Security 
Council some of the most violent criticisms of the Dutch had come from 
the Australian representative, who in one speech compared Dutch action 
in Indonesia to Hitler’s invasion of the Netherlands in 1940 and urged that 
the Netherlands should be expelled from the United Nations Organization 
if the cease-fire order were not obeyed. This Australian attitude was marked 
throughout 1947 and 1948. At the time of the first Police Action the 
Australian government had brought the Indonesian question before the 
Security Council. After both Police Actions the Australian Waterside 
Workers’ Federation refused to load Dutch ships and there were anti- 
Dutch demonstrations in Sydney.! The Republic chose Australia to 
represent it on the Committee of Good Offices. This vehement, at times 
almost hysterical, championship of the Republic and abuse of the Dutch 
by a colonial Power, whose own White Australia policy was in marked 
contrast to the liberal Dutch attitude towards the colour-bar, appeared to 
outside observers illogical, if not hypocritical. It was, however, partly a 
question of geography. To Australians the area sometimes known to 
Europeans as the Far East was the Near North—particularly in the case of 
Indonesia. Australian policy was partly governed by the need to be on good 
terms with a neighbour whose territory stretched along one-sixth of the cir- 
cumference of the globe? and whose population was estimated at 76 million. 

The government of India, which had brought the question of Indonesia 
before the Security Council at the time of the first Police Action, also 
consistently championed the Republican cause. There were long-standing 
bonds of sympathy between Indian and Indonesian nationalist leaders, 
and the newly fledged Indian government naturally viewed sympathetically 
the Indonesian struggle for independence. Indonesian leaders attended 
the Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi, and after the first Police 
Action Mr. Sjahrir took refuge in India and Pandit Nehru made a speech 
denouncing the Dutch attack as an ‘astounding thing’ which ‘the new 
spirit of Asia will not tolerate’. He then expounded a Monroe Doctrine 
for Asia, stating that ‘no European country whatever has any business to 
use its army in Asia. The functioning of foreign armies on Asian soil is 
in itself an outrage to Asian sentiment.’3 More practical tokens of Indian 
support at this time were a ban on Dutch aircraft flying over India and 


1 Even before the first Police Action left-wing Australian sympathy with the Republic was 
shown by the attendance of three prominent Australian communists at a S.O.B.S.I. conference at 
Malang in May 1947. 

2 It has been pointed out that if Indonesia could be transposed on to a map of Europe it would 
stretch from the west coast of Ireland to east of the Crimea and from the Baltic to Albania: Dr. 
Coolhaasin: Mission Interrupted (abridged English version, edited by Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, 
Elsevier, 1945), p. I. 3 The Statesman, 26 July 1947. 
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the despatch to Republican territory of an Indian Red Cross medical 
mission. At the time of the second Police Action India once again denied 
its airfields to Dutch aircraft and a ban was also imposed on Dutch 
shipping. Similar restrictions were imposed by Pakistan and Burma and 
to a more limited extent by Ceylon. Indeed, the whole of South-East Asia 
was united in condemning the Dutch action, and on 21 December 1948 
the Burmese Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, urged India to take the initiative 
and to call an Asian conference to review the situation. By the end of the 
year India had decided to take this step and on 1 January 1949 invitations 
were issued to nineteen countries to attend a conference at New Delhi. 

Of the remaining Powers, France and Belgium supported the Dutch 
government throughout. The British government was critical of the 
Dutch resort to force in July 1947 and tried to mediate,! but it supported 
the Dutch contention that the Security Council was not competent to 
intervene because the quarrel was a domestic one. At the time of the 
second Police Action, however, Great Britain supported the Security 
Council’s resolution on 24 December, although the French and Belgian 
members still abstained on the grounds of non-competence. Apart from 
this it appeared to be British policy to refrain, where possible, from 
criticizing the Dutch and to steer between the pitfalls of antagonizing a 
friendly nation, co-signatory of the Brussels Pact, and of alienating opinion 
in Australia and the new eastern dominions. American policy was also 
indeterminate, since it had to reconcile a traditional dislike of European 
colonialism with a desire speedily to restore the Indonesian economy in 
order to reduce world shortages and to help the economy of the Nether- 
lands, which were in receipt of Marshall aid. Russia and its satellites 
inevitably opposed the colonial Power on ideological grounds. The Arab 
countries also supported the Republic. 


5. Malaya 


At the beginning of 1947 Malaya? was in the middle of a constitutional 
crisis brought about by the opposition of the Malay part of the population 


* The Foreign Office issued an official statement expressing ‘the keenest disappointment’ at 
the breakdown of negotiations and pointing out that a wide measure of agreement between the 
two parties was known to have been reached, that there were only one or two points which the 
Republic was reluctant to accept in full, and that even over these they appeared disposed to 
compromise if a solution acceptable to both parties could be contrived. The British government 
suggested to the Dutch government that the question of policing Republican territory, which was 
the chief source of dispute, might be solved by appointing a police commissioner from some 
neutral country, but the Dutch had turned down this proposal. A British offer of mediation was 
also refused. The Times, 21 July 1947. 

? ‘The term Malaya is used when referring to both the colony of Singapore and the Malayan 
Union (or, as it was called after 1 February 1948, the Federation of Malaya). The term Malay is 
used to denote those of Malay race, and Malayan is used as an inclusive term covering all in- 
habitants of Malaya. 
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to the British plan for a Malayan Union. At the end of 1948 the country 
was in the middle of a rising instigated by the communist section of the 
Chinese population after a failure to wreck the Malayan economy by 
strikes. This rising differed from those in Indonesia and Indo-China in 
that the indigenous race, the Malays, supported the colonial Power, the 
rebels belonging almost entirely to an immigrant group, the Chinese. 
The nearest parallel was with Siam, which also feared the communist 
element in its Chinese minority, the Siamese themselves having shown 
little interest in communist doctrines. But the situation in Siam was 
much less acute than in Malaya, for whereas in Siam the Chinese certainly 
numbered less than a quarter of the population and probably only about 
15 per cent.,! in Malaya the Chinese had slightly outnumbered the 
Malays since about 1940. The problems of Malaya during 1947 and 1948 
were in large part due to the difficulty of reconciling the interests of the 
two races. 

Before the second World War British policy in Malaya aimed at pro- 
tecting the Malays from pressure by Chinese and, to a lesser extent, 
Indian immigrants. This political favouritism was based on the argument 
that most of the immigrants were transitory and owed political allegiance 
to China or to India, an argument founded in affection and a sense of 
responsibility for the Malays (most of whom were peasants and fishermen) 
and in a consequent reluctance to see them lose their birthright to the 
more enterprising immigrants.? It was argued that this responsibility was 
the greater inasmuch as the Europeans had been the first to introduce 
foreign labour on a large scale? to man the mines and plantations when 
the Malays proved reluctant to relinquish their traditional way of life. 
Malay political preponderance was also represented as no more than a 
fair counterweight to the jealously guarded Chinese control of commerce. 
After the second World War, however, there was a feeling that the Chinese 
were entitled to a greater share in the government of Malaya, not merely 
on numerical grounds but also because of their record during the war and 
their earlier contribution to.the development of the country. For it was 
often pointed out with justice that the transformation of Malaya from 
swamp and jungle into a prosperous country was due almost entirely to 
the initiative of the alien communities, whether British, Chinese, or 
Indian. There were, moreover, many Chinese families which had lived 


t See above, p. 364. 

2 Chinese and Indians, on the other hand, ascribed British partiality for the Malays to the fact 
that these treated British officials with a deference which could hardly fail to gratify its object. 

3 Chinese mining of Malayan tin began long before the British occupation, but immigration on 
a large scale followed development under British rule. 

4 The Indian minority, although exerting, particularly in Singapore, an influence dispro- 
portionately large, created no political problems during 1947-8. The emigration of unskilled 
Indian labour had been banned by the government of India from 1938 onwards, and the number 
of Indians in Malaya had declined, largely as the result of war casualties, from 14:3 per cent. of 
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for several generations in Malaya and regarded it as their home. Thirdly, 
the sufferings of the Chinese population under the Japanese and their 
record of resistance, which compared favourably with that of other races 
in Malaya, had advanced their cause. Proposals were therefore made 
after the war for constitutional reforms, which included ‘a form of common 
citizenship in Malaya to include all those, irrespective of race, who 
regarded the Union as their true home and as the object of their loyalty’. 

Under these proposals! the complex pre-war constitutional pattern, 
within which there were ten separate administrations? in a country about 
the size of England, was to be replaced by a simpler and more centralized 
system, which a tidy-minded official might contemplate with less repug- 
nance.? Two new political units were to be created: a Crown Colony of 
Singapore and a Malayan Union, the latter comprising, besides the nine 
Malay States, the Settlements of Malacca and Penang and Province 
Wellesley. The Crown Colony and the Malayan Union would each be 
governed by a Governor assisted by an Executive and a Legislative 
Council; in the Malayan Union each State and Settlement would also 
have a local council with limited legislative and administrative functions; 
each Malay ruler would also have an advisory council concerned chiefly 
with matters affecting the Muslim religion. A Governor-General was to 
be appointed to direct and co-ordinate the policies of the Crown Colony 
and the Malayan Union. The new project did not ignore Malay interests, 
for it laid down that the Malay lands reservation policy should be con- 
tinued, while the separation of Singapore (with its large Chinese majority) 
from the Malayan Union ensured a small Malay majority in the latter.* 


the total population of Malaya in the 1931 census to 10°25 per cent. in 194.7: see M. V. Del Tufo: 
Malaya: A Report on the 1947 Census of Population (London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1949), 
pp. 38-40. After the war Pandit Nehru required Indians in Malaya to choose between their 
mother country and the country of their adoption. The Chinese government, on the other hand, 
lost no opportunity of strengthening its control over Chinese in other lands, thus arousing the 
suspicion and antagonism of their indigenous communities. 

™ Cmd. 6724 (London, H.M.S.O., January 1946). 

? Four federated States (Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang), five unfederated 
States (Johore, Trengganu, Kedah, Kelantan, and Perlis), and the Crown Colony of the Straits 
Settlements (comprising Singapore, Malacca and Penang, and Province Wellesley). The Crown 
Colony also included the Cocos-Keeling Islands and Christmas Island, in the Indian Ocean, and 
Labuan, off Borneo. All nine Malay States were British protectorates. 

? Under the old system the introduction of reforms throughout Malaya necessitated separate 
action by at least six and in some cases ten legislatures. 

* According to the 1947 census 44°70 per cent. of the total population of Malaya was Chinese 
and 38-20 per cent. Malay; but if the Malayan Union (or the Federation of Malaya as it was 
later called) and Singapore were calculated separately the racial distribution was as follows: 
The Malayan Union, total population 4,908,086, of which 44:05 per cent. Malays, 38-40 per cent. 
Chinese, 10°81 per cent. Indians, 5:41 per cent. other Malayans, 0-20 per cent. Europeans, 
0-20 per cent. Eurasians, 0-93 per cent. other communities; Singapore, total population 940,824, of 
which 77-61 per cent. Chinese, 7-67 per cent. Malays, 7-33 per cent. Indians, 4-63 per cent. other 


Malayans, 0:99 per cent. Europeans, 0-97 per cent. Eurasians, 0-80 per cent. other communities. 
M. V. Del Tufo, op. cit. p. 40. 
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Nevertheless Malay opposition and resentment were aroused on two impor- 
tant issues: the question of citizenship and the powers of the Malay rulers. 

The new proposals included the creation of the status of citizen of 
the Malayan Union. This citizenship would be acquired automatically 
by any person born in the Union or in the Crown Colony and by persons 
who had been ordinarily resident in the one or the other for ten out of the 
last fifteen years (excluding the period of Japanese occupation). It could 
also in certain circumstances be acquired after five years’ residence in 
either territory. Those not acquiring Malayan citizenship by birth would 
be required to affirm allegiance to the Union. The acquisition of Malayan 
citizenship by a British subject would not entail loss of British nationality. 
Except with the consent of the Governor, public office and membership 
of a central or local council were restricted to persons with Malayan 
citizenship. These proposals were obnoxious to the Malays and to their 
British supporters on the grounds that Chinese dominance of Malaya 
would inevitably result. At the same time the functions of the Malay 
rulers were reduced to presiding over advisory councils which, apart from 
the discussion of religious matters, could not advise the Governor on 
other subjects or discuss them with him without his permission. Even the 
power to legislate on religious matters was subject to the Governor’s con- 
sent and excluded the collection of tithes and taxes.! 

The situation was the more inflammable in that race relations, which 
had been fairly good before the war, had later deteriorated. The Japanese 
had encouraged friction by favouring the Malays at the expense of the 
Chinese, who suffered considerably during the occupation at the hands 
both of the Japanese and of their Malay henchmen. When the Japanese 
were defeated it was the turn of the Chinese guerrillas to pay off old 
scores and there were a number of minor clashes immediately after the war. 
The Malay community therefore viewed the citizenship proposals with 
particular dismay, and under the leadership of Dato Onn bin Ja’afar the 
United Malays National Organization (U.M.N.O.) was organized to 
voice Malay opposition to thé projected Malayan Union. 

Three Orders in Council were necessary to effect the proposed changes :? 
a Malayan Union Order in Council, a Singapore Order in Council, and 
a Malayan Union Citizenship Order in Council. The first two had 
become effective in April 1946 when the military administration came to 
an end, but opposition to Malayan union in general and to the citizenship 
proposals in particular had become so intense that the third Order in 
Council was not issued. Instead the British government decided upon 
further consultations in Malaya and appointed a Working Commit- 


! There were also critics in Malaya and in Great Britain who alleged that undue haste and 
questionable forms of pressure had been used in securing the consent of the Malay rulers. 
2 See Cmd. 6749 (London, H.M.S.O., March 1946). 
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tee! in July 1946 to review and report on the constitutional proposals upon 
the following bases: the establishment of a strong central government; the 
maintenance of the individuality of the component states and settlements; 
the provision of ‘a form of common citizenship open to all those, irrespec- 
tive of race, who regarded Malaya as their real home and as the object 
of their loyalty’; and the safeguarding of the position of the Malays. 
The findings and proposals of the Working Committee were published on 
24 December 1946,” after being provisionally approved by the Secretary 
of State for Colonial Affairs with the proviso that no final decision could 
be taken until ‘all interested communities in Malaya have had full and 
free opportunity of expressing their views’.3 In furtherance of this under- 
taking a Consultative Committee of nine, the majority of whom repre- 
sented non-Malay interests, was appointed with instructions to hold 
public sessions at various centres throughout Malaya and to consider 
written and oral reports from individuals and organizations. The report 
of this committee was published on 31 March 1947.4 On 10 April the 
Malayan Union Advisory Council’ unanimously agreed that the Consulta- 
tive Committee had fulfilled the undertakings of the British government to 
consult all communities concerned.® On 17 April the Working Committee 
was reconvened to consider the proposed amendments, and on 24 April it 
reported its findings at a plenary conference attended by government repre- 
sentatives, the Malay rulers, and other Malay representatives. The British 
government then produced final proposals which followed in the main the 
original report of the Working Committee while taking into account some 
of the recommendations of the Consultative Committee. These proposals 
were set out in a White Paper which was issued in July 1947.7 

This Committee consisted of 6 representatives of the colonial government, 4 representatives 
of the Malay rulers, and 2 representatives of U.M.N.O. 

? Malayan Union: Constitutional Proposals for Malaya, Report of the Working Committee appointed 
by a Conference of His Excellency the Governor of the Malayan Union, Their Highnesses the Rulers of the 


Malay States and the Representatives of the United Malays National Organisation (Kuala Lumpur, 
Malayan Union Government Press, 1947). 

° 11 December 1946, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 431, Written Answers, coll. 228-9. 

* Malayan Union: Constitutional Proposals for Malaya, Report of the Consultative Committee together 
with Proceedings of Six Public Meetings, a Summary of Representations Made and Letters and Memoranda 
Considered by the Committee (Kuala Lumpur, Malayan Union Government Press, 1947). 

5 This body, comprising four official and seventeen unofficial members, was set up in April 
1946 pursuant to the proposals contained in the White Paper of January 1946 (Cmd. 6724). It 
was designed to fill the gap between the ending of military government and the coming into 
force of a new constitution. 

® Certain Chinese and left-wing organizations boycotted the activities of the Consultative 
Committee and denied that its report fulfilled the undertakings of the British government: see 
below, p. 422. The Committee, however, was aware of the views of the boycotters since these 
were widely reported in the press. The Committee received reports from 45 public bodies and 
associations (see Straits Times, 1 April 1947) as well as others from individuals, and held meetings 
at various centres throughout the country. 

7 Great Britain: Colonial Office: Federation of Malaya, Summary of Revised Constitutional Proposals 
(Cmd. 7171) (London, H.M.S.O., 1947). 
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The British government proposed to cancel the Malayan Union Order 
in Council of 1946 and to submit in its place a new Order in Council to 
give legal force to a Federation Agreement to be made between the King 
and the Malay rulers. Agreements would also have to be concluded with 
each ruler, and these agreements, as well as the Federation Agreement, 
would require ratification by each State. The Federation Agreement 
would provide for the establishment under British protection of a Federa- 
tion of Malaya (comprising the nine Malay States and the Settlements of 
Penang and Malacca) with a central government consisting of a High 
Commissioner, appointed by the King, an Executive Council, and a 
Legislative Council. The High Commissioner’s special responsibilities 
would include the protection of the rights of any State or Settlement and 
of the rights, powers, and dignity of the Malay rulers; prevention of any © 
grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Federation or of any 
part of it; the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the 
Federal government; and the safeguarding of ‘the special position of the 
Malays’ and ‘the legitimate interests of other communities’. The High 
Commissioner would preside over a Federal Executive Council comprising 
three ex officio members, no fewer than four official members, and no 
fewer than five nor more than seven unofficial members;! if there were 
five unofficial members two of them were to be Malays, if seven, three. 
The Federal Legislative Council of seventy-five members (in addition to 
the High Commissioner, who was to preside) would comprise three ex officio 
members, eleven official members, the nine presidents of the Malay 
State Councils, and one representative of each of the two Settlement 
Councils. (These last were to have the status of unofficial members 
in that they would be free to speak and vote as they pleased.) In addition 
there were to be fifty unofficial members representing various groups or 
interests.2 It was expected that of these fifty seats Malays would have 22, 
Chinese 14, Europeans 7, Indians 5, Eurasians 1, and Ceylonese 1. Since 


t The Working Committee recommended five unofficial members; the Consultative Committee 
seven. . 
2 These fifty seats were allotted as follows: 
Labour . 
Planting (rubber and oil palma) 
(a) Public companies .. : 
(8) coer estates and pralthaldings : 
Mining : : : 
Commerce : 
Agriculture and husbandry (excluding ober and of palms) 
Professional, educational, and cultural . , : 
Settlements 
States : 
Eurasian Sonnimintey 
Ceylonese community 
Indian community 
Chinese community . 


n 
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the nine presidents of State Councils would be Malays, the Malay com- 
munity would thus have an over-all majority of one (apart from the ex 
officio and official members), even if, as was expected, the two representa- 
tives from the Settlement Councils were Chinese.! English and Malay 
were to be the official languages of the Legislative Council, which was to 
have power to pass laws on certain specified matters of general concern. 
Bills would require the assent of the High Commissioner (or the King) 
and of the rulers, expressed through a standing committee of two rulers. 
The High Commissioner retained certain reserved powers ‘in the interest 
of public order, public faith or good government’. 

A Conference of Rulers was also to be established, attended by all the 
rulers, presided over by one of them, and summoned whenever necessary. 
The High Commissioner would attend at least three times a year in order 
to explain Federal policy on matters of importance to the Malay States 
and to hear the rulers’ views. It was his particular duty to consult them 
on immigration policy. In the event of their failing to agree to a proposed 
change in immigration policy, the proposal was to be referred to the 
Federal Legislative Council, in which event the ex officio and official mem- 
bers, though entitled to join in the debate, would be debarred from voting, 
thus giving the Malay unofficial majority a controlling voice in immigra- 
tion policy.” 

Under the proposed new State agreements the King’s jurisdiction 
would be restricted to external affairs, defence, and appeals to the Privy 
Council. Subject to the provisions of the new State and Federation 
Agreements, the rulers would recover the prerogatives and jurisdiction 
enjoyed by them before the Japanese occupation. In return they under- 
took to accept British advice, except in matters concerning Malay custom 
and the Muslim religion; to govern according to the provisions of a 
written constitution conforming to the relevant parts of the Federal 
Agreement;3 and to make the education and training of their Malay 
subjects a particular charge upon the government of the State. The 
executive authority in each State was to be exercised by the ruler, aided 


t The Working Committee recommended that Malays should outnumber non-Malays by 
18 to 16. The Consultative Committee proposed a larger Legislative Council with 29 seats for 
Malays, 29 seats for the remaining communities, and 3 seats ‘unallocated.’ (The ex officio and the 
official members were in each case excluded from these calculations.) The 2 Chinese members of 
the Consultative Committee advocated a Malay membership of 20. The proposals in the White 
Paper were a compromise, since they accepted both the Consultative Committee’s recommenda- 
tion to increase the unofficial majority and the Working Committee’s-desire for a Malay majority. 
The British government recognized that ‘the Malays certainly form an absolute majority among 
those in the country who regard Malaya as their permanent home and the object of their loyalty’. 

2 This procedure, however, would not apply when a change of immigration policy was 
governed by the needs of defence or of external affairs. 

3 Two of the nine States, Johore and Trengganu, already had written constitutions. The 
former dated from 1895. The latter, which had never been recognized by the British government, 
was drafted in 1911. Both needed modification to meet the new requirements. 
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and advised by an Executive Council and by a Council of State which 
would be empowered to pass laws on subjects delegated to it by the 
Federal Legislative Council or outside the latter’s sphere. Such Bills 
would require the ruler’s assent.! The new agreements would also record 
that the British government and the rulers had agreed that ‘progress 
should be made towards eventual self-government’ and that the first step 
should be the early introduction of legislation for the election of members 
to the various legislatures. 

Under the revised proposals Federal citizenship might be acquired 
either automatically or on application. Persons automatically entitled to 
Federal citizenship were any subject of a Malay ruler;? any British subject 
born at any time in either of the Settlements of Penang or Malacca, who 
had lived continuously for fifteen years in any part of the territories of the 
Federation; any British subject born at any time in any part of those 
territories, whose father had either been born in those territories or had 
resided in them continuously for at least fifteen years; any person born 
in the territories who habitually spoke the Malay language and conformed 
to Malay custom; any person born in the territories whose parents were 
born there or had been resident in them continuously for at least fifteen 
years; and any person whose father was, at the time of that person’s birth, 
a Federal citizen. Federal citizenship could also be granted by the High 
Commissioner on application by any person either born in the territories 
and resident in them for not less than eight out of the preceding twelve 
years or, if not born in them, then resident in them for at least fifteen out 
of the preceding twenty years.4 The applicant would be required to 
satisfy the High Commissioner that he was of good character, possessed 
an adequate knowledge of English or Malay, had made a declaration of 
permanent settlement, and was willing to take an oath of citizenship. 
Applicants must be at least eighteen years old. Federal citizenship was 

t Penang and Malacca were to be administered in conformity with the provisions of the Federa- 


tion Agreement, and Settlement Councils were to be established with powers and functions 
prescribed by Orders in Council. 

2 A subject of a Malay ruler was defined as: (i) any person belonging to an aboriginal tribe 
resident in a Malay State; (ii) any Malay born in a Malay State or born elsewhere of a father 
who was, at the time of his birth, a subject of the ruler; (ili) any naturalized subject of one of the 
Malay rulers. A Malay was defined as a person who habitually spoke the Malay language, 
professed the Muslim religion, and conformed to Malay custom. 

3 The Chinese minority on the Consultative Committee had recommended that the following 
should automatically acquire Federal citizenship: (i) any subject of a ruler of any State whether 
born before, on or after the appointed day; (ii) any British subject or any person born in any of 
the Malay States, whether before, on or after the appointed day, who was permanently resident 
in either of the Settlements or any of the Malay States; (iii) any person whose father was a 
Federal citizen at the date of that person’s birth. 

+ The Working Committee recommended a residence qualification of ten years out of fifteen 
for those born in the territory. The Consultative Committee recommended that those born in 
the territory should qualify after five years’ residence out of ten, and those living in the territory 
after eight years’ residence out of fifteen. 
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not a nationality and therefore would not impair the status of British or 
other subjects who became Federal citizens. It would carry certain rights 
and duties and would be a necessary qualification for unofficial member- 
ship of the Federal Legislative Council and for membership of the Councils 
of State. 

The question of joining Singapore to the Federation was shelved on 
the plea of considerable difference of opinion in Malaya, but the White 
Paper stipulated that the establishment of the new Federal Constitution 
would be ‘without prejudice to the possibility of Singapore joining the 
Federation at some later date’. 

The publication of the White Paper did not still opposition in Malaya. 
Whereas the original proposals of January 1946 had been ill received by 
the Malays, the revisions suggested by the Working Committee in Decem- 
ber 1946 had been equally ill received by the Chinese community. In 
addition the Working Committee was criticized by Malays of the extreme 
left, as well as by Chinese, on the grounds that it was an unrepresentative 
body containing only representatives of the Malay rulers and of the con- 
servative U.M.N.O. and that its proposals were retrogressive since they 
restored the power of the rulers and did not provide for elected assemblies. 
This new community of antagonism produced an incongruous alliance 
between the Chinese merchant community and a variety of left-wing 
groups. The Malayan Democratic Union! formed the Pan-Malayan 
Council of Joint Action (P.M.C.J.A.), a federation of parties opposed to 
U.M.N.O. and including, besides the Malayan Democratic Union, the 
Malay Nationalist Party, the Malayan Communist Party, the Malayan 
Peoples’ Anti-Japanese Army Old Comrades’ Association, the Pan- 
Malayan Federation of Trade Unions, the Malayan Indian Congress, 
the Malayan New Democratic Youth, the Women’s Party, and a youth 
movement called Angkatan Permuda Insaf (A.P.I.). Early in 1947 the Malay 
Nationalist Party broke away from P.M.C.J.A. to form Putera (Pusal Tenaga 
Ra’ayat, or United Malay Front) which, while continuing to co-operate 
with P.M.C.J.A. in opposing U.M.N.O. and the revised federal proposals, 
claimed to make a particular study of Malay interests. Putera expanded 
rapidly and secured the adherence of a number of organizations including 
the A.P.I.? As a protest against the proposals and the composition of both 
the Working Committee and the Consultative Committee, P.M.C.J.A. 
and Putera decided to boycott the proceedings of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, which they stigmatized as unrepresentative (the members had 
been nominated) and therefore an obstacle to direct negotiations. They 


* A group founded after the war by Mr. Tan Cheng Lock, an eminent and prosperous Straits- 
born Chinese. It advocated self-government for Malaya within the British Commonwealth. 

* Both the Malay Nationalist Party and the A.P.I. were under Indonesian influence and the 
more extreme members favoured the eventual incorporation of Malaya in an Indonesian empire. 
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proposed instead to draw up their own proposals and to send them direct 
to the British government. P.M.C.J.A. was supported in many places by 
Chinese guilds and chambers of commerce, and reports of meetings of such 
bodies, together with letters to the press, revealed the bitterness of the 
Chinese community at the British abandonment of its original citizenship 
proposals: the British were reproached for forgetting the loyalty of the 
Chinese during the war.t Opposition was intensified after the publication 
on 31 March 1947 of the report of the Consultative Committee, which 
disappointed the Chinese by rejecting on the grounds of urgency a pro- 
posal for a Royal Commission, by failing to recommend the incorporation 
of Singapore in the Federation, and by failing to modify as much as the 
Chinese community had hoped the Working Committee’s recommenda- 
tions concerning citizenship and unofficial representation in the Federal 
Councils. On the day on which the report was published a mass meeting 
was held on Singapore racecourse and a resolution was passed rejecting 
the proposals. 

Opposition continued throughout 1947. In August a joint conference 
of P.M.C.J.A. and Putera decided to set up a sub-committee to organize 
demonstrations throughout Malaya, and early in September the two 
bodies combined with the Associated Chinese Chambers of Commerce 
to send a joint protest to the Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs. On 
21 September an alternative plan, drafted by P.M.C.J.A. and Putera, was 
presented to the public at a mass meeting in Singapore.? The meeting, 
which was reported to have included representatives of nearly ninety 
unions and associations, heard an impassioned speech by Mr. Tan Cheng 
Lock, the chairman of P.M.C.J.A., and passed various resolutions, includ- 
ing one rejecting the White Paper and another protesting against the 
holding of elections in March for the Legislative Council of Singapore. 
Copies of the resolutions were forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
Colonial Affairs, to the Governor-General, and to the Governors of Singa- 
pore and of the Federation. The counter proposals amounted virtually to 
self-government for a Malayan Federation which would include Singa- 
pore. A Legislative Assembly, elected on a non-communal basis by persons 
of eighteen and over, would choose a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council from among their own number. Birth within the federated area 
would be the only qualification for Malayan citizenship; this citizenship 
would rank as a nationality. Citizens not of Malay race would have to 
call themselves Melayu. As a concession to the Malays, a Malay majority 
of not less than 55 per cent. would be guaranteed in the Assembly for the 
first nine years. 

! For one of many examples see the report of a conference of forty-two Chinese associations 


and guilds called by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Malacca: Straits Times, 22 January 
1947. 2 Ibid. 22 September 1947. 3 Tbid. 23 September 1947. 
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The campaign of protest made use of hartals on the Indian model. 
Local hartals took place in Malacca and Ipoh during September, but 
these were only a prelude to a general hartal throughout the Federation 
and Singapore which, organized by P.M.C.J.A. and Putera in conjunc- 
tion with the Associated Chinese Chambers of Commerce, took place 
on 20 October 1947! despite two broadcasts by the Governor-General, 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald.? Early in December the announcement that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies had rejected a request by the 
Associated Chinese Chambers of Commerce for a Royal Commission 
provoked further protests from that body, and a delegation was sent to 
Mr. MacDonald. At the end of December P.M.C.J.A. and Putera opened 
a fighting fund to oppose the constitution, which was to come into force on 
1 February 1948. On 18 January 1948 the Associated Chinese Chambers 
of Commerce resolved to boycott the executive and legislative councils of 
the Federation and the Executive and Legislative Councils in the States. 

The Federation Agreement and the State Agreements with the nine 
Malay rulers were signed on 21 January 1948.3 An Order in Council 
of 26 January revoked the Malayan Union Order in Council of 1946 
and established a Federation of Malaya as from 1 February 1948.4 The 
Governor of the short-lived Malayan Union was appointed High Com- 
missioner to the Federation. Thereupon the Associated Chinese Chambers 
of Commerce performed a volte face on 3 February and reversed their decision 
to boycott the Federal and State Councils. This was a turning-point, 
since it signified the willingness of the Chinese commercial community, 
which included most of the long-established and influential Chinese 
families, to take part in government and to give vent to its disgruntlement 
by constitutional methods alone. The Malay Nationalist Party, on the 
other hand, announced its intention to continue and intensify the struggle 
and predicted a widening rift between the various communities.5 

Discussion was now succeeded by action. In the spring of 1948 the 
Malayan Communist Party attempted to cause chaos in Malaya by means 
of strikes and labour troubles, and when these failed it resorted to the 
more desperate alternative of an armed revolt. 


' It was effective in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. In Port Swettenham and the tin mines of 
Selangor work was brought to a standstill and rubber tapping was affected in Perak, but in other 
areas, notably in Malacca, it failed or only partly succeeded. 

? On 5 October 1947 Mr. MacDonald explained the proposals in the White Paper and pledged 
his word that Great Britain’s ‘ultimate and complete aim’ was ‘government of the peoples of 
Malaya for the people of Malaya, by the people of Malaya’. On 19 October Mr. MacDonald 
pointed out the danger of communal strife such as India and Palestine had experienced. Straits 
Times, 6 and 20 October 1947. 

3 Great Britain: Statutory Instruments: The Federation of Malaya Order in Council, 1 
No. 108) (London, H.M.S.O., 1948), pp. 19-108. “ Ra 

* Ibid. pp. 1-18. 

* See Current Notes on International Affairs, September 1949, p. 956. 
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After the war the Malayan Communist Party was still illegal, since it 
had not been registered in accordance with law. The relevant regulations, 
however, were temporarily in abeyance pending possible amendment.! 
Banishment was also virtually suspended.? In Malaya, as elsewhere, post- 
war conditions favoured the propagation of communism. The people of 
Malaya had hoped that with the return of the British all their troubles 
would be at an end and that the country would quickly revert to its pre- 
war prosperity. Instead there were severe shortages of rice, of consumer 
goods and of housing, and the cost of living rose steeply without any 
corresponding general increase in wages. Other factors favourable to the 
communists were the demoralized state of the police force? and the un- 
settled conditions before the reassertion of British administrative control. 

Labour had genuine grievances which were easily exploited. The most 
serious problem was rice. Even before the war Malaya had grown only 
one-third of the rice which it needed, and during the occupation land had 
been left uncultivated and drainage and irrigation had been neglected. 
After the war Burma, Siam, and Indo-China were for various reasons un- 
able to meet more than a fraction of the demands made upon them for rice, 
and Malaya was severely rationed. The official ration, of which the price 
was controlled, was so small that the Malayans were forced to supplement 
it with rice sold on the black market at higher rates.t With consumer 


t Mr. Lawson, the Secretary of State for War, said in the House of Commons on 7 November 
1945: “The Communist Party was not recognized as a legal organization under the local law as it 
stood immediately before the Japanese occupation and the general policy of the military adminis- 
tration is to respect previous laws and customs as far as practicable. But no one in Malaya is 
being persecuted for political views and any arrests have been confined to those persons, regard- 
less of their political creed, who have broken the regulations for the maintenance of law and order. 
The co-operation of the Communist Party has in fact been sought in the maintenance of good 
order in the territory.’ H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 415, Written Answers, col. 1406. 

Mr. Hall, Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a statement on 5 June 1946 said: “The amend- 
ment>of the existing law in the Malayan Union and Singapore, which requires that a society 
must apply for and be accepted for registration before it can be a lawful society is at present 
under consideration. In the meanwhile, all societies, including the Malayan Communist Party, 
are being permitted to operate whether registered or not. This applies equally to the period of 
military administration and to the civil administration which has now taken its place.’ Ibid. vol. 
423, Written Answers, col. 333. 

2 There were no banishments between the restoration of civil government in April 1946 and 
December 1946. See a statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Rees Williams, Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, on 17 November 1948. H.C. Deb. 5th ser., vol. 458, col. 366. 

3 During the. Japanese occupation the better members of the police force had deserted and 
those who worked for the Japanese were hated and despised. After the war, therefore, a new 
police force had to be created. At the same time a serious crime wave occurred. During 1947 
violent crimes were still frequent but the police force was gradually reasserting its authority. The 
restoration of order was further assisted by the reintroduction in 1947 of the practice of deporta- 
tion: 193 persons were deported during 1947. 

+ Before the war the average daily consumption of rice per head was 18 ounces. The ration in 
early December 1946 was 2:3 ounces; in March 1948 it was 6-1 ounces in the Federation, and 
6-7 ounces in Singapore; in December 1948 it was 7:6 ounces and 8-3 ounces in the two areas 
respectively. During 1947 a supplementary ration of 2:3 ounces of flour was also issued; flour 
ceased to be rationed early in 1948. The smallness of the ration of rice was a particular grievance, 
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goods scarce and costly, and with rents high, the cost of living was esti- 
mated to have increased by 300 to 400 per cent., but only in exceptional 
cases had wages increased proportionately. During 1947 and 1948 the 
governments of the Federation and of Singapore took energetic steps to 
alleviate these hardships. A social survey was carried out in Singapore 
during 1947 and an ambitious housing scheme was envisaged over a 
twenty-year period. A Joint Wages Commission for Singapore and the 
Federation was appointed early in 1947 to investigate the grievances of 
certain categories of civil servants and municipal employees, and its 
recommendations for increased wages were adopted with effect from 
1 August 1947. In the rubber and tin industries substantial increases in 
wages were negotiated through employers’ associations, and uniform wage 
levels and conditions of work were introduced. In Singapore a Seamen’s 
Employment Bureau was set up early in 1948 in place of the contract 
system, which had been subject to abuse. The food problem was tackled 
by increasing local production,! by importing food other than rice to 
supplement the ration,? and by expanding the communal feeding schemes 
which had been started in the latter half of 1946.3 By the beginning of 
1948 ‘a great deal had been done to remove genuine causes of unrest and 
subsequent troubles in Malaya had their origin rather in the activities 
of the Communist Party’. For despite improvements labour difficulties 
persisted. During 1947 there were 360 strikes or labour disputes involving 
about 70,000 workers, though in many cases the workers struck unwillingly 
and under duress. 

The governments of the Federation and of Singapore were much con- 
cerned at the hold which the Malayan Communist Party had obtained 
over the trade unions. Since this party was almost entirely Chinese, it had 
little chance of gaining control of a nationalist movement as its counter- 
parts had done in Indo-China and attempted elsewhere. Consequently 
its most promising course was to bring about the economic collapse of 


as Malaya’s allocation under the International Emergency Food Council was considered by 
many to be unjust. See further S. S. Awbery and F. W. Dalley: Labour and Trade Union Organiza- 
tion in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore (Kuala Lumpur, Government Printing Department, 
1948), p. 10. 

* Drainage and irrigation were developed on a large scale and settlers clearing new land were 
given subsidies. By the end of 1948 the Drainage and Irrigation Department had provided 
facilities for some 30,000 acres of new land. It was hoped that Malaya would eventually grow 
half its own food requirements. See British Dependencies in the Far East, 1945-1949, Cmd. 7709, 
(London, H.M.S.O,, May 1949), pp. 26-27. 

* Although only harsh necessity induced the Malayans to adopt a varied diet the great 
improvement in public health during 1947-8 was partly attributable to a more balanced diet. 
See Cmd. 7709, Part Two, chapter 2. 

* Restaurants and People’s Kitchens, established throughout the Federation and Singapore, 
provided cheap and nutritious meals and were very popular. In January 1947 a chain of free 
feeding centres for young children was started in Singapore; Cmd. 7709, p. 33, and Awbery and 
Dalley, op. cit. p. 14. * Cmd. 7709, p. 12. 
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Malaya by fomenting strikes and preventing economic recovery, and it 
had succeeded, before the return of the British, in establishing trade 
unions, which were in fact communist nuclei, for every type of worker from 
the miner to the cabaret girl. Early in 1948 the Secretary of State for 
Colonial Affairs despatched a British trade union mission to Malaya to 
review the situation, to advise the colonial governments, and to make a 
report. The members of this mission made extensive investigations during 
a visit which lasted from 2 February until 27 March 1948. In their 
report! they stated that the communist unions were not ‘in the smallest 
degree representative or democratic; and the evidence is conclusive, both 
as regards their activities and the men appointed to hold office, that they 
were just mouth-pieces of the Malayan Communist Party. Their organiza- 
tion was well tried and powerful; they had money and they had contacts 
with other countries which provided them with plenty of efficient propa- 
ganda of a popular kind.’? All these unions were under the control first, 
of a central organization, the General Labour Union, and then, after the 
middle of 1946 when the registration of unions was enforced and this body 
was found not to comply with regulations, of two organizations, the 
Singapore Federation of Trade Unions and the Pan-Malayan Federation 
of Trade Unions with their respective headquarters in Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur. Both Federations denied that they were communist 
organizations, but they used methods made familiar by communists the 
world over, they maintained contact with communist organizations in 
China, Australia, India, and elsewhere, they followed the communist 
party line, and they welcomed communist speakers to their meetings. 
They exacted from their affiliated unions contributions described as ‘pre- 
posterously high’* with the result that the unions had almost no funds to 
meet their legitimate needs, while the Federations had large sums at their 
disposal. “They call strikes but pay no strike pay or similar benefits; 
frame demands but carry out no negotiations, preferring to remain in the 
background and to act as the “power behind the throne” while pushing 
forward union leaders whom they interfere with and often intimidate. 
They claim to give unions advice and help, but in practice they leave the 
officers of affiliated unions to do the negotiations and then prevent settle- 
ments being made when, as is usually the case, they disagree with the 
provisional agreement arrived at. The genuine union authority and the 
members themselves are disregarded throughout these skirmishings.’$ 


™ Awbery and Dalley, op. cit. 2 Ibid. pp. 24-25. 

3 The Pan-Malayan Federation of Trade Unions was not considered to comply with the 
requirements of the registration enactment and so was also never registered. 

4 Awbery and Dalley, op. cit. p. 27. Often 20 per cent. of the income, and in some cases the 
whole income, of affiliated unions was exacted until the federal government fixed a legal maximum 
of 10 per cent. The report estimated the affiliation fee of an English union to the T.U.C. at less 
than 1 per cent. of its income. 5 Ibid. 
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The British mission also found certain independent unions, not affiliated 
to either Federation, notably unions of government and municipal em- 
ployees and unions, already existing before the war, of skilled workers, 
mechanics and clerks. Some of these were reported to be organized on 
sound democratic lines and to have resisted intimidation and communist 
attempts at domination. If the malign influence of the communist 
Federations could be destroyed, these independent unions, although 
immature and unversed in trade union practices, bade fair to develop 
along the right lines. The mission also found a growing reluctance among 
labour as a whole to remain on strike without strike pay after concessions 
had been offered. 

By 1948 the communists’ tactics of infiltration and intimidation had 
manifestly failed to produce the desired disorder in the Federation, and 
they accordingly turned their attention to Singapore in an attempt to 
paralyse work in the port and so to dislocate the whole Malayan economy." 
The increasing readiness of the government to banish undesirable aliens 
lent urgency to their task, and in April 1948 inflammatory pamphlets 
inciting the workers to violence were found in the Singapore Harbour 
Board area. 

The government promptly raided the headquarters of the Singapore 
Harbour Labourers’ Union, found incriminating documents, and arrested 
the leaders. The captured documents included lists of members of the 
Singapore Workers’ Protection Corps, an organization responsible for 
carrying out intimidation and violence on behalf of the Communist Party. 
Some of its members were immediately arrested and the rest went into 
hiding. The S.H.L.U. called a strike of Harbour Board workers, but 
the latter were gaining courage as a result of the strong stand taken by the 
authorities and the strike failed. The S.H.L.U. then proposed to stage an 
assembly and procession on May Day. The government first agreed to 
the assembly but banned a procession, but when the S.H.L.U. insisted 
that a procession would take place and warned the government that it 
would be responsible if violence occurred, the ban was extended to the 
assembly and precautions for enforcing it were so effective that May Day 


? Before the war there had been two important trade unions in Singapore, the Singapore 
Chinese Engineering Association for skilled shipyard workers and the Singapore Harbour Board 
Employees Union for wharfingers and stevedores. These unions went underground during the 
Japanese occupation and when they resumed activity after the war they found that a number 
of rival organizations was being formed, including the Singapore Harbour Labourers’ Union 
(S.H.L.U.), which by beating up the supporters of the older unions and by resorting to every form 
of intimidation succeeded, by the middle of 1947, in reducing its rivals to temporary impotence. 
When the S.H.L.U. called a strike in January 1948 in protest against the proposed abolition of 
the contract system of labour, the other unions were coerced into support. This strike was 
particularly cynical since the communists had themselves repeatedly denounced the contract 
system. It was supposed that their sudden affection for it was due to its opportunities for a ‘rake- 
off’ and that the S.H.L.U. was in desperate need of funds. Unlike its rivals it had no register of 
members and no regular contributors. 
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was reported to be the first crime-free day enjoyed by Singapore for some 
time. This was the end of the communist campaign in Singapore. The 
Communist Party went underground, the leaders destroyed their records 
and took to the jungle, and thenceforth the communists concentrated on 
bringing the work of the plantations and mines in the Federation to a 
standstill by means of terrorist activity.1 This change of tactics reflected 
a moral victory for the administration, for it showed that, despite the 
friction caused by the constitutional question, the mass of the population 
supported the authorities and disliked both communist methods and the 
prospect of communist domination. 

The new communist offensive aimed at the eventual establishment by 
force of a communist state throughout Malaya by the piecemeal subjection 
of different areas in outlying districts. The plan was to seize control of a 
sufficient territory to justify the proclamation of a communist state by 
3 August 1948.2 The fact that the communist leaders ever seriously 
believed that they could overrun Malaya in so short a time was an indica- 
tion of the extent of their ignorance. Most of them were men of little or 
no education; their knowledge of war had been acquired as guerrillas 
during the Japanese occupation;? they had seen the British defeated in 
1942, but knew nothing of their later successes in Burma and concluded 
that British soldiers were ignorant of jungle warfare; moreover, many of 
the guerrillas believed that they alone had been responsible for the Japa- 
nese surrender and so overrated their own military capabilities. But 
although the communists were incapable of conquering the whole country 
in a matter of months, they were experienced guerrillas in a country ideal 
for this type of warfare. Dense jungle reached to within a few yards of 
railway lines, of the main trunk road, and of the rubber estates and mines. 
The guerrillas had a network of jungle camps to which they could retreat 


? The independent unions now gradually took heart. On 31 May 1948 legislation was passed 
restricting official posts in trade unions (apart from that of secretary) to persons with a minimum 
of three years’ experience in the industry concerned. On 13 June the federal government in- 
formed the Pan-Malayan Federation of Trade Unions and other communist organizations that 
their applications for registration had been refused, since they were not federations of trade 
unions whose members followed similar trades. On 15 June the High Commissioner met em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives of the Federal Legislative Council and the Labour Advisory 
Board to discuss labour conditions. It was agreed that the labour troubles had been caused by 
communist agitation. Most of the employers and workers condemned methods of violence and 
intimidation. The number of unions fell after the communists took to the jungle. At the begin- 
ning of 1948 289 unions were registered; 42 new unions were registered during that year; but by 
the beginning of 1949 only 162 were registered, the certificates of the remainder having been 
cancelled for failure to meet the necessary requirements: Great Britain: Colonial Office: Annual 
Report on the Federation of Malaya, 1948 (London, H.M.S.O., 1950), p. 182. 

2 Mr. Malcolm MacDonald revealed this in a broadcast in Malaya on 3 August. He said that 
soon after the emergency began British intelligence had secured an account of the communist 
plan for seizing power in Malaya which included the choice of this date for proclaiming the 
projected Communist Republic of Malaya: Straits Times, 4 August 1948. 

3 See above, p. 352. 
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after their attacks. Food presented no problem since there were settle- 
ments of well-disposed or frightened Chinese squatters’ along the edge of 
the jungle from Kedah in the north to Johore in the south, and in an 
emergency food could also be obtained from the timid Sakai, the aboriginal 
people who cultivated rice and tapioca in the jungle itself? 

‘The communist offensive in the Federation was preceded by a number 
of isolated acts of terrorism and by a wave of strikes in plantations, mines, 
and factories organized by the Pan-Malayan Federation of Trade Unions. 
In June 1948 attacks became more frequent and it became apparent that 
they were not isolated incidents. As in the earlier phase the authorities had 
been slow to recognize the danger of communist infiltration and had only 
belatedly resorted to banishment and the enforcement of the registration 
regulations, so now the new offensive encountered police and military 
forces inadequate to meet the new situation. During the first few months, 
therefore, the immediate problem was to put the country on an emergency 
footing and to devise some means of defending civilians in outlying districts 
pending the arrival of reinforcements. 

At first the most troubled areas were central and southern Perak and 
central Johore, where disturbances involved the murder of three Chinese 
Kuomintang leaders in Johore on 12 June 1948 and the murder of three 
European planters in Perak on 16 June. A state of emergency was declared 
in these areas on 16 June. Two days later it was found necessary to pro- 
claim a state of emergency in the whole of the Federation. By emergency 
regulations the government was given wide powers, including the right to 
detain persons for periods up to one year, to declare specific areas to be 
protected places, to commandeer buildings and vehicles, to control move- 
ment on roads, to disperse assemblies, and to impose curfews. The 
authorities were also authorized to conduct searches and make arrests 
without a warrant, and new and severe penalties for the unlawful possession 
of arms were introduced. At the same time extensive police raids were 
carried out against offices of the Malayan Communist Party and against the 
headquarters of other left-wing organizations known to be under communist 
control. As a result of these raids over 600 people were arrested by 21 June. 


T See below, p. 433. 

2 As regards arms, the view persisted that the guerrillas were using arms dropped to them by 
Force 136 (see below, p. 432, note 1), though both Colonel Spencer Chapman (op. cit. p. 422) 
and the writer of an article on communism in Malaya in The World Today (August 1949), p. 351, 
stated that, when the guerrillas were disbanded, they were called upon to hand over their arms 
in exchange for a gratuity and that in this way more arms were recovered than had been issued 
in the first place. According to Dr. Purcell (The Chinese in Southeast Asia, p. 60) the two chief 
sources were arms abandoned by the British in 1942 and arms seized from the Japanese or handed 
over by them between their surrender and the return of the British. There was, however, no 
difficulty in obtaining arms anywhere in South-East Asia after the war, for apart from Japanese 
dumps there were large supplies of American arms either trafficked by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops or looted from the vast dumps left inadequately guarded in the Philippines. 
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But the terrorist attacks continued. They were chiefly directed against 
managers and workers in mines and plantations in lonely and widely 
dispersed districts where it was impossible to give adequate protection to 
the thousands of persons exposed to attack. The planters and workers 
organized their own protection corps and on 26 June 1948 recruiting 
started for a Special Constabulary. The response of the Malay population 
exceeded expectation and within three months 24,000 recruits had been 
enrolled, mostly Malays. An auxiliary police force was also organized on 
a voluntary and part-time basis, mainly for use in the towns and with the 
object of releasing regular police for other duties. An acute shortage of 
arms was relieved by supplies from army and R.A.F. stocks and by con- 
signments brought by air from Australia.! Planters were armed to the 
extent that stocks permitted, and were also allowed to order their own 
supplies from the U.S.A. 

A few days after the proclamation of a state of emergency the office of 
Secretary for Internal Security was created. The Secretary was chairman 
of an Internal Security Committee composed of representatives of the 
three services, the police, and various government departments. The 
composition of the committee was later enlarged to include representatives 
of the United Planting Association of Malaya and the F.M.S. Chamber of 
Mines. The committee met daily for the first few weeks and was particu- 
larly concerned with the question of arming and protecting the civilian 
population.2 The Emergency Proclamation was superseded by an Emer- 
gency Regulations Bill, which passed through all its stages in the Legisla- 
tive Council on 5 July 1948. New regulations were introduced, making 
the spreading of false reports a criminal offence, providing for the trial of 
all but capital offences in district courts, admitting in evidence statements 
made to the police and authorizing trials zn camera and the withholding of 
witnesses’ names in cases where reprisals were feared. On 23 July the 
Malayan Communist Party, the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army 
Old Comrades’ Association, the New Democratic Youth League, and Lkatan 
Pembela Tanah Ayer Malaya (a Malay Youth League) were declared illegal 
organizations. Inannouncing this step to the House of Commons on thesame 
day the Secretary of State for the Colonies stated that these various organ- 
izations had been inciting the population to revolt and had been acting as 
collecting and forwarding agencies for money and supplies for the rebels. 


t Arms from Australia, apart from 100 sten guns belonging to the British government, were 
held up by an embargo on the sale of arms. The Australian government at first took no steps to 
lift this ban, but in response to a popular clamour it was lifted on 2 August’ 1948, despite a cam- 
paign by the Australian Seamen’s Union, which threatened to boycott all ships carrying arms to 
Malaya. 

Tn October the Secretary’s functions were extended to include defence and his title altered 
to Secretary for Defence and Internal Security. His staff was greatly enlarged and Security 
Committees with official and unofficial members were set up in most states. 

3 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 454, coll. 787-8. 
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Substantial military reinforcements were slow in arriving, but a batta- 
lion of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers was sent from Hongkong in August 
1948 and police reinforcements arrived in the same month. The latter 
included the former Inspector-General of the Palestine Police, Colonel 
W. N. Gray, who was appointed Commissioner of Police for the Federa- 
tion, and several hundred British sergeants, also formerly of the Palestine 
Police, who arrived in specially chartered aircraft. The gnd Guards 
Brigade began to arrive at the end of September. Meanwhile a course in 
jungle training had been organized under former chindits and officers 
-of Force 136,! and small units, composed chiefly of Gurkhas and men of 
the Malay Regiment, were formed into a group known as Ferret Force.? 
Dyaks from Borneo were attached to them as trackers. While forces 
within the country were being trained and reinforcements from overseas 
were on the way, the brunt of the attack was borne by the planters and 
miners, and by such forces as could be mustered to protect them. The 
Annual Report on Malaya for 1948 stated: ‘If it had not been for the in- 
domitable determination of planters and miners to stand fast during the 
early months of the emergency, the loyal support they received from their 
staff and labourers and the magnificent response of the Malay community 
to the call for special constables to provide static defences for the estates 
and mines, large areas of the country might have fallen under communist 
control and so made possible the establishment of small Communist 
Republics—one of the terrorists’ declared aims.’* The defeat of these aims 
was also partly attributable to the communists’ own incapacity and lack 
of co-ordination. 

By the autumn of 1948 the immediate danger of a communist victory 
was past. The communists had failed, while surprise was on their side, to 
set up any local administration,’ and with the mobilization of internal 
forces and the arrival of reinforcements their chances of success appeared 
increasingly remote. But it was essential that the guerrillas should be 


* Force 136 was the organization responsible for organizing resistance to the Japanese in 
Malaya and other territories occupied by them. Officers of the Force were landed in Malaya by 
submarine in 1943 to contact the various underground movements, and in the spring of 1945, 
when Malaya came within range of aircraft based in Ceylon, British officers were dropped by 
parachute to serve with the guerrillas as instructors and liaison officers. 

7 As the reinforcements from Great Britain gained experience in jungle fighting, Ferret Force 
lost its raison d’étre and was disbanded at the end of the year. It was replaced by a Civil Liaison 
Corps composed of Europeans and Chinese with special knowledge of the country, individual 
members of which were attached to military units for liaison with the local population. 

3 The enlistment of trackers from a people famous for their addiction to headhunting gave 
the communists colourful matter for propaganda. 

* Annual Report on the Federation of Malaya, 1948, p. 148. 

5 A small and isolated Chinese settlement in South Kelantan was set up as a liberated area, 
but it lasted little more than a week and the functions of communist government were confined 
to the collecting of taxes. (See ‘The Campaign in Malaya’, The World Today, November 1949, 


pp- 478-9.) 
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completely routed, for the planters and miners could not be expected to 
carry on indefinitely in fear for their lives. From the purely military point 
of view the task of eliminating the guerrillas was extraordinarily difficult. 
About 80 per cent. of the Federation consisted of virgin jungle, mountain, 
or swamp. The guerrillas would not be brought to battle and once they 
were under cover of the jungle it was virtually impossible to track them 
down." Naval patrols were carried out to prevent the smuggling of arms, 
and Siamese co-operation was enlisted in the frontier region;? air recon- 
naissance was carried out by the R.A.F., but encampments were rarely 
visible from the air and if the guerrillas suspected that they had been 
spotted they were usually able to move in time. In these circumstances 
no spectacular result could be expected: the guerrillas could not be routed 
in a pitched battle, although areas could be cleared gradually and public 
confidence restored. 

In the circumstances the attitude of the local population was of critical 
importance. The Malay population rallied at once to the support of the 
administration, but the Chinese response was far from satisfactory.3 More- 
over, large numbers of Chinese were, even if unwillingly, helping the 
guerrillas. The Chinese squatters have already been mentioned.* These 
colonies had grown out of the unemployment of the years 1931-3 and had 
expanded greatly during the Japanese occupation. The squatters held 
their land either by licence withdrawable by the government at any time 


® The following description, written from personal experience of the campaign in Malaya, 
gives some idea of the difficulties involved: ‘Profiting from wartime experience, the Communists 
have built for themselves a complete network of camps in the jungle, most of them within easy 
reach of the outside so as to be easily supplied, and all of them extremely well camouflaged. 
They make no attempt to hold these camps if attacked. The sentry post is sited some distance 
from the camp on the only line of approach—for it is rarely possible to approach a camp except by 
way of the main track, and on hearing a shot from the sentry a rear guard holds the track for a 
few minutes while the rest of the bandits get away and march off without difficulty to another 
camp which is waiting for them. They may leave tracks, but the. pursuers are tired before they 
set off after them, and almost never catch up with them before they have to return for supplies. 
The route taken usually before long goes up the bed of a stream which obliterates the track, or 
else it joins a track normally used by the jungle dwellers so that it becomes impossible to trace. 
People who have no experience of this kind of fighting are often at a loss to understand the lack 
of success on the part of the security forces when attacking bandit camps, and are apt to attribute 
it to incompetence. The fact remains that not even the most experienced troops of any race, 
accompanied by trained trackers and all the advantages in arms and tactics that have yet been 
devised, have yet been able to effect a complete surprise on a bandit camp in the jungle.’ ‘The 
Campaign in Malaya’, p. 480. 

2 For details of Siamese co-operation with the Malayan authorities see chapter on Siam above, 

. 365. 

; Few Chinese volunteered for service in the various police forces, for instance. The following 
figures showing the racial distribution of enlistments in the Police Force of the Federation at the 
end of 1948 show the different response of the two races: 

Malays 10,318 
Chinese 412 

(Figures supplied by the Department of Public Relations, Federation of Malaya.) 

+ See above, p. 430. 
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or, in most cases, without a licence." Since most of the colonies were 
situated along the edge of the jungle in areas which were not under 
effective administrative control,? they provided an ideal source not merely 
of supplies and money but also of man-power. Many of the squatters were 
part-time guerrillas, sometimes from conviction but more often as a result 
of coercion on themselves or their families. At first, where squatters were 
proved to have collaborated with the guerrillas, their settlements were 
destroyed, but this policy was soon abandoned as both unjust and foolish, 
since the squatters were often acting under duress and severe penalties 
merely threw them on to the side of the guerrillas. Many squatters were 
detained or deported. 

The accommodation of squatters and other persons detained was a 
serious problem.3 They were entitled to lodge an appeal, which was heard 
by an Advisory Committee, usually composed of the district judge and 
prominent local inhabitants. The committee’s recommendations were 
then forwarded to the High Commissioner or to a commission of three, 
but by the end of the year unheard appeals were accumulating. On 
25 November 1948 new emergency regulations were issued, authorizing 
the immediate deportation of detained persons who had not appealed or 
whose appeals had been rejected, provided that they were not Federal 
citizens or British subjects born in Malaya. They could be accompanied 
by their dependents. A scheme of national registration and identity 
cards, started in Penang and in the northern areas in September, was 
gradually extended to all areas despite the guerrillas who tried to prevent 
it by attacking and abducting officials and by other means. In December 
a committee was appointed to investigate the squatter problem and to 
recommend a policy. 

The squatters were not the only offenders among the Chinese. A large 
number of wealthy Chinese were regularly paying protection money to 
the guerrillas. In a speech in the House of Lords on 23 February 1949 


t See Purcell: The Chinese in Southeast Asia, p. 56. 

2 “There are all too many areas in Malaya which have never been properly re-occupied since 
the return of the British administration. Large districts which were formerly forest were opened up 
by the Chinese for cultivation during the Japanese time, and some of these have scarcely seen an 
administrator, though they have seen plenty of Communists. In a way, therefore, the present 
conflict involves the re-occupation of certain areas of the country, and the assertion of Govern- 
ment authority. This cannot be done, at this stage, by occasional visits, but requires regular 
patrolling and if possible the stationing of police or troops in the area. Hence the importance 
of so much wearisome and often apparently unrewarding patrol work by the security forces.’ 
‘The Campaign in Malaya’, pp. 482-3. 

3 There were over 5,000 persons under detention at the end of the year. 

* A total of 606 deportation orders was approved during 1948. Of these 588 concerned aliens 
and 18 British subjects. In December approval was given under the November emergency 
regulations for the deportation of 233 aliens and 7 British subjects born outside Malaya. Chronology 
of Important Events during the Emergency in Malaya for the period Fune 1948 to Fune goth 1949 (Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, Federation of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur), p. 9. 
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Lord Listowel, Minister of State for the Colonies, said that protection 
money extorted during October and November 1948 was estimated at 
approximately 250,000 dollars a month, excluding payment in kind, and 
that the government had been forced to take drastic action.1 Three 
hundred people had been arrested on charges of paying money or of 
contributing supplies to the guerrillas, and the government would persist 
in this policy while the practice continued. But it was difficult to stop a 
practice which might almost be described as a Chinese custom. In China 
itself rich Chinese were accustomed to paying protection money to the 
local bandit chief or warlord in times of trouble, and protection money 
was also often exacted by the secret societies which were to be found 
wherever Chinese congregated. The Chinese in Malaya therefore accepted 
these extortions as a matter of course and were slow to report them to 
the police and unwilling even to appear as witnesses in cases involving the 
terrorists.2_ The natural fear of reprisals was enhanced by the fact that the 
guerrillas, though they were nearly all Chinese, were particularly violent 
against any of their fellow countrymen who were brave enough openly 
to oppose them. Chinese were, in fact, by far the most numerous among 
the victims. Speaking in the House of Lords on 10 November 1948 Lord 
Listowel said: ‘Of the total number killed and captured to date, 435 were 
Chinese, 15 were Malays, 2 were Indians and 6 were foreigners. . . . 
Another indication of the fact that the trouble-makers are essentially a 
Chinese revolutionary movement is that their victims have been mainly 
not British or Malay officials or British business men, but the Chinese 
political opponents of the Chinese Communists. May [| illustrate that 
again from the casualty figures? In the last five months, 262 civilian men, 
women and children have been murdered by the bandits. Of these 20 
were Europeans, 8 Indians, 38 Malays and 189, or about three times the 
number of all the other victims put together, were Chinese.’3 

This was not the only explanation of the Chinese attitude. The bitter 


t H.L. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 160, col. 1135. The Minister meant Straits dollars. 

2 It has been suggested that this Chinese lack of civic virtue had its roots in Chinese traditions. 
Under the Manchu Dynasty ‘there was a common offence which did not seem to come under the 
specific provisions of the penal code but was nevertheless heavily penalized, and it was known 
as “‘being involved’. It appeared that to ‘“‘be involved’’, even quite innocently, in the felonies 
or misdemeanours of others, was itself in the nature of a crime. Indeed, this feeling of the blame- 
worthiness of being mixed up in any offence, tragedy, or lawlessness went right through Chinese 
society. There have been frequent cases of Chinese men or women hanging themselves on the 
doorpost of someone against whom they had a grievance in order to “involve” him (there would 
be a judicial enquiry which would, at the least, cause the owner of the door great embarrassment). 
This convention was hostile to the growth of public spirit, for a Chinese who saw a crime being 
committed, or a person in danger or needing assistance, would very likely do nothing for fear of 
‘being involved’’.’ V. Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia, p. 4. 

3 H.L. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 159, col. 335-6. The casualty figures up to the end of 1948 were as 
follows: Guerrillas: 693 killed, captured, or surrendered up to the end of 1948, of whom 648 were 
Chinese; Civilian victims: killed, wounded, or missing, 343 Chinese, 125 Malays, 38 Indians, 
26 Europeans, 22 other nationalities: Cmd. 7709, p. 65. 
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controversy aroused by the constitutional proposals had left the Chinese 
community disgruntled and disinclined to help the government, even 
though the merchant community had abandoned extra-constitutional 
opposition to the new order. The political situation in China also affected 
the situation. It was usual for Chinese overseas to support the dominant 
political party in China—as a precautionary measure rather than from 
any political conviction—and by the end of 1948 communist successes 1n 
China made open opposition to the communists imprudent. This feeling 
was probably strengthened by uncertainty regarding British intentions, 
for the British withdrawal from neighbouring territories suggested that 
Great Britain might not be prepared to stay and fight it out in Malaya, 
in which case it would go ill with those who had committed themselves to 
the British side! By the end of 1948, however, Chinese leaders were 
beginning to feel that their attitude had been mistaken, since it lent sup- 
port to accusations that the whole Chinese population secretly supported 
the insurgents. The Chinese were further persuaded to a more helpful 
attitude by Dato Onn bin Ja’afar’s visit to London at the end of October 
1948 for the purpose inter alia of urging greater Malay participation in 
federal government.? The Chinese feared that the Malays were exploiting 
the popularity which they had earned by their response to the emergency. 
Although Dato Onn explained on his return that he had been speaking 
for all Malayans and not only for Malays, the Chinese reacted on the one 
hand by an incipient secession movement in the large Chinese mercantile 
community of Penang? and, on the other hand by more active support for 
the government. One instance of the latter tendency was provided by a 
meeting at Ipoh on 21 December at which 200 Chinese tin miners agreed 
to sign an undertaking not to pay protection money, and passed a resolution 
undertaking to give the government whole-hearted and continuous sup- 
port in its fight against lawless elements. 

This gradual change of front on the part of the Chinese community 


t It was not until 13 April 1949 that Mr. Attlee stated in the House of Commons that the 
British government had no intention of relinquishing its responsibilities in Malaya before its 
task was completed or of ‘jeopardising the security, well-being and liberty of these peoples, for 
whom Britain has responsibilities, by a premature withdrawal’. H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 463, 
col. 2815. 

2 Dato Onn’s visit was described as unofficial and its object to make personal contacts, but 
Mr. MacDonald was also in England at the time and Dato Onn had talks with Mr. Creech Jones 
and other high officials. Dato Onn’s requests, which were published in the press and confirmed 
by Mr. MacDonald, were: (1) Malays to take part in the Federal administration and the 
appointment of a Malay Deputy High Commissioner. (2) The expansion of defence forces on a 
Malay basis. (3) A grant by Great Britain of £10 million spread over a number of years for 
economic development: Daily Telegraph, 9 November 1948. 

3 This movement arose chiefly out of economic grievances not confined to the Chinese, for 
the separation of Penang from Singapore and the loss of free port status were serious commercial 
blows. A motion in favour of secession from the Federation was debated and carried at a public 
meeting in Penang in December. 
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helped to prepare the ground for a greater effort at co-operation and 
understanding between the two largest communities, which was to bear 
fruit early in 1949 in the establishment of the Communities Liaison Com- 
mittee and the Malayan-Chinese Association. For despite communal 
tension at the popular level, which had been exacerbated by the citizen- 
ship question and the communist rising, there was among the leaders of 
both communities an increasing recognition of the interdependence of the 
two races. In the long term probably the best hope of relieving the com- 
munal tension lay in educational schemes such as the Ten Year Education 
Plan for Singapore, which aimed at providing free primary education in 
English or the vernacular’ on a regional rather than a racial basis? for all 
communities; in the projects for expanding secondary and vocational 
education; and the recommendations of the Carr-Saunders Commission, 
which visited Malaya in 1947 and proposed the establishment of a Univer- 
sity of Malaya.3 These projects were received with enthusiasm by all 
communities, for after the war the people of Malaya had shown enthusiasm 
for education,* and it was hoped that a common educational system would 
weld the various races together in a way which had not been possible in 
the past. But in the Federation at least all these brave plans were jeopar- 
dized by the communist rising, since, as the High Commissioner pointed 
out, the daily cost of the emergency was roughly equal to the cost of one 
new English school.’ 

Great Britain, of course, was more vitally concerned by events in 
Malaya than any other Power. On economic grounds alone the danger 
that the communist rising would disrupt the Malayan economy was a 
threat to British economic recovery, for Malaya, as the world’s chief 
source of rubber, earned more dollars than Great Britain and half of all 
the dollars earned by the sterling area. Malayan economic recovery 
after the war had been spectacular and during 1948 rubber production 
reached a record total of 698,000 tons.° Tin mining had been more 


! The choice was left to the parents. 

2 Before the war there was free primary education in Malay and (for the children of estate 
labourers) in Tamil. The Chinese provided their own schools but received grants in aid where 
conditions were considered satisfactory. These schools were often hotbeds of political propaganda. 
Secondary education was in English and in a few cases Chinese. 

3 See Education Policy in the Colony of Singapore: Ten Years’ Programme (Singapore, Government 
Printing Office, 1948) and the Report of the Commission on University Education in Malaya (London, 
H.M.S.O., February 1948). 

4 This was shown by the astonishing increase in school attendance. In the Federation 510,000 
children were enrolled at the end of 1948 compared with 263,000 in December 1941 (the highest 
pre-war figure). In Singapore the figure rose from 72,000 in 1941 to over 101,000 in 1948 and 
an additional 15,000 were estimated to have attended unregistered schools: Cmd. 7709, p. 42. 

5 Ibid: p. 43. 

s Bidet figures for earlier years were: 1939 360,000, 1940 547,000, 1946 just over 400,000, 
1947 646,000. (Pre-war production was effected by the international quota on rubber exports.) 
Ibid. p. 22. 
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severely hit by the war, but during 1947 and 1948 output rose from 
27,000 tons in 1947 to 45,000 tons in 1948. These results were achieved in 
spite of the communist attack on mines and plantations. It was feared, 
however, that the miners and planters would not be able to stand the 
strain indefinitely, while their anxieties were increased by the thought 
that new recruits might be discouraged. 

Great Britain had also a political stake in the future of Malaya. With 
British influence in China (apart from the outpost of Hongkong) greatly 
reduced, Japan virtually relinquished to the U.S.A., and India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. set free, Malaya (with Brunei, North Borneo, and Sarawak) 
became the focal point of direct British influence in the east. In Malaya 
the problem of reconciling Malays and Chinese postponed the prospect 
of a British withdrawal, and British policy seemed to portend that, 
although Britain was pledged to set the country on the path to self- 
government, there would be no withdrawal until Malaya were ripe for 
independence. In the meantime British policy aimed at raising the stan- 
dard of living and laying the foundations for eventual self-government by 
training Asians for the administration,! by building up democratic institu- 
tions, and by encouraging education and the growth of a genuine trade 
union movement.? That British policy in Malaya was not considered to 
be a parochial concern of the Commonwealth, but an important factor 
in British Far Eastern policy, was shown by the appointment after the 
war of a Special Commissioner of ambassadorial rank with headquarters _ 
in Singapore, whose functions included the co-ordination of British policy 
throughout the area and the duty of advising both the British government 
and the colonial administration on foreign affairs. On the retirement of 
Lord Killearn, the first Special Commissioner, on 27 March 1948 the 
Governor-General, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, took over these functions 
with the title of Commissioner General for the United Kingdom in South- 
East Asia. Thereafter, in addition to his responsibilities to the Colonial 
Office, he became responsible to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and held the personal rank of Ambassador in his relations with 
foreign territories. 

The attitude of other Powers towards the communist rising in Malaya 
calls for only brief notice. The U.S.A. gave to the British government 
full moral support in its campaign against the guerrillas. The rebels were 
described as marauding bandits who did not constitute a nationalist move- 
ment, and the shipment of American arms to Malaya was allowed, 
although it had not been allowed to Indonesia or to Indo-China. There 
was little evidence of any American sentimental sympathy for the rebels, 


we On 1 January 1949 there were 308 officers of Asian domicile holding senior posts compared 
with 48 in July 1941: Cmd..7709, p. 67. 
* Some trade union leaders were sent to England for training. 
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since they were recognized to be communists and aliens. The Australian 
government, though embarrassed by communist agitation,' also co-operated 
with Great Britain in the matter of arms. Australian opinion was strongly 
on the British side, particularly when it became known that some of the 
victims of the guerrillas were Australian planters. The government of 
India, while theoretically favouring independence movements in all 
dependent territories, recognized the special circumstances of the Malayan 
rising and supported British policy in spite of some left-wing critics who 
accused the Indian government of supporting British imperialism. The 
Chinese Nationalist government was by the latter half of 1948 too much 
overwhelmed by its own domestic disasters to take an active interest in 
happenings in other countries. 

Russia had no visible contacts with Malaya and it was difficult to 
estimate the extent of the influence of Moscow as the directing force of 
international communism. It has been written in this connexion that 
despite rumours ‘the communist terrorist campaign in Malaya has in no 
sense been directed from outside the country. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that the liaison between the various groups of bandits within the 
country has often been very poor and that the strength of the campaign 
derives from local organization and co-ordination.’?. This did not mean 
that the Malayan Communist Party showed any deviationist tendency; 
on the contrary, there was every evidence that it was orthodox. The out- 
break of communist violence so soon after the communist conference in 
Calcutta in February 1948 seemed to be more than a coincidence, while 
the fostering of economic chaos in Malaya, calculated to deprive the 
U.S.A. of rubber and Great Britain of dollars, was in keeping with world 
communist policy. It seemed, therefore, that the communist rising in 
Malaya was organized locally but was contributing to the general commun- 
ist cause, and as such it received the support of Communist Parties of 
other countries, including the British.? 


6. Burma 


Burma became an independent state on 4 January 1948. The transfer 
of power took place amid scenes of pageantry and rejoicing. At 4.20 a.m., 
the time and date having been chosen by astrologers, the new Burmese 
flag was hoisted on a flagstaff before the Constituent Assembly to the 
accompaniment of the music of trumpets, conch shells, and drums. The 
President-designate, Sao Shwe Thaik, assumed office and formally pro- 

I See above, p. 431, n. I. 2 Purcell: The Chinese in Southeast Asia,-p. 59. 

3 On 20 August 1948 a statement, signed by Mr. Harry Pollitt, was issued by the British 
Communist Party calling on the Labour Party to stop the war in Malaya: Daily Worker, 21 August 


1948. In September a communist demonstration was staged in Liverpool when military rein- 
forcements were embarking for Malaya. 
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claimed the new constitution. He then appointed Thakin Nu to be Prime 
Minister; a Cabinet was sworn in; and the Anglo-Burmese Treaty was 
presented to Parliament and ratified by an overwhelming majority. In 
speeches during the celebrations many prominent Burmese referred with 
gratitude to the British renunciation of power,’ and when the last British 
Governor of Burma, Sir Hubert Rance, went on board the cruiser 
Birmingham two hours after the ceremony of transfer, he was accompanied 
to the quayside by cheering friendly crowds of Burmese and was sped on 
his way to the strains of Auld Lang Syne. Great Britain thus departed from 
Burma in ‘graceful and friendly fashion’? in pursuance of the pledge given 
in 1931 that theseparation of Burma from India would not retard 
Burmese political evolution. The obligation to fulfil this pledge in a 
manner satisfactory to the Burmese leaders—that is to say, by a grant of 
full independence outside the British Commonwealtht—and the hope of 
thereby retaining Burmese goodwill (not to mention also the exigencies 
of the post-war situation) were held by the British government to override 
powerful arguments against a policy which others stigmatized as precipi- 
tate and irresponsible. Arguing that in 1931 neither the second World 
War nor the Japanese occupation of Burma was foreseeable, Mr. Chur- 
chill and some others of his party regarded the British withdrawal in 1948 
as a dereliction of duty, an abandonment of Burma at a moment when 
manifestly Burma could not fend for itself. Regret that Burma should 
choose to leave the Commonwealth was general in Great Britain and was 
confined to no political party. Opinion between (and, to some extent, 
within) the parties, however, was divided on the issue whether duty and 
honour required the British to leave at once or to insist on remaining for 
a little longer. The government chose the former course. The alternative 


1 The presidential proclamation included the words: ‘Let us rejoice that this independence 
did not come as the result of armed conflict, but as the fruit of friendly negotiations with a great 
nation whose political bonds were replaced by mutual consent with the stronger bonds of 
friendship and goodwill’: New York Times, 4 January 1948. 

2 Thid. 5 January 1948. 

3 The Secretary of State for India gave the following undertaking on 20 January 1931: “The 
government have decided to proceed with the separation of Burma. They wish it to be under- 
stood that the prospects of constitutional advance held out to Burma as part of British India will 
not be prejudiced by this decision, and that the constitutional objective after separation will 
remain the progressive realisation of responsible government in Burma as an integral part of the 
Empire.’ (H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 247, col. 29.) 

4 Burma was not content with the policy of the White Paper of May 1945 (Cmd. 6635, 
London, H.M.S.O., 1945) which would ultimately lead to ‘complete self-government within the 
British Commonwealth’ and a status equal to that of the Dominions and of Great Britain. The 
White Paper proposed evolution in three phases; first, government by a governor, directly 
responsible to the British government during the period of post-war rehabilitation, which would 
probably last until the end of 1948; secondly, government in accordance with the Government 
of Burma Act 1935 and simultaneous preparations for self-government; and, thirdly, full self- 
government for Burma proper within the British Commonwealth. The Scheduled Areas were to 
remain outside the new dominion until their inhabitants expressed a wish to join it. 
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policy, given Burmese acquiescence (a large, not to say baseless, hypo- 
thesis), might have contributed to Burmese peace and prosperity, but the 
price of failure—to be paid in this event by the British—could have 
been a deep and lasting breach between the two countries. The British 
were in a dilemma. Good government and self-government, the two 
goals of British colonial policy, were in conflict. In making its choice 
the British government was moved by the anti-colonial idealism current 
in European thought, by the more prosaic expectation that the main- 
tenance of British rule would require the use of force not at the time avail- 
able, and by the belief that in any case self-government could be learned 
only by trial and error. 

The chief preliminaries to the transfer of power were the discharge of the 
departing rulers’ obligations towards minorities, the constitution of a 
proper authority to accept the transfer, and the definition of the future 
relationship between the old and the new rulers. An agreement, signed in 
London on 27 January 1947,' provided inter alia that elections should be 
held in April 1947 for a Constituent Assembly to serve as a legislature 
pending the transfer; that the Governor’s Executive Council should con- 
stitute a government ad interim; that the Hill Peoples should be brought into 
close association with the government of Burma; and that a High Commis- 
sioner for Burma should be appointed immediately to represent Burma 
in London. 

The British were under an obligation to secure for the Hill Peoples an 
acceptable position in the new state. The Hill Peoples, inhabitants of the 
Frontier or Scheduled Areas, which surrounded the plains of Burma 
proper? like a horseshoe and covered 47 per cent. of the total area of 
Burma, belonged to over a hundred different peoples. Only four of these 
were politically important: the Shans, the Kachins, the Chins, and the 
Karens. The highlands had come under British control towards the end 
of the nineteenth century but, with the exception of some Shan States 
which had once paid tribute to the King of Burma, these areas had never 
been occupied by the Burmese. In some parts British rule had been 
accepted on condition that it would be exclusively British. On the whole 
the Hill Peoples seem to have regarded the Burmese with antagonism, 
indifference, or contempt. However, since these areas, apart from the 

1 Cmd. 7029. (London, H.M.S.O., 1947). The six Burmese negotiators were led by U Aung 
San, then Deputy Chairman of the Executive Council, the nearest equivalent to the post of 
Prime Minister. Two members of the delegation, Thakin Ba Sein and U Saw, refused to sign 
the agreement and on their return to Burma resigned from the Executive Council. Their actions 
may have been taken with an eye to the coming elections. 

2 The Frontier or Scheduled Areas were defined in the Second Schedule to the Government 
of Burma Act 1935, which placed them under the special care and protection of the Governor. 
The rest of Burma, often called Burma proper or ministerial Burma, was governed by a Governor, 


a Cabinet, and a bicameral legislature. 
3 See G. E. Harvey: British Rule in Burma, 1824-1942 (London, Faber & Faber 1946), pp. 84-85. 
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Federated Shan States,! were not self-supporting and none had access to 
the sea, some form of union with Burma proper appeared necessary. 

At Panglong on 12 February 1947 representatives from the Shan States, 
the Kachin Hills, and the Chin Hills entered into an agreement* with 
representatives of the Burma Executive Council. Pending the British 
withdrawal the Governor of Burma would include in his Executive 
Council a representative of the Hill Peoples, to be recommended to him 
by the Supreme Council of the Hill Peoples. Two deputy Councillors, 
chosen from peoples other than that of the full member of the Council, 
would also be appointed and, though primarily concerned with local 
affairs, would have the right to attend meetings of the Council whenever 
any matter of concern to the Frontier Areas was under discussion. Full 
autonomy for the Frontier Areas was approved in principle and the 
establishment of a separate Kachin State was recommended, though a 
final decision on this matter was left to the Constituent Assembly. The 
agreement was to be without prejudice to the financial autonomy of the 
Federated Shan States; the Kachin Hills and the Chin Hills were to be 
entitled to financial assistance from the revenues of Burma proper. Inhabi- 
tants of the Frontier Areas would enjoy the rights and privileges regarded 
as fundamental in democratic countries. 

The Karens were not represented at the Panglong Conference. They 
were originally a Hill People and there were in existence three small 
Karenni states in the Frontier Areas. These states, however, comprised 
only about one-quarter of all the Karens in Burma, the remainder having 
moved into the plains of lower Burma (chiefly the Irrawaddy Delta and 
the Tenasserim Division) where they were inextricably mixed with the Bur- 
mese. Therefore, although it was comparatively easy to create a Karenni 
State by amalgamating the three existing Karenni states, Karen demands 
for a wider Karen State to include all Karens were difficult to meet, while 
the record of antagonism between Karens and Burmese further compli- 


1 The Shans belonged to the Thai-Chinese branch of the Mongolian race. They formed the 
kingdom of Nanchao (modern Yunnan) from the eighth to the mid thirteenth century, when the 
kingdom was overthrown by Kublai Khan. This drove the Shans southwards into what later 
became Burma, Siam, and Indo-China. They overthrew the civilization of Angkor, founded the 
kingdom of Siam, and for a time overran most of Burma, but in the sixteenth century the Burmese 
monarchy was restored and the Shans were driven back into the hill country of the east where 
they remained as petty chieftans under the suzerainty of the king of Burma. Great Britain, 
having annexed Burma, claimed to have succeeded to the suzerain rights of the Burmese kings. 
A form of indirect rule was introduced which left the local administration, including justice and 
the collection of revenue, in the hands of the Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, who in return agreed 
to accept the guidance of British advisers. In 1922 a Federal Council of Shan Sawbwas was set 
up under the presidency of a British Commissioner. In 1945 the Gommissioner’s functions were 
taken over by a Director of the Frontier Areas Administration (with his headquarters in Rangoon) 
and the Federated Shan States came under two residents. The Sawbwas established their own 
Executive Council, which included representatives of the people. 

2 Cmd. 7138. (London, H.M.S.O., 1947), pp. 13-14. 
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cated the issue. The Karens, as indeed most of the Hill Peoples, had 
always shown great loyalty to the British; they had provided the core of 
the Burmese fighting forces and had incurred the particular hostility of 
the Burmese by supporting the British in the suppression of the 1931 
rebellion.' The Burmese had retaliated by massacring large numbers of 
Karens after the British retreat in 1942. The Karens were reluctant, 
therefore, to come under a government dominated by Burmese and they 
wished to remain under British protection.? 

The London Conference of January 1947 had decided to appoint a 
Frontier Committee of Inquiry? to consider the best way of associating 
the Hill Peoples with the government of Burma. In a report* signed on 
24 April 1947 this committee recommended that the Frontier Areas 
should send forty-five representatives to the Constituent Assembly.5 
These forty-five representatives were to have the same status in the Con- 
stituent Assembly as the representatives of the rest of Burma, but their 
participation in the work of the Assembly was not to be deemed to commit 
them to union with Burma and no proposal in the Assembly affecting the 
Frontier Areas was to be deemed adopted without the concurrence of a 
majority of the representatives from the area concerned. Similarly, pro- 
posals for a federation of Burma would require the approval of a majority 
of representatives from any Frontier Area to be included in the federation.® 

At this point the question of minorities merged with the questions of 
the future constitution of Burma and of the designation of those to whom, 
under this constitution, power was to be transferred by the British. 

Elections to the Constituent Assembly were held in Burma on g April 
1947.7 They were reported to have been reasonably fairly conducted in 
the circumstances. They were boycotted, however, by certain political 
elements which opposed a policy ofindependence by constitutional process.® 
In view of this and of the disturbed conditions the polling booths were 
protected by armed members of the A.F.P.F.L.° and this may not have 


t For a short account of this rebellion see Harvey, op. cit. pp. 73-76. 

2 They were also opposed to the Burmese leaders’ extreme left-wing views. 

3 The chairman was British and half the members came from the Frontier Areas. 

4 Cmd. 7138. The committee held twenty-four meetings, seventeen devoted to hearing 
evidence and seven to private deliberation. 

5 The Frontier Areas contained only one-sixth of the population of Burma. They were there- 
fore entitled on a population basis to 35 seats as compared with 210 for Burma proper, but the 
larger number was recommended for various reasons, including the desire to secure the represen- 
tation of small racial groups which would not otherwise be represented at all. 

© The committee also made tentative suggestions for a federal Burma in which the Federated 
Shan States and the Kachin Hills would be two of the constituent units and a Karenni State a 
possible third, while other areas might be incorporated into Burma proper. 

7 Except in the Frontier Areas, whose representatives were elected in May. See below. 

8 Followers of Dr. Ba Maw and of U Saw and Thakin Soe’s Red Flag communists. See above, 

» 351. 
9 The Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League was a coalition of left-wing groups which had 
originally included the communists. It was founded by U Aung San in May 1945 to organize 
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been without effect on the results. Out of 210 seats the A.F.P.F.L. won 
173, Karens (including 18 supporters of the A.F.P.F.L.) won 24, commun- 
ists 7, Anglo-Burmese 4, and Independents 2. At the beginning of May 
forty-four representatives of the Frontier Areas made up the total member- 
ship of the Constituent Assembly. The Assembly first met on 10 June 
1947 and unanimously elected Thakin Nu to be its President. On 17 June, 
on the motion of U Aung San, it decided unanimously that Burma should 
be an independent sovereign republic with the name of the Union of 
Burma. The work of the Assembly was dramatically interrupted on 
19 July when, at a meeting of the Executive Council, U Aung San, four 
other members of the Council, and a secretary were shot dead, and two 
other members were mortally wounded.! Thakin Nu, who had fortunately 
not been present, was appointed Deputy Chairman of the Council in the 
place of U Aung San. His place as President of the Constituent Assembly 
was taken by the Sawbwa of Yawnghwe, one of the most important of the 
Shan States—a gesture to the Hill Peoples which was generally approved. 
On 25 July the Executive Council received formal British recognition as 
the Provisional Government of Burma,” and on 24 September the Consti- 
tuent Assembly adopted a constitution? to come into force not later than 
April 1948. 

The constitution of the independent republic of the Union of Burma 
followed western models in general and the Irish constitution of 1937 in 
particular. Parliament consisted of a Chamber of Deputies, elected by 
all over the age of eighteen, and a Chamber of Nationalities, of half the 
size, in which the Burmese were in a minority. Except for Money Bills, 
which could be initiated only by the Chamber of Deputies and were 
subject to its final approval, the two Chambers had parallel legislative 
rights, and differences between them were to be resolved in joint session. 
The two Chambers were jointly to elect a President to hold office for five 
years, and the Chamber of Deputies was to nominate a Prime Minister 
to be appointed by the President. Other Ministers were to be appointed 
by the President upon the nomination of the Prime Minister. All Ministers 
were to be members of the one Chamber or the other. 

Three semi-autonomous states, the Shan State, the Karenni State, and 
the Kachin State were each to have a State Council, the head of which 
would also hold the position of Minister for the affairs of his State in the 


resistance to the Japanese as a preliminary to securing the independence of Burma. After the 
- Japanese defeat it led the opposition to the 1945 White Paper. 

t Immediate action was taken by the Governor to arrest suspects, who included U Saw, 
Thakin Ba Sein, and Dr. Ba Maw. U Saw was found guilty of instigating the murders and was 
hanged on 8 May 1949. 

2 The Deputy-Chairman of the Executive Council was thenceforward called Prime Minister 
and the other members of the Council became Ministers. 

3. The Constitution of the Union of Burma (Rangoon, Government Printing and Stationery Burma, 
1947); Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations, i. 250-93. 
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government of the Union. Each State was to have exclusive executive 
and legislative authority in many matters as well as control of local 
revenue and expenditure, subject to conditions which might be imposed 
by the Union in respect of contributions from the central exchequer. In 
addition to these three States a measure of local autonomy was to be 
allowed to two Special Regions, the one for the Chins and the other for 
the Karens of the Salween District and of such adjacent areas as a Special 
Commission might determine. Provision was made for a future Karen 
State comprising this region together with the Karenni State, provided a 
majority in each area and a majority of Karens throughout Burma so 
desired. Each State was to have the right to secede from the Union after 
ten years, subject to certain conditions designed to ensure that a decision 
to secede truly represented the will of the people. 

These preparations in Burma for the assumption of sovereign power 
were accompanied by negotiations with the British government concerning 
future relations and obligations. 

A Burmese delegation, led by Thakin Nu, visited London at the end of 
June 1947 and the British government agreed to introduce legislation for 
the transfer of power and to arrange for an exchange of High Commis- 
sioners. On 29 August 1947 a Defence Agreement was signed at Rangoon.' 
During September and October a Finance Mission, led by U Tin Tut, 
was in London for further negotiations.2, On 17 October 1947 a Treaty 
was concluded between the British government and the provisional 
government of Burma, whereby the Republic of the Union of Burma was 
recognized by Great Britain as an independent state which was to take over 
the responsibilities formerly binding upon Great Britain. The transfer was 
to take place on 6 January 1948.3 An exchange of notes appended to the 


t It provided for: the evacuation of British troops; the waiver by Great Britain of certain 
defence contributions; the transfer to Burma (in many cases free of charge) of some British 
equipment, naval vessels, and fixed assets; a British naval, military, and air force Mission to 
Burma and training facilities in British establishments for members of the Burmese forces (both 
the Mission and the training facilities to cost Burma nothing for the first three years); British 
contributions towards the maintenance of airfields in Burma; facilities for Burmese purchases of 
war materials. Burma agreed not to receive a Services Mission from any country outside the 
British Commonwealth. Under clause 8 (d) Burma agreed ‘that His Majesty’s forces bringing 
help and support to Burma by agreement with the Government of Burma or to any part of the 
Commonwealth by agreement with the Government of Burma and with the Government of that 
part of the Commonwealth shall be afforded all reasonable assistance including facilities of access 
and entry into Burma by air, land and sea’. The Agreement was for three years after the transfer 
of power and indefinitely thereafter subject to one year’s notice by either side. It was made an 
Annex to the Treaty of 17 October 1947. 

2 For the text of an interim financial agreement signed on jo April 1947 see: 22 May 1947, 
H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 437, Written Answers, coll. 276-7. This agreement remained in force after 
the Treaty of 17 October 1947, except in so far as it was expressly modified by that Treaty or by 
the Defence Agreement of 29 August 1947. See Cmd. 7360, article 6 (5). 

3 Cmd. 7360 (London, H.M.S.O., 1948). The date was later altered at the request of the 
Burmese to 4 January 1948. 
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Treaty looked forward to a commercial treaty and recorded certain 
stipulations and obligations to be observed pending the conclusion of such 


a treaty." 

ae authorities were faced with a problem of law and order which 
they had themselves in part created. Dacoity was rampant and modern 
arms were readily available.2 A separatist movement in the Arakan, led 
by a Buddhist monk and encouraged by Red Flag communists, had since 
May 1947 been causing serious disturbances involving the use of troops. 
The Karens were rumoured to be secretly arming. The loss of U Aung 
San, the one strong man sufficiently popular to command widespread 
support, was particularly felt at this time. The economic situation was 
no less disturbing. Most of the major industries were in urgent need of 
extensive reconstruction despite some post-war rehabilitation. —There was 
an acute shortage of experienced administrators, for, unlike India and 
Pakistan, Burma did not encourage British civil servants to remain, while 
many Indians, discouraged by the lack of prospects, were also leaving, 
and many Burmese were leaving the civil service for business or politics.+ 
In addition to these difficulties the Burmese were burdened with the 


t On 23 October 1947 a Bill was presented to the House of Commons ‘to provide for the 
independence of Burma as a country not within His Majesty’s dominions and not entitled to 
His Majesty’s protection, and for consequential and connected matters’. (23 October 1947, 
H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 443, col. 235.) On 5 November Mr. Churchill strongly criticized the 
British government, predicted a ‘bloody welter’ in Burma and emphasized the absence of 
responsible Burmese leaders to whom power could be transferred, pointing out that the leading 
Burmese negotiators of January 1947 had either been murdered or were on trial for murder. He 
argued that a part of the force squandered in Palestine should have been used in Burma to ensure 
a transfer by orderly stages, and that a preliminary stage of Dominion status should have been 
insisted upon. (Ibid. coll. 1845-52.) Supporters of the government retorted that it was neither 
customary nor desirable to impose Dominion status by force and sought comforting parallels by 
recalling how Great Britain’s Boer opponents had been turned by magnanimity into staunch 
friends. In the House of Lords Lord Samuel deplored Mr. Churchill’s attitude and contrasted it 
with his former readiness to grant self-government to the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Lord Samuel also quoted from a letter written by T. E. Lawrence to the first Lord Tweedsmuir, 
in which Lawrence advocated special treaty relationships between the British Commonwealth 
and independent states, such as were now proposed in the case of Burma. (25 November 1947, 
H.L. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 152, coll. 877 and 880.) Lord Salisbury, the leader of the Conservative 
opposition, argued that Great Britain was in a position of trust and was not entitled, whatever 
the Burmese might wish, to withdraw from Burma. until Burma attained a sufficient political 
maturity. (Ibid. col. 904.) 

The Bill became law on 10 December 1947. 

? On 27 September 1947 the government of Burma launched a new drive to stamp out dacoity. 
All arms were to be handed in by 15 November, rewards being offered for their surrender and 
severe penalties threatened against those who failed to comply. The results were disappointing 
and the date was extended to 1 April 1948 with no better result. 

3 The port of Rangoon was in operation and three-quarters of the pre-war rail tracks were in 
use. Roads were being repaired and towns rebuilt. But much remained to be done. 

* Under British rule Burmese civil servants were drawn from the more successful graduates of 
Rangoon University. Their less-successful fellow students formed the nucleus of the dissatisfied 
clique of which the A.F.P.F.L. was partly composed. Resignations from the civil service in 1948 
were therefore in many cases due either to jealousy on the part of the new administrators or to 
the refusal of the older ones to serve under Ministers less able than themselves. 


* 
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consequences of dissensions among their politicians and with rebellion. 
The government under Thakin Nu as Prime Minister was a coalition of 
the members of the A.F.P.F.L. (the Socialist Party, the People’s Volunteer 
Organization [P.V.O.],' non-party supporters of the A.F.P.F.L., and the 
Youth League) together with representatives of the minority races.? Its 
two main objects were, first, to achieve political unity (at least among the 
various left-wing parties) and, secondly, to embark upon a programme of 
nationalization.3 

The A.F.P.F.L. had originally included the Communist Party. In 
February 1946 the Communist Party split into two, the Red Flag com- 
munists (or Communist Party [Burma]) under Thakin Soe and the White 
Flag communists (or Burma Communist Party) under Thakin Than Tun. 
The Red Flag communists left the A.F.P.F.L., took an active part in the 
Arakan separatist rising, and were declared illegal in June 1946. The 
White Flag communists were expelled from the A.F.P.F.L. in October 
1946, but they did not engage in rebellion and were not declared illegal. 
Towards the end of 1947 Thakin Nu proposed to form a new left-wing 
coalition, the Marxist League, which would include the White Flag com- 
munists and would also have the effect of reducing the P.V.O. from a 
private army to a section of a political organization. Both the P.V.O. 
and the White Flag communists opposed Thakin Nu’s initiative and the 
Marxist League was not formed. 

The White Flag communists proceeded to make propaganda against 
the government, appealing to the chauvinism of a newly emancipated 
people by suggesting that Burma remained fettered to the British Empire 
by the treaty of 17 October 1947. Early in March 1948 they instigated 
a number of strikes, while at the same time carrying on a press campaign 
against Burmese Ministers so virulent as to produce riots, during which a 
mob of government supporters armed with axes and crowbars attacked 
communist newspaper offices. The riots were deplored by the govern- 
ment and many people were arrested, but at the end of March the 


t Created after the war by U Aung San as, in effect, a private army. 

2.The Karens in Burma proper were represented in addition to the Karens in the Karenni 
State. 

3 Nationalization was part of the policy of the A.F.P.F.L. at the time of the elections in April 
1947. It was embodied in the constitution and repeatedly emphasized in speeches by U Aung 
San and Thakin Nu. U Aung San was thought to have favoured nationalization on national 
rather than socialist grounds, as a practical means of bringing the economy of Burma under the 
control of Burmese. Less than a month after independence the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
received notice of the government’s intention to take it over. The government also proposed to 
take over the teak industry by stages, beginning on 1 June 1948. These proposals were criticized 
in view of the shortage of administrators. They were also alleged, in so far as they affected British 
interests, to require prior consultation with the British government by virtue of the exchange of 
notes annexed to the treaty of 17 October 1947. British owners became apprehensive over. the 
question of fair compensation when the Burmese government omitted to discuss its proposals 
with the British government. 
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situation in Rangoon was still tense. Employees of four important British 
companies struck,! strike pickets paraded the streets with Sten guns, and 
general paralysis seemed possible. The headquarters of the White Flag 
communists were raided by the police and warrants were issued for the 
arrest of Thakin Than Tun and other leaders. Thakin Nu announced 
that according to reliable evidence White Flag communists were plotting 
to overthrow the government by violence after first spreading confusion 
by causing economic chaos; he proclaimed an intensive campaign against 
them.? It was variously reported that from 300 to 500 communists were 
arrested in Rangoon. By the beginning of April those who had escaped 
arrest, including Thakin Than Tun, took to the country and prepared for 
an armed revolt against the government. The White Flag Communist 
Party itself was still not declared illegal and only individuals in arms 
against the government were liable to arrest. 

On 8 April 1948 land and air operations on a substantial scale were 
begun against the insurgents. A number of White Flag communists were 
reported captured or killed in the next few days, but within a few weeks 
the White Flag communists were in effective control of much of the 
countryside between Rangoon and Mandalay, fighting was going on along 
the road and railway linking the two towns, and pitched battles were 
reported between government forces and rebel bands up to 400 strong. 
No night trains were running, road traffic had to run in convoy, and 
postal services were disorganized. Other government troops were still 
engaged in fighting Red Flag insurgents in the Arakan and Irrawaddy 
delta areas,} but the two Communist Parties showed no disposition to 
join forces. 

Within the governing coalition there was also dissension. When it had 
become apparent that Burma was to gain its independence by peaceful 
means, an attempt had been made to transform the para-military P.V.O. 
into a political party. This attempt had failed. The P.V.O. resented the 
dominance of the Socialist Party within the A.F.P.F.L., evaded attempts 
to disarm it, and then jibbed at Thakin Nu’s measures against the White 
Flag communists. In order to avoid a further defection at a moment of 
crisis Thakin Nu proposed on 26 May 19484 the formation of a new 
United Party of the left to include all left-wing groups except those in 
revolt against the government. He propounded a programme of fifteen 
points, designed to conciliate extremist criticism of the government. These 
points included the opening of diplomatic relations with Russia and the 

* Including the Burmah Oil Company. This caused a serious disruption of transport. By the 
end of March it was estimated that only 5 per cent. of normal traffic was on the roads: Daily 
Telegraph, 29 March 1948. 

2 Manchester Guardian, 29 March 1948. 


* The leader of the Red Flag communists, Thakin Soe, had been captured on 10 March 1948. 
4 North China Daily News, 28 May 1948. 
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countries of eastern Europe; the nationalization of industries; state control 
of foreign trade; refusal of any foreign financial or military assistance likely 
to impair Burma’s independent status; the conversion of the army into 
a people’s democratic army; the distribution of land to its cultivators; the 
establishment of popular government in the Frontier Areas; compulsory 
education; the propagation of Marxist ideology; and the conversion of 
the existing bureaucratic administration into a people’s democratic ad- 
ministration. But this Marxist olive branch failed in its purpose, for the 
next day the P.V.O. rejected the programme on the grounds that it had 
been drawn up by one party only, or, in other words, that the rebellious 
White Flag communists had not been consulted. 

Thakin Nuw’s proposals not only failed to achieve their object in Burma; 
they also roused dismay in the western democracies, particularly in Great 
Britain, where they were interpreted as a rejection of western democracy 
in favour of communism. The reference to the opening of diplomatic 
relations with Russia and its satellites and the provision for the study of 
Marxism were taken to imply that Burma wished to join the Russian 
camp. This impression was deepened when Thakin Nu was reported to 
have made a further statement on 13 June 1948 to the effect that, although 
Burma was situated in an Anglo-American sphere of influence, Burmese 
leaders wished to follow Russian ideology.t On 14 June, however, Thakin 
Nu, having perhaps regretted his more extreme statements and having 
recognized his failure to conciliate the P.V.O., told a large audience in 
Rangoon that the P.V.O.’s wish for negotiations between the government 
and the White Flag communist rebels was unacceptable. He offered, if 
the rebels would lay down their arms, to grant an amnesty to those who 
had not actually fought the government forces and to deal leniently with 
those who had fought, provided that they had committed no other crimes; 
to those who had used the insurrection as an excuse for murder, rape, 
arson, and such crimes, he refused to extend any offer of leniency. He 
defended the treaty with Great Britain and the provisions for equitable 
compensation for nationalized foreign property and said that his proposal 
to encourage closer relations with Russia implied no lessening of friendly 
relations with the west. He had no intention of making the inculcation of 
Marxism a matter for government, but had meant to say that those who 
believed it should be free to propagate their beliefs. Soon after this the 
P.V.O. split into two groups, the White Band P.V.O. and the Yellow 
Band P.V.O. The latter, the smaller of the two groups, remained loyal 
to Thakin Nu, while the former continued to press for negotiations with 
the White Flag communists and claimed that the communist rebels were 


™ Manchester Guardian, 14 June 1948. These reports led to much unfavourable comment in 
Great Britain and on 15 June Mr. Bevin was reported to have discussed them with the Burmese 
Ambassador. 
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winning.! During July 1948 members of the P.V.O. were said to be 
deserting to the communists in increasing numbers. 

At the time when Thakin Nu propounded his fifteen points, he had 
also announced that he would resign on 20 July 1948 and retire to a life 
of contemplation in fulfilment of a vow. The time for his resignation was 
now approaching, and on 1o and 11 July U Tin Tut and Bo Let Ya 
announced that they also intended to resign.? Both resignations were 
accepted on condition that the Ministers would retain Cabinet rank as 
Ministers without portfolio. On 15 July Thakin Nu’s Cabinet resigned 
but agreed to carry on as a caretaker government until the reassembly of 
the provisional Parliament on 15 August, when a new Prime Minister 
would be chosen. But the choice of a successor to Thakin Nu was becom- 
ing increasingly difficult, for besides the impending resignations of U Tin 
Tut and Bo Let Ya, four other Ministers were said to be applying for 
commissions in the army.* At this point the Hill Peoples issued a state- 
ment demanding that Thakin Nu and his Cabinet remain in office untila 
general election could be held. Otherwise, the statement added, the Hill 
Peoples might no longer feel able to co-operate with the government of 
Burma. This ultimatum could not be ignored since the government could 
not afford to lose the hill battalions,° and Thakin Nu remained in office. 

The general situation was by now chaotic. Communication between 
- Rangoon and the chief towns was only maintained by wireless. Telegraph 
lines were down, bridges blown up, and long-distance transport almost at 
a standstill. Large areas near Rangoon were no longer under the govern- 
ment’s control. Beside the distinct Red Flag and White Flag insurrections, 
roving bands of every denomination (or of none) preyed on the country, 
their ranks swelled by the White Band P.V.O. Government prestige had 
never been lower. The policy of conciliation had patently failed. At a 
press conference on 5 August 19487 Thakin Nu announced that the 


1 The White Band P.V.O. organized demonstrations in Rangoon. Many of its members were 
arrested: Daily Telegraph, 29 June 1948. Its headquarters were closed after more arrests on 29 
July. 

2 U Tin Tut was the ablest of the Burmese Ministers and the only financial expert but, sus- 
pected of being pro-British or alternatively pro-Indian, he had no following in the country. 
Bo Let Ya, the deputy Prime Minister, was a soldier who had temporarily abandoned his military 
career for politics at the request of Thakin Nu; he announced that at this juncture he felt that he 
could better serve his country as a soldier. 

The government had already been depleted—and in this case also discredited—by the resigna- 
tion at the beginning of the month of Ko Ko Gyi, Minister of Commerce and chairman of the 
Socialist Party, following a scandal over the administration of his ministry. 

3 Later postponed to 31 August. Parliament unanimously re-elected Thakin Nu Prime 
Minister on 14 September. Over 100 members failed to attend the session. Seventeen were 
detained under the Public Order Preservation Act; some were evading arrest; and many were 
unable to reach Rangoon because of the breakdown of communications. 

4 The Times, 16 July 1948. 5 Daily Telegraph, 26 July 1948. 

® Seven out of a reputed total of twelve battalions were provided by the Hill peoples: ibid. 
23 August 1948. 7 Straits Times, 7 August 1948. 
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government would make no more appeals to the insurgents but would 
concentrate on restoring order. He also announced that the White Band 
P.V.O. had been expelled from the A.F.P.F.L., although no action would 
be taken against individual members who did not join the rebels. But the 
government was to suffer still further blows. 

On g and 10 August 1948 troops mutinied at Thayetmyo and Mingala- 
don airfield (the latter just outside Rangoon) and some of the rebels tried 
to march on Rangoon.' Kachin reinforcements were brought by air from 
the north, and Lieutenant-General Smith Dun, a Karen, was appointed 
Supreme Commander.? Shortly afterwards U Tin Tut was appointed 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces,3 resigning from the Cabinet on 
15 August to take up this position. On 17 August Bo Let Ya was appointed 
Special Commissioner of three districts in central Burma, including the 
communist stronghold of Yamethin. The rebel advance on Rangoon was 
checked but the city was virtually isolated. The road and railway were 
blocked some thirty miles away, most steamer services were cancelled, 
and the entrances to the city were barricaded. 

Next the Karens rose. Reports of a rising in the Karenni hills were 
confirmed on 26 August 1948 and a few days later martial law was pro- 
claimed throughout the Karenni State. General Smith Dun, himself a 
Karen, appointed a military administration and called upon the Karen 
rebels to lay down their arms, promising that a commission would examine 
their complaints, which related mostly to the methods of a newly appointed 
Resident. The government, hard pressed on all sides and fearful lest the 
discontent should spread to the other Hill Peoples, was eager to conciliate 
the Karens. A Regional Autonomy Enquiry Commission (envisaged in 
article 180 of the constitution) was appointed on 1 September to explore 
means of satisfying the legitimate aspirations of minorities.t The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court presided over the commission, which included 
representatives of the Hill Peoples. 

At the same time the Karens in the Moulmein area also rose and occu- 


1 The mutineers belonged to battalions of the Burma Rifles which had been largely recruited 
from U Aung San’s wartime forces, from which the P.V.O. was also drawn. They had therefore 
been reluctant to fight their former brothers-in-arms. 

2 Lieutenant-General Smith Dun had held a commission in the Indian army. He transferred 
to the Burmese army after the second World War. 

3 It was proposed to raise in and around Rangoon three companies of auxiliaries of 800 to 
1,000 men each. Recruits were to be drawn from Burmese, Anglo-Burmese, and others with 
experience as territorials. Service was to be for two years at regular army rates of pay. 

4 The commission was also to study the grievances of two other minorities, the Mons and the 
Arakanese. The Mons, estimated to number from 300,000 to 400,000, were, like the Karens, 
intermingled with the Burmese. Most of them lived in the Tenasserim Division, but there were 
also some in the Pegu and Irrawaddy Divisions. They demanded local autonomy. In Arakan 
one group was demanding local autonomy within the Union of Burma; a Muslim group in the 
north was demanding incorporation in Pakistan; and the Red Flag communists were fanning 
agrarian unrest and encouraging any who were disposed to fight the government. 
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pied Moulmein on g September 1948.1 The immediate cause of this rising 
was an attempt to disarm the Karens, a move which was interpreted by 
the Karens as the prelude to their massacre. On 4 September the presi- 
dent of the Karen National Union,? Saw Ba U Gyji, after conversations 
with the Prime Minister, flew to Moulmein and secured a temporary 
truce. No blood had so far been shed in this revolt. Provisional adminis- 
trations were set up by the Karens throughout extensive areas of the 
Tenasserim and Irrawaddy Delta Divisions, where government writ no 
longer ran. Karens issued orders from Moulmein, where the Burmese 
government agreed perforce to a compromise, whereby former Burmese 
officials kept their posts but under Karen control. Non-Karens were not 
molested. 

September and October 1948 were no less disastrous for the Burmese 
government. While fighting continued against the White Band P.V.O. 
at Syriam3 just south of Rangoon, against Red Flag communists in the 
‘Arakan area, and against groups of Red and White Flag communists in 
central Burma, the Karens—although still without violence—were 
extending their control with the object of improving their bargaining 
position. The government had also suffered the loss of U Tin Tut, who 
was wounded on 17 September by an assassin’s bomb and died two days 
later. In November, however, the situation improved slightly. With the 
ending of the rains the government could take more effective military 
action, and although the Red Flag communists remained irreconcilable, 
the White Flag communists appeared disposed to negotiate and began to 
surrender in isolated groups. The White Band P.V.O., which was fighting 
chiefly out of pique and resentment against the political dominance of the 
Socialist Party, was also beginning to waver, and on 26 November 1948 
the Supreme Council of the P.V.O. was reported to have ordered a 
cease-fire. On 30 December the government offered a free pardon to all 
members of the White Band P.V.O. who surrendered. No time limit 
was set. 

Such had been the confusion during Burma’s first year of independence 
that the survival of Thakin Nu’s government was rather a matter for 
surprise. Besides the many disasters of the year, however, there were also 
items on the credit side. First, the government, though leaning towards 

® Already in June Thakin Nu had toured the Irrawaddy Division and had appealed to the 
Karens not to listen to communists who told them that they would gain their ends only by com- 
bining with the communists against the government. Thakin Nu announced a gift to the Karens 
of Rs. 1,000,000 for education as a token of the government’s appreciation of Karen co-operation. 
He promised to give careful consideration to the creation of a Karen State. 

? ‘The Karen National Union was demanding a Karen State, covering inter alia the Irrawaddy 


and Tenasserim Divisions and a large part of the Pegu district, in all of which areas Karens were 


ina minority: The Times, 22 June 1948. See also article 180 of the Constitution of the Union of 
Burma, which envisaged some such development. 


3 The refineries of the Burmah Oil Company were at Syriam. 
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the extreme left, had shown respect for democratic practices. The judi- 
ciary was still apparently independent; restrictions imposed on the free- 
dom of the press were mostly removed by the end of the year; the projected 
elections were to be conducted by secret ballot. Secondly, the govern- 
ment’s attitude towards minorities compared favourably with that of some 
of its neighbours. Despite fears to the contrary the Burmese government 
had treated the Hill Peoples generously and its unhappy relations with the 
Karens were to be attributed partly to exaggerated Karen demands. During 
1948 the Hill Peoples, far from being in danger of discriminatory treat- 
ment, were in a strong position by virtue of their supremacy in the army. 

In economic affairs ambitious programmes of nationalization had pro- 
duced nothing but chaos, partly owing to the disturbed state of the 
country and the breakdown of communications, and partly owing to 
inefficiency and inexperience. Only the production of rice suffered less 
than had been expected, for despite the fighting, the breakdown of 
communications and uncertainty about the future, exports for 1948 
(1,226-2 thousand metric tons, compared with 803-9 thousand metric 
tons in 1947) were little lower than the target set by the International 
Emergency Food Council. This result was due to strenuous efforts on the 
part of the government, which organized motor convoys to the coast when 
other means of transport failed. But apart from this the outstanding fact 
was the shortage of competent administrators, so that the picture which 
emerged from a survey of the government’s record during the first year of 
independence was one of a few sincere but mostly inexperienced men, 
determined to create the ideal society of which they had dreamed under 
British rule and refusing to recognize the limitations imposed by adminis- 
trative and technical shortcomings. 

Burma, although no longer a member of the British Commonwealth, 
retained closer connexions with Great Britain than with any other country, 
while Great Britain remained deeply concerned with the economic 
recovery of Burma, both because of the substantial British interests in 
Burma and because of the importance of Burmese exports of rice to 
Malaya, India, and Ceylon. Great Britain was also concerned that the 
communists should be defeated and order restored in this strategically im- 
portant part of South-East Asia. The chief obstacle to friendly relations on 
the British side was the question of compensation for property taken over 
by the Burmese state under its programme of nationalization. The Burmese 
government wished to pay in non-negotiable Burmese government 
bonds, which were unacceptable to the British creditors.2, Under a Finan- 


! U Tin Tut stated in London that Burma had no objection to communism as a doctrine but 
‘we do insist, however, on the democratic processes of constitutionalism and we shall put down 
with a strong hand any attempt at violent overthrow of the lawfully constituted government’: 
North China Daily News, 29 July 1948; Christian Science Monitor, 31 July 1948. 

2 The Inland Water Transport Nationalization Act, passed on 20 April 1948, transferred to 
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cial Agreement of 12 October 1948' Burma, besides disposing of its own 
earnings of hard currency, was allowed to draw on the central reserves of 
the sterling area up to a total of £2 million. The agreement was criticized 
in Great Britain on the grounds that this privilege should have been made 
conditional upon a satisfactory settlement of the question of compensation, 
but the British government refused to link these two matters, preferring 
for the time being to adopt an attitude of avuncular benignity, such as 
had been expressed by Mr. Bevin earlier in the year: “When a country 
like Burma, having been controlled by another, seeks her independence 
and obtains it, I think that a little tolerance and care are essential to get 
matters working right, and I propose to exercise them. If in the end it is 
proved that the trust we have placed in them to carry out their obligations 
is not fulfilled, our policy must accordingly change.’? 

On the Burmese side the only serious cause for misunderstanding 
occurred when some British subjects were found to have incited the 
rebellious Karens. This caused ill feeling and aroused suspicions because 
of the known British sympathy for the Karens, despite emphatic British 
condemnations of such activities.3 By the end of the year the threat of 
communist successes in China and Malaya, the unexpected difficulty of 
running the British concerns so confidently appropriated, and the need for 
foreign exchange and capital equipment made the Burmese government 
less eager to cut all connexions with the British Commonwealth than it 
had been before it embarked on the uncertain seas of independence. 

Next only in importance to relations with Great Britain were Burma’s 
relations with its two powerful neighbours, China and India, both of 
which had minorities in Burma. In contrast with most South-East Asian 
countries the Indian minority was the larger and the more unpopular. 


the state, as from 1 June 1948 at the latest, control of all the assets of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company together with the operation of all inland water transport services. The nationalization 
of the teak industry was to start on the same date. Speaking in the House on 15 June Mr. Bevin 
said: ‘Certain British companies were expropriated by the Burmese government on 1 June. No 
agreement was reached between the Government and the companies before that date. But on 
gist May terms were offered to the companies which were open to considerable objection.’ He 
went on to say that he was not satisfied that the Burmese government had satisfactorily fulfilled 
their obligations to consult the British government beforehand (see above, p. 447). He pointed 
out that Great Britain had helped Burma in a number of ways since its independence but that 
whether Britain continued to do so ‘must depend on the spirit in which they carry out their 
treaty with us’: H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 452, col. 655. On 8 December 1948 Mr. Douglas Jay, 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury, told the House of Commons that the British government 
would continue to press for ‘equitable compensation’ and would not be satisfied with ‘a general 
method of compensation which did not provide for payment in convertible currency’; ibid. vol. 
452, col. 480. 

* Cmd. 7560 (London, H.M.S.O., 1948). 

? 17 June 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 452, col. 656. 

3 Statement by Mr. Mayhew in the House of Commons on 22 September 1948: H.C. Deb. 
5th ser. vol. 456, Written Answers, col. 118 ; statement issued by the British Embassy in Rangoon 
and reported in the Manchester Guardian, 20 September 1948. 
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The Chinese minority, roughly estimated as 300,000, presented no 
great economic problem, and the Burmese and the Chinese were closer 
akin than were the Burmese and the Indians.! But in Chinese territorial 
claims on Burma there was a potential obstacle to friendly relations. 
There had been boundary disputes between China and Great Britain 
since the Peking Convention of 1886 (which provided for definition of the 
Sino-Burmese frontier by a joint Commission) and British and Chinese 
maps showed considerable differences. After the second World War 
Burmese fears were aroused when Kuomintang forces entered Burma in 
January 1946 and were evicted only with difficulty. In August 1948 these 
fears were reawakened by a report that a Chinese boundary commission 
had completed a survey which would serve as basis for a claim to 40,000 
square miles of Burmese territory.? By the end of 1948 an influx of Chinese 
refugees created a fresh problem. 

The Indian minority, estimated at about one million, was regarded 
with something of the dislike felt for the Chinese in other parts of South- 
East Asia. Large numbers of Indians had come to Burma in the train of 
the British? and, being already experienced in British ways, obtained a 
dominant position in trade, as money-lenders, and in the professions. 
Growing Burmese resentment led to anti-Indian violence in 1930 and 
1938. When Burma became independent Indians in Burma were given 
a year in which to choose between Indian and Burmese nationality.* It 
was expected that most would choose the former. 

The chief Indian grievances during 1948 arose out of Burmese restric- 
tions on Indian immigration and the question of compensation for the 
property of Indians taken over under the Burmese government’s agrarian 
policy. The Land Nationalization Act, passed on 11 October 1948 and 
approved by the President on 4 November, empowered the government to 
nationalize all arable land and provided for the payment of compensation 
to former owners. A Compensation Commission was to settle claims for 
compensation.’ The Indian community was particularly hard hit, since 


1 The Burmese were said to regard the Chinese as pauk paw or next of kin: J. L. Christian: 
Modern Burma (University of California Press, 1942), p. 271. See also Purcell: The Chinese in 
Southeast Asia, pp. 18-21. 

2 The statement, alleged to have emanated from ‘a Chinese Foreign Office source’ was with- 
drawn the next day: New York Times, 9 August 1948, and North China Daily News, 10 August 1948. 

3 Indo-Burmese relations dated back to the beginning of recorded history and Burmese culture 
was chiefly derived from Buddhist India, the source among other things of its religion and of its 
alphabet. But Indians did not come to Burma in large numbers until after the British conquest 
and these were mostly Muslims or Hindus, many of whose social customs (such as child marriage 
and caste) were repugnant to the Burmese. See Harvey, op. cit. pp. 69-76, Christian, op. cit. 
pp- 254-61; B. R. Pearn: The Indian in Burma (Ledbury, The Play House Press, 1946). 

4 Except Indians in government service, who had to make a declaration within a month. 

5 The main Indian criticisms of the Act were that compensation was not being made when 
the land was taken over, that the principles for assessing compensation were not defined, and that 
the commission was to be nominated solely by the Burmese government. 
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Indian chettiars were believed to own over 23 million acres out of a total of 
about 10 million acres of rice land in lower Burma. The amount of com- 
pensation at first proposed was regarded as completely inadequate. On 29 
November Pandit Nehru discussed the question with the Burmese Ambas- 
sador, and on 14 December it was announced that an Indian deputation 
would go to Burma in January 1949. Indian fears were somewhat allayed 
by a statement published in the Union Gazette on 18 December 1948 to the 
effect that, although the Land Nationalization Act had become law, no 
date had yet been fixed for action under its provisions ; the Burmese govern- 
ment had decided not to proceed throughout the country at once but to 
experiment in selected regions. The Indian government’s solicitude in 
this matter was due not only to the direct personal interest of many Indians 
but also to fears lest nationalization might cause confusion and so reduce 
food production in a country upon which India was dependent for much 
of its food. 

Burma’s relations with the U.S.A. and Russia during 1948 were un- 
important. The U.S.A. had an Ambassador in Rangoon, but Burma was 
considered a British sphere of interest and American influence was 
comparatively slight. 

In a note to Moscow dated 18 February 1948 the government of Burma 
suggested an exchange of Ambassadors, to which the U.S.S.R. agreed in 
a reply on the same day,! but despite reports in the summer that Russia 
had asked for accommodation for an Embassy staff of forty, and that the 
prospective diplomats were already studying Burmese at the Russian 
Embassy at Bangkok, nothing further happened during the year. Russian 
influence in Burma in its second role of tutor of international communism 
was difficult to assess. The Burmese communists had no known contacts 
with Moscow? and their only established contact with the international 
movement was through India. An Indian communist, Mr. Goshal, a 
former student at Rangoon University, was chief political adviser to 
Thakin Than Tun and attended the communist conference in Calcutta 
in February 1948. In a statement to the press in London in July 1948 
U Tin Tut said that captured documents revealed links between the com- 
munists in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Viet Nam, India, and China.+ 
Beyond this little was known, but many observers received the impression 
that the communists in Burma were receiving no material help and 
virtually no direction from without. These were in any case superfluous. 
If Moscow’s object were to create chaos in Asia and to discredit non- 

¥ Soviet News, 24 February 1948. 

2 See above, p. 351. 


3 The Burmese government apparently considered Mr. Goshal the more important of the two 
for a reward of £500 was offered for the capture of Mr. Goshal compared with only £400 for 
the capture of Thakin Than Tun: News Chronicle, 28 August 1948. 

* Christian Science Monitor, 31 July 1948. 
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communist governments, the most ingenious scheme devised in the Krem- 
lin could hardly have made things in Burma worse than they were in 1948. 


7. The Philippine Republic 


The Philippine Republic had been granted complete political indepen- 
dence from the U.S.A. in 1946. It remained none the less economically 
dependent upon the U.S.A., from which it received valuable, indeed 
vital, tariff privileges in return for the grant of special privileges to 
American citizens and corporations. The Philippine Trade Act,! signed 
by President Truman on 30 April 1946, regulated trade between the 
U.S.A. and the Philippine Republic up to 3 July 1974. Goods exported 
from the Philippines to the U.S.A. were divided into three classes, two 
specific and the third residuary. The two specific classes consisted of, first, 
sugar, cordage, and rice and, secondly, cigars, tobacco, coconut oil, and 
buttons. Exports of goods in these two categories were subject to quotas. 
All remaining goods could be imported into the U.S.A. without any 
restriction on quantity, though the Act also provided that the President 
of the U.S.A. could fix a quota for goods which were not subject to a 
quota in the Act. The principal clauses of the Act prescribed the tariffs to 
be levied in the U.S.A. upon Philippine exports. All articles in the resi- 
duary clause were to enter the U.S.A. free of duty until 3 July 1954. There- 
after, until the end of 1954, a duty of 5 per cent. was to become payable. 
On 1 January 1955, and on the first day of each year until 1 January 1973, 
the duty was to be increased by a further 5 per cent. with the result that 
full duty would be payable in the last eighteen months of the currency of 
the Act. Exactly similar tariff provisions applied to sugar, cordage, and 
rice. The goods in the third category (cigars, tobacco, coconut oil, and 
buttons) were to enter the U.S.A. free of duty until the end of 1954. From 
I January 1955 onwards the amount of these goods entering the U.S.A. 
free of duty was to be progressively reduced, the full duty being payable 
on so much of the quota as did not qualify for exemption from duty. In 
this way full duty would become payable on the whole amount of the 
quota as from 1 January 1974. 

Goods exported from the U.S.A. to the Philippines were likewise to be 
free from duty until 3 July 1954 and thereafter to incur progressively 
rising duties in the same way as sugar, cordage, and rice travelling in the 
opposite direction. The Act did not prescribe any quotas for goods 
exported from the U.S.A. to the Philippines. 

From the Philippine point of view the importance of the Act lay in the 


1 Public Law No. 371, 79th Congress. For excerpts from this Act see Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1945-6, pp. 810-17. See also Trade Agreement between the U.S.A. and the 
Philippine Republic of July 4, 1946: Treaties and Other International Acts Series, 1588 (Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947). 
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fact that the American tariff wall was breached for the special and exclu- 
sive benefit of the Philippines. Without the concessions offered by the 
U.S.A. the Philippine sugar industry, which was the mainstay of the 
Philippine economy, would have been exposed to crippling Cuban 
competition. The coming into operation of the Act was dependent upon 
a general grant to American individuals and corporations of certain 
special privileges in the Philippines, which grant required the amendment 
of the Philippine constitution. President Roxas, aware that the economic 
health of his country depended upon Philippine acceptance of the favour- 
able terms offered by the U.S.A.,! secured the passage of appropriate 
legislation (though by only one vote in the Senate) and launched a vigo- 
rous campaign to secure also the necessary popular ratification. A plebi- 
scite arranged for January 1947 was postponed until 11 March, apparently 
through fear that an earlier vote might miscarry. In the event the amend- 
ment was approved by a large majority. The amendment granted to 
Americans equal rights with Philippines in ‘the disposition, exploitation, 
development and utilization of all agricultural, timber and mineral lands 
of the public domain, waters, minerals, coal, petroleum and other mineral 
oils, all forces and sources of potential energy, and other natural resources 
of the Philippines, and the operation of public utilities’. 

Three days after the plebiscite the governments of the U.S.A. and of 
the Philippine Republic signed a military agreement? which provided for 
the use for 99 years of 23 bases in the Philippines by the armed forces 
of the U.S.A. These bases were also to be available to the Security Council 
but to no other state without the approval of the two contracting parties. 
The treaty further provided that the government of the U.S.A. might 
request the extension or diminution of the rights granted to it. A further 
agreement, signed on 21 March,* provided for the despatch to the Philip- 
pines of an American Military Mission to give instruction and advice. 
The two governments also signed an extradition treaty and an agreement 
regulating the establishment of consular services.5 

On 6 March 1947, five days before the plebiscite, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation agreed to lend to the Philippine government $25 mil- 
lion at 2 per cent. per annum for immediate post-war needs as a first 
instalment of a loan of $75 million authorized on 7 August 1946 by the 
Congress of the U.S.A. A further $45 million from the same source was 


? Which also contributed some $2,000 million to the post-war rehabilitation of the islands. 

2 Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations, ii. 809. 

3 Treaties and Other International Acts Series, 1775 (Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948); U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 43, p. 271; Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 755. 

* Treaties and Other International Acts Series, 1662 (Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948) ; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1947, pp. 587-91; U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 45> 
P- 47: 

5 Treaties and Other International Acts Series, 1741 (Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949); U.N. Treaty Series, vol. 45, p. 23. 
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advanced on the same terms on 12 June 1947. At the same time a joint 
Philippine-American Finance Commission was investigating the Philip- 
pine economic and fiscal situation during the first part of 1947. On 
7 June it presented to the Presidents of the two countries a report! which 
recommended to the Philippine government a number of reforms and a 
greater reliance on internal measures instead of foreign credits. Vice- 
President Quirino visited the U.S.A. in May and travelled from there to 
a number of European countries; among other objects of his visit was the 
encouragement of private investment in the Philippines. He negotiated 
treaties of friendship, and established diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. With Great Britain he also arranged, by the 
exercise of a right granted in 1930, the transfer to the Philippines of the 
administration of the Turtle Islands from the governor of North Borneo. 
This transfer was formally effected on 25 June 1947 and President Roxas 
appointed as Governor of the islands a Muslim princess of a family which 
had once exercised an independent sultanate in these parts. A further 
treaty of friendship was concluded on 27 September 1947 with Spain,? 
a country which, material benefits apart, had a better right than the 
U.S.A. to be considered the mother country of the Philippines and whose 
dominion in the Philippines had lasted from the sixteenth century to 
within living memory.’ Diplomatic missions were exchanged despite the 
United Nations resolution to boycott General Franco diplomatically,* the 
Philippine government emphasizing that the United Nations resolution 
contained only a recommendation and no prohibition. 

Diplomatic civilities, however, were of less importance than the econo- 
mic rehabilitation of a country which had suffered particularly severely 
during the second World War. A development plan, prepared by an 
American corporation upon a request by President Roxas in October 
1946, was made public in August 1947. It provided for the expenditure 
of $1,500 million over a period of 15-20 years with the objects of partly 
industrializing the Philippine economy and of capturing a part of the 
former Japanese overseas trade. The report was formally presented to 
President Roxas in a revised form on 31 October 1947, and the President 
took the opportunity once more to invite foreign capitalists to invest 
money in undertakings in a country where, he said, free enterprise was a 
basic economic tenet. In November 1947 the Secretary of Finance, return- 
ing from the U.S.A., stated that he had succeeded in obtaining a loan of 
$75 million from the Export-Import Bank.’ On 21 May 1948 the 

1 U.S.A.: Congress: Report and Recommendations of the Joint Philippine-American Finance Com- 
mission (House Document No. 390) (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947). 
For a summary of the report see Department of State Bulletin, 20 July 1947, pp. 146-7. 

2 Cuadernos de Politica Internacional, no. 2, June 1950, pp. 210-11. 


3 Until 1898. 4 See above, p. 124. 
5 North China Daily News, 8 November 1947. 
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Philippine Congress authorized Sefior Quirino (who succeeded to the 
presidency upon the death in April 1948 of President Roxas) to seek 
$88 million from the Export-Import Bank or the World Bank in order to 
finance the purchase and installation of hydro-electric generating plant. 
Besides seeking foreign loans the government was obliged to restrict 
imports. An Import Control Act, signed by President Quirino on 16 July 
1948, introduced a system of permits to regulate and check the import of 
luxuries. Further restrictions were imposed on 28 December 1948. 

The work of reconstruction and its necessary concomitant, the pursuit 
of foreign friendship and capital, were prejudiced by the rebellion of the 
Hukbalahap,! a military organization existing alongside a political league 
in which communists, though not in a majority, held the more important 
posts. The Hukbalahap and its associated political body were similar to 
other bodies such as E.L.A.S. and E.A.M. in Greece. A communist 
purpose lay concealed within a large organization, most of whose adherents 
had grievances but no politics. The leader of the Hukbalahap, Sefior 
Taruc,? avowed in 1948 his membership of the Communist Party. 

After the defeat of the Japanese the Hukbalahap remained in arms and 
exercised sporadic control in central Luzon, where agrarian grievances 
gave it the opportunity and, to some extent, the right to portray itself as 
a domestic peasant movement. President Roxas,3 whose record during 
the latter part of the Japanese occupation had not been, by western 
standards, unimpeachable, and who belonged personally to the small 
and comparatively wealthy ruling class, was attacked as a minority leader 
exercising power based upon the support of the Americans, whose political 
withdrawal was a departure only in name. On his side President Roxas 
was determined, as indeed his office required, not to tolerate the Hukbala- 
hap as a state within the state. Though the rank and file might have com- 
mitted no offence beyond allowing themselves to become the dupes* of 
their leaders, these leaders were conscious rebels, and the President, forti- 
fied by the favourable outcome of elections held on 11 November 1947 
(whose preliminaries included a number of political murders), prepared 
to renew at the beginning of 1948 the campaign against the Hukbalahap, 
whose force was at this time generally estimated at about 50,000. Nothing 
less than the unconditional surrender of Sefior Taruc would satisfy the 
President; negotiation was not offered; faced with the alternatives of 
force or conciliation, the President chose the former. At a special press 
conference on 6 March 19485 he accused the Hukbalahap of being in league 
with a foreign Power and of compassing, by infiltration and assassination, 


' The People’s anti-Japanese Army, formed in 1942. 2 See above, p. 354. 
3 See above, p. 354. 


* A willingness to be duped can be an important part of the process of becoming a dupe. 
5 New York Times, 7 March 1948. 
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the subversion of the state. While admitting, in reply to a question, that 
the government possessed no evidence of direct contact between the Huk- 
balahap and the Kremlin, President Roxas maintained that the use of 
communist symbols and adherence to the communist line (evidenced by 
captured documents) left no room for doubt concerning the affiliations 
and intentions of the rebels. He reiterated his intention to proceed against 
them by action and not by negotiation, and he declared illegal both the 
Hukbalahap itself and the National Peasant Union, one of the political 
groups which had combined to create the Hukbalahap in 1942. There was 
some criticism of the President for imposing a sentence of outlawry by 
executive act, and voices were also raised in favour of interposing a period 
of grace between the announcement of the ban and any consequential 
arrests. Arrests began, however, almost at once. It remained to be seen 
whether the government in fact disposed of sufficient force to carry out 
the President’s policy. 

On 15 April 1948 President Roxas died. His successor, President 
Quirino,’ adopted a more conciliatory policy, and the possibility was 
mooted of a general amnesty in return for the personal surrender of Sefior 
Taruc. On 5 May the new President’s brother met Sefior Taruc in central 
Luzon and obtained assurances that Sefior Taruc would surrender and 
would advise his followers to lay down their arms in return for an amnesty 
and for permission to replace the regular constabulary in the policing of 
central Luzon. But Sefior Taruc delayed his appearance in Manila and 
meanwhile proclaimed that he had long been a member of the Communist 
Party. Eventually on 21 June 1948 Sefior Taruc and an armed escort 
flew to Manila in four aircraft in order to witness the ceremony of the 
signature by President Quirino of a general amnesty.? At this ceremony 
Sefior Taruc signified, in answer to a question from the President, that he 
recognized the authority of the government, but neither he himself nor 
any of his followers signed any document on behalf of the Hukbalahap.* 
Congress immediately approved the amnesty and created a fund for the 
establishment of peace and order. Congress also allowed Sefior Taruc 
and others to occupy the seats to which they had been elected in 1946 but 
from which they had been excluded. Besides taking their seats the former 
rebels also received 17,000 pesos each as arrears of their pay as legislators. 
The government hoped that the rebels had been tamed, but the faith and 
hope which formed a substantial part of President Onirino’ s policy were 
soon proved excessive. 

On 11 July 1948 President Quirino adventured into the midst of the 
rebel area and there addressed a large gathering. There were already 
grounds for alarm. The rebels had been required to register and to 


T See above, p. 354. 2 New York Times, 22 June 1948. 
3 North China Daily News, 12 July 1948. 
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surrender their arms by 16 July 1948. Few had done so. Nor were they 
being encouraged to do so by Sefior Taruc, whose public utterances were 
provocative instead of being directed towards explaining and supporting 
the accord, of which the amnesty had been a part. The time for registra- 
tion and for the surrender of arms was extended to 31 July; and then 
again to 15 August. At a conference President Quirino outlined a pro- 
gramme of social services which was to follow pacification.’ By the middle 
of August the failure of the rebels to comply with the requirements—some 
reports said that about 200 had surrendered arms, others said only 32— 
was so extensive as to lead to the inference that non-compliance had been 
organized. Armed clashes followed almost at once, the policy of concilia- 
tion was in ruins, and civil war was resumed. On 1 September President 
Quirino announced that negotiations would not be reopened. 

Sefior Taruc, in a statement on 29 August 1948,” sought to lay the blame 
on the President, whom he accused of failing to fulfil certain obligations. 
If, as seemed to be the case, the obligations in question arose out of the 
President’s promised programme of reforms, it was difficult to see what 
the government could have achieved in the circumstances or in the time 
allowed to it by Sefior Taruc. Sefior Taruc’s accusations, as well as his 
equivocal course in the months of May to August, exposed him to the 
charge of having wanted nothing more than a breathing space: the policy 
of President Roxas had perhaps been proving successful. 

On 16 October 1948 the Department of Justice declared the Communist 
Party illegal on the grounds that it aimed at the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force. On 20 October a committee of the House began an 
investigation into ‘un-Filipino activities’. Russians and Chinese were 
alleged to be helping the rebels, and some undesirable aliens were 
deported. 

The Hukbalahap was not the only irritant in the Philippine body politic 
during 1947-8. There were also those accused of having worked with the 
Japanese. The most important of these was Sefior Laurel,* who had 
accepted the office of President under Japanese tutelage. After many 
delays Sefior Laurel’s trial was formally opened on 28 July 1947, only to 
be immediately adjourned and again often delayed until the effective 
opening on 20 October 1947. Other trials followed a similar course or no 
course at all. On 28 January 1948 an amnesty was announced for all 
persons accused of collaboration or of trading with the enemy. This 


* New York Times, 30 July 1948. ? North China Daily News, 1 September 1948. 
3 The U.S.S.R. did not recognize the Philippine Republic. In May 1947 a ban on Russian 
immigrants was announced, but this was almost immediately modified by a statement which said 
that each case would be considered on its merits. On 14 March 1948 President Roxas was 
attacked in Pravda as an American puppet who was suppressing a ‘popular’ movement and was 


assisting dollar imperialism and the establishment of nefarious American bases in the Pacific. 
* See above, p. 354. 
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amnesty did not extend to persons accused of espionage, murder, arson, 
or other crimes against property or against the person. It was subject to 
congressional approval, which, however, was soon accorded.! The prosecu- 
tion of the charges against Sefior Laurel and others was immediately dis- 
continued, and Sefior Laurel became the avowed leader of various 
political groups which opposed the government within the limits of the 
law. On the death of President Roxas he offered his services to President 
Quirino, but the latter, though perhaps personally in favour of such a 
coalition, found that Sefior Laurel’s support would cost him the support 
of many others. In September 1948 Sefior Laurel decided to stand for the 
Presidency in 1949. 

A final problem remains to be considered: that of the Chinese who, as 
in neighbouring countries, had here contrived their own unpopularity 
upon a basis of success in commerce. There were two Chinese problems. 
The government wished in the first place to transfer from Chinese to 
Philippine hands as much as possible of the internal retail trade of the 
islands. Secondly, the government wished to limit Chinese immigration, 
including the return of former residents who had escaped to China during 
the war. 

On 1 January 1947 a blow was struck at Chinese owners of stalls in 
Manila by the coming into operation of a decree nationalizing markets 
and expropriating stallholders.* In April this decree was declared by the 
courts to be invalid in so far as it purported to dispossess the existing stall- 
holders, but those provisions giving preference to Philippines for vacant 
stalls were upheld. The number of stalls affected was about 1,100, of 
which some 400 were owned by Chinese. The beginning of the next year 
saw a repetition of the attempt to evict the Chinese. Stalls owned by 
Chinese were treated as vacant and were raffled among Philippines. 
Although some Chinese succeeded in clinging to their stalls, others were 
gradually ousted by successful Philippines. In May 1948 the Congress 
attempted to help Philippines in another direction by passing a Bill 
requiring at least 60 per cent. of the employees in any firm to be Philip- 
pines, but President Quirino refused on 19 June to sign the Bill. 

Throughout 1947 and 1948 there was a constant stream of Chinese 
illegal immigrants into the Philippine islands and a constant, though no 
doubt smaller, stream of deportations in the opposite direction. An Act of 
1940 limited the annual immigration of Chinese (as of all other nationali- 
ties) to 500; in the case of the Chinese immigration was stopped altogether 
between November 1946 and June 1947 during the negotiation of a treaty of 
friendship between the Philippine Republic and the Chinese government. 


1! By the Senate on 6 February; by the House on 13 February. 
2 It was claimed that 95 per cent. of the retail trade in Manila was in the hands of Chinese and 
that in the Republic as a whole Chinese controlled 85 per cent. of the retail trade. 
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Students and tourists were not included in the quota, and in 1948 
it was discovered that many so-called student immigrants were in fact 
only students at night and were working during the day. The regulations 
concerning students were therefore altered in July 1948. 

A special problem was raised by some 7,600 Chinese displaced persons 
who had left the Philippine islands during the war and many of whom 
wished to return with all the honours due to victims of the Japanese. 
The Philippine government, however, opposed any mass return, advanc- 
ing as its chief reasons the shortages of food and of housing and the 
existence of unemployment among Philippines. The government held 
that the immigrants’ right to return had been forfeited by delay. It 
agreed, however, to look into the merits of individual cases while maintain- 
ing that all who had left in 1940 or earlier could only return within the 
quota. Philippine objections to Chinese immigration were increased by 
suspicions that some of the immigrants intended to help the Hukbalahap 
and that others were communist spies. 


PART VII 


LATIN AMERICA 


1. The Organization of American States 


THE term Latin America is a geographical one with grains of historical and 
ethnographical truth. It is also the most convenient, perhaps the only, 
name by which to describe those parts of the American continent which lie 
to the south of the U.S.A. The remote observer may easily imagine the 
twenty states comprised within this term to be much more nearly alike in 
appearance, temper, race, and wealth than is actually the case. Politically 
such resemblance as they have borne to one another during a century and 
more of sovereign independence has been based upon a common fear of 
the outside world. The liberators and their followers were united in a 
common denunciation of a European allegiance, and when this bond was 
dissolved by the manifest incapacity of the Iberian kingdoms to resume 
the powers granted to them by Pope Alexander VI, the successor states 
found a new bond in a common fear of subservience to their powerful and 
wealthy neighbour in the northern part of the continent, a fear which 
grew when the U.S.A. displaced Great Britain as the principal provider of 
capital for Latin America and as its principal market for buying and selling. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and some of his advisers made it their 
business from 1933 onwards to represent the U.S.A. as good neighbours 
who claimed no right to interfere in the domestic affairs of Latin America, 
and no right to exercise a preponderant voice in any Pan-American organ- 
ization. ‘To some extent Washington succeeded in proving the sincerity of 
its professions of friendship, but it was not to be expected that Latin 
American suspicions could be entirely dispelled within half a generation. 
Moreover, the vital problems of the second World War, in particular the 
safeguarding of the Panama Canal and the suppression of German espion- 
age, inevitably clashed with the Good Neighbour policy, since they rele- 
gated to asecondary position that policy’s implicit assertion of the sovereign 
equality of all American states, and at the same time made a primary 
issue of the fact that the most powerful of the South American republics 
tolerated within its borders the presence and activities of German agents.! 

After war came to Europe, but before it spread to America, the American 
republics agreed in conference at Havana in 1940 to regard any attempt by 
a non-American state against the integrity or inviolability of the territory, 


1 For Latin American scepticism regarding the sincerity of Washington’s Good Neighbour 
policy see ‘Imperialism and the Good Neighbour Policy: some Latin American views’, in American 
Perspective, February 1948, pp. 584 seqq. 
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or against the sovereignty or political independence, of an American state 
as an act of aggression against them all.1 When Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbour in December 1941 nine of the ten republics of central America 
immediately declared war upon Japan, Germany, and Italy. The tenth 
—Mexico—together with Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador severed 
relations with those countries. The remaining seven countries of South 
America took no immediate action. In 1942 a conference at Rio de 
Janeiro passed a resolution recommending the severance of relations—the 
highest attainable point of unanimous agreement. Five of the seven states 
immediately complied with this recommendation, leaving only Chile, 
which eventually complied in January 1943, and Argentina, which did 
not comply, and then in the letter only, until January 1944. Early in 1945, 
when the war had clearly entered its last phase, all the Latin American 
states were informed for the first time that they could not become founda- 
tion members of the new United Nations Organization unless they 
declared war against the losing side. Most of the states concerned sub- 
mitted to this somewhat undignified course of action, but it was for some 
time doubtful whether Argentina would do so too. Argentina was not 
represented at the Conference of American States held at Mexico City in 
February 1945, but shortly after the end of that conference Argentina 
declared war and also adhered to the Final Act of Chapultepec. Washing- 
ton thereupon recognized the government in Buenos Aires. 

The Mexico City Conference adumbrated the conclusion of an Ameri- 
can defence treaty. The Act of Chapultepec,” with whose signature the 
conference ended, repeated the Havana Declaration of Reciprocal As- 
surance and Co-operation and declared that in the event of an act of 
aggression, or of reasons to expect such an act, the American states would 
consult together with a view to agreeing upon collective action, possible 
examples of which were specified. They also declared that after the end of 
the war their governments would consider a treaty defining a procedure 
to meet aggression collectively. 

When in the same year the war came to an end a’further American 
conference for the elaboration of these declarations in treaty form was 
expected. But this conference did not take place until two years after the 
Japanese surrender, the main reason for the delay being the continued bad 
feeling, despite the regulation of diplomatic formalities, between Washing- 
ton and Buenos Aires. Argentine toleration of the activities of Germans 
continued to give offence in the U.S.A., where it gave rise to public ex- 
pressions of indignation and displeasure. These, coupled with the publica- 
tion in Washington shortly before the Argentine elections in 1946 of a Blue 


Pan American Union: Report on the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, Habana, July 21-30, 1940 (Washington, 1940), Declaration XV, p. 35. 
* Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1945, pp. 717-20. 
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Book apparently intended primarily to influence those elections, stirred 
Latin American suspicions that the U.S.A. were exceeding the bounds of 
justifiable interference in the affairs of neighbours. There was, moreover, a 
further, if at this time partly concealed, divergence between the U.S.A. 
and the republics of central and southern America. For the former the 
principal business before the Americas after the war was the conclusion of 
the defence treaty foreshadowed in the Act of Chapultepec and the 
establishment of a more permanent and official organization of American 
states than the existing Pan-American Union; the outcome of the con- 
ferences at Rio de Janeiro and at Bogota in 1947 and 1948 proclaimed the 
triumph of this point of view. But the remaining American states had a 
different order of values. For them economic assistance was of the first 
importance. They were disappointed when a technical economic con- 
ference, designed to be complementary to, and roughly contemporaneous 
with, the Mexico City Conference, was postponed; they felt ill used when, 
after having sold their much-needed produce at fixed prices during the 
war, they found themselves obliged after the war to expend their accumu- 
lated dollars in purchases in a market no longer controlled and rapidly 
rising; they were affected by the decline in the volume of orders from the 
U.S.A., especially as their former European customers were in no position 
to resume the full extent of pre-war commerce; after the initiation of the 
Marshall Plan they were aggrieved by the discovery that the policy of the 
U.S.A. involved the expenditure of dollars in Europe but, for the present, 
of little more than inkin the Americas. At the Rio Conference in 1947 there 
was a demand for the discussion of economic questions and for the calling 
of a separate economic conference; there was also an attempt to define 
aggression in the treaty in such a way as to include economic aggression, 
a move which originated largely in Cuban hostility to the Sugar Act 
signed by President Truman on 8 August 1947. At Bogota in the following 
year there was another unsuccessful attempt to secure discussion of 
economic matters, but this was the more easily defeated when the rising 
in Bogota diverted attention to other matters.' Before the rising General 
Marshall and his colleagues had hoped to mollify the other delegates by 
announcing that President Truman had asked Congress to allocate 
a sum of $500 million for loans to Latin America through the Export- 
Import Bank, but this announcement was received by the prospective 
beneficiaries in stony silence.2 The alternative to loans by the govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. was private foreign investment, but this was popular 
neither with foreign capitalists nor with governments in Latin America. 


t See below, p. 475, for the economic agreement drawn up at Bogota. 

2 See ‘The Marshall Plan and Bogota’ by William L. Neumann in American Perspective, May 
1948, pp. 68 seqq.; ‘The Latin-American viewpoint’ by Federico G. Gil in Inter-American Economic 
Affairs, Spring 1949, pp. 52-56; ‘Case Study in Frustration’ by Ann Ruth Willner, ibid. pp. 29 
seqq. 
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Disappointment and disgruntlement over economic matters, however, 
did not prevent progress in other directions. During 1947 Washington 
decided to repair the line to Buenos Aires. Whatever might be thought 
about the adequacy of Argentine proceedings against German agents, it 
was now decided to regard them officially as adequate. The Argentine 
Ambassador in Washington explained on 3 June 1947 to President Tru- 
man, General Marshall, and Mr. Acheson what steps his government had 
taken against German agents, and a change in policy in Washington was 
signalized by the appointment of a new Ambassador in Buenos Aires and 
the resignation of the Assistant Secretary of State in charge of the Latin 
American department. The chief diplomatic obstacle to an American 
defence conference was removed. 

Certain other preliminary steps had been taken. Public interest and 
goodwill in different parts of the continent had been stimulated by an 
exchange of civilities between the Presidents of the U.S.A. and of Mexico. 
On 3 March President Truman arrived in Mexico City, the first President 
of the U.S.A. to visit that country in his official capacity (though not 
the first occasion on which Mr. Truman himself had been there). Speeches 
made by both Presidents in the course of the visit sounded befittingly the 
notes of cordiality and collaboration, and President Truman went out of his 
way to emphasize that non-intervention was an essential part of the Good 
Neighbour policy.! President Aleman? returned President Truman’s visit 
and thus became the first Mexican President to visit Washington in his 
official capacity. On 1 May he addressed a joint session of both Houses of 
Congress,’ and on 3 May he addressed the General Assembly of the 
United Nations.+ Between these two visits Pan-American Week had been 
celebrated in the U.S.A., beginning on 13 April. In a speech on Pan- 
American Day, 14 April,’ Senator Vandenberg advocated annual con- 
ferences of American Foreign Ministers, instead of the quinquennial 
meetings which had hitherto been the rule. Senator Vandenberg also 
expressed the hope that a place would be found in any Pan-American 
Organization for the Dominion of Canada, thus repeating a hope, formerly 
expressed at Chapultepec, for ever closer relations between the Dominion 
and the rest of the continent.® 

On 27 May 1947 President Truman sent to Congress an Inter-American 
Military Co-operation Bill. Earlier in the year the Inter-American Defence 


* Department of State Bulletin, 16 March 1947, pp. 498-9; Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1947, pp. 552-4. 
ent Aleman took office at the beginning of 1947, having been elected thereto in July 
1946. 

3 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1947, pp. 555-7: 

* U.N.: General Assembly: Official Records, First Special Session, Plenary Meetings, pp. 63-65. 

5 New York Times, 15 April 1947. 

® Canada had in the past held aloof from Pan-American gatherings, alleging its special ties in 
the British Commonwealth and its lack of extensive commercial links with Latin America. 
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Board had recommended a standardization of armaments within the hemi- 
sphere. Military opinion in the U.S.A. had favoured a policy of arming 
the Latin republics as part of a continental defence programme, but there 
were in the State Department objections to this policy on the grounds 
that it might lead to arms races between different republics and would also 
help fascist dictators. In the event the administration in Washington 
decided in favour of an American continent that was not only united but 
also armed, and General Marshall directed his department to prepare a 
scheme, to be submitted to the President and Congress, for the equipment 
by the U.S.A. of Latin America and Canada. In a message to Congress, 
sent with the draft Bill, President Truman recalled previous training 
missions and lend-lease deliveries to Latin America, the harmony estab- 
lished at.Chapultepec, proposals for the transformation of this harmony 
into a treaty, and the recommendations of the Inter-American Defence 
Board on the standardization of armaments; he asked Congress to give 
him power to sell or otherwise transfer material to other American states 
and generally to collaborate with them through extended training facilities 
and the establishment of common technical standards. The President 
assured Congress that there would be no indiscriminate delivery of arms 
to other countries and no raising of the total quantity of arms in Latin 
America. He stressed at the same time the responsibility of the U.S.A. for 
giving a lead in defining and carrying out the obligations undertaken at 
Mexico City. The HouseAffairs Foreign Committee approved the Bill with 
modifications on 17 July after hearing strong pleas in its support from 
General Marshall and from the Secretary for War, Mr. Patterson. Owing, 
however, to congestion in the parliamentary machine the Bill made no 
further progress, a circumstance which was the cause of some disappoint- 
ment to the Latin American delegates about to assemble in Brazil. 

The Inter-American Conference on the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security opened on 15 August 1947 at the former imperial 
summer resort of Petropolis. The object of the conference was the con- 
clusion of a treaty to secure the collective defence of the continent, though 
in Russian eyes it appeared to be an attempt by Washington to create a 
military bloc dominated by the U.S.A.” All the American republics were 
represented except Nicaragua, which was not invited owing to general 
disapproval of Sefior Somoza’s recent coup. 

' Department of State Bulletin, 8 June 1947, pp. 1121-2; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 


1947, PP. 529-31. 

2 Soviet News, 7 June 1947, quoting Red Star. 

3 On 2 February 1947 Dr. Arguello was elected President of the Nicaraguan Republic, his 
opponent, Dr. Aguado, alleging fraud. Despite the fact that the new President was the nominee 
of his predecessor, President Somoza, who had ruled for ten years, the latter was not content with 
the change and seized power again in May a few weeks after Dr. Arguello’s inauguration. The 
Nicaraguan Congress on 26 May complied with the wishes of Sefior Somoza by declaring 
Dr. Arguello to be incapacitated and by investing Sefior Lescayo Sacasa with the presidential 
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Discussion of the terms of the treaty centred in two principal points: 
first, the kind of aggression which was to fall within the treaty and, 
secondly, the degree of agreement required to cause consultation to issue 
in action. On the first point an Argentine proposal to limit the treaty to 
aggression coming from outside the American continent was defeated on 
21 August. Four days later a further Argentine proposal requiring com- 
plete unanimity before collective action against an aggressor received the 
support of no other delegation and was likewise defeated. An Uruguayan 
proposal to make action dependent upon a simple majority was also 
defeated before agreement was reached on a two-thirds rule. As eventually 
concluded, the treaty required a two-thirds majority for action against 
an aggressor but also provided that a resolution passed by this majority 
should be binding on all, provided only that no state should be required 
to use force against its own will. In effect, therefore, an act of aggression 
occurring at any point within the area defined by the treaty,’ whether 
originating inside or outside that area, would provoke from all the 
signatories of the treaty such counter-measures, other than the use of 
force, as were deemed advisable by two-thirds of them. Two kinds of 
ageression were distinguished. Article 3 was concerned with aggression 
by armed attack. Such aggression was deemed tantamount to an attack 
upon all, and each state was immediately to take such steps as it deemed 
necessary. In addition the Consultative Organ, to be established by 
the American states, was to meet at once to consider collective action. 
Article 6 was concerned fer contra with aggression not amounting to armed 
attack, with intra-continental conflict and with any other fact or situation 
endangering American peace. Any such aggression, conflict, fact, or 
situation, which constituted a threat to the territorial integrity or in- 
violability of an American state, or to its sovereignty or political indepen- 
dence, was made an occasion for summoning the Consultative Organ and 
placed all the signatories under an obligation to act as the Consultative 
Organ by the requisite majority directed—subject always to the proviso 
that no state need use force against its will. 

The text of the treaty was agreed on 30 August on behalf of nineteen 
office. Sefior Somoza became Minister for War, for the Navy, and for Air, and also Commander- 
in-Chief of the National Guard. This government failed to secure recognition abroad and on 28 July 
the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union decided that it should not be invited to send re- 
presentatives to the Conference of Rio de Janeiro. On 14 August a constituent assembly elected 
Dr. Roman y Reyes to be President. At the beginning of 1948 his government was recognized by 
Mexico, Honduras, El Salvador, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and Colombia. New Year 
greetings from Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay were at first also interpreted as tokens of 
official recognition, but it was later explained in the capitals concerned that no such consequence 
was intended. Guatemala abstained even from sending greetings and was accused by Nicaragua 
of harbouring and comforting Nicaraguan dissidents and plotters. For relations between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica see below, pp. 471 seqq. 


' A wide ellipse stretching from pole to pole and including Canada, Greenland, and the 
continental and island possessions of non-American Powers. 
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republics. Nicaragua remained absent. During the conference the creden- 
tials of the Ecuadorian delegation had been invalidated by a coup.! The 
treaty provided that Nicaragua and Ecuador—and also Canada—might 
later adhere. 

On 1 September 1947 President Truman arrived in Rio de Janeiro and 
the treaty was signed on the next day.? President Truman referred in his 
speech} to the ideals for which the U.S.A. had fought in the recent war, to 
the disappointments and disillusionment which had followed that war, and 
to the unexpected extent of the economic difficulties which had supervened 
in Europe. He told his American neighbours that the resources of the 
U.S.A. were not unlimited, and gave them to understand that the urgent 
problems of Europe, then being discussed in Paris by representatives of 
sixteen European countries, took precedence over the long-term problems 
of developing the resources and improving the standards of American 
states. At the same time he pledged the utmost good faith and the 
increased vigour of his administration in dealing with the economic prob- 
lems of Latin America. He represented the new world as young and strong 
in contrast with an old world which was exhausted, imperilled, suffering, 
and apprehensive.t The Treaty of Rio de Janeiro was ratified by the 
Senate in Washington on 8 December 1947 by 72 votes to 1,5 the only 
prompter ratifications being those of the Mexican and Dominican republics. 
It was invoked just a year later by Costa Rica. 

The normally peaceful republic of Costa Rica belied its reputation 
during 1947 and 1948. An election in February 1948 to choose a successor 
to President Picado was followed by civil war.® Order was restored early 


T See below, p. 487, n. 2. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, 21 September 1947, pp. 565-7; Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1947, pp. 534-40; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 773. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, 14 September 1947, pp. 498-501. 

4 President Truman also addressed a joint session of the two Houses of the Brazilian Congress 
on 5 September and his visit to Brazil helped to confirm the friendship between the U.S.A. and 
Brazil. (Ibid. pp. 519-21; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1947, pp. 549-52.) The 
rapprochement between the U.S.A. and Argentina had occasioned some nervousness in Brazil. 

Other manifestations of presidential goodwill occurred when President Prio of Cuba visited 
Washington in December 1948 and when President Gallegos of Venezuela visited the small town 
of Bolivar, Mo., in order to unveil in July 1948 a statue of the great Liberator erected with funds 
subscribed by the people of Venezuela. 

5 Congressional Record, 8 December 1947, p. 11137. 

© The government of President Picado was a dictatorship which had the support of the com- 
munist Vanguardia Popular. During 1947 the conservative opposition alleged that its electoral 
campaign could not be properly conducted, owing to government interference. There were 
meetings of protest, strikes, and armed clashes in various cities, followed by looting; an attempt 
was made on the life of Sefior Manuel Mora Valverde, the leader of the Vanguardia Popular. The 
election itself was orderly, but when it became known that President Picado’s candidate had been 
defeated by the conservative Sefior Ulate, President Picado purported to annul the election. An 
electoral court found in favour of Sefior Ulate, but on 1 March 1948 the Congress annulled the 
election by 27 votes to 19 and committed the President-elect to prison on a charge of having been 
accessory to murder. Sefior Ulate fled and fighting broke out, The insurgents gained the upper 
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in December and the Costa Rican army was disbanded, but on the night 
of 10-11 December Costa Rican malcontents, accompanied, it was said, 
by Nicaraguans, invaded Costa Rica from Nicaragua. Costa Rica 
immediately invoked Article 6 of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, which had 
come into force on 3 December upon notification of the fourteenth ratifica- 
tion—by a coincidence that of Costa Rica itselft The Council of the 
Organization of American States* was requested to take cognizance and 
action as the Consultative Organ under the Treaty. It summoned a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers and then, having thus sought to establish its 
locus standi and despite the fact that six of its members represented countries 
which had not ratified the Treaty,’ it appointed a commission of five to 
make investigations on the spot; the U.S.A., Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Peru were asked to provide the members. The commission set out for 
San José on 16 December, but the Peruvian government instructed the 
Peruvian member to withdraw, because Costa Rica had not recognized 
the new Peruvian government of General Odria.* The other members 
proceeded from San José to Managua on 20 December. 

Costa Rica also appealed to the Security Council and protested to 
Nicaragua, which on 13 December denied, and demanded the withdrawal 
of, accusations of Nicaraguan participation. Meanwhile, fighting con- 
tinued and the Costa Rican government accused its enemies of exterminat- 
ing a Red Cross unit. By 23 December, when troops of the Costa Rican 
government recovered Santa Cruz, the revolt had failed. 

On 24 December 1948 the commission made its report to the Council 
of the Organization of American States,’ which on the same day called on 
both sides to stop fighting; criticized Nicaragua for not having prevented 
the invasion of Costa Rica; and admonished Costa Rica to prevent the 


hand, and on 20 April President Picado resigned in favour of the third candidate in the recent 
election, who acted as President until 8 May, when a junta of ten took over. Sefior Ulate re- 
gained his position as President-elect, pending his inauguration as President on the due date. 
Sefior Mora fled to Mexico, and on 18 July the junta outlawed the Communist Party and all 
other anti-democratic parties, secret military organizations, and political organizations prepared 
to use violence. In elections on 8 December for a constituent assembly Sefior Ulate and his 
party scored a sweeping victory. During these troubles the sympathies of neighbouring states 
were engaged on different sides. President Picado looked to Nicaragua, Honduras, and the 
Dominican Republic, and Nicaraguan troops crossed the frontier early in the year, ostensibly in 
self-defence. On the other hand, the Guatemalan and Panamanian authorities disapproved 
President Picado’s dictatorial methods and his communist supporters. 

' The Cuban ratification immediately followed, so that during the next few weeks there were 
15 full adherents to the treaty, including both Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

2 See below, p. 474. 

3 These six, however, did not vote when the Council came to formalities. See further ‘Applica- 
tion of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro to the controversy between Costa Rica and Nicaragua’ by 
Charles E. Fenwick in The American Journal of International Law, vol. 43, no. 2, April 1949, pp. 329 
seqq. 

4 See below, p. 486. 


5 See New York Herald-Tribune, 25 December 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 779. 
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assembly in Costa Rica of elements of the Caribbean Legion. This last 
body was believed to have as its objects the overthrow of the governments 
of Nicaragua, Honduras,! El Salvador? and the Dominican Republic,? and 
the suspected Costa Rican sympathy with, or connivance in, these objects 
was held to have constituted some provocation of Nicaragua. A military 
commission was despatched to Costa Rica and to Nicaragua to supervise 
compliance with the Council’s injunctions, and in particular to prevent 
traffic in arms and the fomentation or equipment in the one country of 
expeditions against the other. On 21 February 1949 Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua signed a treaty of friendship in the presence of the Council of 
the Organization of American States. The military commission was then 
withdrawn and the summons to a meeting of Foreign Ministers was 
cancelled. 

Between the signing of the Treaty of Rio and its first invocation a year 
later the American states met at Bogota for the ninth International Con- 
ference of American States. The principal business of this conference, 
which assembled on 30 March 1948, was the drawing up of a Charter for 
a regional organization of American states. This Charter was signed on 
30 April by representatives of all the sovereign American states.5 It had 
three Parts. In Part I the first chapter set forth the nature and purposes of 
the new Organization. Chapter 2 enunciated twelve principles concern- 
ing relations between states and the rights of citizens within the state. 
Chapter 3 started with an emphatic assertion of the juridical equality of 
all states and contained several articles strongly maintaining the right of 
each state to manage its own affairs in its own way. In chapter 4 the 


t A presidential election was held in Honduras on 10 October 1948, but the liberal opposition 
candidate was forced to go into hiding. 

2. The government of El Salvador was in fact overthrown on 14 December 1948, when President 
Castaneda Castro bowed before a coup organized by young army officers, who promised to in- 
troduce a more democratic régime. The new government was quickly recognized by the U.S.A. 
and by neighbours in central America. 

President Castaneda was one of those who pursued the will-o’-the-wisp of a federation or 
confederation of central American states, embracing Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and El Salvador. But he also favoured his own retention of power beyond the limits set by 
the constitution. 

3 President Trujillo was elected for a fourth term on 16 May 1947. His party also secured at 
the same time all the seats in the Senate and all but two seats in the lower House. On 8 July 
Guatemala severed relations with the Dominican Republic, alleging that President Trujillo had 
made himself king in all but name. There were constant rumours of an impending invasion of 
the island from Cuba, see New York Times, 19 and 20 August 1947. These rumours were alleged by 
the President’s opponents to be invented or at least grossly exaggerated, but at the end of 
September 1947 the Cuban authorities announced the breaking up of an expeditionary force and 
the seizure of aircraft, ships, weapons, men, and documents. In January 1948 President Trujillo 
purported to fear invasion from Venezuela. 

4 The eighth conference had been held in Lima in 1938 and the intervening conferences 
ranked as special ones, i.e. those held at Panama in 1939, at Havana in 1940, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1942, at Mexico City in 1945, and at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. 

5 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1948, pp. 484-502. 
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signatories bound themselves to submit their disputes to settlement in a 
peaceful way; a separate treaty was to elaborate this Part and was in fact 
drafted during the conference.! Chapter 5 repeated the declarations of 
Rio of the previous year concerning aggression and further bound the 
signatories to meet aggression in the manner prescribed by the relevant 
treaties on the subject. The final three chapters in this Part registered 
agreement to co-operate in strengthening economic, social, and cultural 
standards throughout the continent. 

Part II of the Charter enumerated and described six organs of the 
Organization. The first and supreme organ was the Organization of 
American States, which was to meet every five years or, in special circum- 
stances and with the approval of two-thirds of its members, in special 
sessions at other times. Secondly, the Charter provided for ad hoc meetings 
of consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs to be convoked by a majority 
vote of the Council of the Organization, taken upon the request of any one 
member. Such a meeting was also to be immediately called by the chair- 
man of the Council of the Organization in the event of an armed attack 
within the territory of an American state or within the area comprehended 
by an extant treaty. Thirdly, the Council of the Organization, to which 
each member was to appoint a single representative with ambassadorial 
rank, was charged with a variety of functions, including any matter referred 
to it by the Inter-American Conference or by a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers; the supervision of the Pan-American Union in the discharge of 
its duties; provisional assumption of the consultative role of the Foreign 
Ministers in a case of armed attack; the initiation of proposals for the 
creation, functioning, and co-ordination of Specialized Organizations; and 
collaboration with the United Nations Organization and other inter- 
national agencies. The Council was to function at the seat of the Pan- 
American Union, which, by virtue of a later article of the Charter, was 
fixed in Washington. The Council was endowed by the Charter with 
three organs, whose purposes and functions were therein described; these 
organs were the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists and the Inter-American Cultural Council. 
Fourthly, the Pan-American Union was designated the central and per- 
manent organ of the Organization of American States and its general 
secretariat. It was placed under the general direction of the Council of 
the Organization and, in addition to various duties of an administrative, 
secretarial, and custodian nature, was required to promote economic, 
social, juridical, and cultural relations among the members. Fifthly, 
provision was made for Specialized Conferences to deal with special 
technical matters or to develop specific aspects of inter-American co-opera- 
tion. These special conferences could be convened by the Inter-American 

™ See below, p. 475. 
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Conference, by a meeting of Foreign Ministers, by inter-American 
agreements, or by the Council of the Organization on its own initiative 
or at the request of one of its organs or of one of the Specialized 
Organizations. Sixthly, these Specialized Organizations were described as 
inter-governmental organizations established by treaty for specific pur- 
poses. 

The short final Part III of the Charter contained a number of miscel- 
laneous provisions concerning status and privilege and ratification, and 
also an article declaring that none of the provisions of the Charter should 
be construed as impairing the rights and obligations of the signatories 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 

The production of this Charter was the most solid achievement of the 
Bogota Conference, but the conference also considered a number of other 
matters and drafted two treaties in elaboration of parts of the Charter. 
The perennial topic of the peaceful settlement of disputes produced a 
treaty designed to consolidate and supersede earlier agreements.' This 
treaty envisaged a variety of means to the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
leaving the disputants free in the first place to choose any one of these 
means, or indeed any other means not mentioned in the treaty. Failing 
such agreement, however, the treaty gave to a disputant the right to 
compel a reference to the International Court of Justice or to arbitration. 
(But among many reservations made to different clauses in the treaty 
were a number of objections to compulsory arbitration.) In order to 
obtain compliance with an award or judgement given against a recalcitrant 
party, the successful party might summon a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
before taking its case to the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Discussion of economic questions produced a second treaty,? though 
further discussion was adjourned to a special economic conference to be 
held in Buenos Aires. The treaty drafted at Bogota proceeded from the 
general principle that all American states should join forces in order to 
overcome economic difficulties. It enunciated principles governing tech- 
nical and financial co-operation and joint ventures in industrial, agricul- 
tural, and mineralogical development; laid down rules concerning the 
investment of foreign capital, including a provision requiring fair and 
prompt indemnification in cases of expropriation; called for treaties to 
regulate trade in the basic raw materials, upon which the economic health 
of some American states rested; stressed the need for co-operation in order 
to ensure adequate standards in social matters; and aimed at freer move- 
ment of goods and of persons. 

An attempt to secure the passage ofa resolution inimical to the continued 
possession of American territory by European Powers was made by 


' Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1948, pp. 503-15. 
2 Ibid. pp. 516-27. 
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Guatemala with the support of Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, and Mexico 
(all of which had grievances against Great Britain) , and with the sympathy 
of most other Latin American states. This topic, however, was shelved as 
the result of efforts by the delegates of the U.S.A. The failure to secure 
unanimity on this point, however, was repaired by a unanimous vote in 
favour of a resolution denouncing totalitarianism in every form with 
special reference to the communists, whose activities had been discerned 
in the recent sanguinary interruption to the conference’s own labours.” 


2. Communism 


The Panama Canal—to take a single, though significant, example— 
is less than 2,000 miles from Washington. It is some 6,650 miles from 
Moscow. Moscow’s intervention in Latin American affairs, therefore, 
reflected the communist rather than the Russian aspects of the Kremlin’s 
policy. Latin America provided the best example of the way in which 
the long arm of Moscow had been lengthened by the Bolshevik revolution. 

If communism gave to Moscow an opportunity for interference denied 
to the Tsars, so also did conditions in Latin America contribute to make 
that opportunity a good one. Differences between races, between classes, 
between rich and poor, between capital and labour, were the very stuff 
from which communist missionaries were confidently expected to draw 
advantage. The mixture of races, common to all the countries of Latin 
America, was not only in itself a possible source of conflict, but was also 
a theme upon which Moscow could play to the disadvantage of Washing- 
ton, since a great part of the inhabitants of Latin America would have 
been denied social equality and effective legal rights in many parts of the 
U.S.A. The uneven distribution of wealth, of which certain Latin Ameri- 
can capitals and industries had long been outstanding examples, was 
accentuated during 1947 and 1948 by inflation, which advertised ever 
more strongly the need for better social services both on the score of 
efficiency and on that of humanity. Politically the struggle for power 
between landowners, church, and army (who generally speaking com- 
bined in Conservative Parties) and the professional and commercial 
middle classes and the anti-clericals (who traditionally formed the nucleus 
of Liberal Parties) continued to the accompaniment of an ever-increasing 
need for politicians of all kinds to pay attention to the temper of the 
politically emergent lower classes. In wooing these the communists were 


* For the dispute between Guatemala and Great Britain over British Honduras see below, 
pp. 488-92. Mexico also coveted a part of British Honduras. Venezuela wanted part of 
British Guiana. Argentina and Chile were both engaged in disputes with Great Britain 
in the Antarctic, and Argentina maintained its claim to the Falkland Islands: see below, 
PP: 492 seqq. 

2 See below, p. 479. 
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not alone; there were also non-communist left-wing parties (such as the 
Alianza Popular Revolucionaria América—A.P.R.A.—led by Sefior Haya de la 
Torre in Peru) as well as dictatorial demagogues who had appealed to the 
same source either from a general bias towards the left or, more simply 
and more often, as a means to power. Finally, in addition to these racial, 
economic, and political stresses, the conflict between capital and labour 
provided communists with familiar material with, in Latin America, an 
additional special feature derived from the fact that labour was indigenous 
while capital had been largely foreign (and not Russian).! These various 
elements of unrest combined to maintain the political instability tradition- 
al in many American states, and although unrest and revolution were 
by no means a product of militant communism alone, communists were 
vigilant to exacerbate and exploit them. In pursuing their aims commun- 
ists in South America might also hope to find support, conscious or 
unconscious, among a million and a quarter Slavs, many of whom were 
associated with organizations which the Kremlin might contrive to 
manipulate.” 

In the domain of labour the years 1947-8 were unsatisfactory from the 
communist point of view, inasmuch as communist power in trade unions 
was challenged and checked. Trade unions, though lacking both the 
encouragement of politicians and the stimulus of urban industrialization, 
were important in four countries in particular: Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, 
and Chile. Mexican labour and its leading personality, Sefor Vicente 


t The dispossession of foreign capitalists continued during 1947—8—independently, of course, of 
communist pressure, though communist propaganda might on occasions seem to link economic 
nationalism with the welfare of the labouring classes. In Uruguay the expropriation of British 
interests was linked with the regulation of Uruguayan sterling balances. A financial agreement 
signed on 15 July 1947 (CGmd. 7340, London, H.M.S.O., 1947) provided that of these balances 
there was to be released £1 million unconditionally and forthwith and a further £700,000 at 
the end of twelve months. £120,000 were made available for expenses of the Uruguayan Embassy 
in London and £130,000 for scholarships for Uruguayans in the United Kingdom. £4 million 
were earmarked as part of the purchase price of the British-owned railways in Uruguay, provided 
agreement were reached before the end of 1948 in negotiations then in progress. £3 million 
were to be used in the same way in respect of public utilities, including railways. £6 million 
were to be used for the reduction of the Uruguayan external debt or alternatively in payment for 
the railways. Finally, a further £1,500,000 were to be released and converted in equal annual 
instalments up to July 1951, provided that the railways were bought before the end of 1948. On 
1 March 1948 it was announced that agreement had been reached for the sale of the railways at 
a price of £17,150,000 (see The Times, 3 March 1948). An agreement for the sale of the Monte- 
video tramways for 11,700,000 Uruguayan pesos (about £1,814,000) was ratified by the Uru- 
guayan Chamber in December 1947 and a year later the price of the Montevideo waterworks, 
whose expropriation had been voted on 14 January 1948, was fixed at £3 million. 

The Mexican government and the Mexican Eagle Oil Company Limited finally agreed 
upon the amount of compensation— $81,250,000 and interest at 3 per cent.—to be paid 
to the latter in respect of property expropriated in 1938. The British government expressed 
satisfaction over this agreement in a statement on 1 September 1947 (see The Times, 2 September 
1948). 

2 See ‘L’activité russe en Amérique du Sud’ by Jacques Rouvier in Revue politique et parlementaire, 
November 1948, pp. 287 seqq. 
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Lombardo Toledano, had taken the lead in the formation in 1938 of the 
Confederacién de Trabajadores de América Latina (C.T.A.L.). This organization 
followed the communist line during the second World War. After his 
advent to power General Perén withdrew the Argentine federation from the 
C.T.A.L., and in January 1948 a new American confederation—Confedera- 
cién Inter-Americana de Trabajadores (C.1.T.)—was founded at a conference 
at Lima attended by delegates from sixteen countries, including the U.S.A. 
but excluding Argentina.! Latin American labour was thus split into 
communist and non-communist groups with the Argentine unions outside 
both groups. In Mexico, in Cuba, and in Chile the communists suffered 
reverses. 

In Mexico Sefior Lombardo had so often travelled so closely with 
communists that he was frequently labelled a communist. Although he 
denied this allegation and although the dividing line between sheep and 
goats was particularly blurred in Latin America by a tendency in some 
quarters to call any non-conservative a bolshevik, Sefior Lombardo’s 
record and a visit by him during 1947 to central European capitals lent 
colour to the statements of his enemies. Sefior Lombardo was secretary- 
general of the C.T.A.L. and a vice-president of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (also under communist control). In 1947 Sefior Lombardo 
formed a new political party (Partido Popular), thus implicitly intimating 
an intention to stand for the presidency in 1949 against President Aleman 
or his party’s nominee. The Mexican Labour Federation, which sup- 
ported President Aleman, thereupon expelled Sefior Lombardo and 
seceded from the C.T.A.L. and from the W.F.T.U. 

In Cuba communists dominated the trade unions at the beginning of 
1947 and had also, under the name of Partido Socialista Popular, a present- 
able parliamentary representation. A struggle for power in the trade 
unions led to outbreaks of violence in March 1947 shortly before the 
annual Congress of the Cuban Confederation of Labour. The government 
postponed the Congress until May, when it met and re-elected its commun- 
ist secretary-general, Sefior Pena. The anti-communists held a rival 
Congress in July. Struggles developed within particular unions. In 
November communists were ejected by the police from the headquarters 
of the important Federation of Sugar Workers on the grounds that they 
had been irregularly elected to offices in the union.? Similar action fol- 
lowed in other unions. In December the president of the Maritime 


* The president of the new federation was Sefior Bernardo Ibanez of Chile. His headquarters 
were at Santiago. See further ‘Rivalry for Control of Latin American Labour’ by William L. 
Neumann in American Perspective, April 1948, pp. 15 seqq. 

? ‘The Cuban economy rested primarily on sugar, of which the U.S.A. were easily the chief 
importers. Cuba wished to be given a quota of 50 per cent. of the imports into the U.S.A. but 
the Congress in Washington would not go beyond 28-6 per cent. for the five years beginning 
1 January 1948. 
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Workers’ Union, another important organization, broke with the commun- 
ists. These manoeuvres were accompanied by violence and murder; 
among the victims was Sefior Arevalo, an anti-communist labour leader, 
who was murdered on 1 September 1948. In general the result was the 
breaking of the communist hold over the unions by the end of 1947, and 
in the presidential and general elections held on 1 June 1948 the commun- 
ist candidate for the presidency received fewer votes than any of his 
three competitors.! 

In Chile, too, communist power in the unions was crushed after serious 
strikes during 1947 among the nitrate workers, in the merchant navy, and 
elsewhere. 

In the political field anti-communism led four Latin American republics 
—Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Costa Rica—to sever their diplomatic 
links with the U.S.S.R. during 1947 and 1948. In many countries anti- 
communist legislation was passed. 

Although Colombia was not the first country to sever relations with the 
U.S.S.R., the events which led up to that step provided the best illustration 
within the period of the strength and the weakness of Latin American 
communism, and revealed the latent dangers of insurrection even in a 
country hitherto noted for good order and political sanity. The revolution 
which broke out in Bogota in April 1948, during the Conference of 
American States,? was a golden opportunity for communists; but the 
revolution was not contrived by communists and it occasioned a closing 
of the anti-communist ranks as soon as its advantages to communists 
became apparent. The immediate cause of the outbreak, which was 
preceded by minor riots and demonstrations in the first months of 1948, 
was the assassination of Dr. Jorge Eliecer Gaitan. Dr. Gaitan was the 
candidate of the Liberal Party in the forthcoming presidential election. 
In 1946 a conservative, Dr. Ospina Perez, had been elected President as 
the result of a split in the liberal vote; the aggregate liberal vote was larger 
than the vote for Dr. Ospina and liberals continued to control the legisla- 
ture. By his own party Dr: Gaitan was both blamed for letting in a con- 
servative President in 1946 and feared for his somewhat extravagant and 
entirely successful appeal to the under-privileged, by whom he was idolized. 
On 9g April 1948 he was assassinated. His assassin was lynched on the spot 
and so mutilated that his identity remained for some time unknown, thus 
leaving an open field for rumour. Dr. Gaitan’s widow and her friends 
asserted inflexibly that the Conservative Party had planned and executed 
the crime, while others pointed to the fact that Dr. Gaitan’s popularity 


! Victory went to Senator Prio Socarras, who was the candidate of a coalition of the Auténtico, 
Democrat and Republican Parties. The other two contestants, besides the communist, were a 
candidate of the Liberal Party and a candidate of a new opposition party called the Orthodox 
Party. 2 See above, p. 473. 
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with the masses was galling to the communists. When, however, an 
official investigation determined that the culprit was a certain Jorge Roa 
Sierra, it proved impossible to establish any firm connexion between his 
act and any political body. The murder was followed by five days of 
violence, during which about 1,500 people were killed and all government 
buildings and some 200 churches were destroyed. But when the commun- 
ists tried to turn to their account a rising which had originated as a 
spontaneous expression of fury and despair at the elimination of the 
favourite champion of the masses, the conservatives and the liberals com- 
bined in alarm, order was restored, and a coalition governmentestablished. 
In a speech broadcast on 12 April President Ospina laid the chief share of 
blame on the Russian government,! and General Marshall made a state- 
ment to the same effect; two Russians were among persons arrested, but 
on 3o April twelve arrested communists were released for lack of incrimi- 
nating evidence. On 3 May the Colombian Cabinet decided to sever 
diplomatic relations with Moscow.? 

Brazil and Chile had both severed relations with Moscow six months 
earlier. In Brazil, whose Communist Party was the largest in Latin 
America, the Supreme Electoral Tribunal held on 7 May 1947 by 3 votes 
against 2 that the Communist Party was illegal under the constitution of 
1946, inasmuch as it aimed under foreign guidance at the destruction of 
the democratic régime of Brazil. The communist leader, Senhor Prestes, 
disappeared during the summer, but reappeared on 5 August in the 
Senate, of which he was a member, and delivered an attack upon President 
Dutra and upon the U.S.A. In July the President sent to Congress a Bill 
providing severe penalties against persons promoting, organizing, or 
directing political groups or other associations which transgressed those 
provisions of the constitution which banned anti-democratic organiza- 
tions; the same Bill provided still severer penalties against persons attempt- 
ing to overthrow the régime, to establish a dictatorship, or to seek foreign 
help against the state. Attacks in the Russian press on President Dutra 
provided an opportunity for further action. After apologies from Moscow 
had been sought in vain and two Brazilian notes had been rejected, 
Brazil broke off relations with the U.S.S.R. on 21 October.3 Communists 
were removed from all posts in the public service under an act passed by 
the Senate in October and by the Chamber by 169 votes to 74 in January 
1948. In addition to the one communist senator, 14 communist deputies 
and a number of members of provincial and municipal bodies were 
deprived of office. This action was confirmed by the Electoral Tribunal 
by 4 votes to 2. In February 1948 Uruguay was reported to have refused 


TA denial of President Ospina’s allegations was issued by Tass on 13 April 1948: Soviet News, 
I ee 1948. ? La Prensa, 5 April 1948. 
New York Times, 22 October 1947; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p- 781. 
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to give asylum to Senhor Prestes; in July he was said to have fled the 
country, but to remain actively in control of underground communist 
activities. The insurrection in Bogota, which occurred in the same month 
as acts of sabotage in Brazil occasioning many deaths, led to further 
restrictive legislation. 

Chile broke off relations at the same time. President Videla, who owed 
his election in 1946 to the support of a diversity of left-wing groups, 
governed through coalitions of the left (which included communists until 
April 1947), but the pains of serious inflation, aggravated by strikes, 
led him in August 1947 to appoint a Cabinet of experts. Internal distur- 
bances were ascribed to foreign interference; on 8 October two Yugoslav 
diplomats were expelled on charges of conspiracy; and relations between 
Chile and Yugoslavia were severed after the publication of statements 
by either side on 9 October and 11 October.! An attack on the Russian 
Embassy in Santiago on the night of 9-10 October provoked a protest 
from Moscow,? to which the Chilean government retaliated, in a note 
of 21 October, by complaining of the machinations of international com- 
munism in stirring up trouble in Chile and by announcing its decision to 
break off diplomatic relations. Another note of similar purport was sent 
to Prague.* On 28 October the Chilean Foreign Minister, explaining the 
reasons for the breach to the Chamber, made a bitter attack on the 
U.S.S.R.,5 and President Videla, at the opening of Congress on 21 May 
1948, made a strong attack on the U.S.S.R., comparing Marshal Stalin 
to Hitler and prophesying for the former an end similar to that of the 
latter. For almost a year after the breach between the two countries 
their diplomatic representatives remained in the capitals to which they 
had been accredited, while the Chilean government sought in vain, by 
diplomatic action in Moscow and by an appeal on 28 May 1948 to the 
United Nations, to secure permission for the Russian wife of the Chilean 
Ambassador’s son to leave Russia with her husband.° 

As in neighbouring countries the aftermath of the Bogota rising saw 
an intensification of anti-communist measures in Chile. A purge of the 
civil service had already begun in March, and on 15 March 1948 an 
extraordinary session of Congress assembled to consider a Bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party. In May a judicial investigation of the activities 
of prominent communists was initiated. The anti-communist Bill passed 
through both Houses of Congress, and in October certain communist 
leaders were arrested. On 19 November the Minister of Justice publicly 

I Ibid. 10 October and 12 October 1947; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 785. 

2 Soviet News, 14. October 1947. 

3 New York Times, 22 October 1947. A statement in reply was published by Tass on 23 October: 
Soviet News, 24. October 1947. Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 788. 


4 New York Times, 22 October 1947. 5 Ibid. 29 October 1947. 
© See above, p. ror. 
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estimated at 25,000 the number of active communists disfranchised by 
the new law. President Videla’s anti-communist proceedings were 
generally applauded in Latin America, but there were also some, not 
necessarily opposed to these measures in themselves, who regarded his 
flourishes against Moscow—as also his Antarctic excursion'—as welcome 
means of diverting attention from the problems of rising costs and bad 
living conditions. 

A fourth Latin American republic severed relations with the U.S.S.R. 
during these years. In June 1948 the new government of Costa Rica 
decided not to inform Moscow that it had come into existence. This was 
therefore not so much a case of breaking off relations but simply of taking 
an opportunity to let them lapse. On 18 July the Communist Party was 
outlawed. 

On the other hand, Argentina, despite disappointed commercial hopes, 
did not follow the example of Brazil, Chile, and Colombia in their rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R., nor did President Perdn feel obliged to deal with 
the communist menace by legislation. The Communist Party had been 
legalized in Argentina in February 1946 before the elections which brought 
President Perén to power. After his installation the new President estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R., and the first Argentine 
Ambassador to Russia since the Bolshevik revolution arrived in Moscow 
in April 1947 and presented his credentials on May Day. A Russian 
Ambassador arrived in Buenos Aires, but an attempt to conclude a com- 
mercial agreement was abandoned in September 1947 after seventeen 
months’ negotiations, and the Russian Ambassador prepared to return 
home. He left, in fact, at the beginning of December, after his departure 
had been fixed and postponed more than once. On 26 December 1947 
the Supreme Court in Argentina held that membership of the Communist 
Party was not a sufficient ground for withdrawing the citizenship of a 
naturalized citizen.3 

In Uruguay, where only four communists had been successful in elec- 
tions in 1946, the government ignored attacks upon the President in the 
Russian press similar to those made upon President Dutra. 

In certain other republics Communist Parties were banned. The 
Paraguayan party was outlawed on 15 January 1947.4 In Haiti a similar 
ban was approved by the Chamber on 17 February 1948 and by the Senate 
three days later. In Peru the Communist Party was outlawed by the 
right-wing government which ousted President Bustamente in October 
1947.5 In the Dominican Republic a strong anti-communist statement 
was issued on 26 August 1947 and President Trujillo declared himself 
ready to recognize any anti-communist government. 


T See below, p. 495: 2 See above, p. 471, n. 6. 
3 Cf. New York Times, 27 December 1947. * See below, p. 485. 5 See below, p. 486. 
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3. South American Politics! 


The conferences and the constitutional projects of the Organization of 
American States on the one hand and the disorders, fears, and legislative 
measures evoked by communism on the other hand were easier to observe 
during these years than the more gradual social and economic changes 
which were taking place in Latin America at the same time. These latter 
changes were no less important, but their manifestations lacked the 
abruptness which gained prominence for the creation of a new organiza- 
tion or for the suppression of a political party. Moreover, economic and 
social changes extended over a longer period of years, so that, though in 
retrospect they may well be accorded a greater significance than other 
contemporary trends, their proper place within the narrow compass of a 
survey of two years is not easy to assess. It is proposed, therefore, to 
review at a later date and in a later volume economic and social develop- 
ments in Latin America over a period of several years, merely emphasizing 
at this point that the not unfamiliar round of Latin American politics in 
1947-8 was being pursued within a current of greater force than the 
policy or prejudices of any particular demagogue or democrat. 

The end of the war-time sellers’ market and the subordination of Latin 
American to European interests in Washington (to which reference has 
already been made)? forced Latin America to devise means of protecting 
its dwindling dollar and sterling reserves. While therefore industrializa- 
tion, to which the war had given a considerable impetus, was being further 
developed, efforts were also made to encourage farming, which had in the 
past provided the bulk of the exports of certain states, but which was in 
danger of becoming embarrassed by the drift of the population to centres 
of industry. At the same time industrial development was nourished by 
economic considerations. There was also the fascination of new ventures 
which betokened wealth and political power for some and raised in others _ 
hopes of a panacea for internal social and economic maladjustments.3 

In Argentina a five-year plan of industrial development came into 
operation on 1 January 1947. It was followed by the establishment, 

™ For some principal events in central American republics see above, pp. 469 and 471-3 
and notes. 2 See above, p. 467. 

3 For industrial progress in Latin America see ‘Industrialisation en Amérique latine’, by 
Jacques Torfs in Bulletin Bimestriel of the Société Belge d Etudes et d’ Expansion, January-February 
1950, pp. 19 seqq.; ‘La industrialisacion de América Latina’ by Milic Kybal in El Trimestre 
Economico, October-December 1949, pp. 507 seqq.; ‘Progress in Industrialization of Latin 
America’ by George Wythe in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January 1948, pp. 48 seqq.; and two articles on ‘Changes in Latin American Economy’ in the 
South American Journal, 14 and 28 May 1949. For a survey of achievement and promise at the 


national, continental, and international levels see ‘Latin American Economic Problems and Inter- 
national Co-operation’ by Adolfo Dorman in International Labour Review, November 1948, pp. 601 
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under the chairmanship of Sefior Miranda, of the Conséjo Economico 
Nacional, for President Perén’s ideas of industrial progress included a very 
large degree of state control. Secondly, these ideas were also nationalist, 
inasmuch as they included the elimination of foreign capital—thus pro- 
viding in the economic department a parallel with the highly popular 
political nationalism which dictated a quarrel with Great Britain about 
the Falkland Islands! and bad relations and bad manners in dealing with 
Washington.? Thirdly, President Perén’s schemes had a social aspect, for 
the President’s rise to power had been accompanied by promises of 
improvements in the social order, and his schemes when in power were 
expected to contribute to the fulfilment of those promises.3 Promises of 
social progress constituted one of the principal Peronista keys to the 
hearts of the voters, and the fulfilment of the promises was the principal 
Peronista antidote to communism.‘ It followed from this, however, that 
neither promise nor performance was regulated by. purely economic 
criteria, and that the President’s electoral requirements might lead him to 
promise what was economically impossible. 

For the time being, however, President Perén was secure, and his 
position was strengthened after the election on 7 March 1948 of a part of 
the Chamber. This election reduced the strength of the opposition to 
43 out of a total of 158,5 and when the leader of the opposition continued 
to attack the government he was expelled. The remainder of the opposi- 
tion, after a temporary secession by way of protest, returned to oppose 
amendments to the constitution sponsored by the majority. Among these 
amendments was a clause permitting the re-election of the President, 
though President Perén informed Congress that he was not in favour of 
this particular amendment. Congress approved the election of a consti- 
tuent assembly to consider the revision of the constitution, and elections 
held on 5 December gave the Peronista party a substantial majority and 
power to effect its purposes. 

South of the isthmus of Panama only two states—Brazil and Chile— 
approached Argentina in political importance. With both of these Presi- 
dent Perén maintained formally correct and cordial relations, but neither 
President Dutra nor President Videla nor their compatriots regarded 
Argentina as an ideal neighbour. Presidents Perén and Dutra, accom- 

t See below, p. 494. 

? The improvement in relations with the U.S.A. (see above, p. 466) remained superficial, and 
even the surface was rough when the government announced on 24 September 1948 the discovery 
of a plot to assassinate President Perén. A former attaché at the Embassy of the U.S.A. was 
among those accused, and demonstrations against the U.S.A. occurred in streets and in the 


columns of newspapers. See New York Times, 25 September 1948. 


* The Peronista régime introduced measures dealing with holidays with pay, social services, 
minimum wages, and hours of work. 


* President Perén did not ban the Communist Party, as some of his neighbours did. See above, 
p. 482. 5 The opposition had no seats in the Senate. 
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panied by their Foreign Ministers, made a display of friendship when they 
met on 21 May 1947 to open a bridge over the River Uruguay on their 
common frontier. Presidents Perén and Videla made common cause 
against Great Britain in the Antarctic! and the latter visited Buenos Aires 
in the summer of 1947,? but Argentina was suspected of complicity in 
conspiratorial activities in Chile at the end of 1948. On 31 October 1948 
a former Chilean conservative President, Sefior Ibanez, was arrested; on 
22 December he was acquitted of conspiring against the government, but 
others accused with him were found guilty. On 1 December the first 
secretary at the Argentine Embassy in Santiago was declared persona non 
grata. 

Argentina also marched with three other states—Uruguay, Paraguay, 
and Bolivia—two of which had once been governed from Buenos Aires. 
Uruguay presented the completest contrast in South America to the 
political manners of Argentina, but amicable relations between the two 
countries were advertised on 27 April 1947, when power installations at 
Cinco Saltos on the River Uruguay were officially and jointly inaugurated. 

The less well-ordered affairs of Paraguay attracted greater attention. 
In the summer of 1946 President Morinigo, prompted perhaps by observ- 
ing the end of his murdered Bolivian counterpart, President Villarroel, 
formed a coalition and permitted political parties to function, but he 
neither ceased nor intended to cease to be a dictator. Likewise he failed 
to make his position secure. Already at the beginning of 1947 he was 
smelling plots by communists, anarchists, and others, and on 15 January 
the Communist Party was outlawed. From March to August disorders 
reached the dimensions of a civil war, which gradually united all oppo- 
nents of the President, from liberals to communists, in an alliance led by 
Colonel Franco, a former and would-be dictator, nominally of the left. 
The successes of the rebel alliance, however, were checked, and President 
Morinigo weathered the storm with the assistance, it was said, of arms from 
Argentina. On 1 September 1947 a decree was issued for the election on 
15 February 1948 of a new President and legislature. Only one presiden- 
tial candidate presented himself, the ballot papers provided no space for 
an alternative, failure to vote was made an offence and in these circum- 
stances President Morinigo’s Finance Minister, Sefior Gonzalez, was 
elected. In April the government, prompted perhaps by contemporary 
events in Colombia, discovered another communist plot, but it was by 
some of his own supporters that President Morinigo was eventually 
removed from office on 3 June. The President of the Supreme Court 
discharged the presidential functions until 15 August 1948, when President 
Gonzalez was duly installed. Thereafter plots and rumours of plots 


Tt See below, p. 494. 
2 President Videla also paid a visit to Rio de Janeiro at the same time. 
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against the new President followed with the same frequency as those 
against his predecessor. All these, however—including the most substan- 
tial, a rising in Asuncidn at the end of October—were suppressed. 

Bolivia shared with Paraguay the disadvantage of having no access to 
the sea. Although it had disposed ofits dictator in July 1946, and although 
its internal afflictions during 1947-8 did not amount to civil war, it yet 
provided in these years plenty of opportunities for fishing in troubled 
waters. A free and orderly electoral campaign resulted on 5 January 1947 
in a narrow victory for Dr. Enrique Hertzog over Dr. Luis Guachalla 
(who then served until September 1947 as Dr. Hertzog’s Foreign Minister). 
The country was promised more home-grown food,! better educational 
facilities (especially for the Indians), schemes for industrial insurance, and 
for the allocation to labour of a share in profits, votes for women, and 
religious freedom. But the late President’s ghost haunted the new adminis- 
tration, for President Villarroel had contrived by lavish promises to 
secure for himself and his party a considerable degree of mass support, in 
addition to the backing of those attracted by their nature to a dictatorial 
system and its spoils. In particular President Villarroel had given to the 
tin-miners everything they asked for, thus outbidding the communists, 
who therefore found it opportune to work with—or at any rate alongside 
—President Villarroel’s Movemiento Revolucionario Nacional. On 10 January 
1947 an Indian revolt was reported from the Titicaca area, allegedly on 
behalf of President Villarroel’s adherents, and at the end of the same 
month miners and police fought a battle in the neighbourhood of Potosi. 
On 3 May there was a rising in La Paz itself, variously described as a 
drunken outbreak of no particular significance and as an abortive coup 
organized by Bolivians who had fled to Argentina after the fall of President 
Villarroel. On 18 September the whole country was declared to be in a 
state of siege, following the discovery of a conspiracy by the Movemiento 
Revoluctonario Nacional, which sought to take advantage of a general strike 
of tin-miners. The state of siege was lifted in December, but at the end of 
January 1948 a new plot was discovered and many arrests were made. The 
same sequence of events occurred in the autumn of 1948, when the state of 
siege was reimposed. 

In Peru, on the other hand, the government failed to maintain itself 
and was removed by the army, after falling between two stools. President 
Bustamente, who had been elected with the support of A.P.R.A.,? was 
moving away from that party though without gaining support from con- 

* The basic weakness of the Bolivian economy was its dependence on the price of tin for the 
acquisition of foreign exchange (especially American dollars), coupled with the small amount of 
food produced in the country. In March 1947 the Bolivian tin producers secured an increase 
from 67 cents to 76 cents a lb. f.o.b. South American ports in the price of tin sold to the Re- 


construction Finance Corporation. In December 1947 a new price of go cents was fixed for the 
years 1948 and 1949. 2 See above, p. 477. 
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servatives, who considered him insufficiently vigilant and energetic in his 
dealings with A.P.R.A. and the communists. Military personages took the 
same view, and in July 1948 there was an army rising at Juliaca in southern 
Peru. On the other hand, a revolt in October at the naval base of Callao 
was said to be the work of A.P.R.A.; the party was banned. Later in the 
same month, on 27 October, the garrison of Arequipa revolted and two 
days later President Bustamente fled the country. On 31 October General 
Odria was proclaimed provisional President and formed a Cabinet com- 
prising two generals, two rear-admirals, and seven colonels. In November 
1948 the Communist Party, as well as A.P.R.A., was banned.! 

Further north the four states of Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador were able, despite their several domestic vicissitudes,? to make 


t ‘The new government was not popular in official circles in Santiago, and in November Chile 
closed its frontier with Peru. Chilean disapproval was made the more acute since the disturbances 
in Peru interrupted the normal and necessary supply of food from the Peruvian province of 
Tacna to the Chilean province of Arica. The economically and geographically associated pro- 
vinces, temporarily allotted to Chile by the Treaty of Ancén in 1883, were separated in 1929. 
See Survey for 1930, pp. 418-21. 

2 For Colombia see above, pp. 479-80. 

In Ecuador President Velasco Ibarra was in difficulties early in 1947, though opinions differed 
on the question how far alleged plots against his régime were serious conspiracies or a political 
smoke screen raised by the government itself. On 24 August 1947 the President was forced to 
resign and to leave the country a week before his term of office expired. He was succeeded by 
Colonel Mancheno, who was himself evicted, again without blood-letting, a few days later. 
Sefior Suarez Ventimilla, vice-president under President Ibarra, was declared to be temporarily 
President, whereupon he relinquished his office to the Congress, which on 16 September elected 
Sefior Carlos Arosemena to be vice-president and President pro tempore. The first election since 
1940 was held on 6 June 1948 and a new President, Sefior Plaza Lasso, took office on 1 September 
with a reputation for progressive inclinations. 

In Venezuela the early part of 1947 was full of rumours of invasion from the Caribbean islands. 
In September there was an abortive rising in La Cruz. An election on 14 December 1947, 
preceded by an amnesty for political exiles, confirmed the Accién Democratica in power and 
elected to the presidency a distinguished literary figure, Dr. Romulo Gallegos. Complaints 
against neighbouring states were revived early the next year. In January 1948 the Venezuelan 
government protested against the landing in Nicaragua, of aircraft allegedly flown from the 
U.S.A. for an attack on Caracas. Two aircraft from the U.S.A. were confiscated by the Nicara- 
guan government and another, allegedly bound on a similar mission, was forced down by Guate- 
malan fighters. American airmen were subsequently tried in the U.S.A. and imprisoned on 
charges arising out of these incidents. The Venezuelan government remained uneasy, and in 
June the President was given emergency powers. In November President and Cabinet were 
removed by a military junta with democratic professions, which declared itself alarmed by the 
government’s allegedly inadequate anti-communist measures. 

In Panama a presidential election was held on 9 May 1948. The election was peaceful, but 
the result was for some time in doubt, owing to the fact that the counting of the votes occupied 
several weeks, during which three candidates claimed to have triumphed. By the end of the 
month it appeared that Sefior Arias, who had been deposed in 1941 and branded as pro-German, 
had won. Riots broke out and fraud was alleged. On 12 July the National Assembly by a vote 
of 26 to 25 deposed President Jimenez, whose term of office was about to expire, and annulled 
the election of Sefior Arias. On 4 August Sefior Arias fled, and on 7 August an election jury 
declared the liberal Sefior Diaz Arosemana to have been the winner. It was feared that Sefior 
Arias was preparing an expedition in the neighbouring state of Costa Rica, but the Costa Rican 
government expelled him. Sefior Diaz was sworn in on 1 October and an attempted coup at the 
end of the month failed. In his inaugural address President Diaz declared himself ready to 
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plans for close economic long-term co-operation. A preparatory con- 
ference at Quito in June 1948 approved the principle of a customs union 
of the four countries. Projects were also considered for a central bank, a 
joint air line, joint scientific and technical institutes, an agreement on 
patents and trade marks, and the equation of social services. These pro- 
jects were to be developed during an initial trial period of five years. 
Other Latin American states were to be free to join them. A further 
conference at Quito at the end of July 1948 extended the trial period to 
ten years, and also extended the scope of the venture beyond purely 
economic matters by broaching such other subjects as a joint press service. 
On 9 August 1948 a quadripartite pact was signed, providing for the 
establishment of a customs union and for general economic co-operation. 


4. Guatemala and British Honduras 


The origins of the dispute between the British and Guatemalan govern- 
ments over the territory called by the former British Honduras and by the 
latter Belice, go back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
this stretch of the Atlantic coast of Central America was a no-man’s-land 
between Guatemala and Yucatan, the haunt, first of buccaneers, and later 
of cutters of logwood (then in great demand for the manufacture of dyes) 
and of mahogany.! A British settlement grew up at Belice, and by treaties 
in 1763, 1783, and 1786 the Spanish government granted to the settlers 
certain restricted rights of occupation, solely as wood-cutters. Spain 
retained full sovereignty de jure, but in practice the British government was 
gradually compelled to exercise sovereign rights over the British settlers. 
A Spanish attack on the settlement in 1798 was repulsed, but any title 
which Great Britain might thereby have acquired by right of conquest 
was abandoned in 1802 by the Treaty of Amiens, which restored the 
status quo. 

Shortly after the Spanish colonies in Central America declared their 
independence in 1821, Guatemala put forward a claim to have inherited 
Spain’s rights over the settlement. ‘The Guatemalans, however, had never 
occupied any part of the territory subsequently known as British Hon- 
co-operate with the U.S.A. in all matters pertaining to the Canal Zone (recognized as a vital 
interest of the U.S.A.), provided that the sovereign dignity of Panama remained unimpaired. 
Panama also acquired world-wide renown by procuring for itself in the matter of the registra- 
tion of shipping a position similar to that occupied in the U.S.A. by the states of New Jersey and 
Nevada in the matters of company registration and divorce. At the beginning of 1947 two million 
tons of shipping carried the Panamanian flag and made the Panamanian fleet the fourth in the 
world in size, though it held an inferior position if judged by tests of seaworthiness. Allegations 
concerning conditions in Panamanian ships were investigated and partially disproved by an 
international committee which examined these allegations during 1949. See Conditions in ships 

Slying the Panamanian flag by a Committee of Inquiry of the I.L.O. (Geneva, I.L.O., 1950.) 


: For the historical background of this dispute see R. A. Humphreys: ‘The Anglo-Guatemalan 
Dispute’, International Affairs, July 1948, pp. 387-404. 
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duras; Spanish control had been exercised through the Captains-General 
of Yucatan;' and the British government never admitted that the question 
of sovereignty could be discussed with any state but Spain. In 1835-6, 
after Spain had shown no interest in British Honduras for twenty years, 
the British government tried to secure a formal cession from Madrid but 
received no answer. 

A treaty was concluded between Great Britain and Guatemala on 
30 April 1859.2 The chief purpose of this treaty was to define the boun- 
dary of British Honduras, which, as the preamble explained, had never 
theretofore been precisely delimited. The treaty accordingly prescribed 
a line and made provision for its marking, thereby recognizing British 
sovereignty on one side of the line, but Guatemalan agreement was 
obtained only in return for the promise (contained in article 7) of British 
help in building a road from Guatemala City to the Atlantic coast. This 
promise constituted, in the Guatemalan view, compensation for ‘ceding’ 
British Honduras, but this view was always denied by the British and was 
inconsistent with British policy from the beginning of the dispute. Finan- 
cial and technical difficulties prevented the building of the road. Twenty- 
five years of intermittent negotiations were followed by fifty of oblivion. 
On 25-26 August 1931 the two governments exchanged notes? concerning 
the renewal of boundary marks, both thus implicitly recognizing the 
existence of a frontier. 

In March 1933, however, the Guatemalan government again raised the 
question of the fulfilment of article 7 of the Treaty of 1859. Guatemala 
refused a British offer to make a road through British Honduras to the 
adjoining Guatemalan province of Peten and an alternative offer to pay 
£50,000 (without admitting liability) on condition that the boundary be 
accepted. In September 1936 President Ubico retorted by asking either 
for the ‘return’ of the whole of British Honduras in exchange for the pay- 
ment to Great Britain of £400,000, or for a strip of territory in the south 
of the colony together with a cash payment by Great Britain. Guatemala 
later proposed arbitration, but the two governments were unable to agree 
on terms of reference. The British maintained that the dispute was 
concerned solely with the fulfilment of article 7, but the Guatemalans, 
who now for the first time impugned the validity of the Treaty of 1859 as 
a whole, asked for a decision on the fundamental question of sovereignty. 
In March 1941 President Ubico postponed further diplomatic action in 
recognition of the part Great Britain was playing in the war, but agitation 
was revived after his overthrow, and the new constitution promulgated by 
his successors in March 1945 declared Belice to be Guatemalan territory.* 


! Mexican territorial claims against British Honduras were settled by the Boundary Treaty 
of 1893. 2 British and Foreign State Papers, 1858-1859, xlix. 7-13. 
3 Cmd. 4050 (London, H.M.S.O., 1932). 4 Peaslee: Constitutions of Nations, ii. 106. 
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Apart from the natural inclination to revive after the war a question 
which had been shelved because of the war, there were in 1945 various | 
reasons for the reassertion of the Guatemalan claim. Some of these were 
of a general nature. Thus, access to the sea to eastward and the right to 
exploit the resources of British Honduras were continuing desiderata of 
Guatemalan policy. Xenophobia was another permanent factor, which 
any Guatemalan government could usefully call in aid if its internal posi- 
tion were precarious. It was further argued that the British were doing 
little or nothing in the territory occupied by them. Moreover, post-war 
projects for the formation of a federation of the West Indies to include 
British Honduras provided a particular ground for reopening the question 
of British rights on the central American mainland.! And, finally, the 
disputes between Great Britain and other Latin American republics in 
the Antarctic may not have been without influence. 

The British government took the view that the dispute fell within 
article 36 (3) of the Charter of the United Nations, and offered in January 
1946 to submit it to the International Court of Justice. Guatemala 
claimed possession of all territory occupied by the British south of the 
seventeenth degree of latitude, or alternatively £5,000,000, and refused 
the British proposal for judicial settlement. In a note dated 15 January 
1947 Guatemala offered to agree to a reference to the International Court 
under clause 38 (2) of the Court’s statute for trial ex aequo et bono, but the 
British government refused to agree to this proposal and insisted that the 
issue, if tried by the Court, must be determined in accordance with 
defined legal rules and not in the exercise of a general equitable juris- 
diction. 

On 23 February 1948 a resolution for the immediate invasion of British 
Honduras was tabled in the Guatemalan Congress, but it was not accepted 
by the President of the Congress. Nevertheless, the British cruiser Sheffield 
was despatched to Belice and she was followed by the cruiser Devonshire 
with troops from Jamaica. (At the same time H.M.S. Nigeria was pro- 
ceeding to the Falkland Islands and Falkland Islands Dependencies. )3 
Guatemala protested on 27 February to Great Britain, to the United 
Nations, to the Pan-American Union, and to all American states against 
the appearance of the two cruisers,3 and repeated its proposal to invoke 
the equitable jurisdiction of the International Court; and there were anti- 
British demonstrations in Guatemala City. On 3 March a British reply* 
expounded the defensive nature of the measures taken, and on the same 

* Guatemalan protests were made on 11 July 1945 and 16 July 1947. A conference on 
federation of the British Caribbean territories was held at Montego Bay during September 1947. 
A further Guatemalan protest was made on 7 February 1948. 


2 See below, pp. 492 seqq. 


3 ee Office Press Release, no. 3, 4 March 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 793. 
4 Ibid. 
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day Mr. Bevin made a firm statement in the House of Commons.! A 
further British note on 9 March? affirmed the British title to the disputed 
territory, again offered to refer it to the International Court for legal 
investigation and stressed the desire of the inhabitants of British Honduras 
to remain in the British Commonwealth. On the next day? Mr. Bevin 
again explained the British case to the House of Commons. By 16 March 
the defence of the colony was deemed adequately secured to permit the 
departure of H.M.S. Sheffield, although the frontier with Guatemala was 
closed by that country’s government, and air services to Guatemala City 
suspended. 

The exchange of notes continued. On 24 March 1948+ the Guatemalan 
government, replying to the British note of 3 March, repeated its views 
about a submission to the International Court but refused to agree to any 
such solution so long as there were British warships and troops about. 
The British reply’ rested upon the proposition that the territory was 
indisputably British until the International Court decided otherwise; 
refused to accept in this case an appeal to equity in place of a determina- 
tion according to law; refused to enter into any discussion about British 
warships and troops until the British title should be denied by the Inter- 
national Court; but held out the possibility of a British reconsideration of 
the disposition of troops if Guatemalan propaganda ceased and Guate- 
malan troops were withdrawn from the frontier. In a letter to The Times, 
printed on 6 April, the Guatemalan Minister in London alleged that 
British troops had helped to suppress a pro-Guatemalan rising in British 
Honduras. This was denied on the same day by the Colonial Office, 
whose statement underlined the loyalty to the Crown of the inhabitants 
of the colony.® 

On 15 July 1948 Guatemala suggested a fresh solution: mediation by 
the government of the U.S.A. This was refused by the British government 
in a note of 26 October;7 the British government, confident of the legality 
of its title, refused to accept any but a legal settlement. Thereupon the 
Guatemalan government, in a note of 29 October and in a press conference 
given in Paris on 15 November by its Foreign Minister (after a further 
British note), sought to put the blame for the continuance of the dispute 
on the British, adducing the British refusal to accept mediation as evidence 
of British unwillingness to co-operate in finding a solution. In November 


1 3 March 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 448, coll 375-6. 

2 Foreign Office Press Release, no. 2, 9 March 1948; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 794. 

3 10 March 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 448, coll. 1209-10. 

4 Foreign Office Press Release, no. 6, 11 May 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 797. 

5 Ibid. p. 799 

© The Times, 7 April 1948. The Legislative Council unanimously adopted a pro-British 
resolution on 16 March 1947. 

7 Foreign Office Press Release, no. 19, 28 October 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 800. 
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British warships appeared again off Belice, but the Foreign Office ex- 
plained, in answer to a protest made at the same press conference, that 
this was a normal part of the usual autumn cruise of the Home Fleet; 
and that no soldiers had landed on the mainland. 

While the general sentiment throughout Latin America may be thought 
to have supported the Guatemalan case, Venezuela and Honduras gave 
more formal and official encouragement to the Guatemalan government. 
Venezuela, which had a minor standing grievance against Great Britain 
over its boundary with British Guiana, also manifested its support for the 
Argentine and Chilean republics in their quarrels with Great Britain over 
the Falkland Islands and the Falkland Islands Dependencies. 


5. The Antarctic 


The Antarctic continent covers an area of five to six million square 
miles, which is approximately one-tenth of the land surface of the planet. 
It is therefore almost twice as big as Australia or the United States of 
America, and between twenty-five and thirty times the size of France. It 
occupies almost the whole of the area bounded by the Antarctic Circle 
and only protrudes appreciably beyond that Circle at a single point, 
roughly opposite Cape Horn. A plateau averaging 6,000 feet in height, 
covered for the most part with ice to a depth of several thousand feet, 
swept by winds of 50 miles an hour, the continent, unlike the Arctic 
regions, supports neither man nor beast nor tree. Its vast extent, however, 
suggests that somewhere it must contain something valuable to man, 
which may in the future become accessible to man’s technique. 

Eight nations claim parts of the continent. Looking at the continent as 
it is usually portrayed on maps and reading clockwise from 12 o’clock, the 
first sector, comprising sixty degrees between 20° west and 40° east, is 
claimed by Norway.! Next to it comes a sector claimed by Australia,? this, 
the largest claim, extends through one hundred and twenty degrees from 
40° east to 160° east. Within it lies the much smaller area of Adélie Land, 
claimed by France;? which claim is conceded by Australia. Marching 
with the Australian claim is a New Zealand sector of fifty degrees which 
reaches to 150° west. There follows an unclaimed sector of sixty degrees, 
leading to the final area, which, lying between 90° west and 20° west, 
contains the conflicting and overlapping claims of Great Britain, Argentina, 
and Chile. In this last area the British claim is the largest, being bounded 


* Decree dated 14 January 1939. See American Journal of International Law, vol. 34, 1940, 
Supplement, p. 83. Norway also claims Bouvet and Peter I islands, which lie outside the 
Antarctic Circle (Decrees of 23 January 1928 and 1 May 1931). 

? Order in Council, dated 7 February 1933: Statutory Rules and Orders, 1933 (London, H.M.S.O.), 
p. 2089; Commonwealth Gazette, 16 March 1933, p. 365. 

3 Journal Officiel, Lois et Décrets, 4 and 6 April 1938. 

* Order in Council, dated 30 July 1923: New Zealand Gazette, 14 August 1923, p. 2211. 
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by the 80th and 2oth degrees of western longitude. The greater part of this 
territory is also claimed by Argentina, which has set the bounds to its 
desires along the lines 69° 30” west and 25° west. The Chilean claim to the 
land between go° west and 53° west contains an area which is not claimed 
by anybody else. The U.S.A. have made no territorial claim and have 
recognized no foreign claim. The U.S.S.R. has made no territorial claim, 
although the Russian press did not fail during the years under discussion 
in this volume to join in the general interest in this frozen land by recalling 
the exploits over a century ago of the Russian explorer Bellinghausen. 
Likewise in Belgium the present generation was reminded of the voyages 
of the Belgium explorer de Gerlache, who sailed the Antarctic waters at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and whose name has remained attached 
to a strait in those parts.! 

The proved uses to which an occupation of Antarctic territory can be 
put in the present state of man’s control over his environment are two: 
meteorological studies and the very profitable pursuit of whales. Coal 
has been found and extracted and other minerals are known to exist, but 
no deposits have yet been found which have not been of inferior quality 
owing to volcanic action. Rumours of the presence of uranium were due 
rather to general atomic fever than to methodical prospecting. Other 
advantages which might possibly be extracted from this most inhospitable 
quarter of the globe are the establishment of sanatoria for the cure of 
consumptives, and the accumulation, against a period of shortage, of 
surplus stocks of food which would deteriorate or perish in a milder clime. 

Most of these present or prospective uses of Antarctic territory were 
unlikely by themselves to require or to excite claims to sovereignty. Yet 
the years 1947 and 1948 witnessed expeditions and demonstrations 
equipped on a scale beyond the requirements of meteorology, and accom- 
panied by protestations such as are not usually made merely for the 
encouragement of geologists. Strategically the South Pole might seem of 
less importance than the North Pole, since the former does not lie upon 
any route leading directly from American to Russian territory. On the 
other hand, it was contended that the control of Antarctic territory might 
become of strategic importance if the destruction of the Panama or Suez 
Canals required maritime Powers to venture into southern areas in order 
to pass between the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. 

The principal question agitated during 1947 and 1948 concerned the 
territories known as the Falkland Islands Dependencies, comprising, 
besides a host of rocky islets, the island of South Georgia, the island 
groups of the South Orkneys, South Shetlands and South Sandwich, and 
the antarctic peninsula of Graham Land. They lie for the most part 


! Since this volume was finished there has appeared: The Antarctic Problem by E. W. Hunter 
Christie (London, Allen and Unwin, 1951). 
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outside the Antarctic Circle, but considerably to the south of the Falkland 
Islands, whose British Governor was responsible for their administration. 
Their chief importance, as well as their chief activity, was derived from 
whales, whose oils and fats and (owing to post-war stringency) meat 
earned for the Dependencies a yearly profit of several million pounds. 

The Argentine and Chilean claims to sovereignty in these areas were 
based on the doctrine that sovereignty in polar regions vested in the nearest 
continental Power, whose rights reached in a narrowing segment usque ad 
polum. The British claim was based upon discovery and occupation. 
Following in the wake of Captain Cook, who crossed the Antarctic Circle 
in 1773, Edward Bransfield, R.N., sighted Graham Land in 1820, since 
which date almost half of all expeditions to the Antartic were British, 
notwithstanding the fact that some ten different countries have so ventured. 
The Falkland Islands Dependencies were declared to be British territory 
by Letters Patent in 1908 and 1917;! South Georgia has had a resident 
magistrate since 1909; other islands have been regularly visited; the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies’ Survey has regularly and energetically 
undertaken meteorological, cartographical, and other work; and in the 
period under discussion there existed seven separate British bases in the 
Dependencies with their own magistrates and post offices.” 

January 1947 produced a restatement of the Argentine and Chilean 
claims to antarctic territory occupied by the British. The Argentine claim 
had been propounded in a decree of g October 1946 and was repeated 
both in January 19473 and in December 1947 (when the British motor 
vessel John Biscoe sailed from Southampton to replenish and relieve the 
British bases).. The Chilean claim was explicitly asserted in the Senate by 
the Foreign Minister on 21 January 1947.4 Diplomatic activity, however, 


Falkland Islands Gazette, 1 September 1908 and 2 July 1917. 

2 The Falkland Islands themselves, named after that ‘bigot for toleration’ Lucius Cary, 
Viscount Falkland, were geographically entirely separate from the Dependencies, which were 
administratively attached to them by the British Colonial Office. The Falkland Islands, however, 
provided another subject for dispute between Great Britain and Argentina. The Argentine 
claims were here of a different nature to those advanced in the case of the Dependencies. The 
Falkland Islands contained a population of about 2,500—most of them sheep farmers of British 
origin. The Islands contain about 4,600 square miles. They consist of East Falkland, West 
Falkland, and about a hundred other islands, besides a further number too small to be taken 
into account. The group was discovered by a British navigator in 1592. The French made 
settlements on East Falkland in 1764, but they sold the island to the Spanish two years later. In 
1770 the Spanish ejected British settlers from West Falkland. The British returned in 1771, only 
to abandon the island in 1774. East Falkland was abandoned by the Spaniards early in the 
nineteenth century, but was resettled in 1829 by a colony from the successor state, then called 
the Republic of Buenos Aires. This settlement was partly destroyed by an American force two 
years later and the survivors were expelled by the British, who returned in 1833 and have re- 
mained there ever since. The Argentine claim to the Falkland Islands rested on the claim to have 
inherited Spanish rights, and on the ephemeral occupation between 1829 and 1833. 

3 Nacion, 16 January 1947. 

* New York Times, 22 January 1947; News Chronicle, 23 January 1947; Chilean News, No. 164, 
28 February 1947 (Chilean Embassy, London). 
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did not begin until the end of the year, when on 17 December notes of 
protest against alleged Argentine and Chilean trespasses were delivered 
by the British Ambassadors in Buenos Aires and Santiago.! A second 
British protest was delivered in Buenos Aires on 23 December. The 
Argentine reply, delivered on 28 January 1948, asserted Argentine sove- 
reignty over both the Falkland Islands and the Falklands Islands Depen- 
dencies.3 —The Argentine government rejected the British suggestion to 
refer the dispute to the International Court of Justice and suggested 
instead an International Conference in Buenos Aires. The Chilean reply 
three days later likewise asserted Chilean sovereignty and rejected the 
proposal for a judicial settlement. 

Already in December 1947 the Chilean government had announced 
its intention of sending a frigate to the Antarctic,+ and this vessel sailed 
from Valparaiso in company with a naval transport in the middle of 
January 1948. Staff officers and representatives of the press accompanied 
her on her voyage, as did also the President of the Chilean Republic. 
On 2 January 1948 the Argentine government announced the impending 
departure of the Patagonia for the Antarctic; she sailed two days later and 
carried two Chilean observers. In February the Argentine government 
further announced impending naval manceuvres in the disputed area. 

On 15 February it became known that the British cruiser Nigeria, then 
lying at Simonstown in South Africa, had been hurriedly ordered to sail 
for an unrevealed destination which required the wearing of warm cloth- 
ing. On the following day Mr. Hector McNeil, the British Minister of 
State, reaffirmed in the House of Commons’ the British title to the Falk- 
land Islands Dependencies, informed the House of the refusal of the two 
South American republics to refer the matter to the International Court, 
and of their counter proposal (which was being considered by the British 
government) for a conference on the matter, deplored Argentine and 
Chilean demonstrations in the disputed area, and announced that steps 
were being taken to give the necessary support to the Governor of the 
Falkland Islands. It was an open secret that H.M.S. Mgeria was pro- 
ceeding to the same waters as the Chilean and Argentine vessels which 
had left their home ports a few weeks earlier. 

On 17 February 1948 President Videla of Chile arrived at Greenwich 
Island in the South Shetland Islands, where a Chilean army base was 
established. The Chileans renamed this island Gonzales Videla Island. 
On the next day the President established a second new base on Graham 
Land, which is called in Chilean O’ Higgins Land.® On the same day an 


t La Prensa, 7 February 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 803. 

2 Ibid. p. 807. 3 Ibid. p. 809. 4 Nacion, 15 December 1947. 

5 16 February 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 447, coll. 822-3; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
p. 814. ® See The Times, 19 February 1948. 
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Argentine fleet, consisting of two cruisers and six destroyers and carrying 
five admirals, sailed from Buenos Aires. Although, unlike its Chilean 
counterpart, the expedition did not carry the person of the President, it 
did carry large portraits of him, which were later unveiled at suitable 
spots and with suitable ceremony. There already existed in the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies two Argentine bases, one of which had been estab- 
lised in 1904. and the second—on Gamma Island in the Melchior group— 
in 1947. The 1948 expedition established a third base on Deception Island, 
where an English base already existed. 

Since the presence of the Chilean President in person and the size and 
composition of the Argentine expedition betokened a more than scientific 
interest in the Dependencies, British representatives felt compelled once 
more to give public statement to the British attitude. On 23 February 
1948 the Prime Minister agreed with Mr. Eden that the British were not 
to be ‘cheeked and chivvied out of British territory’.2 On the following 
day the Governor of the Falkland Islands broadcast a speech in which 
he stated that the British welcomed and wished to encourage scientific 
activities from any quarter, but deprecated provocative displays and 
solemnities.3 On 25 February Mr. Bevin rejected a suggestion put to him 
in the House of Commons that the matter should be referred to the 
Security Council, maintaining the view that the proper forum was the 
International Court of Justice.t At this point the Argentine government 
again proposed a conference between Great Britain, Chile, the United 
States, itself, and any other interested Powers. On 4 March‘ the Argentine 
and Chilean governments signed at Santiago an agreement which pro- 
vided for joint action in the defence of their common interests in the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies, and for negotiations to define the boun- 
daries of their own overlapping claims. 

On 1 March the Governor of the Falkland Islands embarked in 
H.M.S. Nigeria for a tour of the Dependencies.® The principal business 
of the tour was the exchange of notes and protests between the British 
party and various Argentine or Chilean parties or posts encountered. All 
these protests were on all sides to the same effect, namely that the other 
party was a trespasser and that his presence, though not unwelcome, was 
unauthorized. These notes were all delivered with becoming formality 
and courtesy, and the parties directly concerned displayed towards each 
other the greatest personal goodwill. Such incidents occurred twice at 


* Cf. 15 March 1948, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 448, coll. 1684-5. 

2 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 447, coll. 1600-1. 3 The Times, 25 February 1948. 

* H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 447, coll. 1931-3. 

5 La Prensa, 5 March 1948; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 815. 

6 The Governor had already in January and February made his usual annual tour of the 
Dependencies. On the second part of his tour, which took him to the South Shetlands, South 
Orkneys, and South Georgia, he was accompanied by the John Biscoe. 
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Deception Island and also at Greenwich Island and Gamma Island. At 
the last-named island H.M.S. Nigeria found two Argentine ships, and an 
Argentine hut ashore. The British therefore expected to deliver three 
protests and to receive three counter protests, but the pattern of events 
was upset by the occupant of the hut, who was a meteorologist with 
something of the temperament of Gallio and who could not be bothered 
to send his protest. H.M.S. Nigeria arrived back at Port Stanley in the 
Falkland Islands on 11 March and then returned to South Africa, 

These comings and goings were succeeded by a close season, during 
which antarctic disputes receded into the background, though some 
attempt was made by the South American protagonists to air their 
grievances against Great Britain at the Bogota Conference.! On 16 June 
1948 Mr. Bevin gave to the House of Commons an account of the disposi- 
tion of the Argentine and Chilean bases in the Dependencies.? His state- 
ment that the Chileans had abandoned one of these bases was denied by 
the Chilean government; at the end of September this government 
announced its intention of establishing a third base in addition to those 
on Greenwich Island and Graham Land. In July an Argentine whaling 
company was granted a concession by the British and was promptly 
threatened in Buenos Aires with the consequences of treasonable activity. 
In August the anniversary of the recapture of Buenos Aires by Argentina 
from the British in 1806 was marked by the lighting of flares, of which one 
was to burn in Tierra del Fuego until the return of the Falkland Islands 
to Argentine sovereignty and a second was to be carried to Deception 
Island. 

At the end of August Washington proposed joint administration in the 
Antarctic by all the eight Powers concerned.? The Argentine and Chilean 
governments and also the Norwegian government delivered formal replies 
antagonistic to this proposal; the British government, on the other hand, 
welcomed it provisionally, while desiring time for discussions with the 
governments of Australia and New Zealand.+ The proposal was discussed 
by Mr. Bevin and Seftor Bramuglia at a meeting in London on 6 Novem- 
ber 1948. The latter Minister declined to express himself in favour of the 
American proposal, but both Ministers agreed to put an end to naval 
demonstrations. Statements concerning their discussions were issued by 
the Foreign Office and by the Argentine Embassy in London.‘ 

The scientific, naval, and diplomatic manceuvres of the three contes- 
tants in the north-western sector of the Antarctic continent did not provide 
the only expeditions to this part of the world. Indeed, much the largest 
expedition seen in 1947-8 was despatched from the U.S.A. under the 


t See above, p. 476. 2 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 452, col. 403. 
3 The Times, 28 August 1948. 4 Ibid. 28 December 1948. 
5 Sunday Times, 7 November 1948; New York Times, 7 November 1948. 
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command of Rear-Admiral Byrd, who, having previously flown over the 
North Pole, now secured an unprecedented double crown by a flight over 
the South Pole, in the course of which he released the flags of fifty-four 
nations in a gesture symbolical of the American attitude of abstaining 
from territorial claims. Admiral Byrd’s expedition, the first part of which 
sailed in December 1946, comprised some 4,000 men in thirteen ships, 
including an aircraft carrier, a destroyer, and a submarine, all furnished 
with the most modern equipment in many branches of developing know- 
ledge. The greater part of this expedition went to Little America on the 
Ross Sea in the area claimed by New Zealand, where some of the ships 
were able to perform the unusual manceuvre of passing from the year 
1947 back to the year 1946 across the International Date Line. This 
expedition, alleged by the Russian newspaper Red Star’ to be searching 
for uranium, made successful progress in the sciences of geology, oceano- 
graphy, and geography. Using aircraft for mapping purposes, it discovered 
unknown mountains and bays and, most significantly, lakes and ice-free 
patches of earth.” 

A separate American expedition of much smaller dimensions arrived 
in March 1947 at Stonington Island, Marguerite Bay, in the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies. This expedition, despatched by the United States 
Geographical Society, was led by Commander Ronné, a previous visitor 
to those parts and a retired officer of the United States Navy. On 13 March 
Commander Ronné hoisted the Stars and Stripes. The leader of an 
English party on the same spot sought an explanation of this action, but 
was reassured on learning that it indicated no more than a demonstration 
of Commander Ronne’s allegiance and connoted no claim by the govern- 
ment of the United States. Thereafter the American and British parties 
lived alongside one another in close comradeship and collaborated in 
survey and other work. Before returning home members of the American 
party had the satisfaction of saving the lives of some members of the 
British party, and the latter had the even greater satisfaction of having 
their lives saved by their American colleagues. 

Another expedition was planned in the spring of 1947 jointly by geo- 
graphical societies in Great Britain, Norway, and Sweden. This expedi- 
tion was to sail in the autumn of 1948 and to spend one or two years in the 
Antarctic, engaged mainly in mapping. Its departure, however, was later 
postponed until the end of 1949. In November 1948 a French expedition 
left Brest for Adélie Land, which had not been visited by Frenchmen for 
over a century. 


The British dominions in the Pacific were also active. A projected 


™ 31 December 1946. 


A German explorer claimed to have made similar discoveries in 1939, which, however, 
escaped notice, for obvious chronological reasons: Neue Zeitung, 11 December 1948. 
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expedition from New Zealand to the Ross Sea was eventually abandoned, 
but an Australian expedition, to which £A1o0,000 were allocated by the 
Australian Parliament, set out at the end of 1947 with French observers 
in company. On Christmas Day 1947 a post office was opened on Heard 
Island. In the Union of South Africa there was some public discussion of 
the desirability of fitting out a South African expedition or, alternatively, 
of joining the joint Anglo-Norwegian-Swedish expedition. 

A Russian whaling expedition, consisting of eight whalers of 350 tons 
each and a floating factory of 20,000 tons, was announced in January 1948! 
and was later reported to have sailed from Vladivostok. 


I [zvestia, 13 January 1948. 


PART VIII 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Introductory: Membership 


Tuat this Part concludes and does not begin this volume is in itself a 
judgement upon the part played by the United Nations Organization in 
world affairs during 1947 and 1948. To have opened this Survey by looking 
at the world from the desk of the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
would, unfortunately, have been unreal, if not ridiculous. The period was 
dominated by the cold war between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., and so 
was the United Nations Organization.' 

The substantial achievements of the United Nations, to be noticed 
hereafter, could not in popular estimate offset failures which were both 
disappointing and alarming. Chief among these were the failure to agree 
on a plan for the international control of atomic energy, the failure to agree 
on the limitation of national armed forces, and the failure to create that 
international force which was to have put teeth into the Organization, and 
so save it from the weakness and humiliation which had been so widely 
advertised in the case of the League of Nations. The positive side of these 
failures was the beginning of a new race in armaments. The growing 
pessimism of these years could not but damage the international organs 
which existed both to manifest and to preserve international peace and 
security, and the reversion by governments to other methods of collabora- 
tion in the Marshall Plan and the Treaty of Brussels pointed the sorry 
moral. Moreover, the proceedings in the Security Council accentuated 
disillusion and uneasiness every time the use of the veto underlined the 
disappearance of the concert of Powers upon which the United Nations 
Organization and world-wide hopes had been made to rest. That great 
Powers should disagree was neither novel nor remarkable nor, indeed, 
difficult to understand, but it was disturbing to observe them disagreeing 
so often, so publicly, so virulently, and upon issues rendered complex to 
the verge of incomprehensibility by the self-conscious verbosity of some of 
the actors and by the procedural tangle of committees, sub-committees, 
commissions, and sub-commissions, which made Laocoon seem lucky. And 
the whole effect was made even more depressing for that incalculable, but 
no doubt considerable, number of people in whom the elation of victory 


? This clumsy title has been so generally used that it must be retained, although no justification 
is to be found for it in the Charter. The preamble to the Charter declared the establishment 
of an organization and named that organization ‘the United Nations’. Thereafter the Charter 
referred in some places to ‘the Organization’ and in others to ‘the United Nations’. 
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had induced unreasonably high expectations of the new international 
venture. 

The United Nations Organization was not designed to cope with the 
business of making peace (a task assigned primarily to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers), nor could it be expected to take over otherwise than 
gradually the work of older institutions and an older system. It was, 
however, the misfortune of the Organization to be required within a few 
years of its birth to do much more than was comfortably compatible with 
adolescence. The failure of the Council of Foreign Ministers to despatch 
its peacemaking brought to the United Nations such problems of the war 
as the future of the captured Italian colonies! and of Korea,? as well as the 
dangerous quarrel of the powers over Berlin. Whether the United Nations 
wholly failed these tests can be neither unhesitatingly asserted nor denied, 
for the existence of the Organization and of its diplomatic opportunities 
are imponderables in the scales of historical hypothesis. It may, however, 
not unreasonably be supposed that the course of international debate and 
its mere occurrence had some influence upon leading politicians and upon 
public opinion. 

There were also more positive items on the credit side of the account. 
A great variety of problems was tackled by the principal organs of the 
United Nations and by the inter-governmental agencies associated with 
them. An immense amount of work was done. Many skilled and intelli- 
gent persons of different nationalities were brought together to apply 
themselves eagerly and selflessly and objectively to problems which must 
rank high in importance, if the health and happiness of human beings be 
a criterion. Different organizations succeeded in different degrees, which 
is to say that some started well, while others made false starts. Finally, 
there was the continuing fact of the existence of a world-wide organization, 
a fact whose importance could not be measured, but from which it could at 
least be deduced that disagreements within the Organization were held 
to be of smaller significance than the ideal and objects for which the 
Organization stood. es 
* During 1947 and 1948 there were two regular and two special General 
Assemblies of the United Nations. The two special Assemblies, which 
opened respectively on 28 April 1947 and 16 April 1948, were concerned 
with Palestine, and are not therefore further noticed in these pages. The 
two regular Assemblies were the second, held at Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadows from 16 September to 29 November 1947, and the first part of 
the third, held in Paris from 21 September to 12 December 1948. The 
third General Assembly was resumed on 1 April 1949 and closed on 
18 May. These Assemblies were much occupied with political questions 
which have already been discussed in preceding Parts of this volume (or 


t See above, p. 121. 2 See above, p. 314. 
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do not fall within its compass), and the same is true to an even greater 
degree of the 308 meetings of the Security Council held during 1947 and 
1948. These questions included Greece,! Palestine, the Corfu Channel 
incident,? Trieste,3 Indonesia,* the captured Italian colonies, Kashmir, 
Hyderabad, the Prague coup,® the Berlin blockade,’ Korea,® the incorpora- 
tion of South-West Africa into the Union of South Africa,? and discrimina- 
tion against the Indian inhabitants of the Union. 

The most important domestic development in the fortunes of the Organi- 
zation was the creation at the end of 1947 of an Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly (commonly known as the Little Assembly) charged with 
the consideration of a number of matters, including the problem of voting 
in the Security Council. The genesis and works of this Committee form 
the subject of the next section in this Part. 

Outstanding among other matters not elsewhere noticed in this volume 
were attempts to secure agreement on the control of atomic energy and on 
principles governing the regulation of armaments. These are reviewed in 
the third section of this Part. 

The Security Council attracted more attention than any other principal 
organ of the United Nations. The International Court of Justice had 
before it the British case against Albania arising out of the Corfu Channel 
incident and it gave an important opinion on the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations Organization,’ but proposals to refer to it 
other questions (the legality of the Interim Committee of the Assembly, 
the Russian refusal to allow Russian women to join their foreign husbands 
abroad, and the position of Indians in the Union of South Africa) were 
rejected. The Trusteeship Council and the Economic and Social Council, 
on the other hand, were fully exercised, and some account of their activi- 
ties is given in the fourth and fifth sections of this Part, together with some 
indication of the scope of the work of the international organizations 
which were associated, as Specialized Agencies, with the United Nations 
Organization. 

Four new members had been admitted to the United Nations Organi- 
zation during 1946: Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden, and Siam. During 
1947-8 three new members were admitted: Yemen and Pakistan (by 
resolution of the General Assembly on 30 September 1947) and Burma 
(by resolution of the General Assembly on 19 April 1948). But the number 
of unsuccessful applications for membership was greater than the number 
of admissions, and by the time the third General Assembly met in Sep- 
tember 1948 there were no fewer than 12 pending applications. These 


t See above, p. 177. 2 See above, p. 222. 3 See above, p. 120. 
4 See above, p. 388. 5 See above, p. 121. ® See above, p. 153. 
7 See above, p. 241. 8 See above, p. 311. 9 See below, p. 523. 
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came from Italy,’ Austria,? Hungary,? Rumania,* Bulgaria,’ Albania,® 
Finland,’ Eire,’ Portugal,® Jordan, the Mongolian People’s Republic?! 
and Ceylon. Some of these applicants, but not all, had received seven 
favourable votes in the Security Council, but those seven votes had not 
included the votes of all five permanent members. 

The signing of treaties of peace with recent enemies had been closely 
followed by applications from those countries for membership of the 
Organization. Applications from eastern Europe had been refused by a 
majority of the Security Council, on the grounds that the applicants did 
not pass the test for membership laid down in article 4(1) of the Charter.%3 
The Italian application, on the other hand, encountered only the opposi- 
tion of a minority and foundered on the Russian veto. This raised two 
questions: first, whether applications for membership ought to be subject 
to the veto (as the Charter stood they clearly were) and, secondly, whether 
it was permissible, in voting on such an application, to take into con- 
sideration anything other than the qualifications for membership speci- 
fically required by article 4(1) of the Charter. The U.S.S.R. vetoed the 
Italian application on political grounds, refusing to admit Italy unless the 
other European ex-enemies were simultaneously admitted. In other words, 
did an applicant for admission to the Organization have merely to prove 
itself peace-loving and able and willing to discharge the obligations 
imposed by the Charter, or did it also have to possess the goodwill of all 
five permanent members of the Security Council? Mr. Vyshinsky, speak- 
ing in the ad hoc Political Committee of the third General Assembly, 
defended the latter proposition. He regarded the admission of a new 
member as a political act to which political considerations were properly 
applicable.™ 

Following a recommendation made by the first General Assembly, the 
Security Council reconsidered during 1947 the applications from Eire, 
Portugal, Albania, Jordan, and Mongolia; it also considered applications 
from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yemen, and Pakistan. 
It recommended to the General Assembly on 21 August 1947 that the 
last two states be admitted to the Organization, but could not agree to 


t First submitted 7 May 1947. 2 First submitted 2 July 1947. 

3 First submitted 22 April 1947. 4 First submitted 10 July 1947. 

5 First submitted 26 July 1947. eg First submitted 25 January 1946. 
7 First submitted 19 September 1947. Sar irst submitted 2 July 1946. 

° First submitted 2 August 1946. x0 First submitted 8 July 1946. 

™ First submitted 24 June 1946. ™ First submitted 25 May 1948. 


™3 “Membership in the United Nations is open to all other [sc. other than the signatories of the 
Charter] peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, 
in the judgement of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations.’ 

14 U.N.: Ad Hoc Political Committee, Third Session, General Assembly, Part I, Summary Records, 
22 November 1948, pp. 65-74. The political orientation of a new member was particularly 
important to the U.S.S.R., which was constantly in a minority. 
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recommend any of the other applicants. At the end of September" the 
Council again discussed the Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian applica- 
tions, together with an application from Finland; all these applications 
failed to receive the Council’s approbation. The General Assembly elected 
Yemen and Pakistan to membership; requested the Security Council to 
reconsider immediately the applications from Italy and Jordan (which 
the Council did on 22 November, without altering its position); and 
decided to seek the opinion of the International Court of Justice on the 
criteria for membership.” 

Eleven outstanding applications were again considered by the Security 
Council on 10 April 1948. The Italian application received nine favour- 
able votes, but failed because the vote of the U.S.S.R. was cast against it.3 
The remaining ten applications were then all rejected, some through 
failing to receive seven votes and others through failing to receive the vote 
of the U.S.S.R. : 

The International Court met twelve days later to consider the question 
referred to it by the General Assembly by resolution of 17 November 1947. 
The Court delivered its opinion on 28 May.‘ Its fifteen members were 
divided into a majority of 9 and a minority of 6.5 The majority was of the 
opinion that a member of the Security Council was not entitled to make his 
assent to an application for membership dependent on anything except 
the matters set forth in article 4(1) of the Charter. Consequently, in the 
opinion of these judges, a vote could properly be cast against an applica- 
tion only if the voter were convinced that the applicant was not a peace- 
loving state or was unable, or unwilling, to carry out the obligations 
imposed by the Charter. 

A few days before the opinion of the Court was delivered Ceylon applied 
for membership.© The U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian $.S.R. opposed the 
application. The third General Assembly, in a resolution passed on 
8 December 1948,7 noted that Ceylon was unanimously regarded as a 
peace-loving state which was able and willing to carry out the obligations 
imposed by the Charter; the Assembly asked the Security Council to 

? On 25 and 29 September and 1 October 1947. 

2 U.N.: Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, Resolutions 113(11)B, p. 18; Documents 
(R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 817. 

3 The other negative vote was that of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

* International Court of Justice: Conditions of Admission of a State to Membership in the United 
Nations (Article 4 of the Charter) (Leyden, Sijthoff, 1948), p. 65; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 817. 

5 The judges in the minority came from Russia, Great Britain, France, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and Canada. Two of the other judges delivered separate concurring opinions and Mr. Vyshinsky 
claimed that this reduced the majority opinion to the status of a minority opinion, since it 
commanded the unequivocal support of only 7 out of 15 judges. 

° By letter from the Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, dated 25 May 1948. 


7 ULN.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Plenary Meetings, Resolutions 197(III)A, 
p. 30; U.N. Documents A/761 and A/8r10. 
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reconsider the application, but the reconsideration produced no re- 
orientation in the Council.! 

The third General Assembly also had before it the opinion delivered 
by the International Court, a report from the Security Council on applica- 
tions for membership, and an Argentine motion for the reconsideration of 
all applications which had received 7 favourable votes in the Security Coun- 
cil and for the admission of those applicants. In the ad hoc Committee 
of the Assembly, to which these matters were referred, Mr. Vyshinsky, as 
already noted, defended the Russian practice. The U.S.A. proposed that 
the General Assembly express the view that applications for membership 
should in future be considered in the light of the advice received from the 
International Court. Alternatively, the U.S.A. proposed that the General 
Assembly require the Security Council to review once more, in the light 
of that opinion, all applications which had been rejected under the 
unanimity rule. France objected to the practice of making a vote in one 
case dependent on the outcome of another, but argued that it was not 
incumbent on a member of the Security Council to reveal the reasons for 
his vote.2 China suggested a gentlemen’s agreement for the elimination 
of the veto in this context. There were also other suggestions and the 
ad hoc Committee forwarded ten resolutions to the General Assembly, many 
of which advocated the reconsideration of particular cases. The General 
Assembly on 8 December 1948 recommended the reconsideration of the 
applications by Italy, Austria, Finland, Eire, Portugal, and Jordan, all of 
which fulfilled in the Assembly’s opinion the requirements of article 4 of 
the Charter. An Australian resolution calling on the members of the 
Security Council to be guided in their voting by the opinion of the Inter- 
national Court was adopted by 32 votes to 10, with 2 abstentions. 

The final application for membership of the year 1948 was contained in 
a letter dated 29 November 1948 from the Israeli Foreign Minister. This 
application failed to win 7 votes in the Security Council. On 17 December 
5 members voted in favour of it, 1 voted against it, and 5 abstained. 


2. The Interim Committee of the General Assembly 


Disappointment with the functioning of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion led in the second General Assembly to an important constitutional 
innovation: the creation, by a resolution passed on 13 November 1947,* 


™ Application for membership was also received from Israel. Discussion of this application 
was begun by the Security Council at the end of 1948. 

2 This attitude was somewhat surprising in view of the familiarity of the French Chamber 
(and other continental European legislatures) with the practice known as explication de vote. 

3 In the case of Austria the Assembly limited itself to pronouncing Austria a peace-loving state. 

4 U.N.: Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, Plenary Meetings, Resolutions I1I(II), 
p- 15; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 819. 
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of an Interim Committee of the Assembly as a subsidiary organ under 
article 22 of the Charter.! At the opening of the Assembly General Mar- 
shall proposed the establishment of an Interim Committee on Peace and 
Security with wide powers.? Mr. Vyshinsky stigmatized this suggestion as 
an attempt to circumvent the Security Council, to derogate from that 
Council’s powers and so to nullify the unanimity rule inscribed in the 
Charter.3 Attempts were made, in particular by Sir Hartley Shawcross 
on behalf of Great Britain, to modify General Marshall’s proposal suffi- 
ciently to secure Russian acceptance, but the U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the Byelorussian $.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia 
refused to attend the sub-committee of the Assembly which debated the 
matter, and in the full Assembly voted against the creation of an Interim 
Committee. The Interim Committee, whose membership consisted of 
one representative of each member of the General Assembly and whose 
term of life ran from the closing of the second General Assembly until the 
opening of the third, was charged with six functions: (i) to consider and 
report upon matters referred to it by the General Assembly; (11) to consider 
and report upon any dispute or situation (deemed to be important and 
to require preliminary study) which was submitted for inclusion in the 
agenda of the General Assembly under articles 11(2), 14 or 35 of the 
Charter; (iii) to consider generally the implementation of articles 11(1) 
and 13(1a) concerning co-operation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security and co-operation in the political field; (iv) to consider 
the desirability of summoning on a particular occasion a special session 
of the General Assembly; (v) to carry out investigations and inquiries 
within the scope of its terms of reference; and (vi) to report upon the 
desirability of establishing a permanent committee to perform these tasks.°® 
The first of these six tasks was more particularly defined by further resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly, which charged the Interim Committee to 
consult with the U.N. Temporary Commission on Korea’ and to consider 
the problem of voting in the Security Council.® 


t ‘The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for the 
performance of its functions.’ 

7 U.N.: Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, Plenary Meetings, Verbatim Record, 
pp. 25-26; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 818. 

3 See statements by Mr. Vyshinsky on 14 October and 6 November 1947. (U.N. Document 
A/C.1/SR.74, pp. 133-7.) + Ibid. pp. 157-9. 

5 The voting on the motion to establish the Interim Committee was 41-6-6, the Russian bloc 
opposing and the Arab bloc abstaining. 

6 This summary is a shortened paraphrase of the Committee’s instructions, the full text of 
which is set out in the Annual Report of the Secretary-General for the period 1 July 1947 to 
go June 1948: U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Supplement 1. (U.N. 
Document A/565), pp. 37-38. 7 See above, p. 318. 

® Referred to the Interim Committee by a resolution passed on 21 November 1947: Official 
Records, Second Session, General Assembly, Plenary Meetings, Resolutions 117(II), p. 23; Documents 
(R.L.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 821. 
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Of various matters touching upon the United Nations Organization in 
action, that which attracted most attention, both within the Organization 
itself and in the world at large, was the voting procedure of the Security 
Council. Article 27 of the Charter provided that decisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters should be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members, and on all other matters by an affirmative vote of seven 
members including the concurring votes of the permanent members. This 
was ideally both better and worse than the procedure at the League of 
Nations; better because it restricted the veto to five members instead of 
allowing it to all, worse because it discriminated against all save five. 
There were objections to this rule at the San Francisco Conference and 
further objections at the first General Assembly. Objections were of two 
kinds. There were objections to the very existence of the veto, on the 
grounds that it was undemocratic and unfair, in that it prevented the will 
of the majority from taking effect and gave undue powers to the permanent 
members. These objections were reinforced by objections to the way in 
which the veto had in practice been used by the U.S.S.R. Many who 
regarded the existence of the veto as merely a sensible recognition of the 
fact that some states were much more powerful than others, were never- 
theless surprised and disconcerted when the U.S.S.R. used the veto more 
frequently than had been anticipated, and used it on issues of minor, as 
well as on issues of major, import. As a result the first General Assembly 
heard a Cuban proposal for a conference to eliminate the veto, and an 
Australian request to the permanent members of the Security Council to 
find ways of making the Council more effective and more dignified. 
Mr. Bevin proposed a code of conduct, limiting the use of the veto, but 
this suggestion received from Mr. Molotov the usual Russian rebuff to any 
attempt to modify the letter of the Charter. Similar proposals were made 
at the second General Assembly. Argentina suggested the convening of 
a general conference under article 109 of the Charter’ to change the 
unanimity rule, but many opponents of the veto in its existing form felt, 
nevertheless, that the time had not yet come to start amending the Charter. 
Australia revived its earlier attempt to secure modifications in practice 


t «7, A General Conference of the Members of the United Nations for the purpose of review- 

ing the present Charter may be held at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 
Each Member of the United Nations shall have one vote in the conference. 
' ‘9, Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional processes by 
two-thirds of the Members of the United Nations including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

*g. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual session of the General 
Assembly following the coming into force of the present Charter, the proposal to call such a con- 
ference shall be placed on the agenda of that session of the General Assembly, and the conference 
shall be held if so decided by a majority vote of the members of the General Assembly and by 
a vote of any seven members of the Security Council.’ (Article 109.) 
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without constitutional action. The U.S.A. initiated a dual approach to 
the problem by proposing to refer the question of voting in the Security 
Council to the Interim Committee, and at the same time to request the 
permanent members to consult together on their practice. These Ameri- 
can suggestions were adopted by the Assembly by 38 votes to 6 with 11 
abstentions.! 

The Interim Committee constituted a sub-committee to discuss this 
problem and to prepare a report. The sub-committee had before it a 
number of proposed solutions. The most radical was the summoning of 
a general conference under article 109 to consider amendment of the 
Charter. This proposal was, in effect, based upon the proposition that the 
Charter in its existing form prevented the Organization from functioning 
in accordance with the desires of most of its members, but there was 
a general disinclination to admit this proposition without first trying to 
make the Organization work without recourse to a surgical operation. 
Among the less far-reaching remedial measures proposed were: an agree- 
ment between the permanent members of the Security Council, limiting 
and defining for the future their practice in the use of the veto; an attempt 
to remove the shackles from the Security Council by interpreting, rather 
than by altering, the Charter; and an attempt to reduce the use of veto 
by adopting, as a general rule of the Council, the practice of seeking the 
advice of the International Court of Justice every time a permanent 
member used the veto.? Before discussing possible recommendations the 
sub-committee made an exhaustive study of 98 possible decisions to which 
the Security Council might come in the course of applying the Charter or 
the Statute of the International Court. The sub-committee than isolated 
certain kinds of decision which it held to be procedural. It recommended 
that the members of the Council be invited to agree that these matters 
were procedural and to proceed in council accordingly. Secondly, the 
sub-committee, pursuing its primary purpose of making the Security 
Council more efficient, indicated certain further kinds of decision which 
the Council should be enabled to take with the concurrence of any seven 
members. The sub-committee recommended in other words that matters 
of this kind be removed from the scope of the unanimity rule. The questions 
to be so treated were questions arising under chapter VI of the Charter.? 
Decisions falling within chapter VII+ were not included in the sub-com- 
mittee’s recommendations, and would therefore continue to require the 
approbation of seven members, including all five permanent members. 

* Resolution 117(II) passed on 21 November 1947; U.N. Documents A/501 and 519. 

2 The proposals before the sub-committee are set out in full in U.N. Documents A/AC.18/12, 
13, 17, 38, 41, 49, 50, 52, and 53. 
> Pacific settlement of disputes (articles 33-38). 


< Actions with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression 
(articles 39-51). 
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The sub-committee also formulated recommendations to be addressed to 
the permanent members of the Security Council: that as far as possible 
they should consult together before important decisions; that where the 
unanimity rule applied they should always so consult together; that they 
should use the veto only on issues deemed to be of vital importance to the 
United Nations as a whole and that the exercise of the veto should be 
accompanied by reasons; that they should refrain from using the veto 
merely because a proposal did not go far enough; and that they should 
agree, for the purposes of article 27(3)! of the Charter, to define a ‘dispute’ 
in the sense proposed by the sub-committee. 

The Interim Committee on 7, 8, and 9 July 1948 discussed and sub- 
stantially accepted its sub-committee’s reports and drew up its own report 
for the General Assembly.2 The American member explicitly agreed to 
the elimination of the veto in regard to chapter VI, but the British 
member appeared to have misgivings on this point. The Interim Com- 
mittee also approved by 19 votes to 7 with 10 abstentions an Argentine 
resolution calling on the third General Assembly to consider whether the 
time had come to call a conference under article 109 to review the function- 
ing of the United Nations Organization.3 

When the third General Assembly convened in Paris the report of the 
Interim Committee was referred to its Ad Hoc Political Committee. The 
four permanent members of the Security Council other than the U.S.S.R. 
submitted a draft resolution* containing a list of matters which the per- 
manent members should be invited to agree to regard as procedural; 
urged the permanent members to agree upon rules restricting the vetoing 
of resolutions approved by seven members, to consult together before 
important decisions, and to restrict the veto to matters of vital importance; 
and recommended the greatest possible exclusion of the unanimity rule 
from agreements conferring functions upon the Security Council. In 
addition, Australia proposed specifically to limit the veto to matters 

arising under chapter VII of the Charter, and Argentina renewed its 
attempt to secure the summoning of a general conference under article 109. 

Mr. Vyshinsky objected to alterations being made to the Charter with- 
out resorting to the methods prescribed by the Charter itself in article 109.5 
He put forward a resolution calling for wider co-operation and expressing 
confidence that the Security Council, regulating its future by its past, 


! Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members including the concurring votes of the permanent members; provided that, in 
decisions under Chapter VI and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall 
refrain from voting.’ 

2 U.N. Documents A/AC.18/SC3/5 and A/AC.18/SC.3/7 and A/AC.18/62. 

3 The opponents of this resolution included the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France. 

+ U.N. Document A/AC.24/20, 4 December 1948. 

5 See U.N. Document A/AC.24/SR.20, pp. 226-34, 30 November 1948. 
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would resort to consultation between members as much as possible and 
make every effort to arrive at concerted decisions. This Russian resolution 
was rejected by the Ad Hoc Committee by 236-9 and subsequently by the 
Assembly by 40-6-5. The Argentine and Australian proposals were both 
rejected by the Committee by 22—9-10. The four-Power resolution was 
approved by the Committee by 33-6—4 and was adopted by the Assembly 
during its resumed session in 1949 by 43-6-2." 

Besides examining the problem of voting in the Security Council the 
Interim’ Committee co-operated, as directed by the General Assembly, 
with the U.N. Temporary Commission on Korea, discussed methods of 
implementing articles 11(1) and 13(1a) of the Charter, and considered the 
advisability of creating a permanent committee in its own image. On the 
last question the Interim Committee concluded that it. had justified its 
existence, but should be succeeded by a similar temporary committee for 
one more year while further thought was given to the advisability of turn- 
ing it into a permanent organ. The Ad Hoc Political Committee of the 
General Assembly resolved on 20 November 1948, in spite of some expres- 
sions of disappointment with the results so far achieved, that the Com- 
mittee should continue its work for another year as a temporary organ. 
The General Assembly confirmed this decision on 3 December by 40 votes 
against 6 with 1 abstention. The Russian bloc refused to accept the Ameri- 
can view that the Committee’s work should have sufficed to dispel the 
fears of those who had opposed its creation. Led by Poland, the opposition 
persisted in its view that the creation of the Committee was merely a dodge 
and that it transgressed the Charter by seeking to turn the General 
Assembly into a body in permanent session. 

Discussion of articles 11(1) and 13(1a) of the Charter? was chiefly 
carried on in a sub-committee established for that purpose. This sub- 
committee prepared a report,* which was substantially accepted by the 
Interim Committee on 26 July 1948 and formed the basis for a report by 
the Interim Committee to the General Assembly.’ The Committee recom- 
mended the revival of the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, concluded at Geneva on 26 September 1928. It also 


* U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Resolutions, 267(I11) passed on 14 April 
1949; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 822. 

7 U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Part I, Resolutions, 196(III), p. 28; 
U.N. Documents A/606, Annex III, A/740, A/810. 

3 Article 11(1): “The General Assembly may consider the general principles of co-operation 
in the maintenance of international peace and security, including the principles governing dis- 
armament and the regulation of armaments, and may make recommendations with regard to 
such principles to the Members or to the Security Council or both.’ 

Article 13(1a): “The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: (a) Promoting international co-operation in the political field and encouraging 
the progressive development of international law and its codification. .. 2 

* U.N. Document A/AC.18/73, 19 July 1948. 

5 U.N. Document A/605, 13 August 1948. 
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stressed the value of informal approaches to conciliation, and recom- 
mended that the parties to a dispute which was before the General 
Assembly or the Security Council should approach the President of the 
Assembly, or the chairman of the Council, with a view to the selection of 
a conciliator by the President, or from among the members of the Council; 
pending negotiations under the aegis of the conciliator the dispute would 
not be referred to any committee of the Assembly, nor be discussed by the 
Security Council. A panel of investigators and conciliators should be 
drawn up. These recommendations were discussed by the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee of the Assembly and by the full Assembly during both parts 
of its third session. On 28 April 1949 the General Assembly, rejecting the 
contention of the Russian bloc that the proposals were illegal, adopted the 
recommendations of the Interim Committee. In its second experimental 
year, which began on 31 January 1949 before the dissolution of the third 
General Assembly, the Interim Committee devoted further attention to 
ways of promoting international co-operation in the political field. 


3. Armaments 


Article 47(1) of the Charter of the United Nations established a Military 
Staff Committee ‘to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions 
relating to the Security Council’s military requirements for the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security, the employment and command 
of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible 
disarmament’. Article 43(1) contained an undertaking by all members 
of the United Nations Organization to ‘make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agree- 
ments, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security’. 
The agreements referred to in these articles were to be ‘negotiated as soon 
as possible on the initiative of the Security Council’ (article 43(3)). These 
articles, which were drafted and subscribed before the bomb burst over 
Hiroshima, related to two distinct matters. Article 43 was directed towards 
giving to the Security Council armed forces and ancillary facilities; article 
47 envisaged, in addition, the regulation and reduction of the armaments 
retained by the members of the United Nations Organization. The 
explosions at Hiroshima and Nagasaki gave particular prominence to the 
latter aspect of the Security Council’s military commitments. During 
1947-8 the regulation and reduction of armaments were discussed chiefly 
in two Commissions (on Atomic Energy and on Conventional Armaments), 
and in the Security Council upon the reports of these Commissions. This 
section will deal in turn with developments in each Commission up to the 
eve of the third General Assembly, and will then give an account of the 
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discussions on both subjects during that Assembly. First, however, some- 
thing will be said about the separate question of providing the Security 
Council with a force of its own. 

The first task assigned! by the Security Council to the Military Staff 
Committee was to study article 43 and to submit any recommendations 
which might arise from such study. The Committee decided to begin by 
recommending basic principles concerning organization ofan international 
force of the kind envisaged by the Charter. This the Committee did in 
a report transmitted to the Council on 30 April 1947,” and the Council 
began its discussion on the report on 4 June. In response to a request from 
the Council the Committee prepared and submitted a preliminary estimate 
of the over-all strength of the international force, the strength and com- 
position of each national contribution, and the proportion to be provided 
by each of the five permanent members of the Council. On all these 
matters, as well as on periods of service, rights of passage and the provision 
of bases, the Committee was divided. The principal divergences, separat- 
ing the Russian from the western position, were: Russian opposition to 
giving any general guarantee of rights of passage for the international 
force, Russian unwillingness to submit to any violation of sovereignty in- 
volved in the provision of bases for the force, and the Russian desire to 
ensure that the contingents of each of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council should be equal in strength and identical in composition. 
Inability to devise a compromise between the eastern and western points 
of view brought the work of the Committee to a standstill, since without 
such agreement there was no possibility of recruiting an international force 
or of drafting a model agreement for the purposes of article 43 of the 
Charter. After much discussion during the second half of 1947 and the 
first half of 1948 in the Military Staff Committee and in a sub-committee 
appointed by it deadlock was finally admitted, and on 2 July 1948 the 
chairman of the Military Staff Committee, acting on behalf of all members 
except the Russian, informed the Security Council that the Committee 
could make no progress in determining the strength and composition of 
the force or in preparing a draft agreement until the differences between 
its members were resolved by the Council. 

In submitting on 5 July 1948 his third annual report on the work of the 
Organization, the Secretary-General expressed the hope that the major 
Powers would make renewed efforts to break the deadlock which had 
blocked all progress in the Military Staff Committee. At the same time 
Mr. Lie stated that he was studying proposals for the creation of a United 
Nations Guard Force of 1,000-5,000 men to serve as guards with U.N. 
missions or as constabulary in such places as Jerusalem or Trieste. At the 


T On 16 February 1946. 2 U.N. Docu 
.N. ment S$/336. 
3 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization, 1 July 1947-30 
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third General Assembly Mr. Lie proposed the immediate recruitment of 
a Guard Force of 800 men, of whom 300 would constitute a permanent 
nucleus at the headquarters of the Organization or at some appropriate 
place in Europe, and the remaining 500 would constitute a volunteer 
reserve cadre, remaining in their own countries until summoned by the 
Secretary-General. On consideration in committee during April 1949 it 
appeared that the Russian bloc considered that these proposals violated the 
Charter, while a number of other states held that they required further 
study. On 29 April 1949 the General Assembly resolved! to establish a 
special committee of 14 (including the five permanent members of the 
Security Council) to study and report to the fourth General Assembly 
upon various aspects of the recruiting of a United Nations Guard. 

Meanwhile the international debate on national armaments produced 
as little agreement as the discussion on an international force. The debate 
was pursued in two compartments, the one reserved for atomic energy and 
the other for those other weapons of war, familiarity with which had 
earned for them the epithet ‘conventional’. 

The general reduction of armaments had been discussed by the first 
General Assembly in 1946 on a Russian motion introduced on 29 October. 
The U.S.S.R. also raised the question of the presence of foreign troops 
within the territory of states which had not been enemies during the war. 
In the ensuing discussions Great Britain introduced a resolution calling 
on all members to provide details of their armed forces at home as well as 
abroad, and to permit verification of their figures. Mr. Molotov resisted 
giving information about the size of forces not stationed abroad, but later 
Mr. Vyshinsky agreed to give such information provided it were coupled 
with information about their armament.? Eventually the British resolution 
was abandoned in favour of a general resolution on the principles govern- 
ing the regulation and reduction of armaments, which was adopted un- 
animously by the Assembly on 14. December 1946.3 On the same day the 
Assembly passed by 36 votes to 6 with 4 abstentions another resolution 
requiring the Security Council to decide what information each state 
should be called upon to provide in order to give effect to the first resolu- 
tion. The first resolution, which was not short, recommended: that the 
Security Council formulate practical measures for a general regulation and 
reduction of armaments; that the Atomic Energy Commission expedite its 
work, that the Security Council expedite consideration of reports to be 


June 1948: U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Supplement 1 (U.N. Document 
A/565), pp. Xvii-xviii. 

™ Resolution 270(III), adopted by 47 votes to 6 with 1 abstention. 

2 In the Political Committee of the third General Assembly Mr. McNeil said, on 12 November 
1948, that the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. were estimated at 4 million men, apart from reserves 
and satellite contributions, and that politicians of other countries had a legitimate curiosity on 
this subject. 3 Resolution 41(I). * Resolution 42(I). 
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received from the Atomic Energy Commission, and expedite consideration 
of draft conventions for the creation of an international system of control 
and inspection, embracing the prohibition of atomic weapons and other 
means of mass destruction and the restriction of atomic energy to peaceful 
purposes; that the Security Council work out practical ways, including in- 
spection, of safeguarding states from the violation by other states of such 
conventions; that members gradually withdraw their forces from ex-enemy 
countries and immediately withdraw their forces from the territory of 
other members who had not asked that those forces be stationed there. 
As a result of this resolution and of discussions in the Security Council 
during January and February 1947, the Security Council resolved on 
13 February 1947! inter alia to set up a Commission for Conventional 
Armaments to prepare within three months proposals for the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments, and for practical and effective 
safeguards against evasion of such regulation and reduction. The Com- 
mission met for the first time on 24 March. After preliminary debate it 
established a sub-committee, consisting of representatives of the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council, to prepare a plan of work. This 
sub-committee met on 22 April, but its work was interrupted by the Special 
General Assembly on Palestine and was rendered abortive by failure to 
reconcile American and Russian plans. ‘The Commission then considered 
both plans and on 18 June adopted the American. The Security Council 
on 8 July approved the Commission’s action by nine votes to two (the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland). The Commission thereupon established a Working 
Committee with power to create sub-committees. By g September it had 
disposed of the first item in its plan of work by producing a definition of 
conventional armaments,” and it proceeded to the second and third items 
(general principles and practical safeguards). The discussion of these items 
recalled the old conundrum concerning the relative priority of the chicken 
and the egg. Generally speaking it was the Russian thesis that disarma- 
ment must precede security, since confidence could be created only by 
the reduction of military establishments. The contrary proposition, 
namely that security was an essential preliminary to disarmament, also 
had its champions, and once more the U.S.S.R. found itself supported by 
only a minority composed entirely of states within or near its borders. In 
March 1948 Great Britain put forward a set of principles (later amended 
in points of detail) applicable to a system for the regulation and reduction 
of armaments: (i) such a system must provide for adherence initially by 
all states with substantial military resources and ultimately by all 
states whatever; (ii) such a system could be put into effect only in an 


*ULN.: Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, Supplement No. 5, Annex 13 (U.N. 
Document S/268/Rev. 1); Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 826. 
2 U.N. Document S/C.3/27, 4 August 1948, p. 4. 
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atmosphere of international confidence and security—examples of pre- 
requisites for the creation of such an atmosphere included an international 
force in accordance with article 43 of the Charter, international control of 
atomic energy, and peace treaties with Germany and Japan; (iii) such 
a system must limit armaments to a level consistent with, and indispensable 
to, the maintenance of international peace and security; (iv) such a system 
must include safeguards—a system of safeguards was inadequate unless it 
was technically practical, would be capable of detecting transgression 
promptly, and interfered as little as possible with any aspect of national 
life; (v) finally, such a system must contain provisions for sanctions in the 
event of violations. 

These propositions commanded the support of a majority in the Com- 
mission and in its Working Committee. The position adopted by the 
minority could be summarized as follows: (i) such a system must extend to 
all countries and to all kinds of armaments; (ii) such a system must limit 
not only numerical strength but also types of armaments, military budgets, 
and war production and must prohibit certain kinds of armaments; (iii) 
such a system must first of all require the banning of atomic weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction and the destruction of existing stocks 
of such weapons; (iv) finally, such a system required the establishment of 
an international control authority within the framework of the Security 
Council. These proposals reflected the Russian attitude towards, and 
concern with, the atomic bomb rather than with conventional armaments. 
It was part of the Russian thesis that the two could not be considered 
separately, although the Working Committee had succeeded, by its resolu- 
tion of 9 September 1947,in defining its terms of reference in such a way 
as to remove atomic weapons from its purview. 

On 12 August the Commission approved, with two dissentients, the 
Working Committee’s definition of conventional armaments and the 
British statement of principles.‘ In the absence of that atmosphere of 
international confidence and security which these principles declared to 
be essential there was nothing left for the Commission to do, except to 
record its past proceedings and present differences. 

When on 25 September 1948 Mr. Vyshinsky’s turn came to address the 
General Assembly,? he devoted much of his speech to proposals for dis- 
armament and for the control of atomic energy. But before recording the 
acts of the third General Assembly in these respects, it is necessary to 
review the history of the Atomic Energy Commission up to the opening 
of that Assembly. 

The United Nations Atomic Energy Commission was established by 
resolution of the General Assembly passed on 24 January 1946. It was 


1 U.N. Documents S/C.3/30, 13 August 1948 and S/C.3/31, 15 August 1948; Documents 
(R.LIA.) for 1947-8, p. 827 2, U.N. Document A/SR.143, pp. 118-35. 
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therefore over a year older than the parallel Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. The Atomic Energy Commission consisted of one represen- 
tative of each state represented for the time being on the Security Council, 
together with a representative of Canada. It first met on 14 June 1946 
with Mr. Bernard Baruch in the chair, and was presented with American 
proposals for the control and inspection of plants and for the national 
developments of ‘safe’ activities.t On 20 June 1946 Mr. Gromyko produced 
counter proposals and the Commission then embarked upon the difficult 
task of reconciling the two plans. The subject was taken up by the first 
General Assembly at the end of 1946.2 The principal points at issue were 
the extent to which the proceedings of the proposed international authority 
should be subject to the unanimity rule, and the point of time at which 
the production of bombs should be banned and the Americans should be 
required to destroy their stock. On neither issue did the U.S.A. or the 
U.S.S.R. adopt an absolutely negative or intransigent attitude. The 
U.S.A. were prepared to accept the ban and to destroy their bombs, but 
they were not prepared to do these things, as the Russian plan required, 
before an international authority had been established and was functioning 
effectively. On the question of the veto the Baruch Plan required viola- 
tions of an international convention on the control of atomic energy to be 
visited with sanctions, whether or not the five permanent members of the 
Security Council were unanimous. The Russian plan provided for the estab- 
lishment of an international authority within the framework of the 
Security Council, thus introducing the unanimity rule, but the Russians 
were prepared to limit the operation of that rule so as to exclude the veto 
from the proceedings of the international authority. Thus the carrying 
out of control and inspection by the authority would not be subject to 
the veto, although the authority’s parent body, the author of its instruc- 
tions and the sponsor of its activities, would be the Security Council as 
constituted by the Charter. Western opinion was divided between a wel- 
come for an apparent Russian move towards agreement and a suspicion 
that the move gave away nothing of substance. 

On 30 December 1946 the Atomic Energy Commission adopted its first 
report to the Security Council by 10 votes to none (Poland abstaining and 
the U.S.S.R. not participating in the vote). This report summarized for 
the Council the Commission’s proceedings, findings, and recommendations 
so far. The Security Council considered the report during a number of 
sessions between 13 February and 10 March 1947, on which date, the 
previous year’s arguments in the Commission having been repeated, the 


' The American proposals were known as the Baruch Plan and were based on the report of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, sometimes known as the Acheson—Lilienthal Report. 

2 See in particular speeches in the Political Committee by Mr. Molotov on 28 November, by 
Sir Hartley Shawcross and Mr. Vyshinsky on 29 November, by Sir Hartley Shawcross on 
30 November and Mr. Molotov on 4 December 1946. 
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Council resolved to refer the matter back to the Commission with a request 
for continued study, for a draft convention, and for a further report by 
September. On 1o April the Russian representative on the Commission 
urged the futility of discussing a control authority until every member of 
the United Nations had signed a convention banning atomic weapons. 
The Polish representative supported the Russian. On the other side it was 
argued on behalf of the U.S.A., and agreed by the remaining nine mem- 
bers, that the Commission should discuss the functions and functioning of 
a control authority. On 11 June Mr. Gromyko made new proposals at 
a session convened at his request.' He proposed that the mining of raw 
materials and the successive stages in production should be under inter- 
national control by an authority to be established within the framework of 
the Security Council and possessing its own apparatus of inspection; that 
this authority should consist of twelve members and that its powers and 
duties should be defined by treaty; that it should be entitled to check 
stocks of raw materials, inspect plants, and investigate alleged violations, 
despatching for these purposes inspectors who would be admitted to mines 
and plants, be allowed to weigh, measure, and analyse raw materials and 
finished products, and be allowed to seek information from governments; 
that national research into developments for peaceful purposes be unre- 
stricted, but that the authority have a research unit of its own with an 
international staff. 

Mr. Gromyko’s proposals were referred to a committee, to which Mr. 
Gromyko explained on 19 June 1947 that under his plan the routine 
operations of the international authority would not be subject to any veto. 
But the authority would not be able by a finding of fact to set in motion 
sanctions against serious transgression, but would merely have the duty 
to report the facts and make recommendations to the Security Council. 
Beyond this Mr. Gromyko, taking his stand upon the letter of the Charter, 
would not go; he was impervious to suggestions that there was a conflict 
between the letter and the spirit. On 15 August the Commission resolved 
by its usual margin of 10 votes to none with 2 abstentions to postpone 
further discussion of the Russian proposals, and adopted a Canadian 
resolution to the effect that the Russian plan provided no adequate basis 
for the formulation of specific proposals for an effective system of inter- 
national control. There existed in some quarters, however, a hope that 
clarification of the Russian attitude might still reveal a basis for agree- 
ment. On 11 August the British permanent representative with tlhe United 
Nations had submitted to the Russian government eleven questions in 
writing,? to which the U.S.S.R. replied by a note of 5 September.’ Great 


1 U.N.: Third Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, pp. 28-31, Annex 3(c) (U.N. Document 
AEC/31); Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 830. 
2 Ibid. pp. 32-35 and 833 respectively. 3 Ibid. pp. 36-38 and 835 respectively. 
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Britain hoped to secure Russian acceptance of the proposition that minor 
sanctions should be imposed by a majority vote of the international 
authority or of the Security Council, but the Russian reply, preserving 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Security Council over sanctions, displayed 
the persistent Russian passion for the strict letter of the law. The Russian 
reply also stated that the international control authority should confine 
its activities to inspection and should not be given additional powers to 
supervise, manage, or license undertakings. And once more the U.S.S.R. 
repeated its view that the first thing to do was to draft a convention ban- 
ning atomic weapons; only when this had been done would it be right to 
proceed to the derivative problems of control and inspection. 

On 10 and 11 September 1947 the Atomic Energy Commission discussed 
and adopted its second report to the Security Council. Mr. Gromyko 
spoke and voted against the report; Poland abstained. The majority on 
the Commisssion believed that their proposals, which were essentially 
those of the original Americal plan, provided the necessary basis for the 
establishment of effective controls to ensure the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only. While the Russian proposals failed to attract the 
support of any country outside the Russian sphere of influence in Europe, 
the American plan seemed, on the contrary, to offer at least a basis for 
agreement and the germ of an effective system. But the American plan 
failed to secure the essential support of the U.S.S.R., which continued to 
represent the U.S.A. as jealously protecting a secret monopoly and as 
impeding agreement by proffering schemes which, while seemingly inter- 
national, ran counter to the Charter.! Particular points on which the 
Commission disagreed included the role of the unanimity rule and the 
implications of the Russian proposal to establish the international authority 
within the framework of the Security Council; the conditions necessary to 
ensure effective international control; the number and sequence of the 
treaties required for the creation of international obligations and of an 
international system; transitional measures; and the right of the inter- 
national authority to conduct research. 

The second General Assembly convened on 16 September 1947. General 
Marshall on 17 September? and Mr. Vyshinsky on 18 September? referred, 
each in his own style, to the control of atomic energy. Mr. Vyshinsky 
wanted a system of strict international control without foreign interference 
with production; he represented his country as the advocate of a plan 
based on the equal collaboration of nations, as opposed to an American 
plan for the perpetuation of American hegemony. Mr. Vyshinsky’s offen- 
sive provoked an equally vigorous riposte from Mr. Hector McNeil on 


* See for instance New Times, 20 August 1947. 
? U.N. Document A/PV.82, pp. 19-26. 
3 U.N. Document A/PV.84, pp. 81-106. 
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22 September.' The course of the Assembly produced no new ideas and 
no prospect of a compromise. 

The Atomic Energy Commission resumed its meetings only to register 
its inability to surmount the obstacles in its path. On 30 March 1948 one 
of its committees adjourned sine die after the American member had 
proposed its dissolution. On 7 May France, with the concurrence of Great 
Britain and the U.S.A., presented to the Commission a statement sum- 
marizing the Commission’s achievements and the reasons for its inability 
to make further progress. This statement was adopted by the Commission 
by nine votes to two on 17 May and was on the same day incorporated in 
the Commission’s third report to the Security Council.2 This report con- 
tained also a recommendation for the suspension of the Commission’s 
activities until such time as the permanent members of the Security Council 
should find, by prior consultation among themselves, a basis for agreement 
on the international control of atomic energy. 

The Security Council took the matter up on 11 June 1948. An American 
resolution approving the proposals which had found favour with a majority 
in the Commission was defeated by the veto of the U.S.S.R.3 The three 
reports of the Commission were transmitted to the General Assembly. 

On 25 September 1948 Mr. Vyshinsky addressed the General Assembly. 
He proposed that each of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council should cut its armed forces by one-third; that the use of atomic 
weapons for offence should be banned by treaty; and that an international 
body for the supervision and control of these two proceedings should be 
set up within the framework of the Security Council. The last part of 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposals was later amplified in a Polish proposal, which 
showed that the unanimity rule was not intended to apply to decisions 
taken by the international body itself. 

By the autumn of 1948 international relations were such that the first 
reaction, outside the Russian imperium and the Russian penumbra, to 
proposals coming from Mascow was to look for the trap—a conditioned 
reflex for whose growth the Kremlin was not a little to blame. While the 
Russians claimed that the Marshall Plan and the Treaty of Brussels cast 
a lurid light on American imperial pretensions and that Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
proposals to the General Assembly forced members to reveal their choice 
between Russian-sponsored disarmament and American-inspired aggres- 
siveness, the Americans and many others pointed to vast Russian territorial 
gains and to Russian aggressive action since the end of the war, to the 
secrecy surrounding the size of the Russian armed forces, and to the 

1 U.N. Document A/PV.88, pp. 203-19. 

2 U.N.: Third Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, pp. 4-8; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, 
2 Lied Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, pp. 16-22, Annex 2. 
4 U.N. Document A/SR.143, pp. 118-35. 
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Russian request for pro rata reduction of forces before giving military 
statistics. The non-Russian world was considerably more than half-inclined 
to dismiss the whole of Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech as propaganda. 

The General Assembly referred to its First Committee, and the First 
Committee devolved on two sub-committees, the problem of the regulation 
and reduction of conventional armaments and the problem of the inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 

The sub-committee concerned with general disarmament had before it 
three draft resolutions: a Russian and a Polish, both of which received 
only two affirmative votes in the sub-committee, and a Franco-Belgian, 
which was approved by the sub-committee by 7 votes to 2 with 1 absten- 
tion. The full Political Committee again considered and rejected by large 
majorities the Russian and Polish drafts, and adopted the Franco-Belgian 
draft by 40 votes to 6 with 1 abstention. The General Assembly rejected 
the Russian resolution by 39-6-6! and the Polish by 33-6—5, and adopted 
by 43-6-1 an amended version of the resolution commended by the 
Political Committee. This resolution? required the Security Council to 
pursue, by means of its Commission for Conventional Armaments, the 
question of the regulation and reduction of armaments, and suggested to 
the Commission that it should first concentrate on a system for the receipt, 
checking, and publication by an international authority of information 
from member states. 

The First Committee’s sub-committee on the control of atomic energy 
produced a unanimous report containing three draft resolutions: (i) a 
Russian proposal that the Atomic Energy Commission should resume its 
efforts and should produce two draft conventions, the one banning atomic 
weapons and the other establishing effective international control, both to 
be signed and to come into effect at the same time; (ii) a Canadian 
proposal to endorse, as a necessary basis for effective control, the majority 
findings and plans embodied in the reports of the Commission; to request 
the permanent members of the Security Council and Canada to consult 
together to determine when a basis for agreement on international control 
existed; and to reconvene the Commission, when these six states reached 
agreement, in order that it might proceed with the business of drafting 
a convention; (iii) an Indian proposal to approve in substance certain 
parts of the Commission’s reports and to require the Commission to resume 
its work generally and in particular to produce a draft convention. 

Supporters of the Canadian resolution attacked Russian inflexibility, 
criticized the Russian plan on the grounds that it failed to divulge what 


*U.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Plenary Meetings (Document A/723) ; 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 828. 

7 Ibid. Resolutions 192(III), p. 17, passed on 19 November 1948; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 
1947-8, p. 829. 

3 Ibid. (Document A/C1/310); Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 842. 
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kind of controls would be adopted if the plan were accepted, and insisted 
that the banning of atomic weapons was useless without control and that 
control was impossible without inspection and ownership. The Russians 
on their side, painfully conscious of their constant failure to attract votes 
to their proposals, ascribed this phenomenon to a conspiracy by the 
Americans always to get their own way by marshalling an automatic 
majority of obedient supporters. One point in the Russian proposals 
attracted the attention of some, the Belgians and Indians in particular, 
who were searching for a grain of hope. They observed that the Russians 
had abandoned their earlier demand that a convention banning atomic 
weapons must precede the establishment -of an international control 
authority. The present Russian proposals envisaged the simultaneous 
signing of two conventions. 

The First Committee rejected both the Russian and the Indian resolu- 
tions by large majorities and adopted the Canadian by 41-6-10. The 
General Assembly was of the same opinion, rejecting the Russian resolution 
and two Indian amendments to the Canadian resolution, and finally 
adopting the latter on 4 November 1948 by 40-6-5.! 


4. Trust Territories and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter of the United Nations con- 
tained respectively a declaration regarding non-self-governing territories, 
articles concerning international trusteeship, and articles governing the 
composition, functions, and powers of the Trusteeship Council. 

Non-self-governing territories did not automatically fall within the 
sphere of the Trusteeship Council, but the signatories of the Charter 
subscribed in article 73 to certain general principles regulating the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples had not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government. In the same article the signatories also undertook to 
provide the Secretary-General of the United Nations with information of 
a certain kind. In the course of the second General Assembly of the United 
Nations a resolution was submitted expressing the hope that those states 
responsible for the administration of non-self-governing territories would 
submit trusteeship agreements under article 77 (1c) of the Charter, which 
provided that the trusteeship system should apply to territories voluntarily 
placed under that system by administrating states; but this resolution was 
not adopted by the General Assembly. Nevertheless, the states concerned 
supplied a considerable amount of information to the Secretary-General 
in a form which had been discussed and approved by a committee of the 
first General Assembly. Jn his annual report on the work of the Organization 


! Ibid. Resolutions 191(III), p. 16; Documents (R.I.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 842. 
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for the period from 1 July 1947 to 30 June 1948 the Secretary-General 
reported that information was being received from eight member states 
in respect of 63 different territories,1 and the principal question for the 
Organization was not, therefore, how to get information, but what to do 
with it when procured. The second General Assembly set up a special 
committee to consider and report upon conditions in these territories in 
the light of the information received. This committee met in Geneva 
before the third General Assembly convened. It found itself in possession 
of a great amount of material,? and the third General Assembly was asked, 
and resolved, to appoint a similar committee for 1949 to continue the 
collation of information and to prepare studies. 

The procedure for dealing with the affairs of trust territories was more 
definite. Article 87 of the Charter defined three methods by which the 
Trusteeship Council might in particular discharge its functions: the con- 
sideration of reports submitted by administrative authorities; the accep- 
tance and examination of petitions received from trust territories; and 
periodic visits to the trust territories. The Trusteeship Council assembled 
for its first session on 26 March 1947, and remained in session until 20 July 
1947. Its second and third sessions were also held during the period 
covered by this volume. The second session was in three parts, from 
20 November to 16 December 1947, from 18 February to 10 March 1948, 
and from 20 April to 5 May 1948. The third session opened on 16 June 
1948 and closed on 5 August. The composition of the Council varied 
according to the number of states which had concluded trusteeship agree- 
ments with the Council. Each of these states was entitled to a seat on the 
Council, which also contained an equal number of representatives of 
states without the responsibilities of trusteeship. The Charter further 
provided in article 86 that the five permanent members of the Security 
Council should have seats on the Trusteeship Council. When the Council 
first met five states had concluded trusteeship agreements; these were 
Australia, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and New Zealand. The total 
strength of the Council was therefore ten. China, the U.S.A., and the 
U.S.S.R. were entitled to three of the remaining five seats, and the General 
Assembly completed the Council by electing ‘Iraq and Mexico to the 
Trusteeship Council for terms of three years. When in the course of 1947 
the U.S.A. made an agreement with the Council in respect of the islands 
in the Pacific formerly under Japanese mandate, the Council was enlarged 
to twelve members, the United States passing over to the ranks of the 
administrative authorities, and Costa Rica and the Philippines being 
elected to preserve the balance. No representative of the U.S.S.R. 
appeared at the first session of the Council, but this omission was repaired 


* U.N. Document A/565, p. 99. 
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. in April 1948, when the Council took up the question of a statute for the 
city of Jerusalem in the second part of its second session. 

Trusteeship territories fell geographically into three classes: West 
African, East African, and Pacific. A number of agreements had been 
negotiated during 1946. These agreements covered the British Cameroons, 
the French Cameroons, British Togoland and French Togoland, in West 
Africa; Tanganyika, administrated by Great Britain, and Ruanda-Urundi, 
administrated by Belgium, in East Africa; and New Guinea and Western 
Samoa, administrated respectively by Australia and New Zealand, in the 
Pacific. All these territories had previously been administrated by the 
same Powers under mandate from the League of Nations. Two further 
agreements were concluded during 1947. The islands in the Pacific which 
had been administrated by Japan under mandate from the League of 
Nations and which had been conquered by the U.S.A. were placed under 
trusteeship by the U.S.A. by an agreement which came into force on 
18 July 1947, the day on which it was signed by President Truman.! In 
addition, on 1 November 1947 the General Assembly approved an agree- 
ment with Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain by which these 
three Powers were constituted joint trustees for the territory of Nauru.? 
The three Powers agreed among themselves that the trusteeship should 
be exercised by Australia on behalf of them all. With the conclusion of 
this agreement all territories formerly subject to the supervision of the 
League of Nations had, with a single exception, either been placed under 
trusteeship or, like Syria, the Lebanon, Jordan, and Palestine, become 
independent. 

The exception was the territory of South-West Africa. On 14. December 
1946 the General Assembly recommended that this territory become a 
trust territory and asked the former mandatory Power, the Union of South 
Africa, to submit a draft trusteeship agreement. The Union declined to 
do this, stating at the same time, however, that it did not propose to 
incorporate the territory into the political structure of the Union. The 
second General Assembly maintained its original attitude, though it deleted 
from a draft resolution prepared in committee a clause asserting that it 
was the clear intention of chapter XII of the Charter that all mandated 
territories should become trust territories. The third session of the Trustee- 
ship Council considered a report from the Union of South Africa on the 
administration of South-West Africa during 1946. The Council drew up 
a somewhat critical report for submission to the third General Assembly. 
The South African government announced its intention to give South- 
West Africa representation in the Parliament of the Union, but stated that 
this did not amount to the incorporation of the territory. On 26 November 


1 U.N.: Treaty Series, vol. 8, 1947, no. 123, pp. 189-99; Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 843. 
2 Ibid. vol. 10, pp. 3-9 and p. 848 respectively. 
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1948 the third General Assembly again passed a resolution urging that . 
South-West Africa be made a trust territory." 

The sessions of the Trusteeship Council were much occupied with the 
consideration of petitions from the trust territories. Many of these came 
from German and Italian settlers in Tanganyika, who asked the Council 
to restrain the British government from sending them back to Germany 
or to Italy.2 The British government explained that its policy was to 
repatriate persons who had sympathized with the Axis Powers and persons 
who had rendered themselves liable to deportation by committing offences 
which were normally visited with this consequence; the British government 
did not intend, however, to expel any person from the territory on grounds 
of his nationality alone. The Trusteeship Council approved this policy, 
and noted that in fact most Italians and many Germans were being allowed 
to stay in, or return to, the territory and that no Dutch South African 
citizens were being sent to Germany. A discussion by the Trusteeship 
Council in its third session of a report from the British government on the 
administration of Tanganyika during 1947 provided an occasion for criti- 
cism by the Russian representative and others of the British policy of 
linking the trust territory of Tanganyika with the British territories of 
Kenya and Uganda by appointing an East African High Commissioner 
and by creating an East African Central Assembly. Most members of the 
Council found themselves unable, in the light of the information available, 
to pronounce a final judgement upon the British intentions, but while the 
Council was still in session an investigating mission, composed of represen- 
tatives of Australia, China, Costa Rica, and France, was on its way to visit 
the two East African trust territories of Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. 
This mission was in the former territory from 12 August to 21 September 
after spending the period from 20 July to 11 August in the latter. It 
prepared reports on both these territories and these reports, dated respec- 
tively 31 October and 8 November 1948, were submitted to the fourth 
session of the Council which met early in 1949.4 

In West Africa the Council’s chief concern was with petitions from the 
Ewe people, who complained that they had been condemned by historical 
accident to dwell in three different political units, with consequential in- 
convenience and cultural detriment. The three territories in which these 
people were to be found were the two trust territories of British Togoland 


* ULN.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly, Part I. Resolutions 227(III); Documents 
(R.L1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 850. 

? At the first session of the Council 23 out of a total of 26 petitions received were of this nature. 
A further 16 were presented to the second session of the Council and 4 were presented to the third 
session. 

° The Council’s report to the General Assembly was accompanied by a minority report from 
the Russian member of the Council. 


* U.N. Documents T/217 and T/217/Add.1 of 31 October 1948 and T/218 and T/218/Add.1 
of 8 November 1948. 
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and French Togoland and the British colony of the Gold Coast. The 
British and French governments agreed that the Ewe people had some 
grievances, but were opposed to any idea of creating a single Eweland or to 
joining the two Togoland territories. They announced the introduction 
of certain economic, fiscal, and cultural reforms aimed at removing the 
Ewe grievances, but an Ewe representative who addressed the Council 
expressed the view that these measures were inadequate. The Council 
welcomed the British and French initiative, urged the two governments 
to develop their trust territories in consultation with one another, and 
decided that the next investigating mission of the Council should go to 
West Africa and should pay special attention to the matters raised by the 
Ewe people.! Apart from this question the West African trust territories 
raised no considerable problem. The Council received only one other 
petition from British Togoland, one from the French Cameroons, and none 
from either French Togoland or the British Cameroons. 

In the Pacific area Western Samoa petitioned the first session of the 
Council for a degree of self-government. The government of New Zealand 
suggested an investigation by the Council, and accordingly the Council 
resolved on 24 April 1947 that an investigating mission should proceed 
to Western Samoa. This mission, the first to be sent by the Council, con- 
sisted of the President of the Council (Mr. Francis B. Sayre of the U.S.A.), 
a former Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, and the Chilean 
member. It spent two months in the territory, and although it concluded 
that the Western Samoans were not yet ready for self-government, it made 
detailed recommendations for political changes.2 These included the 
appointment of a High Commissioner, representing the government of 
New Zealand; the appointment of a Council of State, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the local inhabitants; the establishment of a legislature with 
an absolute majority of local inhabitants and with the power, subject to 
a veto by the High Commissioner, to advise the High Commissioner on 
all matters and to initiate legislation on matters not reserved to the govern- 
ment of New Zealand. Reserved matters were to include changes in the 
constitution, external relations, defence, loans, audit of public accounts, 
and the appointment of the Chief Justice. The High Commissioner should 
also be entitled to initiate and enact legislation. In a letter to the Council, 
dated 21 November 1947, the government of New Zealand stated that it 
had already taken the preliminary steps to give effect to these recom- 
mendations. 

These were the principal matters considered by the Trusteeship Council 
during 1947 and 1948. In addition it received a number of petitions on 
subjects as various as the establishment of a Jewish state in Tanganyika, 


1 These matters were discussed during the second session of the Council. 
2 U.N.: Official Records, Second Session, Trusteeship Council, Special Supplement No. 1, 1948. 
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child marriage in the British Cameroons, and the internationalization of 
the polar regions. As a special commitment it also undertook, during its 
second session, the task of drafting a statute for the City of Jerusalem, 
having regard to the resolution of the General Assembly on 29 November 
194.7! in favour of the partition of Palestine, and the resolution of the 
General Assembly on 26 April 1948? for the protection of Jerusalem. The 
Council set up a special committee to draft this statute, which was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-General in April 1948.3 The Council also nego- 
tiated a truce in the Old City and selected a special commissioner for the 
City. 


5. Human Rights: Economic and Social Activities 


The urgent importance and relentless publicity which attended the 
matters on the agenda of the Security Council ensured for that Council 
the primacy in public opinion among the organs of the United Nations, 
a primacy which was, in any case, apparently intended by the Charter’s 
signatories. The Economic and Social Council’s claim to attention rested 
on the vast scope of its activities, not a few of which were as vital as 
anything handled by the Security Council; for although the Security 
Council was concerned with threats of sudden death, the Economic and 
Social Council was seeking to preserve and to enhance the value of life, 
whether threatened by the consequences of the recent war, or by more 
constant causes such as the incidence of pestilence or the maldistribution 
in the world of medical and administrative skill. 

The Economic and Social Council exercised supervision and varying 
degrees of control over its own commissions, regional and functional, and 
also over inter-governmental organizations conceived outside the United 
Nations Organization, but linked with it by agreements negotiated by 
the Economic and Social Council under article 63 of the Charter. The 
Council’s regional commissions were: the Economic Commission for 
Europe,* the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East,5 and the 


TU.N.: Official Records, Second Session, General Assembly, Plenary Meetings, Resolutions 181(I1), 
p. 131 (U.N. Document A/519). 


2 U.N.: Official Records, Second Special Session, General Assembly, Supplement No. 2 (U.N. Document 
A/555), Resolution 185 (5-2). 3 U.N. Document T/118/Rev. 2, 21 April 1948. 

* Composed of representatives of all European countries and of the U.S.A. This commission 
had its headquarters at Geneva, where it met for conferences beginning on 2 May 1947, 5 July 
1947, and 26 April 1948. 

5 Composed initially of representatives of India, China, Siam, the Philippines, Australia, the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands. The headquarters were at 
Shanghai, where its first meeting began on 16 June 1947. A second meeting opened on 24 No- 
vember 1947 at Baguio; a third on 1 June 1948 at Octacamund; and a fourth on 29 November 
1948 at Lapstone, near Sydney. This last was attended by the original ten members together 
with representatives of Pakistan, Burma, and New Zealand and non-voting representatives 


from Ceylon, Malaya, Hongkong, Cambodia, and Laos. The further admission of Indonesia 
caused the withdrawal of the Dutch. 
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Economic Commission for Latin America.! An Economic Commission 
for the Middle East was also discussed.? Nine functional commissions were 
in operation: Economic and Employment, Transport and Communica- 
tions, Social, Fiscal, Population, Statistical, Narcotic Drugs, Human 
Rights, Status of Women. The Council was also concerned with the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, inaugurated by resolution of 
the General Assembly on 11 December 1946 for the care of children in 
areas devastated by war. In addition the Economic and Social Council 
was, by the end of 1948, associated with thirteen established or projected 
international organizations which had links with the United Nations 
Organization. Some of these were old—the Universal Postal Union was 
founded in 1874 and the International Telegraphic Union, ancestor of 
the International Telecommunications Union, in 1865—but most of them 
were new.? 

The Economic and Social Council met in February and July 1947 and 
in the same months of 1948 for its fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sessions. 
Its work and that of its associated bodies fell into two main divisions: post- 
war relief and rehabilitation, and the long-term pattern of international 
collaboration. In general the guidance and over-all control which the 
Economic and Social Council was designed to provide operated in four 
ways: first, by the establishment of preparatory commissions and the 
summoning of preparatory conferences, such as, for instance, discussed the 
creation of an International Trade Organization; secondly, by singling 
out special problems for immediate treatment, such as conventions on 
freedom of information and on genocide; thirdly, by co-ordinating the 
activities of different organizations concerned with the same problem from 
different points of view, such as the interlocking interests of the World 
Health Organization and the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
in the treatment of tubercular children; and fourthly, by preparing, or 
causing to be prepared, reports containing basic facts and expert opinion, 


t Composed of representatives of the Latin American states, the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands. This Commission, proposed by Chile in July 1947, was established after 
a preparatory committee had discussed the idea and recommended it in December 1947. A 
Russian request for membership was refused by the Economic and Social Council by 12 votes 
to 3 in February 1948. 

2 The General Assembly resolved in October 1947 that a committee consider the creation of 
this commission. This committee was set up and reported favourably on 1 June 1948. 

3 They were: the Universal Postal Union, the International Telecommunications Union, the 
International Labour Organization, the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organization, the International Refugee 
Organization, the Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, the International Consultative Maritime Organization, and the 
World Meteorological Union. The last three were embryonic only. On the co-ordination of its 
various activities by the Economic and Social Council see: Co-ordination of Economic and Social 
Activities, U.N. Studies No. 2, July 1948 (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New 
York). 
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such as the reports issued by the Council’s regional economic commissions. 
This is not the place for a detailed account of the Council’s work, which 
was of considerable proportions. This section will only trace developments 
in the single subject which the Council was specifically enjoined by the 
Charter to pursue: the promotion of human rights. Apended to this section 
is a summary of the principal events in the history of the Specialized 
Agencies, some of which have already been noticed elsewhere in this 
volume. 

Article 68 of the Charter! directed the Council to set up commissions. 
One such commission was specifically mentioned—a commission for the 
promotion of human rights. Moreover, the drafting of a Bill of Human 
Rights acquired a primacy among the objects of the Economic and Social 
Council, not only from the wording of article 68 but also because lack 
of time alone had prevented the founding Conference at San Francisco 
from embarking on this task. The Economic and Social Council deter- 
mined, therefore, to produce a draft International Bill of Rights for con- 
sideration by the General Assembly at the end of 1948, and it established 
in February 1946 a Commission on Human Rights, whose terms of 
reference embraced an International Bill of Rights, freedom of information, 
the protection of minorities, the prevention of discrimination, and the status 
of women. In June 1946 this Commission was enlarged and its field 
extended to cover all matters affecting human rights, whether or not 
specified in its original terms of reference. The Commission met twice 
during 1947? and devoted almost all its time to the discussion and drafting 
of legal instruments. At the end of the year it decided to produce not 
a draft Bill, but two separate drafts of a Declaration and a Conven- 
tion. 

The Economic and Social Council also established, at the request of the 
Commission, two sub-commissions, one on freedom of information and the 
press and a second on the prevention of discrimination and the protection 
of minorities. Both sub-commissions were directed to draft articles on 
their particular subjects and to submit them to the Commission. The first 
sub-commission was also to prepare an international conference on the 
topics within its terms of reference. Further, the Economic and Social 
Council established an ad hoc committee on genocide, which was required 
to draft a Convention to be submitted both to the Commission on Human 
Rights and to the Committee on the Development and Codification of 


* “The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions in economic and social fields and 
for the promotion of human rights, and such other commissions as may be required for the 
performance of its functions.’ 


* The first session opened on 22 January at Lake Success, the second on 2 December at 
Geneva. 

° The first of these sub-commissions sat from 19 May to 4 June 1947 and from 19 January to 
3 February 1948. The second sat from 24 November to 6 December 1947. 
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International Law.' Contributions to the draft Bill of Rights were also 
invited from the Commission on the Status of Women, which was itself 
one of the nine functional commissions of the Economic and Social Council. 

The Commission on Human Rights adopted on 16 December 1947 
a draft Declaration and a draft Convention for the consideration and 
criticisms of the several members of the United Nations. On 27 February 
1948 the Economic and Social Council also adopted draft articles on 
freedom of information prepared by the relevant sub-commission, and 
referred these articles to the then pending conference on freedom of infor- 
mation, which the Economic and Social Council had resolved on 25 July 
1947 to convene at Geneva. In May the committee on genocide adopted 
a draft Convention by 5 votes to 1 (the U.S.S.R.) with 1 abstention (Poland) .? 
This Convention was approved by the Commission on Human Rights as an 
appropriate basis for urgent consideration and decisive action. 

Further definitive drafts emerged from the conference on freedom of 
information, which, having assembled at Geneva on 23 March 1948, 
adopted on 21 April three separate Conventions on the gathering and 
international transmission of news, on the international right of correction, 
and on freedom of information. In addition to the members of the United 
Nations thirteen other countries, the Specialized Agencies, and other inter- 
national bodies were invited to send representatives to this conference.3 


As a result of these various proceedings the Commission on Human | 


Rights was able on 18 June 1948 to vote upon an improved, supplemented, 
and amended draft Declaration, which it adopted by 12 votes to none 
with 4 abstentions. The abstainers (the U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
the Byelorussian $.S.R., and Yugoslavia) withheld their approval on the 
grounds that the draft did not go far enough. The Economic and Social 
Council, meeting for its seventh session on 19 July 1948, had before it this 
draft Declaration, the draft Convention on genocide, and the three Conven- 
tions transmitted by the sub-commission on freedom of information. The 
Council, however, was unable to give detailed attention to these matters 
owing to an overcrowded agenda, which had to be either disposed of or 
discarded before the Council adjourned on 29 August.* These various 
documents, therefore, were referred, with little alteration or discussion, 
to the third General Assembly when it met in Paris in September. They 
were then referred by the Assembly to its Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural Committee, where they received detailed consideration and con- 
siderable amendment. This committee concentrated on the Declaration 


1 The committee on genocide sat from 5 April to 10 May 1948. 

2 Document E/794, 24 May 1948. 

3 For the Final Act of the conference see Document E/CONF.6/79, dated 22 April 1948. 

4 The Economic and Social Council met twice yearly. Its inability to cope with the volume 
of its work led to the suggestion that it should become a body in permanent session with per- 
manent members, like the Security Council. 
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and postponed consideration of the Convention, which was designed to 
implement the Declaration by adding the more formal and precise obliga- 
tions of a treaty inter partes. On reference back to the full Assembly the 
Declaration, now entitled a Universal Declaration on Human Rights, was 
adopted on 10 December by 48 votes to none with 9 abstentions, and so took 
its place as a first instalment of a fresh attempt to proclaim, define, secure, 
and extend the Rights of Man and of the Citizen.! Though probably 
entirely devoid of legal force, and endowed but questionably with moral 
force, the Universal Declaration was acclaimed with enthusiasm by those 
trustful spirits who are always ready to espy the dawn of a brighter day, 
and also by those soberer observers who see in moral claims “a powerful 
lever of legal reform’ and who have noted that ‘the moral claims of today 
are often the legal rights of tomorrow’ .? 


Az \ 
Note 


on the Principal Events in the History of the Specialized Agencies 
during 1947-8 


EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION: second and third 
conferences of the Organization in Mexico City from 7 November 1947 
and in Beirut from 17 November 1948 (where Dr. Torres y Bodet was 
chosen to succeed Dr. Julian Huxley as Director-General). Special confer- 
ences on the establishment of an International Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon at Belem, Brazil, August 194.7, and at Iquitos, Peru, in May 1948. 

Debate in and criticism of UNESCO was chiefly concerned with the 
extent of the programme adopted by the first conference (Paris, 19 Novem- 
ber-1o December 1946). This programme involved inter alia setting and 
attaining minimum standards in education; reducing educational in- 
equalities between different nations; investigating new methods of 
education; reviewing textbooks and other educational media in order to 
detect and report abuses of educational opportunities; studying the 
vehicles of mass communication provided by the press, the wireless, and 
the cinema; making proposals for the effective use of a world-wide wireless 
network; surveying the adequacy, and where necessary making plans for 
the supplementation, of the world’s press and films; organizing exchanges 
of books and pictures for schools and otherwise satisfying the hunger for 
books and pictures; considering the existing state of the law of copyright; 
facilitating the movements of scientists between different centres of research 
and teaching; and establishing fellowships out of UNESCO’s own re- 

TU.N.: Official Records, Third Session, General Assembly Part I, Resolutions 217(II1)A, p. 71; 
Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1947-8, p. 855. 


7 nes Lauterpacht: International Law and Human Rights (London, Stevens and Sons Ltd. 
1959), P- 74+ 
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sources. ‘I'he second conference, where membership rose by ten to thirty, 
emphasized the need for a less diffuse programme and approved a number 
of specific projects. These included continued study of mass means of 
communication; assistance in preparing a conference on freedom of 
information; a production unit to produce material for the press, the 
cinema, and the wireless on subjects within UNESCO’s province; a report 
on the activities of organizations, official and unofficial, concerned with 
the international movement of persons; an international book coupon 
scheme to facilitate the purchase of books in hard currency countries; a 
volume of essays on the philosophical principles of human rights. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: report of preparatory com- 
mission issued on 24 January 1947.! Third and fourth conferences in 
Washington from 15 to 29 November 1948; extraordinary conference in 
Washington on 13 and 14 April 1948, which appointed Mr. Norris Dodd, 
American Under-Secretary for Agriculture, to be Director-General in the 
place of Sir John Boyd Orr. Meetings of the Council of F.A.O. (created by 
the conference on 11 September 1947) in Washington from 4 to 11 Novem- 
ber 1947, from 5 to 17 April 1948, from 17 to 20 August 1948, and from 
8 to 12 November 1948. Special conferences on forest statistics in Washing- 
ton, February 194.7; on timber at Marianske Lazne (near Prague), April 
1948; on cereals in Paris, July 1947; regional conferences in Cairo and 
Rome, February 1948; on forestry in Latin America at Teresopolis, April 
1948; on nutrition in Latin America at Montevideo, July 1948. Cf. also 
meeting of the International Emergency Food Council in Washington in 
May 1947, which resolved to call a conference of Ministers of Food and 
Agriculture to make plans to deal with the food crisis of the coming twelve 
months. 

The F.A.O. also sent missions to various parts of the world, including 
Poland, Greece, the Middle East, Abyssinia, and Siam. 

Wheat was a specially important problem. An International Wheat 
Conference in March and April 1947 produced a general plan and a draft 
agreement, which were referred to the International Wheat Council. After 
a meeting of this Council an International Wheat Agreement was signed on 
6 March 1948 by representatives of thirty-six countries. The most notable 
absentees were the U.S.S.R. and Argentina. The agreement covered the 
five years from 1 August 1948 to 31 July 1953. It fixed maximum and 
minimum prices. Australia, Canada, and the U.S.A. agreed to sell 
specified quantities at predetermined prices and the thirty-three other 
signatories agreed to buy this quantity at these prices in specified proportions 
between them. A new council was set up, consisting of one representative 
of each signatory together with a non-voting representative of the F.A.O. 


! Report of the F.A.O. Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals, 28 October 1946 (Washington, 
F.A.O., 1947). 2 Cmd. 7382 (London, H.M.S.O., 1948). 
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and a non-voting representative of the I.T.O. The three exporters had 
1,000 votes on the council, divided in the same proportion as their export 
quotas; the thirty-three importers also had 1,000 votes, allocated on the 
same principle. However, by 1 July 1948 a number of signatories of this 
Agreement, including the U.S.A., had not ratified it, and others thereafter 
withdrew. The council met on 7 July and decided to work out a new 
agreement on similar lines. On 6 August the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved the Agreement, but consideration on the floor of the 
Senate was deferred to January 1949. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT: the 
Bank began operations on 25 June 1946, but its funds were not large and 
only a small part was in gold or dollars.' Loans in the first half of 1947: 
$250 million to France for general recovery; $195 million to the Nether- 
lands for domestic recovery and development; $40 million to Denmark 
to help Danish exports; and $12 million to Luxembourg for the purchase 
of equipment for the railways and thesteel industry. Operations suspended 
during discussion of the Marshall Plan. In March 1948 two loans totalling 
$16 million to Chile for the development of hydro-electric installations 
and for the purchase of agricultural machinery. In July 1948 $12 million 
advanced to four Dutch shipping companies for the purchase of ships. All 
the Bank’s loans were guaranteed by the governments of the borrowers. 
The Bank also sent experts to study local conditions and to give advice 
on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION: first and second assem- 
blies of the Organization at Montreal, 6 to 27 May 1947, and at Geneva, 
1 to 21 June 1948. Meetings of the Council in Montreal, beginning 28 May 
and 2 September 1947 and 13 January 1948, in Geneva, beginning 22 June 
1948, and in Montreal, beginning 7 September 1948. 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL Maritime CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION: draft 
convention prepared by U.N. Maritime Conference at Geneva, 19 Febru- 
ary to 6 March 1948.? 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION: 30th congress at Geneva from 
19 June to 11 July 1947, and grst congress at San Francisco from 17 June 
to 10 July 1948. Regional conference of Asian countries at New Delhi 
from 27 October to 8 November 1947. Regional conference for the Near 
and Middle East at Istanbul from 24 to 29 November 1947. Mr. David A. 
Morse was appointed to succeed Mr. Edward Phelan as Director-General 
at a meeting of the governing body at San Francisco in June 1948. 

* Each member of the Bank was required to pay up only 20 per cent. of its contribution and 


only one-tenth of this had to be gold or dollars. Apart from this source the Bank raised funds by 
issuing bonds. See further, p. 67 above. 


* 1.M.C.O.: Final Act and Related Documents (U.N. Sales No. 1948 viii. 2). 


INTERNATIONAL Monetary Funp: par values for thirty-two national 
currencies certified in December 1946 at rates ruling in October 1946. 
After concluding a financial agreement with the U.S.A., but not without 
some internal opposition, Great Britain joined the Fund (and the Bank), 
but four of the forty-four states represented at Bretton Woods did not join: 
the U.S.S.R., New Zealand, Haiti, and Liberia. Operations began in 
March 1947. 

The outstanding incident in the Fund’s history occurred in January 
1948, when the French government devalued the franc by 44-44 per cent. 
and created a free market in dollars and escudos. The Fund was prepared 
to agree to some change in the value of the franc, but would not agree to 
regulations permitting French exporters to sell a part of the proceeds of 
their foreign dealings in a fluctuating market. The French measures also 
established an irregular cross-rate between the dollar and the pound 
sterling.' The Fund proposed certain modifications to these measures, 
but the French government did not accept them and so forfeited for the 
time being the right to look to the Fund for assistance.” 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION: first meeting of preparatory 
commission at Geneva from 11 February 1947; resolved to begin opera- 
tions on 1 July 1947. Established on permanent basis by adherence of 
Denmark (fifteenth member) on 30 August 1948. First meeting of the 
General Council of the Organization at Geneva, 13 September 1948. 

Basically only three things could be done for a refugee: help him to go 
back whence he had come, help him to go somewhere else, or help fit him 
into the life of the country where he found himself. Repatriation was 
pursued to the limits imposed by the wishes of the refugees themselves, but 
the post-war upheavals in central and eastern Europe added great numbers 
to those whose main object was to avoid going home; in the same class 
were refugees from the Balkan Wars and the first World War, who had 
been refugees for so long that they thought more in terms of a new place 
of refuge than of a return; there were also political refugees from the 
Bolshevik revolution and the Spanish civil war, who feared to return. 
Resettlement was the principal instrument of ].R.O., but the Organization 
was handicapped by possessing no executive authority and by being 
restricted to negotiating with governments, many of which were unwilling 
for a variety of reasons to accept more foreign immigrants, especially if 
old or ill, than charity or shame compelled. The third solution, absorption, 
was unpalatable to many refugees for whom past policies and present con- 
ditions in Germany made that country an unattractive refuge. Moreover, 

1 The new rates were 862 francs to the £ and 266 francs to the $ with a cross-rate $3.32 to 
the £. This irregular cross-rate was largely eliminated by the French government in October 


1948. See also p. 89 above. 
2 Cf. Financial Times, 26 January, 1948. 
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western Germany had to accommodate more refugees from the east, 
arriving at a rate which, early in 1949, rose above a thousand a day. 
Fighting in Greece, Palestine, China, and India rendered further millions 
homeless and destitute. 

L.R.O. was not responsible for all these post-war victims of inhumanity. 
During its first year of operations it dealt with 256,000 cases; 205,000 of 
these were resettled and the rest repatriated. This left 880,000 persons on 
its hands. Seeing no possible solution within the limits of time and money 
at its disposal, I.R.O. asked the United Nations to work out the fair 
share of refugees to be harboured by each country and to exert every 
possible form of pressure to get national governments to accept their 
quota. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS Union: seventh International 
Radio Conference, Atlantic City, 15 May 1947. International Tele- 
communications Plenipotentiary Conference, Atlantic City, 1 July 1947. 
High Frequency Broadcasting Conference, Atlantic City, 26 August 1947. 
Provisional Frequency Board, Geneva, 15 January 1948. International 
Telegraph Consultative Committee, Brussels, 10 May 1948. International 
Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference, Geneva, 15 May 1948. 
European Broadcasting Area Conference, Copenhagen, 15 June 1948. 
International Telephone Consultative Committee, Stockholm, 7 June 
1948. International Radio Consultative Committee, Stockholm, 12 July 


1948. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION: preparatory conference at 
Geneva adopted a draft charter on 22 August 1947 and reached general 
agreement on principles applicable to international trade. General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva on 30 October on behalf of 
23 states,? which thereby accepted for the regulation of their own inter- 
course the rules embodied in the draft charter. Conference of 63 nations 
at Havana from 21 November 1947 to 24 March 1948 (when 53 nations? 
signed the Final Act)* drew up a code and established an organization. 
The code was designed to further the production and exchange of goods 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned. The signatories accepted four 
desiderata: the prevention of unemployment, the reduction of tariffs, the 

* See report on Progress and Prospects of Repatriation, Resettlement and Immigration of Refugees and 
Displaced Persons. U.N. Document E/816, dated 10 June 1948. 

? Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Syria, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.A. 

3 Turkey adhered later, the Turkish delegate having been without instructions on the day 


when the Final Act was signed. The Argentine and Polish governments were the most notable 
recusants. ‘The U.S.S.R. did not attend the conference. 


* U.N. Document E/CONF.2/78, (U.N. Sales No. 1948 II.D4); Cmd. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1948). ) 7375 ( 
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abolition of quotas, and non-discrimination inter se. The signatories did 
not bind themselves to specific acts, but undertook to be guided by these 
general principles.'' Exceptions to the general rules against quotas and 
discrimination were admitted, though an attempt was also made to entrust 
to an international body the decision whether the particular circumstances 
of a particular time fell within a recognized exception: the state claiming 
exemption was not to be judge in its own cause. Thus a state which had 
difficulties in balancing its foreign trading accounts was entitled to depart 
from the norm, but the International Monetary Fund was to be asked to 
advise on each case as it arose. The need to protect new industries was 
admitted to justify tariffs or even quotas in certain circumstances. British 
imperial preferences and other similar arrangements between metropolitan 
Powers and their colonial territories were explicitly stated to be exceptions 
to the general rule against discrimination. 

The International Trade Organization, devised by the Conference, 
comprised annual general conferences; an executive board of eight per- 
manent members? with ten others elected for three years; ad hoc com- 
missions; and a secretariat. But in the absence of ratification by the U.S. 
Senate the Havana Charter was stillborn.3 


UnrversaL Postat Union: twelfth congress in Paris from 6 May to 
5 July 1947. Meeting of the Executive and Liaison Committee in Berne, 
6 April 1948. 


Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION: first assembly at Geneva from 24 June 
to 24 July 1947. Conference of the South-East Asia Regional Committee 
at New Delhi on 4 and 5 October 1948. European Health Conference at 
Geneva on 15 and 16 November 1948. Fifty-two countries were repre- 
sented at the first assembly, and the European Health Conference was 
attended by delegates from all parts of Europe. One of the Organization’s 
finest achievements was to bring an outbreak of cholera in Egypt in 
November 1947 under control in six weeks, although at one point new 
cases numbered over a thousand a day. The Organization co-operated 
with the Economic and Social Council’s Commission on narcotic drugs, 
over habit-forming drugs, with UNESCO in the scheme for an Institute 
of the Hylean Amazon, with I.C.A. in drafting conventions relating to 
international air transport, and with I.L.O. over industrial health. 


! Positive obligations were, however, contained in the General Agreement of 1947, which 
gave effect to an extensive series of bilateral agreements negotiated during 1947 by the 23 govern- 
ments which were parties to that Agreement. The parties to the General Agreement met in 
conference at Geneva on 16 August 1948 to alter their Agreement in the light of the final form 
of the Havana Charter. 

2 The U.S.A., Canada, Great Britain, France, Benelux, India, China, and—when willing— 


the U.S.S.R. : : 
3 In 1951 the U.S. government announced that it would not seek the Senate’s ratification. 
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Wor.p METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION: draft convention prepared 
by a conference in Washington which convened on 22 September 1947.! 
This convention provided for a congress at least once in four years, an 
executive committee meeting at least once a year, regional associations, 
technical commissions, and a secretariat. 


1 Cmd. 7427 (London, H.M.S.O., 1948). 
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Indonesia: Republican government 
urged to accept Dutch proposals, 
396; and proposal for Consular Com- 
mission, 397, 398; and motion request- 
ing Committee of Good Offices to 
pay attention to Western Java and 
Madura, 403; Dutch and Indonesians 
exhorted to observe Renville Truce 
Agreement, 405; resolution calling 
for release of prisoners accepted, 412 

Japan: proposals for ending deadlock 
over peace treaty for, 328-9; sug- 
gestions for peace treaty, 329-30; 
and second World War reparations, 
336; opposition to restoration of, 339 

Korea: invitation by U.S.A. to discuss 
proposals with Great Britain and 
U.S.S.R. on provisional government 
for, 314; amendment to U.S.A. pro- 
posal before United Nations, 317; 
proposed elections in South Korea, 
319; proposal to hear representatives 
of Republic of Korea in Political 
Committee of United Nations, 324, 
325; joint resolution with Australia 
and U.S.A. recognizing Seoul régime, 
325 

Kuomintang—see below under Nationalist 
government 

Madura, motion requesting United 
Nations Committee of Good Offices 
to pay attention to Western Java and, 


403 

Marshall Mission, end of, 274 

Nationalist government: willing to 
resume peace talks with communists 
(January 1947), 279; military in- 
competence of, 280-2; request to 
U.S.A. State Department for financial 
aid, 282; makes peace overture 
(26.5.47), but it is rejected, 283; 
formally declares war upon com- 
munists, 283; mobilizes American 
public opinion in favour of renewed 
aid, 284; reactions to Wedemeyer 
Mission, 285, 286-8, 294-6; condi- 
tional offer of U.S.S.R. help, 295-6; 
again requests American aid, which 
leads to China Aid Act, 296-8; col- 
lapse of, 307-11 

Philippine Republic: Treaty of Friend- 
ship with, 463; minority problems in, 
463-4 
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China (cont.) 

Siam: diplomatic relations with, 367; 
protests to about treatment of Chinese 
minority, 367-8 

South-East Asia Youth Conference, 
Calcutta (1948), delegates attend, 348 

Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, and 
United Nations Commission on 
trusteeship of, 524 

United Nations: 

Indonesia: Republican government 
urged to accept Dutch proposals, 
396; and proposal for Consular 
Commission, 397, 398; and motion 
requesting Committee of Good 
Offices to pay attention to Western 
Java and Madura, 403; Dutch and 
Indonesians exhorted to observe 
Renville Truce Agreement, 405; 
resolution calling for release of 
prisoners accepted, 412 

International Refugee Organization, 
and refugee problem, 534 

Korea: amendment of American 
resolution on, 317; and separate 
elections in, 319; proposal to hear 
representatives of Republic of Korea 
in Political Committee, 324, 3253 
joint resolution with Australia and 
U.S.A. recognizing Seoul régime, 


325 
UNRRA, supplies from bolster 
Nationalist economy, 374 
U.S.A. 


China Aid Act (Title IV, Foreign 
Assistance Act, 1948) (3.4.48), 
296-307 

Committee of Three, termination of 
connexion with, 274. 

communists, charge U.S.A. with lack 
of sincerity in mediation, 274, 275-6 

European Co-operation Administra- 
tion, entrusted with organization 
of aid under China Aid Act, 302-3 


Executive Headquarters, Peiping, 
withdrawal of American members 
from, 274 


Export-Import Bank: unresponsive to 
Chinese appeals for credit and loans, 
276; rejects further Chinese request 
for aid (June, July, 1947), 282-3 

Foreign Assistance Act, 47n. See 
also above under China Aid Act 

Marshall Mission, end of, 274 

Moscow Declaration policy remains 
unchanged after American media- 
tion withdrawal, 274-5 
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China (cont.) 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and State Department differ on 
Chinese promise of constitutional 
reform, 275 

State Department: averse to inter- 
national mediation in conflict, 276, 
310; requests to by Nationalist 
government for financial aid, 282 

‘Truman Doctrine, 278-9 

Wedemeyer Mission: 285-8; Report, 
288-96 

U.S.S.R.: immediate post-war policy of, 

30; not averse to American absorption 

in civil war, 30 n.; demands of follow- 

ing Sino-Soviet Treaty (August 1945), 

269-70; policy in Manchuria, 269- 

70; Council of Foreign Ministers, 

Moscow (March 1947) and attitude 

to discussion of China question by, 

276-9; conditional offer of help to 

Nationalist government, 295-6; de- 

clines to mediate in conflict (January 

1949), 311 

Western Java, motion requesting United 

Nations Committee of Good Offices 

to pay attention to Madura and, 403 

Chou En-lai, General, 275, 278 n., 353 

Churchill, Mr. Winston S.: speeches of, 
1947-8, 96-97; on Marshall Aid, 104 n.; 
and United Europe Movement, 137-8; 
and Congress of Europe (May 1948), 
141, 142, 144; and composition of 
British delegation to Committee on 
European Unity, 1457.; on British 
withdrawal from Burma, 440, 446 n.; 
cited, 129, 219 7. 

Clark, Mr. D. Worth, 306 n. 

Clay, General: on distribution of coal in 
Germany, 254; and reform of Economic 
Council on Germany, 260; plan for 
control of Ruhr coal industry, 264; and 
government of Western Germany, 266; 
cited, 242 n., 244, 253 and n. 

Clayton, Mr. W. L., 80, 106 

Clementis, Mr.: on fears of renewed Ger- 
man might, 213, 214; cited, 170, 265 n. 

Cochin-China—see Inpo-CuINA 

Cochran, Mr.: produces Cochran Plan 
before Committee of Good Offices of 
United Nations, 409; tries to reopen 
negotiations in Indonesia, 411 

Colombia: 
communism, effect of revolution on, 

479, 480 

Costa Rica, and appointment to investi- 

gate war in, 472 
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Colombia (cont.) 
economic co-operation with Ecuador, 
Panama, Venezuela, plans for, 487-8 
foreign policy: severs relations with 
Japan, Germany, Italy, 466; severs 
relations with U.S.S.R., 479, 480 
internal affairs, revolution, 479-80 
Nicaragua, and recognition of govern- 
ment of Sefior Somoza, 470 n. 
United Nations: Corfu Channel inci- 
dent, 223; motion to increase powers 
of Committee of Good Offices re- 
jected, 403; joint resolution calling 
for cease-fire in Indonesia, 412; 
resolution calling for report of Con- 
sular Commission, 4.12 
Cominform—see under individual countries 
Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation: created, 70; Report of 
(September 1947), 71-72, 105-6, 107; 
on import and export prices, 75-76; on 
gold and dollar reserves, 77; and multi- 
lateral settlements in international trade, 
77, 79; and co-operation in other ways, 
79-80; proposes Customs Union, 80-81; 
basis for Economic Co-operation Act, 
U.S.A. (1948), 82; cited, 83 
Communism—see under individual countries 
Conference of British Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers (October 1948), 140 
Conference of Three Foreign Ministers, 
Paris (June 1947), 33-36, 69. See also 
under FRANCE; GREAT Britain; U.S.S.R. 
Cook, Captain, 494 
Corbin, Monsieur, 145 
Costa Rica: 
civil war, 471 and n., 472 and n. 
communism outlawed by, 482 
Dominican Republic, threatened inva- 
sion of, from Cuba, 473 n. 
Nicaragua: invasion by, 472; treaty of 
friendship with, 473 
Organization of American States: ap- 
points Commissioners to investigate 
civil war in, 472; Report of Com- 
missioners, 472-3 
Panama, expulsion from Costa Rica of 
Sefior Arias of Panama, 487 n. 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, invocation of, 


472 
United Nations: Trusteeship Council, 
522; Mission to Tanganyika and 
Ruanda-Urundi, 524 
U.S.S.R., relations with severed, 479, 482. 
See also LATIN AMERICA 
Coste-Floret, Monsieur, 
Indo-China, 384 


statement on 


INDEX 


Costello, Mr., and European Movement, 
I 
Gomileedatt Pierre: on Indo-China, 
376-7: cited, 263 
Coes Kalergi, Count Richard, 137 
Coulter, Major-General, succeeds General 
Hodge in Korea, 321 
Council of Foreign Ministers; Moscow 
(December 1945), and policy for Far 
East, 268-9, 272, 274, 275, 310-11; 
third plenary session, New York (Novem- 
ber 1946), and peace treaty with Ger- 
many, 227; fourth plenary session, 
Moscow (March-April 1947), 1, 6, 7, 
II, 26, 39, 66, 228-36, 276-9, giI-12; 
fifth plenary session, London (Novem- 
ber—December 1947), 41, 238-41 
Crawley, Mr., 108 n. 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, on trade talks in 
Moscow, 102 
Crowe, Sir Eyre, 93 
Cuba: 
communism, reversal in trade unions, 
478-9 
Costa Rica, and threatened invasion of 
Dominican Republic by, 473 n. 
United Nations, and proposal for con- 
ference to eliminate the veto, 507 
U.S.A., Sugar Act (8.8.47), 467, 478 n. 
See also under LATIN AMERICA 
Cuesta, Sefior, 126 n. 


Cyrankiewicz, Mr., 151, 170 n., 186, 187 
Czechoslovakia: 
Cominform, and membership of 


(September 1947), 51 

Danube, control of, 172-3 

foreign policy, attitude towards West, 
213 

Germany, and territorial claims in, 235 

Great Britain, relations with, 214-15 

Hungary: relations with, 169-70; and 
exchange of nationals with, 170-2; 
tension between slackens, 172 

internal affairs: relations between 
Czechs and Slovaks, 188; execution 
of Monsignor Tiso, 189; resignation 
of Slovak National Council, 189-90. 
See also below under Prague coup 

Korea, North, establishes diplomatic 
relations with, 323 

Poland: railway agreement with 
(February 1947), 168; Treaty of 
Friendship, Co-operation, and Mutual 
Assistance (10.3.47), 168; trade and 
financial agreements with (July 1947), 
168; Polish-Czechoslovak Economic 
Council promotes joint ventures on 


INDEX 


Czechoslovakia (cont.) 

Poland (cont.) 
basis of trade agreements, 168-9; 
confers with Poland and Yugoslavia 
in Prague (February 1948) and pro- 
tests against Western Conferences on 
Germany, 261 

Prague coup, 153-7: and discussion in 
Security Council, 156-7; resolution 
on before Political Committee of 
United Nations, 324, 325 

religion: denominations, 197; relations 
between Church and State, 207-9 

trade, see above under Poland and below 
under U.S.S.R. 

United Nations: discussion of Prague 
coup in Security Council, 156-7; 
resolution on Prague coup before 
Political Committee, 324, 325; pro- 
posal on Korea, 324; and vote against 
the creation of the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, 506 

U.S.S.R.: invites Russian view on Paris 
Conference to discuss Marshall Plan, 
37-38; Marshal Stalin  overrules 
decision to attend Paris Conference, 
38, 46; commercial treaty with (July 
1947), 151-2; and Prague coup, 153-7 

Warsaw Conference (June 1948), and 
situation created by decision of 
London Conference of Six on Ger- 
many, 265 

Yugoslavia: relations with, 165; confers 
with in Prague and protests against 
western conferences on Germany, 261 


Dalton, Dr., leads British delegation to 
European Congress Committee on Euro- 
pean unity, 145 

Danube, the, control of, 172-3 

Danubian Conference (July 1948), 167, 


172-3 
Dardanelles, 15 
d’Argenlieu, Admiral: summoned to 


France, 375; proclaims Cochin-China 
a free state, 378; cited, 373 

de Albornoz, Sefior, 125 n. 

de Azcarate, Sefior Pablo, 120 

de Boer, Mr., 389 7. 

De Gasperi, Signor, on Franco-Italian 
rapprochement, 117, 118 

de Gaulle, General: and second World 
War, 90; speeches (1947 and 1948), 
gO n., 91 n.; condemns Ruhr Plan, 263; 
cited, 93 7., 373 7., 378 

de Gerlache, Belgian explorer, 493 

de la Torre, Sefior Haya, 477 
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de Lattre de Tassigny, General, 113 n. 
de Menthon, Monsieur, 145 
de Murville, Monsieur Maurice Couve, 
227 n. 
de St. Hardouin, Mr., 238 n. 
de Wiart, Count Carton, 138 n. 
Dean, Major-General, 318, 319 n. 
Dean, Mr. Patrick, 238 n. 
Decoux, Admiral, 351 
Dejean, Monsieur Maurice, 120 
Delta Council, U.S.A., 21 
Denmark: 
defence, discussions with Norway, 
Sweden, and (later) Iceland on, 132-5 

Great Britain, and problem of South 
Schleswig, 136 

International Refugee Organization, 
Joms, 533 

Marshall Aid, 87 

Paris Conference (July 1947), attends, 
105-6, 132 

second World War, effect of on post- 
war policy, 130 

South Schleswig, problem of, 136 

Dewey, Governor: on Marshal Stalin, 58; 
speech (5.11.47), 296; on China policy, 
306 

Diaz Arosemana, Sefior, 487 n. 

Dimitrov, Mr.: signs four pacts with 
Yugoslavia, 175; on future customs 
union for Russian satellite states, 175; 
favours coalition in Bulgaria (February 
1947), 195; warns independent Social 
Democrats, 196; on Turkey, 221; cited, 
148, 157, 163 7., 170 n., 191, 193 

Dinnyes, Mr.: favours friendship with 
West, 220; cited, 157, 1637., 1707., 
173, 175, 210 

Djilas, Mr., 166 

Dobi, Mr., 193 

Dodd, Mr. Norris, 531 

Dodge, Mr. Joseph, financial adviser to 
General MacArthur, 344-5 

Dominican Republic: 
communism, 482 
Costa Rica, and threatened invasion 

from Cuba by, 473 n. 
Cuba, threatened invasion from, 473 n. 
foreign policy, Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, 
471 
government, 473 n. 
Guatemala, relations with severed, 4.737. 
Nicaragua, and recognition of govern- 
ment of Sefior Somoza, 470 n. 


Draper, Major-General, heads mission to 


Japan, 337 


Draper Mission, 337, 344. 
Nn 
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Drtina, Dr., 155 

Du Bois, Mr. Coert, 409 n. 

Dulles, Mr. Foster: on Korea representa- 
tives, 316; cited, 275 n. 

Dun, Lieutenant-General Smith-, see 
SmitH-Dwun, Lieutenant-General 

Dutra, President, 480, 482, 484 


Eastland, Senator, proposal to drop atom 

bomb, 60 n. 

Echervidny, Dr. Boguslav, 120 
Economic Co-operation Administration 

(E.C.A.): created, 82, 85; entrusted with 

organization of aid to China, 302; 

general success of food-rationing system, 

302-3 

Ecuador: 

Colombia, Panama, and Venezuela, 
plans for economic co-operation with, 
487-8 

foreign policy, severs relations with 
Germany, Italy, Japan (December 
1941), 466 

Inter-American Conference on _ the 
Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security, absent from, 471 

Eden, Mr. Anthony, 496 
Egypt, cholera outbreak checked with aid 
of World Health Organization, 535 
Einaudi, Signor, 118 
Eire: 
European Movement, attitude towards, 


139 
Paris Conference (July 1947), 105-6 
United Nations, application to join, 

593, 505 

El Salvador: 

government, 473 n. 

Nicaragua, recognition of government 
of Sefior Somoza, 470 n. 

United Nations, and Temporary Com- 
mission in Korea, 317. See also LATIN 
AMERICA 

Engels, Friedrich, 163 

Erhard, Professor, 257 n. 

Eritrea—see under ITALY 

Esterhazy, Prince, 203 

European Economic Co-operation Con- 
vention (16.4.48), 87-8 

European Movement: 

Brussels, Treaty of, and proposals before 
signatories of, 143-4 

Congress of Europe (May 1948), 140-3, 
145-6 

Eire, attitude towards, 139 

organizations, national and 

national interested in, 137-8 


inter- 
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European Movement (cont.) 

Great Britain: attitudes towards, 138-9, 
140; statement of Conference of 
British Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters (October 1948), on, 140; atti- 
tude of Labour Party to Congress of 
Europe, 140-2; and French proposals 
for unity, 143-4 

European Recovery Programme, 22, 70, 

87, 110 7., 134, 297 

Evatt, Dr., 140 7., 249 
Ewe People, petitions to Trusteeship 
Council of United Nations, 524-5 


Fagerholm, Mr., 159 

Falkland Islands: 494 n.; Argentine claims 
in, 494 n. 

Falkland Islands Dependencies: composi- 
tion of, 493-4; claims to, 494-5; bases 
established in by Argentina and Chile, 
495-6; British protests, 496; governor 
tours islands and exchanges notes and 
protests, 496-7; American expedition 
to, 498 

Falkland, Lucius Cary, Viscount, 494 n. 

Far Eastern Commission—see JAPAN: Far 
Eastern Commission 

Farley, Mr. James A., 129 

Fierlinger, Mr., 154, 190 

Finland: 

United Nations, application to join 
vetoed by U.S.S.R., 148, 503, 504, 505 

U.S.S.R.: vetoes application to join 
United Nations, 148, 503, 504, 505; 
Peace Treaty with (10.2.47), 1573 
trade agreement with, 158; Russo- 
Finnish Treaty (6.4.48), 159 
Food and Agricultural Organization—see 
under UniTED Nations: Economic and 
Social Council 
Forrestal, Mr.: asks Congress for increased 
military expenditure, 54; cited, 14.7., 112 
Fox, Charles James, 93 
France: 
ae claims in, 492; expedition to, 
49 

Brussels Treaty, and (17.3.48), 107 

Bulgaria, incident involving French 
Minister in, 222 

China, refusal to mediate between 
parties in (January 1949), 310 

Cominform (September 1947), 51 

Conference of Three Foreign Ministers, 
Paris (1947): speech by Monsieur 
Bidault, 34-35; speech by Mr. 
Molotov, 35-36; speech by Mr. Bevin, 
36; Tass statement on, 36; cited, 69 
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France (cont.) 
Danube, control 
CONFERENCE 
economic conditions: Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation, 
report of, 76; inflation, 76; devalua- 
tion of franc, 89, 533; loan from 
International Bank, 532 

Germany—see under GERMANY 

Great Britain: together propose .to 
U.S.S.R. meeting of Three Foreign 
Ministers, 31, 33; Mr. Bevin and Con- 
ference of Three Foreign Ministers, 
Paris (1947), 36; Franco-British 
Treaty of Alliance (4.3.47), 92; Indo- 
China, attitude to war in, 387 

Indo-China: triple problem in, 370-1; 
history of relations with, 371 and n.; 
recognizes Viet Nam, 372; differences 
with Viet Nam, 372; Hanoi attacked 
by Viet Minh forces, 372-3; effect of 
Hanoi attack in France, 373; reports 
of Monsieur Moutet and General 
Leclerc, 374-5; relations with Laos 
and Cambodia, 374 n.; military opera- 
tions against Viet Minh, 375; debates 
in National Assembly on, 375-6; 
Monsieur Ramadier favours com- 
promise in, 376, 377; no agreement 
reached with Mr. Ho Chi Minh, 377; 
attempt to increase prestige of pro- 
visional government of Cochin-China, 
378; approach to ex-Emperor Bao 
Dai, 378-9; military and _ political 
situation in, 379; statement of French 
policy by Monsieur Bollaert, 380-1; 
proposals denounced by Viet Minh, 
381; continues to build up opposition 
to Viet Minh, 381; negotiations with 
Bao Dai, 382; accepts policy of by- 
passing Viet Minh, 382; Cochin- 
Chinese provisional government re- 
placed, 383; Bao Dai and General 
Xuan sign agreement with, in Along 
Bay, 384; delay in ratification of, 
384-5; concessions to Bao Dai, 385; 
successes of Viet Minh, 385-6; receives 
little hindrance or assistance from 
other countries, 386-7 

Indonesia, urges Republican govern- 
ment to accept Dutch proposals, 
396. See also below under United 
Nations 

Italy: rapprochement with, 115-17; and 
Trieste, 120-1; and captured Italian 
colonies, 121-3 

Japan, partial dissent from findings of 


of—see DANUBIAN 


France (cont.) 


Japan (cont.) 
International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East, 334 

London Conference of Six (23.2.48), 261-3 

Marshall Aid: interest in Marshall Plan, 
33; President Truman asks Congress 
for interim aid for, 46 and n., 81; 
amount of, 87 

Netherlands, the, support over Indonesia 
for, 414 

Philippine Republic: opens diplomatic 
relations with, 459; Treaty of Friend- 
ship with, signed (May 1947), 459 

Poland: refuses Franco-British invita- 
tion to attend Paris Conference on 
Marshall Plan, 38; traditional friend- 
ship with, interrupted, 215 

Rumania, relations with, 221 

Siam: diplomatic relations restored with, 
358; dispute over Indo-China frontier 
referred to International Commission 
of Conciliation, 361-2; improved 
relations with, 366-7 

South-East Asia, slow to appreciate 
changed political situation after 
second World War in, 349 

Spain, attitude towards, 124, 128 

United Nations: and captured Italian 
colonies, 121-3; and discussion of 
Prague coup in Security Council, 156; 
and Temporary Commission in Korea, 
317; vetoes U.S.S.R. amendment to 
proposal for Consular Commission in 
Indonesia, 398n.; and criteria for 
membership of, 504 n., 505; and state- 
ment before Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 518; Franco-Belgian draft 
resolution before disarmament sub- 
committee, 520; and _ trusteeship 
agreements, 522, 523; and mission to 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, 
524; and petition of Ewe people, 524-5 

U.S.A.: and interest in Marshall Plan, 
33; President Truman asks Congress 
for interim aid, 46 and n., 81; Marshall 
Aid, amount of, 87; and war in Indo- 
China, 386 

U.S.S.R.: Conference of Three Foreign 
Ministers, Paris (1947), 33-34; and 
speech by Mr. Molotov, 35-36; and 
veto of U.S.S.R. amendment to pro- 
posal for Consular Commission in 
Indonesia, 398 7.; and Cominform 
(September 1947), 51; and repatria- 
tion mission, 98-99; and alleged sup- 
port for Vietnamese, 386 
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France (cont.) 

See also under FRENCH CAMEROONS; 
FRENCH TOGOLAND 

Franco, Colonel, 485 

Franco, General: produces new constitu- 
tion, 125-6; seeks American benevo- 
lence, 127; cited, 123, 459 

Franks, Sir Oliver, 80-81 

Fraser, Mr., and European Movement, 139 

French Cameroons: French agreement 
covering (1946), 523; petition from, 525 

French Togoland: French agreement 
covering, 523; petitions from Ewe 
people to Trusteeship Council, 524-5 

Fu Tso-yi, General, 305, 311 


Gaitan, Dr. Jorge Eliecer, 479 

Gallegos, President, 471 n., 487 n. 

Gammans, Mr., 367 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 351 

Gani, Dr., 394, 395 ”. 

Gavrilo, Patriarch, 210 

Gerbrandy, Professor: denounces signing 
of Linggadjati Agreement, 390; cited, 


3°9 
Gerhardsen, Mr., 134 
Germany: 

Australia: asserts right of small Powers 
to full share in peace making, 227; 
supports U.S.A. and intermediate 
policy for, 228 

Belgium, territorial claims in, 227, 235 

Canada, supports U.S.A. and _ inter- 
mediate policy for, 228 

Council of Foreign Ministers: third 
plenary session, and appointment of 
deputy Foreign Ministers to consider 
procedure for a peace treaty, 227; 
deputies meet (January 1947), 227-8; 
fourth plenary session, Moscow 
(March 1947), 228-36; Conference 
achievement, 236; further meeting of 
deputies in London, 238; fifth plenary 
session, 238-41 

currency: in western Germany, 226; 
western Powers establish Bank deutscher 
Lander, 243; introduction of reform in 
western zones, 89-90, 243-4, 246-7; 
and in eastern zone, 244 and n., 245, 
246-7; United Nations questionnaire 
on, 249 

Czechoslovakia, territorial claims in, 235 

Ecuador severs relations with (Decem- 
ber 1941), 466 

France: territorial claims in, 227, 235; 
concerned at fourth plenary session 
of Council of Foreign Ministers with 


Germany (cont.) 


France (cont.) 
security and coal, 228; Conference 
achievement, 236; further meeting of 
deputies in London, 238; fifth plenary 
session, 238-41; and the Berlin 
blockade, 241-52; Washington Con- 
ference on coal (12.8.47), 255-6; and 
the German People’s Congress for 
Unity and a Just Peace (6.12.47), 
257-9; and the London Conference of 
Six, 261-5; and reaction of French 
opinion to Conference, 263-4 

frontiers, 234 and n. 

Great Britain: concerned at fourth 
plenary session of Council of Foreign 
Ministers with reducing the occupa- 
tion costs and promoting economic 
and political equilibrium, 228; Con- 
ference achievement, 236; further 
meeting of deputies in London, 238; 
fifth plenary session, 238-41; and the 
Berlin blockade, 241-52; Anglo- 
American bizone created, 252-3; 
Washington Conference on coal 
(12.8.47), 255-6; Anglo-American 
plan on Level of Industry, 256; and 
the German People’s Congress for 
Unity and a Just Peace (6.12.47), 
257-9; and the London Conference 
of Six, 261-5; and public reaction to 
the London Conference, 263 

Greece, wishes to sell tobacco, 227 

Luxembourg, territorial claims of, 235 

Mexico severs relations with (Decem- 
ber 1941), 466 

Netherlands, the, territorial claims of, 
227, 235 

Norway, wishes to limit German trawl- 
ing, 227 

peace treaty, Foreign Ministers disagree 
on, 226, 228, 234, 238, 239 

Poland, territorial claims of, 227 

political structure, 228, 232-3; in 
eastern zone, 259, 265; in western 
zones, 260-1, 262, 266—7 

Prussia, abolition of, 229 

reparations, Russian claims to, 230 and 
N., 23%, 239, 240 

United Nations and Berlin Blockade: 
Western Powers notify Moscow of 
intention to place dispute before 
Security Council, 247; U.S.S.R. 
opposes discussion, 248; neutral mem- 
bers attempt to find formula accept- 
able to both sides, 248-9; appeal to 
from Four Powers, 249; new plans of 
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Germany (cont.) 
United Nations and Berlin Blockade (cont.) 
neutrals, 249-50; committee of experts 
set up, 250 
U.S.A.: adopts ‘Level of Industry’ Plan, 
65-66; revises Plan, 66; concerned at 
fourth plenary session of Council of 
Foreign Ministers with reducing oc- 
cupation costs and promoting econo- 
mic and political equilibrium, 228; 
Conference achievement, 236; further 
meeting of deputies in London, 238; 
fifth plenary session, 238-41; and the 
Berlin Blockade, 241-52; Anglo- 
American bizone created, 252-3; 
Washington Conference on coal 
(12.8.47), 255-6; Anglo-American 
Plan on ‘Level of Industry’, 256; and 
the German People’s Congress for 
Unity and a Just Peace, 257-9; and 
London Conference of Six, 261-5 
U.S.S.R.: ‘Level of Industry’ Plan 
adopted, 65-66; revised by Great 
Britain and U.S.A., 66; territorial 
claims in, 227; concerned at fourth 
plenary session of Council of Foreign 
Ministers with securing reparations 
from current production and establish- 
ment of central government, 228; 
Conference achievement, 236; further 
meeting of deputies in London, 238; 
fifth plenary session, 238-41; and the 
Berlin Blockade, 241-52; and Wash- 
ington Conference on coal (12.8.47), 
255-6; establishes German Economic 
Council in their sector, 257; and 
the German People’s Congress for 
Unity and a Just Peace (6.12.47), 
257-9 
Venezuela severs relations (December 
1941), 466 
Gia Long, Emperor, 350 
Gichev, Mr., 196 
Gill, Mr. T. H., 145 n. 
Giral, Sefior, 125 n. 
Goebbels, Dr., 219 
Gold Coast Colony, British, petitions of 
Ewe People to Trusteeship Council of 
United Nations, 525 
Gomulka, Mr.: hopes for better relations 
with U.S.A.; cited, 517, 52, 163 7., 
188, 197 
Gonzalez, Sefior, 485 
Goshal, Mr., 456 
Gottwald, Mr.: on foreign policy, 213; 
cited, 148, 154, 155, 170 n., 189, 208 
Graham, General, 113 n. 


Gray, Colonel W. N., 432 
Great Britain: 


Albania, and Corfu Channel incident, 
222-3 

Antarctic: dispute with Argentina and 
Chile over, 4767n., 485; claims in, 
492-3; welcomes American proposal 
for joint administration in 497; joint 
expedition with Norway and Sweden 
to, 498 

Argentina—see above under Antarctic and 
below under Falkland Islands; Falkland 
Islands Dependencies 

British Commonwealth, Conference of 
Prime Ministers (October 1948), 140 

British Honduras: and Mexico, 466 n., 
477 n.; history of dispute with Guate- 
mala over, 488-9; and offer to submit 
dispute to United Nations, 490; 
cruisers sent, 490-1 ; exchange of notes 
with Guatemala on, 491; refuses 
mediation in dispute, 491-2 

Brussels, Treaty of, signs (17.3.48), 107 

Bulgaria: and trial of Mr. Petkov, 195; 
attitude towards, 222 

Burma: withdrawal from, 349, 439-41; 
transfer of power to, 441; problem of 
Hill Peoples, 441-3; Panglong Agree- 
ment, 442; Karens wish to remain 
under British protection, 442-3; 
Frontier Committee of Inquiry recom- 
mendations, 443; and recognition of 
Executive Council as _ Provisional 
Government of, 444-5; agreements 
signed with, 445-6; dismay at state- 
ments of Thakin Nu, 449; relations 
with, and question of compensation 
for property, 453-4. 

Ceylon, and withdrawal from, 349 

Chile—see above under Antarctic and 
below under Falkland Islands Depen- 
dencies 

China: reaffirmation of Moscow 
Declaration policy in (23.1.47), 2753 
declines to act as mediator in peace 
negotiations in (January 1949), 310-11 

Conference of Three Foreign Ministers, 
Paris (1947), 33-343; prospects of 
agreement slight, 34; speech by 
Monsieur Bidault, 34-35; speech by 
Mr. Molotov, 35-36; speech by Mr. 
Bevin, 36; Tass statement, 36; cited, 69 

Czechoslovakia, relations with, 214-15 

Danube, control of—see DANUBIAN 
CoNFERENCE 

Denmark, and problem of South 
Schleswig, 136 
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Great Britain (cont.) 

European Movement: attitudes towards, 
138-9; statement of Conference of 
British Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters (October 1948), 140; attitude of 
Labour Party to Congress of Europe, 
140-2; French proposals for unity, 


143-4 

Falkland Islands, dispute with Argentina 
over, 476 n., 484, 494 n. 

Falkland Islands Dependencies: claim 
to, 493-4; protests against Argentine 
and Chilean claims to, 495; statement 
on, 496; American expedition to, 498 

France: together propose to U.S.S.R. 
meeting of Three Foreign Ministers, 
31, 33, 36; Franco-British Treaty of 
Alliance (4.3.47), 92; attitude to- 
wards war in Indo-China, 387 

Germany—see under GERMANY 

Greece: and declaration of necessity for 
relinquishing financial and military 
burdens in, 7, 8, 13, 63, 178 and n. 

Guatemala—see above under British 
Honduras 

Hungary: and protest in Allied Control 
Council to U.S.S.R. over arrest of 
Mr. Kovacs, 190, 191; further pro- 
tests over dislocation of Mr. Nagy, 
191-2; and conduct of elections in 
(June 1947), 192; relations with after 
dislocation of Mr. Nagy, 219-20 

India: and announcement of intention 
to withdraw, 348; and Malaya, 439 

Indonesia: British troops leave Batavia, 
388; and recognition of Republic, 
392; and plea to Republican Govern- 
ment to accept Dutch proposals, 396; 
and failure in attempt to mediate, 397. 
See also below under United Nations 

Italy: Treaty of Peace (10.2.47), 114, 
115; problem of Trieste, 120-1; prob- 
lem of captured Italian colonies, 
121-3 

Japan: rejects U.S.S.R. proposals and 
Chinese towards a peace treaty for, 
328-9; British forces leave, 330; 
question of reparations from, 336 

ie Conference of Six (23.2.48), 
261- 

Korea: and U.S.A. invitation to dis- 
cuss provisional government in with 
U.S.S.R. and China, 314; recognizes 
Seoul régime, 326 

Malaya: policy before second World 
War to protect Malays from pressure 
by Chinese, 415; proposals for con- 
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Great Britain (cont.) 


Malaya (cont.) 
stitutional reform in, 416; and Malay 
opposition over question of citizenship 
and powers of Malay rulers, 417; 
Working Committee reports on pro- 
posals, 418; White Paper containing 
further British proposals, 419-22; and 
opposition to proposals, 422-3; signs 
Federal Agreement and State Agree- 
ment (21.1.48), 424; sends trade 
union mission (1948), 427-8; and 
opposition to terrorists, 430-1; sends 
military reinforcements, 432-3; and 
visit of Dato Onn bin Ja’afar to 
England (October 1948), 436; efforts 
to establish co-operation and under- 
standing between Malays and 
Chinese, 437; educational schemes, 
437; interest and policy in, 437-8 

Netherlands, the, attitude towards over 
Indonesia, 414. See also below under 
United Nations 

Philippine Republic: Treaty of Friend- 
ship with, signed (May 1947), 459; 
diplomatic relations established, 459; 
Turtle Islands administration trans- 
ferred to (25.6.47), 459 

Poland: refuses Franco-British invita- 
tion to attend Paris Conference on 
Marshall Plan, 38; and exchange of 
notes with U.S.A. on coming elections 
in (22.11.46), 186; statement in 
House of Commons on failure of 
Polish government to keep its pledges, 
187; relations with (1947-8), 216-17 

Rumania, protests with U.S.A. over 
intimidation in, 193-4 

Siam: Treaty of Friendship and Com- 
merce (1855), 3573; British engineers 
repair communications in, 358; diplo- 
matic relations restored, 358; Tri- 
partite Agreement on rice (1946), 359; 
exchange of notes on Military Agree- 
ment (1945), 360; relations with 
Marshal Pibul, 365 and n.; alliance 
with to prevent Chinese communists 
crossing into Malaya, 365; Legation 
in promoted to Embassy, 367; and 
embarrassment of problem of Malay 
minority in, 370 

South-East Asia, commissioner sent to 
Singapore to advise on affairs of 
Hongkong and, 356 

Spain, attitude towards, 124, 128 

Tanganyika, Trusteeship Council and 
Policy in, 524-5 
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Great Britain (cont.) 

Turkey, relinquishes financial burdens 
in, 7, 8, 14, 63 

United Nations: and captured Italian 
colonies, 121-3; and Corfu Channel 
incident, 222-3; and _ Indonesia 
dispute before Security Council, 397; 
and Consular Commission in Indo- 
nesia, 398; and criteria for member- 
ship of, 504 7., 509; resolution calling 
for details of national armaments and 
their regulation, 513, 514-15; and 
eleven questions put to U.S.S.R., 
517-18; and French statement on 
failure of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 519; and trusteeship agree- 
ments, 522, 523; Trusteeship Council 
and Tanganyika, 524-5; and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 523 

Uruguay, financial agreement with 
(15-97-47), 477 1 

U.S.A.: and notification of ending of 
aid to Greece and Turkey (February 
1947), 63; and loan from (6.12.45), 
68, 77-78; convertibility of sterling 
suspended, 78-79, 90, 106; and 
Marshall Aid, 87, 1047.; supports 
over Malaya, 438-9. See also under 
GERMANY 

U.S.S.R.: and protest against arrest of 
Mr. Kovacs and purge of Small- 
holders’ Party of Hungary, 31, 190, 
191; relations with, 99-100; affair of 
Russian wives, 101; trade talks with, 
101-3. See also above under Conference 
of Three Foreign Ministers; Korea; 
United Nations. See also under GER- 
MANY 

Yugoslavia, seeks end of forays of in 
Austria, 217 

See also British CAMEROONS; BRITIsH 
ToGoLanpD; TANGANYIKA 


Greece: 


Albania aids communist rebels in, 176, 
181; and refusal to accept existing 
frontier with, 182 

Bulgaria aids communist rebels in, 176, 
L77eror 

civil war: communists renew attack, 
177; government launches offensive 
in north (March 1947), 178-9; com- 
munist atrocities, 1807.; course of 
war, 182-3; refugee problem and 
International Refugee Organization, 
534 J 

communism: and declaration of Free 
Greek Government (December 1947), 


Greece (cont.) 

communism (cont.) 
41, 182-3; communists renew attack, 
177; communist atrocities, 180 7.; 
course of civil war, 182-3 

economic situation: Porter Economic 
Mission sent by U.S.A. (January 
1947), 13, 177-8; complete monetary 
collapse, 76; UNRRA aid to, 177 7.; 
Greco-Turkish Aid Act (22.5.47), 
178-80 

Germany, and wish to sell tobacco to, 
227 

government: launches offensive in north 
(March 1947), 178; agreement with 
U.S.A. on Greco-Turkish Aid Act, 
178; course of war, 182-3 

Great Britain, declares necessity for 
relinquishing financial and military 
burden in, 7, 8, 13, 63, 178 and n. 

Paris Conference on Marshall Plan 
(July 1947), 105-6 

United Nations: aid from UNRRA, 
177 n., 178 n.; commission of Security 
Council visits (January 1947), 177, 
180; Greek question referred to 
General Assembly, 180; establishment 
of United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans (UNSCOB), 180; 
reports of UNSCOB, 180-1; resolu- 
tion on, 182; refugee problem and 
International Refugee Organization, 


534 
U.S.A.: President Truman formulates 
the Truman Doctrine for, 6-8, 14; 
sends Porter Economic Mission to 
(January, 1947), 13, 177-8; Marshall 
Aid to, 87; Greco-Turkish Aid Act 
(22.5.47), 178; first report on Greco- 
Turkish Aid Act, 179-80 
U.S.S.R. advises communists in, 177, 182 
Yugoslavia aids communist rebels in, 
176, 181, 217-19 
Griswold, Mr. Dwight P., 178 
Grocholski, Count, 187 
Gromyko, Mr.: on proposal to discuss 
Prague coup in Security Council of 
United Nations, 156; on Korea repre- 
sentatives, 316, 317; and Russian 
refusal to recognize United Nations 
Temporary Commission in Korea, 318; 
proposals before Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 516, 517; votes against second 
report of Atomic Energy Commission, 
518; cited, 19 and n., 156 
Groza, Monsieur, 157, 170 n., 174, 221 
Guachalla, Dr. Luis, 486 
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Guatemala: 

Bogota Conference: proposal inimical 
to continued possession of American 
territory by European Powers, 476 

British Honduras: dispute over with 
Great Britain, 476 n.; history of dis- 
pute, 488-9; reasons for reassertion of 
claim in (1945), 490; refusal of British 
offer to submit claim to United 
Nations, 490; British cruisers des- 
patched to Belice, 490-1; exchange 
of notes with Great Britain on, 491; 
and mediation by U.S.A., 491 

Costa Rica, and disapproval of Presi- 
dent Picado, 472 n. 

Dominican Republic, 
severed, 473 n. 

Nicaragua, relations with, 470 n. 

Venezuela, supports in dispute with 
Great Britain over British Honduras, 
492 

See also under LATIN AMERICA 

Gurney, Senator, 129 
Gusev, Mr. Fedor T., 227 n. 
Gysngyésy, Mr., on foreign policy, 219, 220 


relations with 


Haiti: 
communism, 482 
Nicaragua, recognition of government, 

470 n. 
United Nations, and failure to join 
International Monetary Fund, 533 

Hall, Mr. G. H., on Malaya, 425 n. 

Hansen, Mr., 134-5 

Harriman Committee: report of, 74-75, 
82, 87; advises against loan raising 
reserves to a minimum level, 79 

Harriman, Mr. W. Averell, 48, 74 

Hatta, Dr.: defends policy, 409; informal 
talks with Dr. Stikker, 410-11; taken 
ed by Dutch, 412; cited, 353, 407, 
40 

Havana Conference (1940), 465-6 

Hebrang, Mr., 161 

Hedtoft, Mr., 135 n. 

Henderson, Lord, 136 

Herriot, Monsieur, 137, 145 

Herter, Representative, 48 

Hertzog, Dr. Enrique, 486 

Hillinkoetter, Rear-Admiral, 129 

Hinchingbroke, Lord, 129 

Hitler, Adolf, 12 

Hlond, Cardinal, Archbishop of Warsaw, 
205, 206, 207 

Ho Chi Minh, Mr.: career of, 350; and 
provisional government for Cochin- 
China, 371 7.; president of Democratic 
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Ho Chi Minh, Mr. (cont.) 

Republic of Viet Nam, 372; lays blame 

on French for trouble in Indo-China, 

373; French communists call for negotia- 

tions with, 376; no contact with French, 

377; contrasted with ex-Emperor Bao 

Dai, 378; conciliation speech of, 379; 

cited, 371, 379, 385 

Hodge, Lieutenant-General: and elections 
in South Korea, 319 and n.; denounces 

South Korean delegates to Pyongyang 

Conference, 320; is recalled, 321; cited, 

272 

Hoffmann, Mr. Paul G., 48 
Honduras: 

government, 473 n. 

Guatemala, and support in dispute with 
Great Britain over British Honduras, 
492 

Nicaragua, and recognition of govern- 
ment, 470 7. 

See also under LATIN AMERICA 

Hoover, Mr., 13, 48 

Hoxha, General: government of, 147 7.; 
cited, 170 n., 222 n. 

Hsiung Shih-hui, General, 281 

Hungary: 

Allied Control Council for: U.S.A. and 
British members protest to U.S.S.R. 
member over arrest of Mr. Kovacs, 
190; U.S.A. and British members 
apply to U.S.S.R. for copies of docu- 
ments submitted to Hungarian 
Cabinet, 191; and dislocation of Mr. 
Nagy, 191-2; statement on elections 
(June 1947), 192 

Bulgaria, Treaty of Friendship and 


Mutual Assistance (16.7.48), 169 
and n. 
Cominform, and membership of 


(September 1947), 51 

communism: communists tighten hold 
following engineered changes in 
government, 192-3; plans for educa- 
tional reform, 200; struggle with 
Roman Catholic Church and trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, 200-5 

Czechoslovakia: unable to settle dif- 
ferences over Danube, 169-70; and 
question of exchange of nationals, 
170-2 

Danube: and hope for Danubian con- 
federacy, 169-70; and Danubian 
Conference (30.7.48), 172-3 

economic situation, trade agreements 
with U.S.S.R. (13.7.47 and 2.10.48), 
152 
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Hungary (cont.) 

elections (July 1947), make a farce of 
provisions of Hungarian treaty, 41, 
192-3 

Great Britain: protests in Allied Control 
Council with U.S.A. to U.S.S.R. over 
arrest of Mr. Kovacs, 190, 191; 
further protests over dislocation of 
Mr. Nagy, 191-2; and conduct of elec- 
tions (June 1947), 192; relations with 
after dislocation of Mr. Nagy, 219-20 

Poland, Treaty of Friendship and 


Mutual Assistance (1.2.48 and 
18.6.48), 169 and n. 
religion: struggle between Roman 


Catholic Church and communists, 
45 and n., 200-5; trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, 204 

Rumania, Treaty of Friendship and 
Mutual Assistance (24.1.48), 169 
and n. 

Smallholders’ Party: purged by Russian 
occupation authorities (26.2.47), 31, 
190-1 

United Nations, refuses application to 
join, 148, 503, 504 

U.S.A. : joint protest with Great Britain 
in Allied Control Council to U.S.S.R. 
over arrest of Mr. Kovacs, 190, 191; 
further protests over dislocation of 
Mr. Nagy, 191-2, 220; and conduct 
of elections, 192; relations with after 
dislocation of Mr. Nagy, 220 

U.S.S.R.: occupation authorities arrest 
Mr. Kovacs and purge Smallholders’ 
Party (26.2.47), 31, 190-1; treaty of 
alliance with (18.2.48), 151; trade 
agreements with (13.7.47 and 2.10.48), 
152; accused by Great Britain and 
U.S.A. of engineering dislocation of 
Mr. Nagy and changes in Hungarian 
government, IgI-2 

Warsaw Conference (June 1948), to 
discuss situation created by decisions 
of London Conference of Six on Ger- 
many, 265 

Yugoslavia, economic and cultural rela- 
tions with unchanged (5.7.48), 170 


Iceland (cont.) 


International Trade Organization, 135 

Paris Conference (July 1947), attends, 
105-6, 132 

United Nations, becomes member of, 502 

U.S.A., Marshall Aid, amount of, 87 


India: 


Burma, grievance of Indian minority 
over Land Nationalization (11.10.48), 
455-6 

Conference of British Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers (October 1948), 140 

Great Britain: announces intention to 
withdraw, 348; and Malaya, 439 

Indo-China, Viet Nam Nationalist 
Front appeals to India, 381 

Indonesia, nineteen countries invited to 
attend conference on, 414 

Japan: forces leave, 330; and dissent 
from findings of International Mili- 
tary Tribunal for the Far East, 334 

Malaya, and support for British policy 
in, 439 

Siam consulate raised to Legation, 367 

United Nations: and amendment to 
American resolution on Korea, 317; 
serves on Temporary Commission in 
Korea, 317; brings Indonesian dis- 
pute to Security Council, 397; draft 
resolution on Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 520-1; and International 
Refugee Organization, 534 


Indo-China: 


Cambodia, ties with France, 371, 474 7. 

Ceylon, sympathy for Vietnamese, 386 

China: Viet Nam Nationalist Front and 
appeal for Chinese help, 381; and 
Viet Minh, 387 

France: problem of, 370-1; history of 
relations with, 371 and n.; reports of 
Monsieur Moutet and General Leclerc 
on situation, 374-5; ties with Laos 
and Cambodia, 374 n.; military opera- 
tions, 375; debates on Indo-China, 
376-7; attempt to increase prestige of 
provisional government of Cochin- 
China, 377-8; approaches ex-Emperor 
Bao Dai, 382; and policy of by-passing 


Viet Minh, 382; proposals of Bao Dai, 
382-3; Cochin-Chinese provisional 
government replaced, 383; Bao Dai 
and General Xuan sign agreement 
with, at Along Bay (June 1948), 384; 
delay in French ratification, 384-5; 
concessions to Bao Dai, 385; attitude 
of other countries to policy in, 387-8 
See also below under Viet Minh 


Huxley, Dr. Julian, 530 


Ibanez, Sefior Bernardo, 478 n., 485 
Ibarra, President Velasco, 487 n. 
Iceland: 
defence, discussion with Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden on, 135 
foreign affairs, consultations with Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden, 132, 135 
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Indo-China (cont.) Indonesia (cont.) 


India, and appeal from Viet Nam 
Nationalist Front, 381 

Japan, sets up autonomous State of Viet 
Nam in, 371-2 

Laos, ties with France, 371, 3747. 

Malaya, sympathy for Vietnamese, 386 

Siam: relations of Viet Minh with Nai 
Pridi, 359; Marshal Pibul’s opinion of, 
366; sympathy for Vietnamese, 386 

United Nations: appeal of Viet Nam 
Nationalist Front to Security Council, 
381; power of French veto in, 388 

U.S.A., attitude to war with French, 
386 

U.S.S.R., no evidence of support of 
Viet Minh, 387 

Viet Minh: delegates attend South-East 
Asia Youth Conference, Calcutta 
(1948), 348; defined, 3727.; Viet 
Nam established under Presidency of 
Mr. Ho Chi Minh, 350, 372; dif- 
ferences with France, 372; attack on 
Hanoi (19.12.46), 372-3; military 
operations against, 375; French failure 
to reach agreement with, 377; mili- 
tary and _ political situation, 3793 
French statement of policy towards, 
380-1; denounces French proposals, 
381; opposition of ex-emperor Bao 
Dai, 381; attacks Bao Dai, 383; suc- 
cesses of, 385-6 ; sympathy for through- 
out Asia, 386-7; loses hope of 
American support, 387 

Viet Nam, definition of, 3707., 371. 
See above under Viet Minh 


Indonesia: 


Australia: urges Republican Govern- 
ment to accept Dutch proposal, 396; 
and unsuccessful mediation attempt, 
397; supports Republic of Indonesia, 
413 

Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, U.S.S.R., 
support Republic of Indonesia, 414 

China: urges Republican Government 
to accept Dutch proposals, 396; pro- 
posal for Consular Commission, 397, 
398; motion requesting Committee 
of Good Offices to pay attention to 
Western Java and Madura, 403; 
exhorts Dutch and Indonesians to 
observe Renville Truce Agreement, 
405; resolution calling for release of 
prisoners accepted, 412 

communism: delegates attend South- 
East Asia Youth Conference, Calcutta 
(1948), 348; alliance with left wing of 


communism (cont.) 
Socialist Party, 408; revolt of com- 
munists suppressed, 409 

economic situation: effect of Dutch 
blockade and smuggling on, 392; 
report of United Nations Consular 
Commission on, 399; difficulties over 
in Renville Truce Agreement, 404-5; 
increasing seriousness of, 410 

France, urges Republican Government 
to accept Dutch proposals, 396. See 
also below under United Nations 

Great Britain: British troops leave 
Batavia, 388; recognizes Republic of 
Indonesia, 392; urges Republic to 
accept Dutch proposals, 396; un- 
successful in attempt to mediate, 397 

India invites nineteen countries to 
attend conference on, 413-14 

Netherlands, the: tries to compare 
struggle with that in Indo-China, 
388; initials Linggadjati Agreement 
(15.11.46), 388-9; criticizes Agree- 
ment, 389; delays caused by Dutch 
interpretation of Agreement, 390; 
signs Agreement (25.3.47), 390; ac- 
cused by Republicans of encouraging 
separatist movements, 391; grievance 
concerning diplomatic representa- 
tion, 391-2; blockade aggravates 
economic situation, 392; relations 
with worsen, 392-3; proposals to 
Republicans, 393; Republican reply, 
393-4; considers use of force, 394; 
proposals rejected by Republicans, 
3953; issues ultimatum, 396; Dutch 
Police Action, 355, 388, 396-7; 
invites Republic to attend Security 
Council, 397; cease-fire proposals, 
397; differences over cease-fire pro- 
posals, 398-9; counter-proposals for 
truce accepted, 402; Renville Agree- 
ment (17.1.48), 402; both sides accept 
six additional principles, 402-3; dis- 
cussions on implementation of Ren- 
ville Agreement, 403; difficulties over 
economic and political questions, 
403-5; establishes provisional Federal 
Government, 405-6; suspicious of 
Republican activities in foreign affairs, 
406; further negotiations with Re- 
publicans delayed, 407-8; and 
Cochran Plan, 409; denounces con- 
ferences for interim administration, 
410; informal talks between Dr. 
Stikker and Dr. Hatta, 410-11; 
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Indonesia (cont.) 
Netherlands (cont.) 
further negotiations, 
Police Action, 355, 412 
political leaders, 353-4 
Republican government—see above under 
Netherlands, the 
United Nations: invites Indonesia to 
attend Security Council, 397 
Committee of Good Offices, Australia 
chosen for, 398, 413; establishes 
negotiations between both sides, 
400; Christmas Draft Message, 
400; Linggadjati principles, 400-1; 
eight further principles, 401; six 
additional principles, 402-3; 
invited to report on delay in 
implementation of Article VI of 
Renville Truce Agreement, 404-5; 
report on Madura, 406n.; Third 
Interim Report of, 406-7; working- 
paper of Australian and American 
members, 407; Cochran Plan, 409; 
Fourth Interim Report, 410; tries 
to reopen negotiations, 411 
Consular Commission, Report, 398- 
9; in abeyance, 412-13 
U.S.A. : recognizes Republic, 392; inter- 
venes in dispute, 394-5; is un- 
successful in mediation attempt, 397 

Ingebretsen, Mr. Smitt—see Smirr- 
INGEBRETSEN, Mr. 

Inter-American Conference on the Main- 
tenance of Continental Peace and 
Security (1947), 469-70 

Inter-Governmental Consultative Organi- 
zation—see under UwniTED NATIONS: 
Economic and Social Council 

International Bank for, Reconstruction 
and Development—see under UNITED 
Nations: Economic and Social Council 

International Children’s Emergency Fund 
—see under UnirED Nations: Economic 
and Social Council 

International Civil Aviation Organization 
—see under UntTED Nations: Economic 
and Social Council 

International Court of Justice—see under 
UniTep NATIONS 

International Labour Organization—see 
under UntTED Nations: Economic and 
Social Council . 

International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East, 333, 334 

International Monetary Fund—see under 
Unitep Nations: Economic and Social 
Council 


411; second 
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International Refugee Organization—see 
under UntTeD Nations: Economic and 
Social Council 
International Telecommunications Union 
—see under UntTED Nations: Economic 
and Social Council 
International Trade Organization—see 
under UniTED Nations: Economic and 
Social Council 
Intra-European Payments Scheme, 87, 89 
Inverchapel, Lord, 145 n. 
Iraq, elected to Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations, 522 
Israel, applies to join United Nations, 505 
Italian Somaliland—see IraLy 
Italy: 
Brussels, Treaty of, signatories invite 
Italy to deliberate with them, 119 
Cominform, membership of (September 
1947), 51 
communism, 118 
constitution, problems of, 117-18 
economic conditions: inflation, 76; 
European Recovery Programme 
agreement, 83 and n.; devaluation of 
lira, 89 
Ecuador severs relations with (Decem- 
ber 1941), 466 
Eritrea, government of after second 
World War, 122 
France: rapprochement with, 115-17; and 
Trieste, 120-1; and captured Italian 
colonies, 121-3 
Great Britain: Treaty of Peace signed 
(10.2.47), I14, 115; and problem of 
Trieste, 120-1; and captured Italian 
colonies, 121-3 
Italian Somaliland, government of after 
second World War, 121-2 
Libya, post-war problems, 122-3 
Marshall Aid, 87, 104 n. 
Mexico severs relations with (Decem- 
ber 1941), 466 
Paris Conference (July 1947), 105-6, 115 
Philippine Republic, establishes diplo- 
matic relations, 459 
Treaty of Peace: signed (10.2.47), 114, 
115; warships returned under, 115 
Trieste: and Marshall Aid, 87; problem 
of, 1143; Security Council and, 120-1 
United Nations: membership, applica- 
tion for, 115, 148, 503, 504; Security 
Council and Trieste, 120-1 
U.S.A.: President Truman seeks interim 
aid for Italy, 46 and n.; Treaty with 
(10.92.47); 83 ‘and n.,) T14y 1153 
Marshall Aid, 87, 104 n. 
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Italy (cont.) 

U.S.S.R.: relations with, 116 n.; vetoes 
application to join the United Nations, 
140 ; 

Yugoslavia, and problem of Trieste, 
120-1 

Ivan IV, Czar of Russia, 2 


Japan: 


Allied Council in Tokyo: provided to 
advise S.C.A.P., 268-9; attitude 
adopted by S.C.A.P. to, 331. See 
also below under S.C.A.P. 

Australia: terms for Peace Treaty put 
forward at Canberra Conference 
(August-September 1947), 329-30; 
reduces troops in, 330; and criticism 
of restoration of, 338 

China: attempts to break deadlock over 
proposed peace conference procedure 
(autumn 1947), 328-9; ideas on the 
peace terms, 329-30; and second 
World War reparations, 336; resent- 
ment of American policy, 339 

communism: strikes inspired by (1948— 
9), 341; in trade unions, 341-2; laws 
directed against, 342-3 

economic conditions: U.S.A. forced to 
finance trade deficit, 334-5; Pauley 
Reparations Missions (1946), 336-7; 
Overseas Consultants Incorporated 
Report, 337; Draper Mission, 337-8; 
Johnston Report, 338; Deconcentra- 
tion Law (December 1947), 339-40; 
Anti-Monopoly Law, 340, 341; Fair 
Trade Commission, 341; and trade 
union laws, 342-3; Young Mission 
(May 1948), recommends economic 
stabilization, 343 

Ecuador severs relations with (Decem- 
ber 1941), 466 

Far Eastern Commission: ultimate 
authority in formulation of policy 
technically but not actually, 330; 
approves S.C.A.P.’s disarmament pro- 
gramme, 331; and demobilization, 
332; and Japanese prisoners of war, 
332-3; upholds 8.C.A.P.’s decision to 
end trial of war criminals, 334; 
U.S.S.R. member assails General 
MacArthur’s policy (1948), 342; 
F.E.C. upholds General MacArthur, 
342; informed by U.S.A. that repara- 
tions deliveries would stop, 345-6; 
rejects U.S.S.R. proposal to supervise 
industry, 346 

France, partial dissent from findings of 
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Japan (cont.) 


France (cont.) 
International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East, 334 

Great Britain: unfavourably disposed to 
Chinese attempt to break deadlock 
over proposed Peace Conference pro- 
ceedure (autumn, 1947), 328-9; 
forces leave, 330; and reparations, 336 

India: forces leave, 330; and dissent 
from findings of International Mili- 
tary Tribunal for the Far East, 334 

Indo-China, and autonomous state of 
Viet Nam, 371-2 

International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East, proceedings come to an end, 
SO om maes =e 

Laws: Police Reorganization Law 
(December 1947), 332; Law for the 
Elimination of Excessive Concentra- 
tion of Economic Power (Decon- 
centration Law) (December 1947), 
339-40; Anti-Monopoly Law (April 
1947), 340, 341; Labour Standards 
Act (April 1947), 340; National 
Public Service Law Amendment, 
342-3; Public Corporations Law, 
343; Trade Union Law Amendment 
(early 1939), 343; Labour Relations 
Adjustment Law Amendment, 343 

Mexico severs relations with (December 
1941), 466 

Netherlands, the partial dissent from 
findings of Military Tribunal for the 
Far East, 334 

New Zealand, removes contingent, 330 

Supreme Command for the Allied 
Powers (S.C.A.P.): desire of to see 
Japanese recovery, 330; attitude to 
Allied Council in Tokyo, 331; dis-- 
mantling programme questioned by 
U.S.S.R., 331; and Police Re- 
organization Law (December 1947), 
332; criticized by U.S.S.R. for autho- 
rizing formation of marine police, 

. 332; and Japanese prisoners of war, 
332-3; Far Eastern Commission up- 
holds decision to end trial of war 
criminals, 334; policy at second stage 
of occupation one of guidance, 334; 
policy henceforth to restore Japanese 
economy and promote democracy, 
334-5; reassures China on American 
policy, 339; Deconcentration Law 
passed, 340; reviewed, 340-1; fights 
to preserve economy threatened by 
communist-inspired strikes, 341-2; 
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Japan (cont.) 
Supreme Command for the Allied 
Powers (S.C.A.P.) (cont.) 
General MacArthur assailed by 
U.S.S.R. member of F.E.C. but up- 
held by F.E.C., 342; directed to 
authorize Japanese government to 
achieve fiscal, monetary, price, and 
wage stability, 334-5 
United Nations, trusteeship of former 
mandated islands in Pacific conquered 
by U.S.A. given to U.S.A., 523 
U.S.A.: unfavourably disposed to 
Chinese attempt to break deadlock 
over proposed Peace Conference pro- 
cedure (autumn, 1947), 328-9; 
general quarrel with U.S.S.R. over 
occupation policy, 331; forced to 
finance Japanese trade deficit, 334-5; 
Pauley Reparations Missions (1946), 
336-7; Overseas Consultants In- 
corporated Report, 337; Draper 
Commission, 337-8; Young Mission 
recommends economic stabilization, 
343; S.C.A.P. directed to authorize 
Japanese government to achieve fiscal, 
monetary, price, and wage stability, 
344; reparations deliveries ended, 
345-6; becomes trustee of former 
Japanese islands in Pacific, 523 
U.S.S.R.: unfavourably disposed to 
Chinese attempt to break deadlock 
over proposed Peace Conference pro- 
cedure (autumn, 1947), 328-9; 
general quarrel with U.S.A. over 
occupation policy, 331; questions 
dismantling programme of S.C.A.P., 
331; S.C.A.P. criticized for autho- 
rizing formation of marine police, 
332; and Japanese prisoners of war, 
332-3; assails General MacArthur’s 
policy, 342; proposal to supervise 
industry rejected by F.E.C., 346 
Venezuela severs relations with (Decem- 
ber 1941), 466 
Jassy, Bishop of, 211 
Jaszenicki, Mr., 207 
Jaujard, Vice-Admiral, 113 n. 
Java—see INDONESIA 
Jay, Mr. Douglas, 454 7. 
Jimenez, President, 487 n. 
Jinnah, Mr., 386 
Johnson, Edwin C., Senator, 15, 16 n. 
Johnston, Mr. Eric, 129 
Johnston, Mr. P. H., 337 
Johnston Report, 338 
Jones, Mr. Creech, 436 n. 
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Jonkman, Dr., 389, 390, 392 7., 393 

Jordan: application to join United Nations, 
503, 504, 505; gains independence, 523 

Jouhaux, Mr., 98 

Jovanovic, Dr., trial of, 196-7 

Jovanovié, General, 121, 166 

Jowitt, Lord, 117 7. 

Joyce, William, 219 n. 

Juan, Don, 126 

Juin, General, 113 n. 


Kach, General, 364 
Kaczynski, Monsignor, 207 
Kan Chieh-hou, Dr., 295-6 
Kardelj, Mr.: replies to Russian criti- 
cisms, 161—2; pro-Russian foreign policy, 
166-7; cited, 160, 161, 209, 219 
Kasenkina, Mrs., case of, 45 7., 59 n. 
Katayama, Mr. Tetsu, 334 
Kennan, Mr. George F.: publishes article 
on ‘The Sources of Soviet Conduct’ in 
Foreign Affairs, 39-40; thesis refuted by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, 41 
Kenya, linked with Tanganyika and 
Uganda, 524 
Khuang Aphaiwongse, Nai: government of 
and Malays, 369; cited, 359, 363, 364, 
365 
Killearn, Lord, Special Commissioner for 
South-East Asia, 388; cited, 356 7., 438 
Kim I]-sung, Mr.: summoned to Moscow, 
326; letter from United Nations Tempo- 
rary Commission in Korea unanswered, 
327; cited, 322, 323 
Kim Koo, Mr., 319 
Kim Song-soo, Mr., party of, 318, 320 
Kimm Kiu-sic, Dr.: invites North Korean 
leaders to hold a joint political con- 
ference, 319 
King, Mr. Mackenzie, 140 n. 
Kislenko, General, 331 
Ko Ko Gyi, 450 n. 
Koehler, Dr., 253, 261 E 
Koenig, General: and government of 
Western Germany, 266; cited, 244 
Kolarov, Mr., 265 n. 
Kolishevski, Mr., 176 
Kopecky, Mr., 154. 
Korea: 
communism, left-wing groups supported 
by U.S.S.R., 313 
Council of Foreign Ministers, Moscow 
(April-May 1947), agree on policy, 
311-12 
Czechoslovakia, establishes diplomatic 
relations with North Korea, 323. See 
also below under United Nations 
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Korea (cont.) 

France, and United Nations Temporary 
Commission in, 317 

Great Britain: and U.S.A. invitation to 
discuss provisional government for 
Korea with U.S.S.R. and China, 314; 
recognizes Seoul régime, 326 

Joint Commission: resumes meeting 
(22 May 1947), 312; and opposition 
of right-wing parties, 312; deadlock 
in, 313; American proposals to break 
deadlock, 313-14; U.S.S.R. proposal 
for withdrawing U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
forces, 315 

National Assembly (Republic of Korea) : 
formed, 320; denounced by Supreme 
National Assembly, 322-3 

Rumania, establishes diplomatic rela- 
tions with North Korea, 323 

Supreme National Assembly (Korean 
People’s Democratic © Republic): 
recognized by U.S.S.R., denounces 
National Assembly, 322-3; signs 
agreement with U.S.S.R. on Econo- 
mic and Cultural Corporation, 326 

United Nations: Korean question placed 
on agenda (23.9.47), 3153; Political 
Committee supports American pro- 
posals, 316-17; General Assembly 
accepts Political Committee Report, 
317; and Temporary Commission, 
317-18; Temporary Commission 
recommends holding of elections, 
319-20; Czechoslovakia proposes 
People’s Democratic Republic be 
invited to discuss Korean question, 
324; China proposes Republican dele- 
gates be invited to discuss Korean 
question, 324; Temporary Commis- 
sion presents Report, 325; Czecho- 
slovak resolution defeated and Chinese 
proposal accepted, 325; U.S.S.R. 
resolution to terminate Temporary 
Commission, 325; Australia, China, 
U.S.A. move for recognition of Seoul 
régime, 325; proposal adopted, 325— 
6; Temporary Commission fails to 
confirm withdrawal of U.S.S.R. 
troops from North Korea, 327; 
Temporary Commission informed of 
withdrawal of American troops, 327 

U.S.A.: proposals for breaking Joint 
Commission deadlock, 313-14; pro- 
posals for North and South elections, 
315-16; statement of policy towards 
Korean government (12.8.48), 320-1; 
formation of Korean government ends 
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Korea (cont.) 
U.S.A. (cont.) 
American military government, 321; 
agreement to train South Korean 
army, 324; informs Temporary Com- 
mission of withdrawal of its troops, 327 
U.S.S.R.: supports left-wing groups, 
313; refuses to participate in proposed 
Washington Four-Power Conference 
(September 1947), 314-15; boycotts 
United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission, 318; supports Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic, which 
denounces National Assembly elec- 
tions, 322; resolution to terminate 
UNTCOK, 325; agreement on Econo- 
mic and Cultural Corporation signed 
between Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic and, 326; reports with- 
drawal of its troops from North Korea, 
326; not confirmed by Temporary 
Commission, 327 
See also under CHINA 
Kostov, Mr., 163 n., 175, 197 
Kovacs, Mr., Secretary of Hungarian 
Smallholders’ Party, arrested, 20, 31, 
190, IQI 
Kristensen, Mr. Knud, 136 
Kuusinen, Mrs. Hertta, 158 


Lane, Mr. Arthur Bliss, 187, 216 n. 
Lange, Mr., 131 n., 134 

Laos—see InDo-CHINA 

Lapham, Mr. Roger D., 302 

Laski, Professor, 100 7. 

Lasso, Sefior Plaza, 487 n. 

Latin America: 

Canada, absent from Inter-American 
Conference on the Maintenance of 
Continental Peace and Security, 471 

communism: opportunities for, 476-7; 
challenge to power in trade unions, 
477-9; attitude of separate states to- 
wards, 479-82 

economic situation, disappointment over 
3 end of second World War, 467, 
403 

Inter-American Conferences: Havana 
Conference (1940), 465; Rio de 
Janeiro Conference (1942), 466; 
Mexico City Conference of American 
States (1945), 466; Inter-American 
Conference on the Maintenance of 
Continental Peace and _ Security 
(1947), 469-70; Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro (2.3.47), 470-13; and civil war 
in Costa Rica, 471-3; Bogota Con- 
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Latin America (cont.) 
Inter-American Conferences (cont.) 
ference (1948), 473-6; Charter for 
the regional organization of American 


states (30.4.48), 473-5 
trade unions, communist challenge in, 


477-9 

United Nations, announces that mem- 
bership to. be restricted to those 
countries at war with losing side, 466 

U.S.A.: policy in and relations with, 
465, 466-7; Bill before Congress to 
provide military aid to, 469; ratifies 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, 471; Bogota 
Conference (1948) and Guatemalan 
proposal, 476 

U.S.S.R., relations with, 476, 479-80, 
481, 482 

Laurel, Sefior: trial of, 462-3; Soe 354 

Lauman, Mr., 154 

Laval, Pierre, 117 

Lawrence, De E., 446 n. 

Lawson, Mr. J. J., on communist part of 
Malaya, 425 n. 

League of Nations: voting procedure com- 
pared with that of Security Council, 507; 
mandated territories of, 523; cited, 17 

Lebanon, gains independence, 523 

Leclerc, General: sent to Indo-China, 373, 
374; cited, 377 

Leino, Mr., 158, 159 

Lemnitz~r, General, 113 n. 

Lenin, 28, 162, 163 

Lettrich, Dr., 189 

Le Van Hoach, Mr.: 
resigns, 381; cited, 378 

Li Chi-sen, Marshal, 309 n. 

Li Tsung-jen, Marshal, 296, 305, 309 7., 

II 

Liberia, does not join International Mone- 
tary Fund of United Nations, 533 

Libya—see IraLy 

Lie, Mr. Trygve: and proposals for inter- 
national peace, 512-13; cited, 1317., 249 

Lindsay of Birker, Lord, 276 

Linggadjati Agreement (1946-7), 388-91, 
392 n., 396 and n., 397, 400-1. See also 
under INDONESIA: United Nations 

Linggadjati principles, 400-1. See also 
under INDONESIA: United Nations 

Lippmann, Mr. Walter: criticizes thesis 
put forward by Mr. George F. Kennan, 
41-42; cited, 15 n. 

Listowel, Lord: on Malaya, 435; cited, 370 

Litvinov, Mr., 25, 30 

Llopis, Sefior, 125 7. 

Lomakhin, Mr., 59 n. 


government of 
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Lombardo Toledano, Sefior Vicente, 
477-8 
London Conference (1947)—see CounciL 
OF FOREIGN MINisTERS 
London Conference of Six (23.2.48), 261-3 
Louw, Mr., 140 n. 
Lovett, Mr. Robert: proposals for imple- 
mentation of Moscow decisions on 
Korea, 314; note to Moscow regretting 
Russian refusal to participate in pro- 
posed Four-Power discussions, 314-15; 
replies to Mr. Molotov, 316; cited, 52 n., 
IIO-II 
Luang Kach Songgram, General, 362 n. 
Luca, Mr., on Roman Catholic Church in 
Rumania, 211-12 
Luce, Mrs. Claire Boothe, 293 n. 
Lulchev, Mr., 196 
Lu Ting-yi, Mr., on American policy in 
China, 275-6 
Luxembourg: 
foreign policy: signs Treaty of Brussels 
(17.3.48), 107, 109, 110; Consulta- 
tive Council of Brussels Treaty Powers 
meets on defence, 113; meeting of 
Treaty Powers (25.10.48), 144-53 
conference of Treaty Powers on Euro- 
pean unity, 145-6 

Germany, territorial claims in, 235 

International Bank, loan from, 532 

London Conference of Six (23.2.48), 
261-2 

Paris Conference (July 1947), 105-6 

U.S.A., and Marshall Aid, 87 


MacArthur, General: speech, Seoul 
(15.8.48), 321; promises to protect 
South Korea, 324; and Japan, 329; and 
Japanese prisoners in U.S.S.R., 333; 
confirms sentences of International Mili- 
tary Tribunal for the Far East, 333; 
denounced by China, 339; denies 
responsibility for draft directive known 
as F.E.C. 230, 340; invites representa- 
tives to form a Deconcentration Review 
Board, 340; recommends amendment of 
National Public Service Law, Japan, 
342; policy assailed by U.S.S.R., 342; 
transmits American directive to Japanese 
government, 344; urges removal of 
restrictions on foreign travel by Japanese, 
346; on change in policy of S.C.A.P., 346 

MacDonald, Mr. Malcolm, 3567., 370, 
424, 429 n., 436, 438 

McFee, Mr. F. C., 304 7. 

MacMahon, Senator, letter from General 
MacArthur to, 340 
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McNeil, Mr. Hector: on bad currency in 
Germany, 243 n.; reaffirms British title 
to Falkland Islands Dependencies, 495; 
replies to Mr. Vyshinsky in General 
Assembly of United Nations, 518; cited, 
108, 219 n. 


Madura—see INDonEsIA: United Nations 
Malan, Dr., 140 7. 
Malaya: 


Australia, co-operation with Great 
Britain in, 431 and n., 439 

Chinese in Malaya: position of, 351-2, 
415, 417; opposition to Working 
Committee Report, 422; support Pan- 
Malayan Council of Joint Action 
(P.M.C.J.A.), 423; Associated Chinese 
Chambers of Commerce reverses deci- 
sion to boycott Federal and State 
Councils (3.2.48), 424; and com- 
munist party, 426; Chinese squatters, 
433-43 pay protection money to com- 
munists, 434-6; change in attitude 
following visit of Dato Onn bin Ja’afar 
to England (October 1948), 436; and 
efforts to promote understanding with 
Malays, 437; and _ educational 
schemes, 437 

communism: follows orthodox line, 348, 
439; delegates attend South-East 
Asia Youth Conference, Calcutta 
(1948), 348; leaders, 352; opposition 
to British proposals and membership 
of Pan-Malayan Council of Joint 
Action, 422; attempts to cause chaos 
by strikes and labour troubles, 424-5, 
426-7; control of trade unions, 426— 
7; communists turn attention to 
Singapore, 428-9; terrorist activity 
in jungle, 429-30; and opposition to 
terrorists, 430-3; and Chinese squat- 
ters, 433-4; protection money paid by 
Chinese, 434-5 

economic situation: shortage of rice, 
425; cost of living, 426; steps taken 
to alleviate hardship, 426; recovery 
of rubber industry after second World 
War, 437; tin mining, 437-8 

government: British proposals for, 416, 
419-22; Federal Agreement and 
State Agreements signed (21.1.48), 
424; concern over communist control 
of trade unions, 426-7; and com- 
munist attempt to paralyse Singapore, 
428-9; and measures to oppose ter- 
rorists, 430-1; visit of Dato Onn bin 
ene to England (October 1948), 
43 
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Malaya (cont.) 

Great Britain: policy before second 
World War to protect Malays from 
pressure by Chinese, 415; proposals 
for constitutional reform, 416; and 
Malay opposition over question of 
citizenship and powers of Malay 
rulers, 417; Working Committee 
reports on proposals, 418; White 
Paper containing further British pro- 
posals, 419-22; and opposition to 
proposals, 422-3; Federal Agreement 
and State Agreements signed (21.1.48), 
424; sends trade union mission (1948), 
427-8; and opposition to terrorists, 
430-1; sends military reinforcements, 
432-3; and visit of Dato Onn bin 
Ja’afar to England (October 1948), 
436; efforts to establish co-operation 
and understanding between Malays 
and Chinese, 437; educational 
schemes, 437; interest and policy in, 
437-8 

India, supports British policy in, 439 

Indo-China: and sympathy for Vietna- 
mese, 386 

Malays: position of, 351-2, 415; opposi- 
tion to constitutional reform over 
question of citizenship and powers of 
Malay rulers, 417; and formation of 
P.M.C.J.A., 422; counter-proposals, 
423; support government against 
terrorists, 433; and efforts to establish 
co-operation and understanding with 
Chinese, 437 

minorities: Indian, 415; Chinese—see 
above under Chinese in Malaya 

Siam: co-operates with in drive against 
rice smugglers, 360 7.; alliance with 
Great Britain to prevent communists 
crossing border, 365; effect of treat- 
ment of Siam Malays on relations 
with, 370 

trade unions: communist control of, 
426-7; British trade union mission 
report on, 427-8 

U.S.A., supports Great Britain in, 438- 


9 
U.S.S.R., little evidence of connexion 
with terrorists, 439 
Malenkov, Mr., 49, 50 
Malik, Mr. J., and régime in North Korea, 
325 
Malone, Senator, 18 
Mancheno, Colonel, 487 n. 
Manchuria—see CHINA 
Mangovié, Mr., 197 
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Maniu, Mr., arrested in Rumania (July | Marshall, General George C. (cont.) 


1947), 40-41, 193, 194 

Mansfield, Mr., 276 

Mao Tze-tung, Mr., 283 

Marie, Monsieur, 385 

Markeraf, Herr, 251 

Markos, General, 163n., 177, 181, 182, 183 

Marshall, General George C.: speech, 
Princeton University (22.2.47), 12; 
returns from Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, Moscow (April 1947), 19; 
establishes Policy Planning Staff in 
State Department, 20; outlines Marshall 
Plan in Harvard speech (5.6.4.7), 20-21, 
22, 68, 74.n.; includes U.S.S.R. in offer 
to Europe, 32; evidence on sum 
required to administer Marshall Plan, 
47 andn.; and Press Conference (12.5.48), 
57; and list of thirty-seven violations by 
U.S.S.R. of agreements with U.S.A., 
58; denies rumours of meeting between 
Marshal Stalin and President Truman, 
59; recommends interim aid to France, 
Italy, and Austria (10.11.47), 81; on 
Spain, 128; wishes to reduce heavy 
financial burden of occupation of Ger- 
many, 228; Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, Moscow (March 1947), 230-1, 
232-6, 277; Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, London (November 1947), 239-413 
and intention of Western Powers to 
remain in Berlin, 244, 245; condemns 
German People’s Council, 259 n.; re- 
linquishes task in China, 270, 271-2; 
terminates American connexion with 
Committee of Three in China, 274; 
protests against distortion of American 
aims in China, 276; statement on China, 
282; on sale of ammunition to China, 
284; and non-publication of Wedemeyer 
Report, 293 and n.; on reasons for non- 
inclusion of China in Marshall Plan, 
297; on economic situation in China 
(20.2.48), 299; on failures of Chinese 
government, 299-300; on American 
policy towards China, 305 n.; and deci- 
sion to attempt no further mediation in 


China (12.8.48), 306; rejects plea of Dr. ° 


Stuart for aid to China, 307-8; receives 
Chinese overtures for aid, 308; refuses 
invitation to mediate in China, 310; 
reaches agreement with U.S.S.R. to 
resume meetings of Joint Commission 
in Korea, 311-12; proposal that Joint 
Commission should report on its work, 
313; and Bogota Conference (1948), 
467; and arming of Latin America, 469; 
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lays blame for rising in Colombia on 
U.S.S.R., 480; proposes establishment 
of an Interim Committee on Peace and 
Security in United Nations, 506; and 
control of atomic energy, 518; cited, 11, 


eae 24, 31, 247, 284, 290, 292, 293, 


4 
Marshall Plan—see under MARSHALL, 
General; U.S.A.: Marshall Plan 
Marton, Monsignor, 204 n. 
Marx, Karl, 163 
Masaryk, Mr.: expresses desire for treaty 
with Poland, 168; on foreign policy, 213, 
214; cited, 155 
Matsuoka, Mr., 333 7. 
Maximos, Mr., 178 n. 
Mayhew, Mr. C., 219 7., 254, 454.7. 
Menon, Dr. K. P., 318 
Menzies, Mr., and European Movement, 
139 
Metzger, Herr, 253 
Mexico: 
British Honduras, territorial claims 
against, 476 n., 489 n. 
communism, reverses of, 477, 478 
Costa Rica, investigations on war in, 4.72 
foreign relations: relations with Japan, 
Germany, and Italy severed (Decem- 
ber 1941), 466; ratifies Treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro, 471; supports Guatema- 
lan proposal at Bogota Conference, 
476 
Great Britain, and British Honduras, 
476 n., 477 
United Nations, and election to Trustee- 
ship Council, 522 
U.S.A., exchanges civilities with, 468 
See also LATIN AMERICA 
Mexico City Conference of American 
States (1945), 466 
Mieszko I, Duke of Poland, 197 n. 
Mihalache, Mr., 194 
Mikolayczyk, Mr. S.: flees from Warsaw, 
41, 187; cited, 185, 186, 206-7, 216 
Mikoyan, Mr., 102 
Minc, Mr. Hilary, 168 
Mindszenty, Cardinal: protests against 
communist activities, 200; attacks 
government of Yugoslavia, 201; offers 
to negotiate a reconciliation, 202; dis- 
approves of treaty with Czechoslovakia, 
203; is arrested, 203; trial and sentence 
of, 204; cited, 199, 200 
Miranda, Sefior, 484 
Modzelewski, Mr., 152 n., 216, 265 n. 
Mollet, Monsieur Guy, 138 7., 145 
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Molotov, Mr. V. M.: post-war foreign 
policy of U.S.S.R., 25; policy in Europe 
and Asia, 29; searches for an ally in 
West, 30; protests against statement by 
Mr. Dean Acheson, 31; replies to 
Monsieur Bidault at Conference of 
Three Foreign Ministers (June 1947), 
35-36; attacks U.S.A., 41; speech on 
recent history and present problems of 
U.S.S.R. (6.11.47), 52-53; meets 
American Ambassador in Washington, 
55-56; addresses Moscow Soviet, 60; 
on economic unity of Germany, 66; 
concerned to secure reparations from 
Germany, 228; at Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Moscow (March 1947), 229- 


36, 277; at Council of Foreign Ministers, 


London (November 1947), 238-41; 
meetings with delegates of Western 
Powers on Germany, 246-7; outwardly 
approves American efforts to mediate a 
settlement in China, 270; reaches agree- 
ment with U.S.A. on resumption of 
meetings of Joint Commission in Korea, 
311-12; agrees with proposal that Joint 
Commission should report on its work, 
313; refuses invitation to discuss Mr. 
Lovett’s proposals on Korea, 314; and 
question of veto in Security Council, 
507; and information about size of 
armed forces not stationed abroad, 513; 
cited, 34, 35, 37, 49, 69, 104 7., 131 7., 
160, 5167. 

Mongolian People’s Republic: establishes 
relation with North Korea, 323; ap- 
plication to join United Nations, 503 

Montgomery, Field-Marshal Lord: visits 
Moscow, 99, 100; cited, 113 n. 

Mora Valverde, Sefior Manuel, 471 2.- 
472 Nn. 

Morgan, Mr. George, publishes article 
‘Stalin on Revolution’ in Foreign Affuirs 
(January 1949), 42-43 
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Smutny, Mr., 155 7. 

Smuts, General, and European Move- 
ment, 139 

Socarras, Sefior Prio, 479 n. 

Soe, Thakin, 351, 443 ”., 447 

Sokolovsky, Marshal: leaves Allied Con- 
trol Council, 242, 262; informed of cur- 
rency reforms in Germany, 244; forbids 
holding of elections in Russian sector of 
Berlin, 251; protests against establish- 
ment of separate government in Frank- 
furt, 260; cited, 247 

Somoza, Sefior, 469 

Soong, Dr. T. V., 279 

Sophoulis, Mr., 179 and n., 183 

South-East Asia: struggle in, 9; not 
dominated by cold war, 347; little 
evidence of contact with Russian or 
Chinese communists in, 348; end of 
European era heralded by British with- 
drawal from India, Ceylon, and Burma, 
348-9; recognition that dependent 
territories should govern themselves in 
due course, 349; nationalist leaders in, 
349-50; problems of Chinese and Indian 
minorities, 354; attendance at Asian 
Relations Conference, New Delhi (1947), 
355; trend towards regional organiza- 
tion, 355-6; special conferences of 
countries in, 356; influence of the West, 
356-7; support for Indonesia, 414 

South-East Asia Youth Conference, 
Calcutta (15.2.48), 348 

South-West Africa: United Nations recom- 
mends as a trust territory under the 
Union of South Africa, 523; Union of 
South Africa opposes United Nations’ 
recommendation, 523-4 

Southern Rhodesia, and Conference of 
British Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
(October 1948), 140 

Spaak, Monsieur: speeches on Western 
European union, 109; visit to Washing- 
ton and Ottawa, 113; is opposed to 
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Spaak (cont.) 
partnership with General Franco, 128; 
cited, 134, 144 

Spain: 

Argentina, Franco-Perén Protocolsigned 
(9.4.48), 127 

European Movement, and Congress of 
Europe, 143 

France, attitude towards, 124, 128 

Great Britain, attitude towards, 124, 128 

internal affairs, 125-6; elections, 129-30 

Philippine Republic: Treaty of Friend- 
ship with (27.9.47), 459; diplomatic 
relations established, 459 

Portugal, Treaty of Friendship and Non- 
Aggression (September 1948), re- 
newed, 124-5 

United Nations: resolution to withdraw 
Ambassadors from, 123; other demon- 
strations against, 123-4; attempt to 
repeal ban on, 128 

U.S.A.: and Marshall Plan, 49, 127; 
attitude of, 124, 129 

Spitsbergen, U.S.S.R. interest in, 
and n. 

Stalin, Marshal: receives Mr. Eliot Roose- 
velt, 27, 31; receives Mr. Stassen, 27—28; 
shows interest in trade between East and 
West, 28-29; interviews itinerant mem- 
bers of British Labour Party, 49, 50; 
replies to open letter from Mr. Wallace, 
57-58; and trade with Great Britain, 
102; writes to President Paasikivi, 157; 
interviews General Walter Bedell Smith 
and gives opinion of American and 
British anti-Russian alliance, 225; meets 
delegates of Western Powers (July— 
August 1948), 246, 247; describes 
neutrals as supporters of Western policy, 
249 n.3 speech (9.2.46), 269; outwardly 
approves American efforts to mediate 
settlement in China, 270; letter to Mr. 
Kim Il-sung, 323; cited, 42-43, 100-1, 
160, 163, 167, 236, 248, 296 

Stang, Dr. Emil, 120 

Stassen, Mr. Harold E.: is received by 
Marshal Stalin, 27-28; publication of 
conversation with Marshal Stalin, 32; 
cited, 22 and n. 

Stefan I, Exarch of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church, 210 

Stepinaé, Archbishop, 184, 209 

Stikker, Dr.: holds informal talks with Dr. 
Hatta, 410-11; member of special dele- 
gation to Indonesia (November-— 
December, 1948), 411 

Stilwell, General, 285 
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Stimson, Mr., on Mr. Wallace, 45 and n. 
Strang, Sir William, 227 2. 

Stuart, Dr. Leighton: is appointed Ameri- 
can Ambassador to China, 271; receives 
memorandum from Nationalist Govern- 
ment on long-term American aid, 298; 
on possibility of coalition government 
in China, 306; appeals to State Depart- 
ment for aid to China, 307-8; letters to 
General Marshall, 309 n.; on possibility 
of mediation in China, 310; statement 
in defence of American policy in Japan 
(4.6.48), 3395 cited, 279, 285, 292 

Stumm, Dr., 251 

Sudirman, General, 394 

Suez Canal, 15 

Sukarno, President: career, 353; protests 
against Dutch support for Sudanese 
People’s Party, 391; assumes control 
following fall of government in Indo- 
nesia (27.6.47), 3943 receives request for 
cease fire from Dutch, 395; is attacked 
by Mr. Muso and proclaims martial 
law, 409; is taken prisoner by Dutch, 
412; cited, 389 n., 406 n. 

Sulyok, Mr., 192 n. 

Sumatra—sce INDONESIA 

Sun Fo, Dr.: denounces American policy 
in Far East, 295; cited, 309, 310 

Sun Yat-sen, 352 

Sufier, Sefior, 125 7. 

Supreme Command for the Allied Powers 
(S.C.A.P.)—see under JAPAN 

Suripno, Mr.: concludes agreement with 
U.S.S.R. for exchange of consular 
officials, 406 and n.; cited, 353, 408, 409 

Sweden: 

Antarctic, joint expedition with Great 
Britain and Norway to, 498 

defence, discussions with Denmark, 
Norway, and (later) Iceland on, 132-5 

International Trade Organization, 132, 


135 
Marshall Aid, 87, 133-4 
Paris Conference (July 1947), attends, 


105-6, 132 
United Nations, becomes member of, 
502 


U.S.S.R., protests against spying acti- 
vities to, 132 
Swierczewski, General, 169 n. 
Switzerland: 
Paris Conference (July 1947), attends, 
105-6 
U.S.A. and Marshall Aid, 86 
Syngman Rhee, Dr.: on Russian proposal 
to evacuate Korea, 315; and party of, 
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Syngman Rhee, Dr. (cont.) 
318; seems likely to head elections in 
South Korea, 319; denounces South 
Korean delegates to Pyongyang Con- 
ference, 320; is elected President, 320; 
remarks on North Korean leaders, 321; 
régime of not stable, 323; visits Tokyo, 
323-4; and relations with North Korea, 
327; demands cession of Tsushima by 
Japan, 329 n.; cited, 312 
Syria: 
independence gained, 523 
United Nations: 
Corfu Channel incident, 223 
Indonesia, joint resolution with U.S.A. 
and Colombia for cease fire in, 412 
Korea: serves on Temporary Com- 
mission in, 317; and doubt on 
wisdom of holding separate elec- 
tions in, 319 
Szakasits, Mr., 169, 170 7., 192 n., 193 
Szulner, Hanna, 204 n. 
Szulner, Laszlo, 204 n. 
Szyr, Mr., 169 2. 


Tabor, Mr., 208 
Taft, Senator: speech at Tacoma (25.9.47), 
46; in favour of reduced expenditure 
abroad, 46; cited, 15, 18, 48 and n., 
284 n. 
Tan Cheng Lock, Mr., 422 n., 423 
Tan Malakka, Mr., 353, 409 
Tanganyika: 
Great Britain, and agreement covering 
(1946), 523 
United Nations: petitions to Trustee- 
ship Council from German and 
Italian settlers, 524; Trusteeship 
Council mission to, 524: petition to 
Trusteeship Council for establishment 
of Jewish State in, 525 
Taruc, Sefior: and rebellion of Hukbalahap, 
461; accusations against President 
Quirino, 462; cited, 354 
Tatarescu, Mr.: on relations with West, 
220; cited, 194 
Taylor, Senator, 18 
Thailand—see Sram 
Thakin Ba Sein—see BA SEIn, THAKIN 
Thakin Mya—see Mya, THAKIN 
Thakin Nu—see Nu, THAKIN 
Thakin Soe—see Sor, THAKIN 
Thakin Than Tun—see THan Tun, THAKIN 
Thamrong Navasawat, Admiral: over- 
thrown by Marshal Pibul, 362; cited, 
359, 360, 361, 365, 369 
Than Tun, Thakin, 351, 447, 448, 456 
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Thomas, Monsieur Eugéne, 375 7. - Treaties, &c. (cont.) 
Thorez, Monsieur, 353, 376 Bilateral (cont.) 


Tildy, Mr., 190, 193 
Timberman, Brigadier-General T. S., 
304. n. 
Tin Tut, U: career of, 351 n.; cited, 445, 
450, 451, 452, 453 n., 456 
Tiso, Monsignor, 189 
Tito, Marshal: régime of, 3, 147 7.; letter 
to Mr. Molotov (20.3.48), 161; replies 
to U.S.S.R. criticisms, 161-2; U.S.S.R. 
attitude towards, 164; speech (21.7.48), 
166; on ‘free Balkan peoples’, 174-5; 
threatens to break off relations with 
Vatican, 209; visits Patriarch Gavrilo, 
210; on foreign policy, 218; cited, 24, 
52, 59, 160, 162, 166, 167, 170 n., 173, 
185 
Tojo, General, 333, 334 
Tongking—see Inpo-CHINA 
Treaties, &c.: 
Bilateral: 
Argentina—Spain (Franco—Perén Pro- 
tocol, 9.4.48), 127 
Bulgaria—Hungary (treaty of friend- 
ship and mutualassistance, 16.9.48), 
169 and n. 
Bulgaria—Rumania (treaty, January 
1948), 175 
Bulgaria—U.S.S.R. (treaty, 18.3.48), 
151 
Bulgaria-Yugoslavia (four pacts, 
1.8.47),175 ; 
Burma-Great Britain (financial agree- 
ments, 12.10.48), 454 
China-U.S.S.R. (Sino-Soviet Treaty 
and annexes, 14.8.45), 269, 308-9 
Costa Rica—Nicaragua (treaty of 
friendship, 21.2.49), 473 
Czechoslovakia—Poland (treaty of 
friendship, co-operation, and 
mutual assistance, 10.3.47), 168 
Czechoslovakia-U.S.S.R. (treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance, 
12.2.43), 151, 156 
Czechoslovakia—-U.S.S.R. (com- 
mercial treaty, 12.7.47), 151 
Finland-U.S.S.R. (peace _ treaty, 
10.2.47), 157 
Finland—U.S.S.R. (trade agreement, 
6.4.48), 159 
Finland-U.S.S.R. (treaty, 6.4.48), 159 
France-Great Britain (Treaty of 
Dunkirk, March 1947), 92, 95, 108, 
224 and n. 
France—Indo-China (agreement, 


5.6.48), 384 


France-Italy (10.2.47), 83 and n. 
France—Philippine Republic (treaty 
of friendship, May 1947), 459 
France—Siam (treaty, 1946), 361 
Great Britain-Italy (peace treaty, 


10.2.47), 114, 115 
Great Britain—Malaya (agreements, 


21.1.48), 424 

Great Britain—Philippine Republic 
(treaty of friendship, May 1947),459 

Great Britain—Siam (treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce, 1855), 357 

Great Britain-Siam (military agree- 
ment, 1945), 360 

Great Britain-Spain (Treaty of 
Amiens, 1802), 488 

Great Britain—Uruguay (financial 
agreement, 15.7.47), 477 n. 

Great Britain-U.S.S.R. (treaty, 
26.5.42), 100-1 

Hungary—Poland (treaty of friendship 
and mutual assistance, 1.2.48 and 
18.6.48), 169 and n. 

Hungary—Rumania (treaty of friend- 
ship and mutual assistance, 24.1.48), 
169 and n. 

Hungary—U.S.S.R. (tradeagreements, 
13.7.47 and 2.10.48), 152 

Hungary-U.S.8.R. (treaty of alliance, 
18.2.48), 151 

Indonesia—Netherlands (Linggadjati 
Agreement,  25.3.47), 388-91, 
392 n., 396 and n., 397, 400-1 

Indonesia—Netherlands (Renville 
Agreement, 17.1.48), 400-1, 403, 


404 

Italy—Philippine Republic (treaty of 
friendship, May 1947), 459 

Italy-U.S.A. (peace treaty, 10.2.47), 
83 and n. 

Korea-U.S.S.R. (agreement, 17.3.49), 
326 

Philippine Republic-Spain (treaty of 
friendship, 27.9.47), 459 

Philippine Republic—U.S.A. (military 
agreement, 14.3.47), 458 

Philippine Republic—U.S.A. (trade 
Act, 30.4.46), 457 

Poland-U.S.S.R. (treaty of alliance, 
21.4.45), 152, 152 7. 

Poland—U.S.S.R. (commercial treaty, 
6.4.47), 151 : 

Portugal-Spain (treaty of friendship 
and non-agegression, September 


1948), 124-5 
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Treaties, &c. (cont.) 
Bilateral (cont.) 
’ Rumania-U.S.S.R. (treaty, 4.2.48), 


151 
U.S.S.R.-Yugoslavia (treaty, 11.4.45), 


151 
Multilateral: 
Brussels, Treaty of 
BRUSSELS, TREATY OF 
Chapultepec, Act of (Inter-American 
defence treaty, 1945), 466 
Colombia—Ecuador—Panama-— Vene- 
zuela (pact for customs union and 
economic co-operation, 9.8.48), 488 
Great Britain-Siam-U.S.A. (agree- 
ment on rice, May 1946), 359-60 
International Wheat Agreement 
(6.3.48), 531 
North Atlantic Treaty (4.5.49), 89, 112 
Panglong Agreement (Burma, 
12.2.4.7), 442 ; 
Paris, treaties of (peace treaties with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Rumania, 
Finland, 10.2.47), 148 
Paris, Treaty of (1856), 172 
Potsdam Agreement—see 
AGREEMENT 
Rio de Janeiro (inter-American States, 
2.9.47), 470-1 
Sévres, Treaty of, 131 n. 
Trieste—see under ITALY 
Trotsky, Lev D., 161 
Trujillo, President, 473 n., 482 
Truman, President: forms Famine Emer- 
gency Committee, 13; speech to Con- 
gress propounding Truman Doctrine 
(12.3.47), 14, 278; Jefferson Day speech 
linking Truman Doctrine with United 
Nations (5.4.47), 17; asks Congress for 
aid for France, Italy, and Austria, 46; 
attacked by U.S.S.R. Literary Gazette, 
49; seeks universal military training and 
selective service legislation, 557.; on 
Marshal Stalin, 58; re-elected to the 
Presidency, 59, 306—7; invites Marshal 
Stalin to Washington, 59; seeks relief 
for China (February 1947), 63; on 
Brussels Treaty, 111; on return of Italian 
warships captured during second World 
War, 115; message to Greece, 179; on 
events in Hungary, 191; statement on 
China (18.12.46), 274-5; sends Wede- 
meyer Mission to China, 285; and non- 
publication of Wedemeyer Report, 293 
and n.; proposes to lay proposals for 
China before Congress, 298; expresses 
concern at deterioration of Chinese 


(17.3.48)—see 
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Truman, President (cont.) 
economy, 299; on China policy (11.3.48), 
305; receives letter from Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, 308-9; replies, 309; 
signs Philippine Trade Act (30.4.46), 
457; signs Sugar Act (8.8.47), 467; 
visits Mexico City, 468; message to 
Congress on Inter-American Military 
Co-operation Bill, 469; signs Treaty of 
Rio de Janeiro (1.9.47), 4713 visits 
Brazil, 471 n.; signs agreement placing 
former Japanese islands in the Pacific 
under U.S.A. trusteeship (18.7.47), 
523; cited, 127, 381, 468 
Truman Doctrine—see above under ' TRUMAN, 
PresiDENT and below under U.S.A. 
Tsaldaris, Mr., 179 7. 
Tsiang, Dr. T. F., 308 
Tu Yu-ming, General, 281 
Turkey: 
Bulgaria, uneasy relations with, 221 
Great Britain, withdrawal of aid by, 
6-8, 14, 63 
Paris Conference (July 1947), attends, 
105-6 
Rumania, uneasy relations with, 221 
U.S.A.: Truman Offer, 6-8; and 
Marshall Aid, 87 


U Aung San—see Aunc San, U 
U Saw—see Saw, U 
U Tin Tut—see Tin Tut, U 
Ubico, President, 489 
Uganda, linked with Kenya and Tanga- 
nyika under British policy, 524 
Ukraine: 
Danubian Conference (30.7.48), 172-3 
United Nations: resolution on Trieste 
lost, 121; and opposition to placing 
of Prague coup on Security Council 
agenda, 156; and refusal to serve on 
Temporary Commission in Korea, 
317; and opposition to Ceylon’s ap- 
plication for membership of, 504; and 
opposition to formation of Interim 
Committee of, 506 
Ulate, Sefior, 471 7., 472 n. 
Unden, Mr., on foreign policy of Sweden, 


133-4 
Union of South Africa: 

Antarctic, discussion on expedition to, 
499 

United Nations: and disinclination to 
draw up Trusteeship Agreement for 
South-West Africa, 523; General As- 
sembly urges that Agreement be 
drawn up, 523-4 
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United Nations: 
armaments: the Charter of the United 
Nations and, 511; deadlock in Mili- 
tary Staff Committee over principles 
for an international force, 512; pro- 
posals for a United Nations Guard 
Force, 512-13; question of reduction 
of armaments, 513; work of Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments, 
514-15; Atomic Energy Commission 
established, 515-16; first report of 
Atomic Energy Commission, 516-17; 
proposals of Mr. Gromyko before 
Commission, 517-18; second report 
of Commission, 518; third report of 
Commission, 519; Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
proposals on atomic energy before 
General Assembly, 519; reaction to 
proposals, 519-20; sub-committee on 
general disarmament, 520;  sub- 
committee on control of atomic 
energy, 520-1 
Atomic Energy Commission—see above 
under armaments 
Berlin Blockade: Western Powers notify 
Moscow of intention to place dispute 
before Security Council, 245, 247; 
U.S.S.R. opposes discussion, 248; 
neutral members attempt to find 
formula acceptable to both sides, 
248-9; appeal to Four Powers, 249; 
new plans of neutrals, 249-50; com- 
mittee of experts set up to consider, 250 
Corfu Channel incident placed before 
Security Council, 222-3 
Economic and Social Council: 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, 356 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO): 527 n., 
530-1; co-operation with World 
Health Organization, 535 
Food and Agricultural Organization: 
527 n., 530-1; International Wheat 
Agreement (6.3.48), 531-2 
function of and regional commissions, 
526-7 
functional commissions, 527 
Human Rights, Commission on, 528; 
draft Declaration on, 529-30 
Inter-Governmental Consultative 
Organization, 532 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 67, 75, 87, 
527 1., 532 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, 527 


United Nations (cont.) 
Economic and Social Council (cont.) 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, 5277”., 532; co-operation 
with World Health Organization, 
ao 
International Labour Organization, 
532; co-operation with World 
Health Organization, 535 
International Monetary Fund, 527 n., 
533, 535; and devaluation of 
French franc, 533 
International Refugee Organization, 
527 1.5 533-4 
International Telecommunications 
Union, 527 n., 534 
International Trade Organization, 
80, 527 N., 534-5 
operation of, 527-8 
Universal Postal Union, 527 7., 535 
World Health Organization, 527, 
527 Nn. 
General Assembly: meetings of, 501-2. 
See also passim 
Greece: commission of Security Council 
visits, 177; Greek question referred 
to General Assembly, 180; establish- 
ment of United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans (UNSCOB), 
180; reports of UNSCOB, 180-1; 
resolutions on, 182 
Indo-China: appeal to Security Council 
of Viet Nam Nationalist Front, 381; 
power of French veto in dispute over, 
388 
Indonesia: dispute in brought before 
Security Council, 355, 397; discus- 
sion on in Security Council, 397; call 
on both sides to cease hostilities, 397; 
resolutions on, 397-8; Consular Com- 
mission set up in Batavia, 398; report 
of Commission, 398-9; American 
resolution adopted by Security Coun- 
cil, 399-400; Committee of Good 
Offices puts forward Christmas Draft 
Message, 400-1; six additional prin- 
ciples for a truce, 402; report on 
Renville Agreement, 403; invitation 
to Committee of Good Offices to 
report on delay in implementing 
Article 6 of the Truce Agreement, 
404-5; Third Interim Report of 
Committee of Good Offices, 406-7; 
Australian and U.S.A. members of 
Committee of Good Offices working 
paper rejected by Dutch, 407; 
Cochran Plan, 409; Fourth Interim 
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United Nations (cont.) 

Indonesia (cont.) 
Report of Committee of Good Offices, 
410; attempt to reopen negotiations, 
4113 Security Council calls for cease 
fire in, 412 

Interim Committee of General Assembly 
(Little Assembly): creation of, 502, 
505-6; six functions of, 506; sub- 
committee of discusses question of 
voting in Security Council, 508; 
report to General Assembly on voting 
procedure in Security Council, 509; 
co-operation with United Nations 
Temporary Commission in Korea, 
510; other question discussed in, 
510-11 

International Court of Justice: and 
Corfu Channel incident, 222-3, 502; 
and criteria for membership of United 
Nations, 504-5 

Italian colonies: four-Power commis- 
sion visits (November 1947—May 
1948), 121-3; proposals for Eritrea, 
122 

Korea: question of placed on agenda 
(23.9.47), 315; Political Committee 
supports U.S.A. proposals on, 316- 
17; General Assembly accepts Politi- 
cal Committee Report, 317; and 
Temporary Commission, 317-18; 
Temporary Commission recommends 
holding ‘of elections in, 319-20; 
Czechoslovak proposal that People’s 
Democratic Republic be invited to 
discuss Korean question, 324; Tempo- 
rary Commission presents Report, 
325; U.S.S.R. resolution to terminate 
‘Temporary Commission, 325; 
Australia, China, U.S.A. move for 
recognition of Seoul régime, 325; 
proposal adopted, 325-6; Temporary 
Commission fails to confirm with- 
drawal of U.S.S.R. troops from North 
Korea, 327; Temporary Commission 
informed of withdrawal of American 
troops from South Korea, 327 

Latin America: statement to U.N. 
(1945), 466; General Assembly 
addressed by Mexican President, 468; 
Costa Rica appeals to Security 
Council, 472 

membership: new members, 502; pend- 
ing applications for considered, 502—5 

non-self-governing territories, _ pro- 
cedure for dealing with affairs of, 
521-2 
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United Nations (cont.) 

Philippine Republic, exchange of diplo- 
matic missions with Spain despite 
U.N. boycott of General Franco, 459 

Prague coup, discussion in Security 
Council on, 156-7 

Siam, Report of International Com- 
mittee of Conciliation before U.N., 

61 

aie and resolution to withdraw 
ambassadors from, 123; other demon- 
strations against, 123-4; attempt to 
repeal ban on, 128; and diplomatic 
relations with Philippine Republic, 

eee: discussion in Security Council 
on, 120; failure to agree on candidate 
for Governor of, 120 

Trust Territories: procedure for dealing 
with affairs of, 522; and composition 
of Trusteeship Council, 522; Trustee- 
ship Territories, 523; case of South- 
West Africa, 523-4; and Tanganyika, 
524; and petition of Ewe Peoples, 
524-5; and mission to Western 
Samoa, 525; other tasks of Trustee- 
ship Council, 525-6 

UNRRA: 1, 18, 20, 63, 68, 149 7.; in 
Greece, 177 n., 178 n.; in China, 278, 
298 

See also under individual countries 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 

—see under UntTED Nations: Economic 

and Social Council 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA)—see under 
Unitep Nations: UNRRA 

Universal Postal Union—see under UNITED 
Nations: Economic and Social Council 

Ursiny, Mr., 189 

Uruguay: 

Argentina, relations with, 485 

Brazil, and refusal to shelter Sefior 
Prestes, 480-1 

communism, and refusal to shelter 
Sefior Prestes, 480-1 

economic situation, and financial agree- 
ment with Great Britain (15.7.47), 
477 Nn. 

Great Britain, financial agreement with 
(15-7-47), 477 0. 

Inter-American Conference on _ the 
Maintenence of Peace and Security 
(August 1947), 470 

U.S.S.R., and attacks on, 482. See also 
Latin AMERICA 
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US.A.: 


Argentina, relations with, 467, 468, 484 
Bulgaria, and protests against trial of 
. Mr. Petkov, 195 

China: 

China Aid Act (Title IV, Foreign 
Assistance Act, 1948) (3.4.48), 
296-307 

Committee of Three, termination of 
connexion with, 274 

communists, charge U.S.A. with lack 
of sincerity in mediation, 274, 
275-6 

European Co-operation Administra- 
tion, entrusted with organization 
of aid under China Aid Act, 302-3 


Executive Headquarters, Peiping, 
withdrawal of American members 
from, 274 


Export-Import Bank; unresponsive to 
Chinese appeals for credit and 
loans, 276; rejects further Chinese 
request for aid (June, July 1947), 
282-3 

Foreign Assistance Act, 47. See also 
above under China Aid Act 

Marshall Mission, end of, 274 

Moscow Declaration policy remains 
unchanged after American media- 
tion withdrawal, 274-5 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and State Department differ on 
Chinese promise of constitutional 
reforms, 275 

State Department: averse to inter- 
national mediation in conflict, 276, 
310; requests by Nationalist 
Government for financial aid to, 
282 

Truman Doctrine, 278-9 

Wedemeyer Mission: 285-8; Report, 
288—96 

Costa Rica, and war in, 472 
Cuba, and Sugar Act (8.8.47), 467, 


478 n. 
Danube, control of—see DANUBIAN 
CONFERENCE 


France: interest in Marshall Plan, 33; 
interim aid sought for by President 
Truman, 46 and n., 81; Marshall Aid, 
87; and war in Indo-China, 386 

Germany: and ‘Level of Industry’ Plan, 
65-66; U.S.A. concerned at fourth 
plenary session of Council of Foreign 
Ministers with reducing occupation 
costs in and promoting economic and 
political equilibrium, 228; Con- 


U.S.A. (cont.) 


Germany (cont.) 
ference achievement, 236; further 
meeting of deputies in London, 238; 
fifth plenary session, 238-41; and the 
Berlin Blockade, 241-52; Anglo- 
American bizone created, 252-3; 
Washington Conference on coal 
(12.8.47), 255-6; Anglo-American 
plan on ‘Level of Industry’, 256; and 
the German People’s Congress for 
Unity and a Just Peace, 257-9; and 
the London Conference of Six, 261-5 

Great Britain: notifies of ending of aid 
to Greece and Turkey (February 
1947), 63; and loan to (6.21.45), 68, 
77-78; convertibility of sterling sus- 
pended, 78-79, go, 106; and Marshall 
Aid, 87, 104.n.; and support for over 
Malaya, 438-9. See also above under 
Germany 

Greece: Truman Doctrine formulated 
for, 6-8, 14; Porter Economic Mission 
to (January 1947), 13, 177-8; Marshall 
Aid to, 87; Greco-Turkish Aid Act 
(22.5.47), 178; first report on Greco- 
Turkish Aid Act, 179-80 

Hungary: joint protest with Great 
Britain in Allied Control Council to 
U.S.S.R. over arrest of Mr. Kovacs, 
190, 191; further protests over dis- 
location of Mr. Nagy, 191-2, 220; 
and conduct of elections, 192; rela- 
tions with after dislocation of Mr. 
Nagy, 220 

Indo-China, attitude towards war with 
French, 386 

Indonesia: recognition of Republic of, 
392; intervention in dispute with 
Netherlands, 394-5; failure to medi- 
ate in, 397. See also below under 
United Nations 

Italy: interim aid sought for by Presi- 
dent Truman, 46 and n.; Treaty with 
(10:2°47) 5) O34 Gand nie eia Aseeet Ts 
Marshall Aid, 87, 104 n. 

Japan: and Chinese attempt to break 
deadlock over proposed Peace Con- 
ference procedure (autumn 1947), 
328-9; general quarrel with U.S.S.R. 
over occupation policy, 331; U.S.A. 
forced to finance Japanese trade 
deficit, 334-5; Pauley Reparations 
Mission, 336—7; Overseas Consultants 
Incorporated Report, 337; Draper 
Commission, 337-8; Young Mission 
recommends economic stabilization, 
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Japan (cont.) 
343; S.C.A.P. directed to authorize 
Japanese government to achieve, 
fiscal, monetary, price, and wage 
stability, 344; reparations deliveries 
ended, 345-6; U.S.A. becomes trustee 
of former Japanese islands in the 
Pacific, 523 
Korea: and proposals for breaking Joint 
Commission deadlock, 313-14; pro- 
posals for North and South elections, 
315-16; statement of U.S.A. policy to 
Korean government (12.8.48), 320-1; 
formation of Korean government ends 
American military government in, 
321; agreement to train South 
Korean army, 324; U.S.A. informs 
Temporary Commission of with- 
drawal of its troops, 327 
Latin America: policy in and relations 
with, 465, 466-7; Bill before Con- 
gress to provide military aid to, 469; 
ratifies Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, 471; 
Bogota Conference (1948) and Guate- 
malan proposal, 476 
Laws: 
China Aid Act (3.4.48), 296-307 
Clayton Anti-Trust Law (1914), 341 
Economic Co-operation Act (3.4.48), 
46-47, 82-84, 85, 86, 87, 107 
Foreign Assistance Act (23.12.47 and 
3.4.48), 46-47, 81, 82, 84, gor. 
See also above under China Aid Act 
Interim Relief Act (15.12.47), 298 
London Conference of Six (23.2.48), 
261-3 
Marshall Aid: Plan outlined, 20-21; 
Congress members visit Europe, 23; 
aid offered to all Europe, including 
Russia, 32; Russia rejects Plan, 35— 
36; Russia prevents eight countries 
from attending conference in Paris, 
37-38; President asks for interim aid 
for France, Italy, and Austria, 46-47, 
81; Economic Co-operation Act 
(3-4-48), 46-47, 82-84, 85, 86, 87, 107; 
questions of control and responsibility, 
48; Spain excluded from Marshall 
Plan, 49, 69; details of aid granted, 
68-70; Paris Conference, 105-6; re- 
action to report of C.E.E.C., 106; 
effect of on Germany, 226; cited, 6-7, 
*_ 46, 68-69, 104, 150, 153 
Mexico, exchange of civilities with, 468 
Netherlands, the: and Marshall Aid, 
74, 87; intervention in Indonesia dis- 


Netherlands (cont.) 
pute, 394-5; U.S.A. attitude towards 
over Indonesian dispute, 414 
Panama, and Canal Zone, 488 n. 
Philippine Republic: Philippine Trade 
Act (30.5.46), 457-8; and military 
agreement, 458; Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loan, 458-9; 
and R.F.C. Report, 459; Philippine- 
American Finance Commission 
investigation, 459; Export-Import 
Bank loan to (November 1947), 459- 
60 
Poland: U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. exchange 
notes on Polish elections, 13, 31, 186; 
exchanges notes with Great Britain 
on coming elections (22.11.46), 186; 
State Department issues statement 
concerning the elections, 187; U.S.A. 
presses campaign following announce- 
ment of Marshall Plan, 215-16 
Rumania: joint U.S.A.—Great Britain 
protest on political intimidation in, 
191, 193-4; and attitude towards 
West, 221 
Siam: and restoration of diplomatic 
relations with, 358; Tripartite Agree- 
ment on rice (1946), 359; reaction to 
Marshal Pibul’s coup, 363 ; commercial 
relations with, 365 n.; U.S.A. Lega- 
tion promoted to Embassy, 367 
Spain: and Marshall Plan, 49, 127; 
attitude towards, 124, 129 
Truman Doctrine: formulated, 14; 
attacked, 15-16; effect on United 
Nations, 17; debated in Senate and 
House, 18; Greco-Turkish Aid Act 
(22.5.37), 14, 18-19, 178-9; not the 
right instrument for raising large 
sums of money, 20; report of opera- 
tions of, 179-80; cited, 104 and n. 
United Nations: 
armaments: plan on adopted by 
Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, 514; proposals before 
Atomic Energy Commission, 516, 
517; failure to secure support of 
U.S.S.R., 518; French statement 
on failure of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 519; reaction to U.S.S.R. 
proposals on atomic energy, 519- 
20 
attitude towards, 16-17 
Indonesia: dispute over before Secur- 
ity Council, 397; and proposal 
for Committee of Good Offices, 
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U.S.A. (cont.) 


United Nations: Indonesia (cont.) 
398; on Consular Commission, 
398; resolution on, 399-400; Com- 
mittee of Good Offices drafts a 
working paper as basis for new 
negotiations in, 407; and call for 
emergency meeting of Security 
Council after second Dutch Police 
Action, 412; joint resolution call- 
ing for cease fire, 412 
Interim Committee of General As- 
sembly, 510 
International Wheat Agreement, and, 
531-2 
Italian colonies, and, 121-3 
Korea, joint resolution on to recog- 
nize Seoul régime, 325 
membership, proposal on applica- 
tions for, 505 
Prague coup, discussion of in Security 
Council, 156 
Trusteeship Council, and, 522 
voting, proposals on problem in 
Security Council, 508, 509 
See also above under Germany 
U.S.S.R.: exchange of notes with con- 
cerning elections in Poland, 13; 
exchange of notes about the Straits, 
13; effect of Marshall Plan on foreign 
policy, 23; Marshal Stalin not averse 
to U.S.A. absorption in Chinese civil 
war, 30 n.; and protests against arrest 
of Mr. Kovacs and purge of Small- 
holders’ Party in Hungary, 31, 190; 
rejection of Marshall Plan by, 36-37; 
public opinion in U.S.A. on, 39-46; 
denounced as warmongers by, 49; 
creation of Cominform, 51-52; rela- 
tions with worsen, 53-54; American 
Ambassador in Moscow meets Mr. 
Molotov, 55-56; U.S.S.R. -publica- 
tion of conversations, 56; world re- 
action, 57; open letter to Marshal 
Stalin from Mr. Wallace, 57; U.S.S.R. 
reply, 57-58; intervention of State 
Department, 58; rumours of a pro- 
jected meeting between Marshal 
Stalin and President Truman, 59; 
strength of at end of 1948, 59-60; 
repeated attempts to blame U.S.A., 
60-61. See also above under Germany 
Yugoslavia: and trial of Mr. Mangovié, 
197; accuses U.S.A. of interference in 
Greece and elsewhere, 218-19 


U.S.S.R.: 


Antarctic: no claim in, 493; U.S.A. 
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U.S.S.R. (cont.) 


Antarctic (cont.) 
expedition to alleged to be looking 
for uranium, 498; whaling expedition 
to, 499 

Bulgaria: Treaty with (March 1948), 
151; obstruction in Allied Controk 
Council, 194, 196 

China: immediate post-war policy of, 
30; not averse to American absorp- 
tion in civil war, 30 n.; demands on 
following Sino-Soviet Treaty (August 
1945), 269-70; and policy in Man- 
churia, 269-70; Council of Foreign: 
Ministers, Moscow (March 1947),. 
and attitude to discussion of China 
question, 276-9; and conditional 
offer of help to Nationalist Govern- 
ment, 295-6; and refusal to mediate 
in conflict (January 1949), 311 

Cominform: interpretation of by 
Marshal Stalin, 50-51; compared 
with Comintern, 50-51; creation of 
(1947), 51; intended to counter 
Marshall Plan, 51-52; meetings of, 
163 n.; support of Pravda for, 175 

Conference of Three Foreign Ministers, 
Paris (June 1947), 33-343; prospects 
of agreement slight, 34; speech by 
Monsieur Bidault, 34-35; speech by 
Mr. Molotov, 35-36; speech by Mr. 
Bevin, 36; Tass statement, 36; cited, 


Czechoslovakia: and invitation to give 
views on Paris Conference (July 1947), 
37-38; decision to attend overruled, 
38, 46; commercial treaty with, 151— 
2; and Prague coup, 153-7 

Danube, control of—see 
CONFERENCE 

Finland: Peace Treaty with (10.2.47), 
157; trade agreement with, 158; 
delegation in Moscow, 158-9; Russo- 
Finnish Treaty (6.4.48), 159 

France: Conference of Three Foreign 
Ministers, Paris (1947), 33-34; and 
speech by Mr. Molotov, 35-36; and 
veto of U.S.S.R. amendment to pro- 
posal for Consular Commission in 
Indonesia, 398 n.; and Cominform 
(September 1947), 51; and repatria- 
tion mission, 98-99; and alleged sup- 
port for Vietnamese, 386 

Germany: ‘Level of Industry’ Plan 
adopted, 65-66; revised by Great 
Britain and U.S.A., 66; territorial 
claims in, 227; concerned at fourth 
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U.S.S.R. (cont.) 

Germany (cont.) 
plenary session of Council of Foreign 
Ministers with securing reparations 
from current production and estab- 
lishment of central government, 228; 
Conference achievement, and further 
meeting of deputies in London, 238; 
fifth plenary session, 238-41; and the 
Berlin Blockade, 241-51; and Wash- 
ington Conference on coal (12.8.47), 
255-0; establishes German Economic 
Council in their sector, 257; and 
the German People’s Congress for 
Unity and a Just Peace (6.12.47), 
257-9 

Great Britain: and protest against arrest 
of Mr. Kovacs and purge of Small- 
holders’ Party of Hungary, 31, 190, 
191; and relations with, 99-100; 
affair of Russian Wives, 101; trade 
talks with, 101-3. See also above under 
Conference of Three Foreign Minis- 
ters; and see below under Korea; 
United Nations 

Greece, and caution with regard to 
civil war, 177, 182 

Hungary: occupation authorities arrest 
Mr. Kovacs and purge Smallholders’ 
Party (26.2.47), 31, 190-13 treaty of 
alliance with (18.2.48), 151; trade 
agreements with (13.7.47, 2.10.48), 
152; accused by Great Britain of 
engineering dislocation of Mr. Nagy 
and changes in Hungarian govern- 
ment, 1gI—2 

Indo-China: no evidence of support by 
U.S.S.R. of Viet Minh, 387 

Indonesia—see under UntteD NATIons: 
Indonesia 

Italy: relations with, 116 n.; and Trieste, 
120-1; and captured Italian Colonies, 
121-3; and veto of Italy’s application 
to join United Nations, 140 

Japan: U.S.S.R. unfavourably disposed 
to Chinese attempt to break deadlock 
over proposed Peace Conference pro- 
cedure (autumn 1947), 328-9; general 
quarrel with U.S.A. over occupation 
policy in, 331; and dismantling pro- 
gramme of §.C.A.P., 331; and criti- 
cism of §$.C.A.P.’s authorization for 
formation of marine police, 332; and 
Japanese prisoners of war, 332-3; 
assails General MacArthur’s policy, 
342; U.S.S.R. proposal to supervise 
industry rejected by F.E.C., 346 


INDEX 
U.S.S.R. (cont.) 


Korea: U.S.S.R. supports left-wing 
groups in, 313; and refusal to parti- 
cipate in proposed Washington Four- 
Power Conference (September 1947), 
314-15; and boycott of United Nations 
Temporary Commission in, 318; and 
support of Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic, which denounces 
National Assembly elections, 322; 
and resolution to terminate UNT'COK, 
325; and agreement with Economic 
and Cultural Corporation signed with 
Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public, 326; and reported withdrawal 
of troops from North Korea, 326; 
withdrawal not confirmed by Tempor- 
ary Commission in, 327 

Latin America: communists in, 4.76, 482; 
severance of relations with U.S.S.R. 
of Colombia, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, 479-82; diplomatic relations 
with Argentina, 482; attacks on 
Uruguay by U.S.S.R. Press, 482 

Malaya, no evidence of active U.S.S.R. 
support in, 439 

Philippine Republic, relations with, 
462 n. 

Poland: U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. exchange 
notes on Polish elections, 13, 31, 186; 
and invitation to attend Paris Con- 
ference on Marshall Plan, 38; treaty 
of alliance with (21.4.45), 151, 152 7.3 
commercial treaty with (6.3.47), 151; 
efforts to overlay traditional enmity 
with, 152”. See also under UNITED 
NATIONS 

Rumania: treaty with (February 1948), 
151; rumours of incorporation of, 
152, 184-5; and obstruction in Allied 
Control Council, 194, 196 

Siam: diplomatic relations restored 
with, 358, 367; speculation caused by 
opening of Legation at Bangkok, 367 

South-East Asia: policy in, 347-8; 
South-East Asia Youth Conference, 
Calcutta (1948), 348 

United Nations: 
armaments: opposition to proposed 

International Force, 512; opposi- 
tion to proposed United Nations 
Guard Force, 513; and question of 
armaments, 513-14; and Atomic 
Energy Commission, 516, 517; 
reply to eleven questions put by 
Great Britain, 517-18; vote against 
second report of Atomic Energy 
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U.S.S.R. (cont.) 

United Nations: armaments (cont.) 
Commission, 518; Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
proposals on atomic energy before 
General Assembly, 519; draft 
resolution before sub-committee on 
disarmament, 520; draft resolution 
on work of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 520-1 

Corfu Channel incident, and, 223 

Economic and Social Council, and 
committee on genocide, 529 

Greece, refusal to serve on UNSCOB 
in, 180 

Indonesia: motion in Security Coun- 
cil on, 397; amendment to pro- 
posal for Consular Commission, 
398 n.; unsuccessful advocation of 
withdrawal of troops from, 399 

Interim Committee of General As- 
sembly: opposition to creation of, 
506; attitude towards, 510-11 

International Monetary Fund, refusal 
to join, 533 

International Wheat Agreement, 
failure to sign, 531 

Italian colonies and, 121-3 

Korea, resolution to terminate 
Temporary Commission in, 325 

membership: application of Italy and 
Finland to join vetoed, 148, 503; 
opposition to application of Ceylon, 
504; and criteria for, 504 n. 

Prague coup, discussion on in Security 
Council, 156-7 

Trusteeship Council, criticism of 
British policy, 524 

voting, and question of in Security 
Council, 507-10 

U.S.S.R. wives, affair of denounced, 
101 

See also under UNITED Nations: Berlin 
Blockade 

Uruguay, attacks on in Russian press, 482 
U.S.A.: exchange of notes with concern- 

ing elections in Poland, 13; exchange 

of notes about the Straits, 13; effect 

of Marshall Plan on foreign policy, 

23; Marshal Stalin not averse to 

U.S.A. absorption in Chinese civil 

war, 307.; protests against arrest of 

Mr. Kovacs and purge of Small- 

holders’ Party in Hungary, 31, 190; 

rejection of Marshall Plan by 

U.S.S.R., 36-37; public opinion in 

U.S.A. on U.S.S.R., 39-46; attacked 

as warmongers, 49; creation of 
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U.S.A. (cont.) 
Cominform, 51-52; relations with 
worsen, 53-54; Ambassador in 


Moscow meets Mr. Molotov, 55-56; 
U.S.S.R. publication of conversations, 
56; world reaction, 57; open letter to 
Marshal Stalin from Mr. Wallace, 
57; reply of U.S.S.R., 57-58; State 
Department intervenes, 58; rumours 
of a projected meeting between 
Marshal Stalin and President Truman, 
59; Russian strength and weakness at 
end of 1948, 59-60; repeated attempts 
of U.S.S.R. to blame, 60-61. See also 
above under Germany 

Warsaw Conference (June 1948), and 
discussion of situation created by 
decisions of London Conference of 
Six on Germany, 265 

Yugoslavia: failure in, 3; relations with, 
160—7; criticism of, 160-1; replies to 
criticisms, 161-2; attitude towards, 
162; Cominform resolution on, 163- 
4; effect of secession on U.S.S.R., 
164-6; continued hostility towards, 
167 


Valluy, General, 380 

Van Fleet, Lieutenant-General, 183 

van Langenhove, Monsieur, 249 n. 

van Mook, Dr.: promises protection to 
Sundanese People’s Party, 391; and 
reply to Dutch proposals, 395; note to 
Republican government (20.7.47), 396; 
defines area claimed by Dutch in 
Indonesia as under their control, 398; 
establishes provisional federal govern- 
ment in Batavia, 405, 406 n.; letter to 
United Nations Committee of Good 
Offices, 407; on members of United 
Nations Committee of Good Offices, 
409 n. ; announces resignation (14.10.48), 
410; cited, 389, 390 

van Poll, Mr., 389 n., 394 

van Royen, Dr., reply to Security Council 
on second Dutch Police Action in 
Indonesia, 412 

van Zeeland, Mr., 137 

Vandenberg, Senator Arthur H.: opens 
debate in Senate on Economic Co- 
operation Bill, 47; on constitutional 
reform in China, 275; influence on 
China Aid Act, 301; and Pan-American 
Organization, 468; cited, 11, 18, 48, 
112, 298 

Varga, Professor, 29 n. 
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Vatican, the, and Uniate synod in 

Rumania, 211 

Velebit, Mr., 161, 162 
Venezuela: 

Argentina, and support in dispute with 
Great Britain over Falkland Islands 
and Falkland Islands Dependencies, 

92 

Brith Guiana, part of coveted, 476 n. 

Chile, and support in dispute with 
Great Britain over Falkland Islands 
and Falkland Islands Dependencies, 


492 
Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and plans 
for economic co-operation with, 487-8 
Germany, Italy, Japan, relations with 
severed (December 1941), 466 
Guatemala, and Bogota Conference 
proposal, 476; and support in dispute 
with Great Britain over British 
Honduras, 492 
See also LATIN AMERICA 
Ventimilla, Sefior Suarez, 487 n. 
Veress, General, 190 
Videla, President: attacks U.S.S.R., 481; 
and anti-communist measures, 482; 
reaches Greenwich Island in South 
Shetland Islands, 495; cited, 484 
Viet Minh—see under INDo-CHINA 
Viet Nam—see under INDO-CHINA 
Villarroel, President, 485, 486 
Vlassov, General, 169 n. 
Vo Nguyen Giap, Mr., 377 
Voice of America: Polish protests against, 
216; broadcasts resented by Hungary, 
220 
von Boetzelaer, Mr., 144 
von Krosigk, Count Schwerin, 219 n. 
Vukmanovié, General, 176 
Vyshinsky, Mr. A. I.: speech to General 
Assembly of United Nations on U.S.A. 
policy (September 1947), 49; proposes 
scheme of general disarmament (autumn 
1948), 60, 515, 519; meets delegates of 
Western Powers (August 1948), 246; 
puts Russian argument on Berlin dis- 
pute to Security Council, 248; delivers 
Russian refusal to mediate in China 
to Chinese Ambassador in Moscow 
(17.1.49), 311; on criteria for admission 
of new members to United Nations, 503, 
505; and ruling of International Court 
of Justice on criteria for membership of 
United Nations, 504 n.; stigmatizes pro- 
posals of General Marshall for United 
Nations Interim Committee on Peace 
and Security, 506; resolution calling for 


INDEX 


Vyshinsky, Mr. A. I. (cont.) 
wider co-operation in Security Council, 
509-10; and information on size of 
armed forces, 513; proposals before 
General Assembly on atomic energy 
(18.9.47), 518; cited, ror, 167, 5167. 


Wade, Professor E. C. S., 145 2. 

Wallace, Mr. Henry: candidate for Presi- 
dency of U.S.A., 43; offers programme, 
44; has faith in U.S.S.R. intentions, 44; 
advocates commercial talks with 
U.S.S.R., 44-45; speeches (9.6.47 and 
16.6.47), 453 prominence given to his 
views, 45; failure to gain acceptance for 
his views, 45; open letter to Marshal 
Stalin (11.5.48), 57, 265; cited, 46, 55 

Wan Waithayakan, Prince, 361 n. 

Wang Ping-nan, Mr., 279 

Wang Shih-chieh, Dr., on work of Far 
Eastern Commission, 328 

Warsaw Conference (June 1948), 265 

Wedemeyer, General Albert C., heads 
mission to China and prepares report 
on, 285-96 

Wedemeyer Mission—see under CHINA: 
U.S.A. 

Wei Tao-ming, Mr., 282 

Western Samoa: agreement of New 
Zealand covering (1946), 523; petitions 
Trusteeship Council of United Nations 
for a measure of self-government, 525 

Western Union Defence Committee, com- 
position and function of, 113 

Williams, Mr. Rees, 425 n. 

Wilson, Mr. Harold, and trade talks in 
Moscow, 102-3 

World Health Organization—see under 
Untrep Nations: Economic and Social 
Council 


- World Meteorological Organization—see 


under UNITED NATIONS: Economic and 
Social Council 

Wu Te-chen, General, 310 

Wyszynski, Monsignor, 207 


Xuan, General Nguyen Van: forms 
government in Cochin-China, 381-2; 
President of new central government in 
Indo-China, 383; cited, 384, 385 


Yalta Conference (February 1945): on 
Germany, 230 n.; cited, 31, 65, 269 

Yemen, becomes member of United 
Nations, 502, 504 

Yoshida, Mr. Shigeru, 344 

Young Mission—see under JAPAN; U.S.A. 
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Young, Mr. R. A., heads mission to Japan, | Yugoslavia (cont.) 


343 United Nations: and refusal to co- 
Yudin, Mr., 163 n. operate with UNSCOB, 180, 181; 
Yugoslavia: and criteria for membership of, 504 n. ; 


Albania, breaks off relations with, 164-5 

Austria, differences with over Carinthian 
border province, 217 

Bulgaria, relations with, 481 

Chile, breaks off relations with, 481 

Cominform: becomes member of 
(September 1947), 51; resolution of, 
163-4 

Czechoslovakia: relations with, 165; 
confers with in Prague and protests 
against Western Conferences on Ger- 
many, 261 

Greece, and aid to rebels in civil war, 
177, 181, 217-19 

Hungary, economic and cultural rela- 
tions unchanged (5.7.48), 165, 170 

internal affairs, trial of Dr. Jonanovié, 
196-7 

Italy, and problem of Trieste, 120-1 

Korea, North, establishes diplomatic 
relations with, 323 

Poland: relations with, 165, 169; con- 
fers in Prague with and protests 
against Western Conferences on Ger- 
many, 261 

religion: embittered relations between 
Roman Catholic.Church and State, 197 

Rumania stops delivery of oil, 165 


and attitude towards creation of 
Interim Committee of General As- 
sembly, 506; and Trieste, 120-1 

U.S.A.: accused of trying to establish 
military bases in Adriatic, 120-1; 
protest about Mr. Mangovié, 197; 
accused of interference in internal 
affairs, 218-19 

U.S.S.R.: and refusal to follow policy 
of, 3; relations with, 160-7; criticism 
by, 160-1; reply to criticism of, 161-2; 
reasons for attitude, 162; effect of 
secession on, 164-6; continued hostility 
of, 167; attitude towards, 218 

Warsaw Conference (June 1948) and 
situation created by London Con- 
ference of Six, 265 


Zachariades, Mr., 177 n., 182 

Zaibatsu concerns, 339, 341 

Zambrowski, Mr., 188 n. 

Zapotocky, Mr., 152, 1707. 

Zhdanov, Mr., 49-50, 157, 163 n. 

Zilliacus, Mr., meets Marshal Stalin at 
Sochi, 50, 51, 100 7. 

Zorin, Mr.: receives delegates of Western 
Powers in Moscow, 246; cited, 154, 156 

Zujovié, Mr., 161 
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